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UF£ OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 



IT 



wbMM ofNipoUoa, 
iKe young iCiiiff tad 
.!._ ^--^Btioa of N«p< 



and eaUM to inform 
his co«iaMllon, that 
tke intentloD of Napoleon waa to poaaeaa 
Unaelf of tbe royal poraoB, depose the dy- 
aaa^ of the Bourbona, and name a member 
of bia own familjr to toign in their atoad. 

Another Spaniard, Don Joaep^ Uerraa. 
the brother-in-law of General i>iiroc, and 
the intimate IHend of Sarary, had acquired 
flooh strong anapioiona of the plot, that hia 
information eorroborated that of Urqaijo. 
Hie aatoanded aovereign, and hia peiplex- 
ed adviserv. could bat allege the anlikeli- 
hood, that a nero like Napoleon could medi- 
tate such treecheiy. ** Men of extraordi- 
Moy talenta/' replied Drqaijo, << commit 
great crimes, to attain mat objects, and are 
BOt the leas entitled heroes." He offer- 
ed to ^ to Bayonne sa Ferdinand's ambos- 
aador; and advised him even yet to make 
hiaoacape and retire to aome part of his do- 
minione, where, free at least, if not power- 
lU, he Blight treat with Napoleon on more 
•qnal terms. 

Ferdinand thoi^t it too late to follow 
this wise conneel ; and, instead of attenopt- 
a letter to Na- 



ooa ammhenaic 
ffeigBS, blamed 1 



Urn an eacape, 

^oUoB. appealing to all that he had done to 
ahow hkiMelf the devoted friend and ally 
of France, and endeavouring to propitiate 
hia ikvDttr. An onawer waa inatantly re- 
tamed, containing much that waa alannina 
and ominona. In thu ^e Emperor treated 
Ferdinand as Prince of Aatonas, not King 
•fSpaia— censored his earlteat measare of 
writing to hiaiself without his fathet'a 
1, with what seemed a jeal- 
ion for the riAta of sove- 
him for availinff himaelf of 
the arm of the pteople to ahake hia father's 
teone. He intimated, thai he had taken 
the Prince of tbe Peace under his own pro- 
tection ; hinted that the Prince ought not 
to rm up the foUiea of hia mother— nay, did 
■ot forbear the liighi v offenaive insinuation. 
th«L by expoainff ner faulta, Ferdinand 
mignt occasion his own legitimacy to be 
called in ^ueation. Still he aasured the 
Prince of his continued friendship, declared 
himaelf anxious to have some penonal com- 
mvoieation with him on the subject of the 
revolntioB of Aranjuex, and intimated> that 
if the reaignation of Charies ahonld appear 
to have been voluntary, he would no lonser 
aemple to acknowledge King Ferdinand 

Cevalloa, before-mentionM as one of 
Ferdinand's wisest counsellors, would fain 
have prevailed on him to turn back from 
Vittoru on receiving a letter of such doubt- 
ful tenor. Even the people of the town op- 
poaod themaelvea to the prosecution of his 
laah joatney, and went so far aa to cat the 
tracea of his mules. Ferdinand however 
proceeded, entered Prance, and reached 
Bayonne ; placing himaelf thus in that atata 
of abaolate depeadenee upon the pleasure 
of the French autocrat, which, as Napoleon 
had foretold to Mural, could not have had 
aa oaiateoceat any apot within the Spaniah 
teifitory. Ferdinaao waa now a hostuge at 
loaat, perfaapa a priaoner. 

Buoaapaite received the aaxioos Prince 
with flatteriag distinctioa, invited him to 



dinner, and treated him with the usual do- 
ference exchanged between aovereigns 
when they meet. But that very eveaiiwho 
sent Savahr. by whose encouragement Fer- 
dinand had been deluded to undertake thia 
journey, to acquaint him thai the Bonrboa 
dynasty was to cease to reign in Spain, aod 
that the Prince must prepare to reliiK|atah 
to Napoleon all right over tbe territoriea of 
his ancestors. 

Buonaparte explained himself at length 
to the Canon Escoiquis, as the person mo t 
likely to reconcile Ferdinand to the' lot, 
which he wasdetennined should be inevito- 
ble. The Bourbons, he said, were the moiw ' 
tal enemies of him and of his house; his 
policy could not permit them to rei^ in 
opain. They were incapable of wiae gov- 
ernment ; and he was determined that Spain 
should be wisely governed in fotare, her 
grievancea redressed, and the alliance bo* 
twixt her and France placed on an unalter- 
able footing. ** King Chcrlea," he said, 
** is readv to co-operate in auch a revolution, 
hj tranarerring to me hia own rights. Let 
Ferdinand follow his father'a wise example, 
and he shall have the cfw>wn of Ktruria, and 
my niece in mafriago. Otherwise, 1 will 
treat with King Charles exclusively, and all 
Ferdinand can expect is pennission to rp- 
tum to Spain, when hostilities must ensue 
between us.'' Eseoiquii justified the insur- 
rection at Anuijues, and pleaded hard tho 
cause of his former pupil. By protecting 
Ferdinand, he aaid. Napoleon- miabt merit 
and gain the esteem and the altection of 
Spain ; but by an attempt to subject the n^ 
tion to a foreign yoke, he would lose their 
afiectioaa for ever. Buonaparte aet these 
argumente at defiance. 'J*ne nobles and 
higher classes would, he said, sabaait for 
security of their property ; a few sovero 
chastisements would keep the populace in 
order. But he declared he waa determined 
on the execution of hia plan, ahould it in- 
volve the lives of two hundred thousand 
men. " The new dynasty," replied Escoi* 
quia, ** will in that case be placed on a vol- 
caao— ah army of two hundred thooaand 
men will be inuispenaable to command a 
country of discontented slavea." Tbe can- 
on was interrupted by Buonaparte, who ob- 
aerved that they could not agree upon their 
principles, and said he would on tbe mor- 
row make known his irrevocable determi- 
nation. '-* 

To do Napoleon justice, he at no time 
through this extraoroinary discussion mado 
the least attempt to colour his selfish poli- 
cy. " I am desirous/' he said, ** that tho 
Bouibona ahould cease to reign, and thai 
my own family ahould succeed them on the 
throne of Spain." He declared, that this 
was best both for Spain and France— above 
all, that he had the power *as well as tho 
will to accomplish h Is purpose. There waa 
never a more unjialliated case of violent and 
arbitrary spoliation. He argued also with 
Escoiquis with the most perfect good hu- 
mour, and pulled him familiaify by the ear 
as he disputed with him. " So then, can- 
on," he said, ** you will not center into mj 
"— <'On tho contrary,", aaid Kscoi- 
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qvis, '* I wish I could indace your Majeity 
to adopt mine, though it wore at the ex- 
I of my eara," which Napoleon waa at 



the moment handling aomewhat rudely. 

With Cevalloa the Emperor entered into 
A more violent diacuaaion, for Buonaparte 
^waa aa choleric by temperament, aa he waa 
upon reflection and by policy calmimd mo- 
derate. Upon hearing Cevalloa, in a dia- 
cuaaion with hia miniater Champagny, in- 
■iat in a high tone upon the character of 
the Spaniafda, and the Teelinga they were 
likely to entertain on the manner in which 
Ferdunand had been received^e gave4ooae 
to hia native violence of dispoaition, accua- 
«d Cevalloa of beina a traitor, becauae, hav. 
tag aerved the old King, he was now a coun- 
aellor of hia aon, and at length concluded 
with the characteriatic declaration, — " I 
have a ayatem of policy of my own— You 
oug^t to adopt mure liberal ideaa— to be 
leaa aLaceptible on Uie point of honour, and 
to beware how yon aacrificethe intercata of 
Spain to a fantAtic loyalty for the Bour- 
bonr." 

Cevalloa being found aa intractable aM Ea- 
coiquii, the conduct of the negotiation, if 
it oould be called ao on the part of Ferdi- 
nand, waa intruated to Don Pedro de La- 
brador. Labrador, however, inaiated on 
knowing, aa an indiapenaable preliminary, 
wkether King Ferdinand mxsre at liberty; 
ud if ao, why he waa not reatored to hia 
own country f Champagny replied, that 
each return could acarce oe permitted, till 
the Emperor and he came to an underatand- 
ing. Cevalloa, in hia turn, preaented a note, 
•zpreaaing on what terma Ferdinand haa 
pat himself in the power of Buonaparte, 
and declaring hia maater'a intention of im- 
Oaediate depanure. Aa a practical answer 
to this intimation, the guarda on the King 
end hia brother were doubled, and began to 
exercise aome restraint over their persons. 
One of the Infanta waa even forcibly atop- 
ped by a gena-d'armea. The man waa pun- 
lafaed; but tite reaentment and despair, 
■hown by the Spaniards of the King'a reti- 
nue, might have convinced NspoleOn, how 
intimately they connected the honour of 
their country with the reapect due to their 
royal family. 

Buonaparte found, by all these experi- 
ments, that Ferdinand and hia counaollors 
were likoly to be less tractable than he had 
expected ; and that it would Se necessaipr. 
however unpopular King Charlea, and atili 
more hia wife and minister, were in Spain, 
to bring them once more forward on this 
eingular atage. He therefore sent to Mu- 
rat to cause the old King, with the Queen 
and Godoy, to be transported to Bayonne 
without delay. The arrival of Chariea ex- 
cited much intereat in the French asaem- 
bled at Bayonne, who flocked to aee him, 
and to trace in hia peraon and manners the 
descendant of Louia XIV. In external 
qualitiea, indeed, there waa nothing want 



inff. He poaaeaaed the regal port and di 
ailed mannera of hia ancestors ; and, thoaj 
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■(Making French with difficulty, the expa- 
triated monarch, on meeting with Napole- 
on, thowod the easy mannera and noble 



mien of one long accuatomed to command' 
all around him. But \n apirit and intellect 
there waa a woful deficiency. Napoleon 
found Charlea, hia wife, and miniater, the. 
willing tools of his policy ; for Godoy so* 
counted Ferdinand hia peraonal enemy : the 
mother hated him aa wicked women nave 
been known to hate their children when 
they are conacioua of having forfeited thvir 
esteem : and the King^ whose own feelings 
resented the insuirection of Aranjues, was 
readily exasperated to an uncontrollable fit 
of rage a^nat hia aon. 

Upon hia firat arrival at Bayonne, Charles 
loudly proteated that hia abdication of tho 
SNHh March waa the operation of force 
alone ; and demanded tltat hia aon ahoukl 
reposaeas him in the crown, of which he 
had violently deprived him. 

The reply of Ferdinand alleged that the 
resignation of his father had been unques- 
tionably voluntary at the time, and he qtt<^ 
ed the old King'a repeated declarationa to 
that efi^ct. But he declared that if thev 
were both permitted to return to Madrid, 
and aummon the Cortea, or body of Nation* 
al Repreaentativea, he waa ready to exe- 
cute, in their preaenee, a renunciation of 
the rights vested in him by his father's ab- 
dication. 

In hia anawer, Charlea declared that he 
had aou^t the camp of hia powerful ally, 
not aa a aine in regu splendour, but as an 
unhappy old man^ whose roysl office had 
been taken fttvmhim, and even his life en- 
dangered by the criminal ambition of his 
own son. He treated the convocation of 
the Cortes with contempt. " Everything," 
he said, " ouj^t to be done by sovereigntf 
for the people ; but the people ought not to 
be sufiered to carve for themselves.'' Fi- 
nally, he aaaured hia aon that the Emperor 
of 1^ ranee could alone be the aaviour of 
Spain, and that Napoleon waa determined 
that Ferdinand ahould nover enjoy the 
crown of that kingdom. In difl'erent parts 
of this paternal admonition, Charlea accua* 
ed hia aon of the crime which existing 
circumstances rendered moat dangerous— 
of being indisposed towarda the interests of 
France. 

Ferdinand replied to thia manifesto in 
firm and respectml terms, and appealed, too 
justly, to the situation he st present stood 
in, as a proof how unbounded had been his 
confidence in France. He concluded, that 
since the conditiona he had annexed to his 
offer of resigning back the crown to hia 
father had given diapleasure, he waa con- 
tent to abdicate unconditionally; only 
stipulating that they should both bo per- 
mitted to return to their own country, and 
leave a place where no deed which either 
could peiform would be received by the 
world as flowing from free-will. 

The dav aAer this letter was written, the 
unfortunate Ferdinand was summoned to 
the presence of his parenta, where he alao 
found Na{M>leon himaelf. The conclave 
received him aitting ^ and while the King 
overwhelmed him with the most outrageous- 
reproachea, the ^een, {the statement ap- 
peara acarce crediblOi) in the height ef 
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Pampihatit, Baretlenaf Moi^'ouic, and Si 8tbaaiian\ art frauduletUUf seized dy Mt 
/VfncA.— Xtn^ CharU» tnropoeu to eaUfw South America.^ Insurrection at Arai^ 
ju€M in eotueouenee.—CharUM rengtu the Crown in/avow qf F€rdinand.^Murai 
enters Madrid. — ChoHet diaavomea hu rengnation. — General Savory arrivee at 

Mlddrid.-^Napoleon'e Utter to Mural, touching the Invaeion jqf Spain Ferdinand 

i^naHgaled to ^et out to meet NopoUon,^HalU at VUloria, and Uame too late NapO^ 
Mn'e detigne a^aimt him.^Join8 Buonaparte at Bayonne.^ Napoleon opena hi» 
deaigne to Eacotquis and Cevattoa, both qf whom hefouU intractable.^He aenda for 
Chartea, hia Queen, and Godoy to Bavonne.— -Shocking «ccnc with Ferdinaakd, who 
U induced to abdicate the Crown in favour qfhia Father, who reaigna it next dap 
to Napoleon.^Thia tranter u reluctantly confirmed by Ferdinand, whotoUhhia 
brothere, ia aentto aplendid impriaonment at Vallen^ay.^Joaeph Buonaparte w 
appointed to the throne of Spain, and joina Napoleon at Bayonne.^Aaeembly qf 
Notablea convoked. 

Not m word ww spoken, or a motion mode, 
lo oppoM the entrance of this Urge French 
army into (ho free territories of a friendly 
power. Noither the Kins^ Godoy, nor anv 
other, dwed to complain or the gross breach 
of the treaty of It ontainbieau, which, in 

tiBff the formation of the army of re- 

at Bayonne, positively provided that 
it should Bot cross the frontiers, unless with 
consent of the Spanish government. Re- 
ceived into the cities as friends and allies, 
it was the first object of the invaders to 



possess themselves, by a mixture of force 
and fraud, of the fortresses and citadels 
which were the keys of Spain on the French 
frontier. The details are curious. 

.\t Pampeluna, a body of French troops, 
who apparently were amuaing themselves 
with caatiflff snow-balls at each other on 
the es;>lanade of the citadel, continued their 
■port till they had an opportunity of Uirow. 
ing themselves upon the draw-bridge, pos- 
sessing the gate, and admitting a body of 
their comrades, who had been kept m readi- 
nese : and the capture was thus effected. 

Dnhesoie, who commanded the French 
troops detached upon Barcelona, had obtain- 
ed permission from the Spaniah ^vemor 
to mount guards of French along with those 
maintained by the native soldiers. He then 
gave out that his troops were about to 
■arch ; and, as if previous to their moving. 
had them drawn up in front of the citadel 
of tike place. A French j^nerol rode up 
■nder pretence of reviewing these men, 
titett paaaed forward to the gate of the cita- 
del, •« if to apeak to the French portion of 



the guard. A body of Italian light 
rushed in close sHer the French officer i^ 
his suite ; and the citadel of Barcelona was 
in the hands of the French. Mooiouic, the 
citadel, as it may be termed, of Bvceloaa, 
shared the same fate. 

St Sebastian's was overpowered bv a 
body of French, who had been admitlea tm 
patients into the hospital. 

Thus the first frutU of the French inva- 
sion were the unresisted possession of these 
four fortresses, each of which might have 
detained armies fur years under its walls. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation 
of the Spanish nation when they saw Uteir 
frontier mvndod, and four of the most im- 
pregnable forts in the world thus easily lost 
and won. There was indignation aa well 
as sorrow in every countenance ^. and even 
at this late hour, had Charles and his sob 
attempted an appeal to the spirit of the peo- 

Ele, it would have been vigorously answered, 
(ut Godoy, who was tlie object of national 
hatred, and was aware that he would in- 
stantly become the victim of any general 
patriotic movement, took care to recom- 
mend onl^ auch measures of safety as ha 
himself might have a personal share m. Ha 
had at once conq>rehendea Napoleon's in* 
tentiona of aetung upon Spain ; and could 
discern no better course for the Koyal Fan^ 
ilv, than thai the^ ahoold follow the exam- 
ple to which their own invasion of Portugal 
had given rise, and tranaport theBM«>lvear 
like ttie House of Bruaoaa, to their South 
American provittcea. Butwhatinthe Pri»c« 
of Braxil. surrovndad by auch superior 
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fofoet, WM a jaitifttble, naj, a mapiuBinMNU 
eft'ort to. avoid penonal captivi^, would 
have been in the King of Spain the pnsilla- 
nimottt deaertion of a post, which he had 
yet many meana of defending. 

Neveiftheleea. upon Godoy's lUf^ation, 
the voyage for America waa detennined on. 
and troopa were haatily collected at Madria 
for the Mke of aecuring the retreat of the 
Roval Family to Cadis, where they were to 
enuNurfc. The terror and conAiaion of the 
King'a mind waa artfully increased by a 
letter from Napoleon, expreMinff deep re- 
aentment at the coldneaa which Charlea, aa 
he alleged, had exhibited on the subject of 
the proposed match with his house. The 
intimidated King returned for answer, that 
he desired nothins so ardently aa the in- 
stant conclusion of the marriage, but at the 
aame time redoubled his prepsrations for 
departure. This effect was probably exactly 
what Napoleon intended to produce. If the 
King went off to America, nis name might 
be used to curb the party of the Prince of 
Astttrias; and the cnance of influencing the 
countries where the precious metals are 
produced, would be much increased, should 
they fall under the dominion of the weak 
Charles and the proffisate Godoy. 

Meantime, the resolution of the Kin^ to 
depart from the royal residence of Araoiuex 
to Cadix, with the purpose of going from 
thence to New Spam, began to set sbroad 
among the people of all ranks. The Coun- 
cil of Castile remonstrated sgainst the in- 
tentions of the Sovereign. The Prince of 
Asturiaa and his brother joined in a strong 
protest against the measure. The populace, 
partaking the sentimenta of the heir-appa- 
lent and Council, treated the departure of 
the King as arising out of some scheme of 
the detested Godoy, and threatened to pre- 
vent it by force. The unfortunate and per- 
plexed monarch changed his opinions, or 
bis laagoage at least, with every new conn- 
aellor and every new alarm. 

On the 17th of March, the walls of the 
palace were covered with a ro^ral proclama- 
tion, profeasing his Majesty's intentions to 
remain with, and share the fate of his sub- 
jects. Great crowds assembled joyfiilly be- 
neath the balcony, on which the Royal 
Family appeared and received the thanks of 
their people, for their determination to abide 
amongst them. But, in the course of that 
fame eveninff, the movements among the 
guards, and the accumulation of cainaj^es 
and bsggage, seemed plainly to indicate im- 
medi«te intentions to set forth. While the 
minds of the spectators were agitated by 
appearances so contradictonr of^the royal 
proclamation, an accidental quarrel took 
place betwixt one of the King's body-p^ard 
and a bystander, when the former m«d a 
pistol. The literal flaah of the weapon 
eoUd not more effectually have ignited a 
powder-magaxine, than its discharge gave 
animation at once to the general feelings of 
the crowd. The few household troops who 
lemained steady, could not check tne en- 
raged multitude ; a regiment was brought 
ap, command^ b^ CH)doY'8 brother, but 
the iD«n made apnioner of their command- 



ing ofllcer, and joined the multitude. A 
great scene of riot ensued, the ciy was oai* 
versal to destroy Godoy, and some, it is 
said, demanded the abdication or deposition 
of the King. Grodoy's house was plundered 
in the course of the night, and outrages com- 
mitted on all who were judged his frienda 
and counsellors. 



In the morning the tumult was appeased 
by the news that the King had dibinissed 
his minister. But the crowd continued 
strictly to search for him, and at length dis- 
covered him. He vras beaten, wounded, 
and it was with some difficulty that Ferdi- 
nand saved him from instant death, on a 
promise that he should be reserved for pun- 
ishment bv the course of justice. The peo- 
ple were delighted with their success thus 
far, when, to complete their satisiactlon, 
the old, weak, and unpopular King, on the 
SOth March, resigned his crown to Ferdi- 
nand, the favourite of his subjects, nrofessk 
ing an unconstrained wish to retire from the 
seat of government, and spend his life in 



nor does the attitude of *a son, who grasps 
at his father's falling diadem, appear good 
or graceful. Tet it is probable that Charles, 
in making this abdication, executed a reso- 
lution on which he had long meditated, and 
fVom which he had chiefly been withheld 
by the intercession of the Qoeen and Godov. 
who saw in' the continuation of the old 
man'rreign the only means to prolong their 
own power. The abdication was formally 
intimated to Napoleon, by a letter from the 
King himself. 

While the members of the Royal Fami* 
Iv were distracted by these dissensions, 
tne army of France was fast approaching 
Madrid, under the command of Joachira 
Murat, the brother-in-law of Buonaparte. 
He was at Aranda de Dueroupon the day of 
the insurrection at Aranjoez^ and his ap- 
proach to Madrid required oecisive meas- 
ures on the part of the government. Fer« 
dinand had formed an administration of 
those statesmen whom- the public voice 
pointed out as the best patriots, and, what 
was thought synonymous, the keenest op- 
ponents of Godoy. Thoe was no time, 
had there been sufficient spirit in the coun- 
cils of the new Prince, to request this mil- 
itary intruder to stav upon his road \ he waa 
a guest who would nave known but too well 
how to make force supply the want of wel- , 
come. But this alarming visitor was, they 
next learned, to be followed hard upon the 
heel by one still more formidable. Napo- 
leon, who had hurried back to Paris from 
Italy, was now setting out for Bayonne, 
with the pttvpose of proceeding to Madrid, 
and witnessing in person the settlement or 
the Spanish Peninsula. 

To render the approach of the Emperor 
of France yet more appalling to the young 
King and nis infant government, Beauhar- 
noi8,the French ambassador, made no reco^ 
nition of Ferdinand's authority^ but observ- 
ed a mysterious and ominous silence, whea 
all the other representatives of foreign pow-^ 
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en wx Madrid, made &ci# i^drcwMs of eon- 
gntuUtion to the new soYereign. Moz«t 
next eppeuedy in all the pomp of war; 
bron^htten thonaand men within the walla 
of Madrid, where they were received wiUi 
ancient hoapttality, and qnartered more than 
thrice that number in tne Ticinitj. Thia 
commander alao wore a doubtful and clood- 
«id brow, and while he ezpreaaed friendahip 
for Fenunand, and good will to hia eanae, 
declined any def&mte acknowledsment of 
hia title aa king. He waa lodged in -the 
palace of Godoy, aupported in the moat 
aplendid atrle, and hia every wiah watched 
tnat it misnt be attended to. But nothing 
more could be extracted from him than a 
reference to Napoleon'a deteimination, 
which he adviaed Ferdinand to wait for and 
be guided by. In the idle hope (augmted 
by French councila) that a eompbment 
might aoothe either the Sultan or the aatrap, 
the sword of Francis I., long preaerred m 
memory of hia captivity after the battle of 
Pavia, waa presented to Murat frith great 
ceremonv. m a rich eaaket, to be by hia 
honoured nanda tranamitted to those of the 
Emperor of France. The hope to mitigate 
Buonaparte'a aevere reaolvea by such an 
actofadnlatioUf was like that of him who 
ehoold hope to cool red-hot iren by a drop 
c»f liquid perfuuM. 

But though Murat and Bj^auharnoia were 
very chaij of .aaying^ anything which could 
cM^mmii tneir principal, they were liberal 
of their private advice to Ferdinand aa hia 
professed friends, and loined in recom- 
mending that he ahould aend hia aecond 
brother, the Infant Don Carioa, to ||reet 
Napoleon upon hia entrance into Spam, as 
at once a mark of respect and ae a means 
of propitiating hia favour. Fer^Unand eon- 
aented to this, aa what he dared not well 
decline. But when it was propoaed that 
he himaelf ahould leave hia eapital . and jp 
to meet Buonaparte in the north or Spain, 
already completely occupied by French 
troopa, he demwrod, and by the adrice of 
Ce valloa. one of the wiaeat of hia oounsel- 
lors, declined the meaanre piopoaed, until, 
at Icaat, he ahould receive expreaa infoima^ 
tion of Napoleon'a having crotfaed the 
frontier. To meet the French Emperor in 
Spain mij^t be courteay, but to advance 
into France would be meanneas, aa well as 
imprudence. 

Meantime, Murat, under pretence of 
hearing all partiea in the family quarrel, 
opened^ unknown to Ferdinand, a correa- 
pottdence with his father and mother. The 
Queen, equally attached to her paramour, 
and filled with unnatural hatred to her aon, 
aaGodoy'a enemy, breathed nothing but 
vengeance agajn>jt Ferdinand and hia advia* 
i» ^ and the King at once avowed that hia 
resignation waa not the act of hia voluntary 
will, but extorted by compulaion, in conse- 
quence of the insurrection of Araianea,and 
Ha cenaequencea. Tbua, "'the agents of 
Buonaparte obtained and transmitted to him 
documents, which, if Ferdinand should 
prove intractable, ml|^t afford ground for 
•eltiiig hia right aaide^ and tianaacting with 



his flither as ttill the legitimate possesMr 
of the throne of Spain. 

A new actor soon q>peared on this busy 
stage. This waa Savary. who waa often in- 
traated with Buonaparto^a most delicate ne- 
gotiations. He came, it waa alated, to 
mquire particulariy into the character of 
the inaurrection at Aranjuex, and of the old 
King'a abdication. He affected to believe 
that the explanationa which Ferdinand af> 
forded on these subjecU, would be aa aatis- 
factoiy to hia aovereisn as to himsetf; and 
having thus opened the young King's heart, 
by perfectly iqiproviBff ofhis cause and con- 
diict, he assumed the language of a friend- 
ly adviser, and urged and entreated, by 
every species of argument, that Ferdinand 
should meet Boonsparte on the road to 
Madrid; and the young aovereign, beaet 
with difficultiea, aaw no resource but in 
comiriiance. Tlie capital waa surrounded 
by an army of forty thousand foreiffners. 
The communications of Murat with ranee 
were kept open by thirty thousand more ; 
while, exclusive of the Spanish troopa, 
whom the French had withdrawn to distant 
realms in the character of auxiliaries, the 
rest of the native forces dispersed over the 
whole realm, and in many cases observed 
and mastered by the French, did not per- 
haps exceed Qurtjr Aousand men. If Fer- 
dinand remained in Madrid, therefore, he 
wae as much under the mastery of the 
French as he would have been when ad- 
vancing northward on the journey to meet 
Buonaparte ; while, to leave his capital, , 
and raiae hia standard against France in a 
distant province, seemed 'an idea which 
despemtion only could have prompted. 

Mumt, whose views of personal ambition 
were interested in the complete accom- 
plishment of the subjugation or Spain, seems 
to have seen no objection remaining when 
military resistance was placed out of the 
question. But the penetration of N^Mleon 
went far deeper ; and, judging from a letter 
written to Murat on the S9th March, it 
seems to have induced him to pause, while 
he surveyed all the probable chancea which 
might attend the prosecution of hia plan. 
The ivsignation of Charlea IV. had, he ob- 
aerved, greatly eompUcated the anaira of 
Spain, and thrown him into much pei^^ex- 
i^. ''Do not," be continued, "conceive 
that ton are attacking a diaarmed nation, 
and nave only to make a demonstration of 
Your troops to subiect Spain. The Revo- 
lution of die SOtfa March, when Charies re- 
signed the throne, serves to show there la 
energy amon|[ the Spanish people. You 



have to do with a new people, who will ' 
di^ay all the enthusiasm proper to men 
whose political feelings have not been 
worn out br frequent exercise. The Gran- 
dees and Clergy are masters of Spain. If 
Ifaev once entertain fear for their privileges 
and political existence, they may raise lev 
¥rhich will render 



the war eternal. I have at present parti- 
sans ; but if I show myself in the character 
of a conqueror, I cannot ret^n one of them. 
The Priiee of the Peace is detested, be- 
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cauM they tceUM him ef hanaa betnjad 
Spain to France. The Prince orthe Asta- 
riafl hu none of the qualities requiaite for a 
monarchy bat that will not proTent their 
making him out a hero, proTiduiff he atands 
forth m opposition to us. I will have no 
violence onered to the persons of that fam- 
ily—it is needless to render ouiaelves na- 
necfesiarily odious." 

Napoleon, in this remarkable document, 
touches again on the hasard of a popttla;r 
war in Spain, and on the dangers aoeinff 
from the intciference of the Eiv^iish ; and 
then proceeds to consider what course his 
own politics demand. '' Shall I go to Mad- 
rid, and there exercise the power of aj^nd 
Protector of the realm of Spain, b^ deciding 
between the father and son 7— Were 1 to 
leplace Charles and his minister, they are 
so unpopular that they could not sustain 
themselTea three months. Qn the other 
hand, Ferdinand is the enemy of ,. France ; 
and to set him on the throne would be to 
gratify those parties in the state who have 
long oesired tne destruction of her authori- 
^. A matrimonial alliance would be but a 
feeble tie of union betwixt us. 

" I do not approve of your Highoesa bav- 
ins ao hastily possessed yourself of the cap< 
ital. Yott ought to have kept the army at 
ten leagues distant from Madrid, xou 
could not be aure whether the people and 
the mamstracy would have rec<^gmsed the 
young King. Your arrival has powerfully 
served him, by giving the alarm to the 
Spaniards. 1 have commanded Savanr to 
open a communication with the old Kiiig, 
and he will inform you of what passes. In 
tlie meantime^ I prescribe to you the fol- 
lowing line of conduct. — 

" You will take care not to engage me to 
hold any interview with Ferdinand w\ 
Spain, unless yot* judge the situatkon of 
things such, that I have no alternative save 
acknowledging him as King. You will use 
all manner of civility towards the old King, 
the Queen, and Godoy, and will require 
that the same honours be rendered to them 
as heretofore. You will so manage, that 
the Spaniards may not sumct the eoune I 
intend to pursue. This will not be difieult, 
for I have not fixed >upon it myself He 
then recommends, that such insinuations 
be made to all classes, as may best induce 
them to expect advantages from a mote 
close union with France j exhorts Mont to 
trust his interests exclusively to hie care ; 
hints that Fortujgal will renudn at his dis- 
posal ; and enjoins the strictest discipline 
on the part of the French soldiery. 'Lastly, 
he enjoins Murat to avoid all ex|»lanation 
with the Spanish generals, and all interfer- 
ence with their order of march. '' There 
must not/' he says in one place^ '' be a sin- 
gle match burnt ;'' and in another, he uses 
Uie almost prophetic expression,-^'^ ^war 
•net hnak eul, all u Iq»V* 

This letter hss a high degree of interest, 
IB it tends to show, that not one of the cir- 
enmstances which attended the Spanish in- 
furrection escaped the prescient eye of Na- 
poleon, althoui^ ttie headloog course of his 
ambition drove him upon the very perils 



which his pc^tjeal wisdom had foreseen and 
delineated. The immense object of ad- 
ding Spain to his empire, seemed worthy of 
being pursued, even at the risk of stirring 
to arms her hardy population^ and excitinv 
a national war, which he himself foretold 
might prove perpetual. 

Meantime, to assist the intrigues of Mu- 
rat, there was carried on a sort of under 
plot, the object of which was to disguise 
Napoleon's real intentions, and induce the 
counsellors of Ferdinand to conclude, that 
he did not mean to use bis power over 
Spain, Mive for the attainment of some lim- 
ited advantages, far short of engrossing the 
supreme authoritv, and destroying the in- 
dependence of the kingdom. With this 
view, some illusory terms held out had 
been communicated by Dnroc to. the Span- 
ish ambassador, Uqiuerdo, and of wnich 
Ferdinand's council had received informa- 
tion. These seemed to intimate, that Na- 
poleon's exactions from Spain might be 
gratified by the cession of Navarre, and 
some part of her frortier on the north^ in 
exchange for the whole of Portugnl, which, 
according to Isqnierdo'a information, Na- 

Soleon was not unwilling to cede to Spain, 
ttch an exchange, however objectionable 
on the ground of policy and morality, would 
have been ro^farded as a comparatively easy 
ransom, considepng the disastrous state of 
Spain, and the character of him who had 
coiled around the derenceless kingdom the 
folds of his power. 

Under all the influences of hope and fear. 
CMiscious helplessness, and supreme dread 
of Niqpoleon, Ferdinana took his determina- 
tion, and announced to his Council of State 
his purpose of going as far as Burgos, to 
meet his faithful friend and mighty uly the 
Emperor. His absence, he said, would 
amount to a few days, and he created his 
uncle, Don Antonio. President, during that 
time, of the High Council of Government. 
An eifort was made by Ferdinand, previous 
to his departure, to open a more friendly 
communication with his father ; but the an- 
swer only bore that the King was retiring 
to rest, and oeuld not be troubled. 

On the 11th April, in an evil dcy, and an 
hour of woe, to use the language of the 
Spanish Romancers, Ferdmsad set out en 
his joome^r, accompanied by Sayary, who 
eagerly solicited that honour, assuring him 
th«t diey would meet Buonaparte at Bur- 
gos. But at Burgos there were no tidings 
of the French Cmperor, and it wiur only 
when he had prckceeded as far as Vittoria, 
that Ferdinand learned Napoleon had but 
then reached Bonrdeaox, and was on his 
way to Bayonne. He halted, therefore, at 
Vittoria, where Savanr left him, and went 
on to France, to render an account to his 
master to what extent his mission had sue- 
ceeoed. 

Afraid to advance or to retire, yet feeling 
ridiculous in the situation where he was, 
Ferdinand's unpleasant moments spent at 
Vittoria wero not much cheered by private 
intelligence brought him by Don Mariano 
Urquiio. This was a Spanish nobleman of 
considerable talent^ who had ponetruted Um 
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her Anjj lest cigiit of thame and woman- 
kood so far aa to tell Terdiaand, in her 
hoahand'e presence, that he was the aon 
of another man^ Baoniq>arte eipressed 
himself greatly ahocked at thia scene, in 
which he compared the Queen's language 
and deportment to that of a fhry on the 
Grecian atage. The Prince's situation, he 
owned, mored him to pity ; but the emo- 
tion was not strong enough to produce any 
interposition in his faTOur. Confused witn 
a scene so dresdful, and at the same time 
so disgusting, Ferdinand at length executed 
the renunciation which had been demanded 
in snch intemperate terms. This occurred 
on the 6th of May 1808. But the master 
of the drama h^ not waited till this time 
to commence his operations. 

Two days before Ferdinand's abdication, 
thalis,opon the 4th, his father Charles, 
aeting in the character of King, which he 
had laid aside at - Aranjuez, had named Jo- 
achim Mnrat Lieutenant-General of his 
kingdom, and President of the Govern- 
ment. A proclamation was at the same 
time published, in which the Spaniards 
were particularly vnd anxiously cautioned 
acainst listeLing to treacherous men, agents 
of England, who might stir them up against 
France, ami assuring them that Spain had 
BO well-founded hope of safety, excepting 
in the friendship of the Great Emperor. 

On the same day, and without waiting for 
•nch additional right as he mi^ht have de- 
tired ftom his son's renunciation, Charles 
resigned all claims on Spain, with its 
kuigdoms and territories, in favour of his 
ftiend and faithful ally, the Emperor of the 
French. To pireserve some appearance of 
attention to external forms, it was stipulat- 
ed that the cession only took place under 
the ezoress conditions that tne integrity 
«ikd inaependence of the kinsdom ahould 
be preserved, and that the Catholic religion 
ahould be the only one practised in Spain. 
Finally, all decrees or confiscation or of 
penal consequences, which had been issu- 
ed since the revolution of Araniuez, were 
declared noU and void. Charles having 
thns secured^ as it was termed, the pros- 
perity, integrity, and independence of his 
kingdom, bv these articles, stipulates, by 
seven which follow, for the suitable main- 
tenance of himself and his Queen, his 
minister the Prince of the Peace, and of 
others their followers. Rank, income, 
appanages, were heaped on them, accord- 
inglv, with no nicgara hand j for the prod- 
wuity of the King's gift called for some 
adec^oate requital. 

Still the resignation of Ferdin^d in 
Napoleon's favour was necessary to give 
him some more colourable right, than could 
be derived from the alienation, by the 
fkther, of a crown which he had previously 
abdicated. Much urgency was used with 
Ferdinand on the occasion, and for some 
time firmly resisted. But he found him- 
self completely in Napoleon's power ; and 
the tragedy of the Duke d'Enghien might 
hsYe taught him, that the Emperor stood 
m little eeremony with those who were 
tateimptioBs lo hif path. HU ooansellon 



also assured him, that no resignation which 
he could execute in his present state of 
captivity could be binding upon himself or 
upon the Spanish nation. Yielding, then, 
to the circumstances in which he was 
placed, Ferdinand also entered into a trea^ 
ty of resignation 3 but he no longer ob« 
tained the kingdom of Etruria, or tne mar- 
riage with Buonaparte's niece, or any of 
the other advantages held out in the be* 
ginning of the negotiation. These were 
forfeited by his temporary hesiutipn to 
oblige the Emperor. A safe and pleasant 
place of residence, which was not to be ab- 
solutely a prison, and an honourable pen- 
sion, were all that was allowed to Feniinand, 
in exchange for his natural birth-right, 
the mighty kia^om of Spain. The Infants, 
his broUiers^ who adhered to the aame ac- 
cession which stripped Ferdinand of his 
heritage, were in like manner recon»- 
pensed by similar provisions for their hold- 
ing in future the kind ot life which that 
resignation condemned them to. lli« 

Ealace of Navarre and its dependencies 
ad been assigned to Ferdinand as his rws^ 
idence; but he and his brothers, the In- 
fants, were afterwards conducted to thkt 
of Vallen<;ay, a superb mansion belonging 
to the celebrated Talleyrand, who was pun- 
ished, it was said, by this allocation, for 
having differed in opinion from his master. 
On the mode m which he should conduct 
himself towards Spain. The royqi captives 
observed such rules of conduct as were re- 
commended to them, without dreaming 
apparently either of escape or of resistance 
to the will of the victor ; nor did their de- 
portment, during the tremendous conflict 
which was continued in the name of Fer- 
dinand for »bur years and upwards, ever 
give Napoleon any excuse tor close re- 
straint, or food for ulterior suspicions. 

The Spanish royal family thus consigned 
to an unresisted fate, it only followed to 
supply the vacsnt throne by a new dynasty, 
as Napoleon called it ; but, in fact, by some 
individual closely connected with himself, 
and absolutely dependent upon him>^ 
much in the manner in which the inferior 
partners of a commercial establishment 
are connected with, and subject to, the 
management of the head of the house. For 
this purpose, he had cast his eyes on Lucien, 
who was, after Napoleon, the ablest of the 
Buonaparte family, and whose presence of 
mind had so critically assisted bis brother 
at the expulsion of the Council of Fiva 
Hundred from Saint Cloud, in a moment 
when, in the eyes of the by-standers, that 
of Napoleon seemed rather to waver. 

It has been mentioned before, that Lu- 
cien had offended Napoleon by forming n 
marriage of personal attachment; and it 
is supposed, that on his part, he saw with 
displeasure the whole institutions and lib* 
erties of his native coantry sacrificed to the 
grandeur of one man. though that man wat 
bis brother. He baa been heard to say of 
Napoleon, " that ievery word and action of 
his were dictated by his political system,*' 
and " that the character of his politics 
fosted entirely on egotism." Even the 
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SroJTer of the kingdom of Spaun, therefore, 
id not tempt Lucien from the enjoyment! 
of a private itation, where he employed 
a large income in codectin^- pictares and 
objectfl of art, and amused his own leisare 
with literary composition. Receiving this 
repulse from Lucien, Buonaparte resolved 
to transfer his eldest" brother Joseph from 
the throne of Naples, where, as an Italian, 
acquainted with Uie language and manners 
of the country, he enjoyed some de^ee of 
popularity, and bestow on him a kingdom 
far more difficult to master and to covem. 
Joachim Murat, Gra:id Duke, as he was 
called, of Bcrv, at present in command of 
the army whicli occupied Madrid, w:is des< 
lined to succeed Joseph in the throne which 
he Vra.^ about to vacate. It was said, that 
the subordinate parties wero alike aisap- 
pointed with the parts assisned them in 
this mask of sovereigns. Murat tliought 
his military tcdents deserved tlie throne of 
Spain, and the less ambitious Joseph, pre- 
ferring <}uiet to extent of territory, would 
have Willingly remained contcnti^d, with 
the l^bs important royalty of Naples. But 
Napoleon aid not permit the will of otliers 
tD interfere with what he had previously 
determined, and Joseph was summoned to 
meet him at Bayonne, and prepared, by 
instructions communicated to him on the 
road, to perform withoat remonstrance his 
part in the pageant. The purposes of Na^ 
poleon were now fully announced to the 
world. An assembly of Notables from all 
parts of Spain were convoked, to recognise 
the new monarch, and adjust the constitu- 
tion under which Spain should be in future 
administered. ^ 
The place of meeting wis at Bayonne ; 



the date of convocation was the 16th of 
June 'y and the object announced for con- 
sideration of the JNotables was the regen- 
eration of Spain, to be effected under tho 
auspices of Napoleon. 

But events had already occurred in that 
kingdom, tending to show thtft the prise, of 
which Buonaparte dispoeed so freely^ was 
not, and might perhaps never be, within his 
possession. He had indeed obtained, by a 
course of the most audacious treachery, all 
those advantages which, after the more hon- 
ourable success obtained in great battk^is, 
had prostrated powerful nations at his feet. 
He had secured the capital with an army of 
forty thousand men. The frontier fortress- 
es were in his possession, and enabled him 
to maintain his conmiunication with Ma- 
drid ; the troops of the Spanish monarchy 
v.ere either foHowing his own banner in re- 
mote climates, or broken up and scattered 
in small bodies through Spain itself. Thes« 
advantages he had possessed over Austria 
afUr Austerlits, and over Prussia after Je- 
na; and in both cases these monarchict 
were placed at the victor^s discretion. But 
in neither case had he, as now at Bayonne, 
the persons of the Roval Family at his own 
disposal, or had he reduced them to the ne- 
cessity of becoming his mouth-piece, or or- 
gan. ' in announcing to the people the will 
of the, conqueror. So that, in tnis very im- 
portant particular, the advantages which ha 
possessed over Spain were ffreator than, 
those which Napoleon had obtained over 
an^ other country. But then Spain con- 
tained within herself principles of oppoai- 
tion, which were nowhere else found to 
eiist in the same extent. 



OHAP. ZX. 
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TifR government of Spain, a wo?n-out des- 
potism, lodged in the nands of a family of 
the lowest degree of intellect, was one of 
the worst in Europe; and the state of the 
nobility, speaking in general, (for there 
were noble exceptions,) seemed scarce less 
degraded. The incestuous practice of mar- 
rying within the near degreea of propinqui- 
ty, had long exiated, with its usual conse- 
quences, the dwarfing of the bodv, and de- 
generacy of the understanding. The edu- 
cation of the nobility was committed to the 
priests, who took care to give them no 
lights oeyond Catholic bigotry. The cus- 
tom of the country introduced them to 
premature indalaences, and they ceased to 
be children, without arriving either at the 
atrength or the intellect of youth. 



Tlie middling claaaes, inhabitants of 
towns, and those who followed the learned 
professions, had not been so generally sub- 
jected to the same withering influence of 
superstition and luxury. In jnany instan- 
ces, they had aoqoirecl sood education, and 
were superior to the biffotry which the 
ecclesiastics endeavourea to inspire them 
with ; but, mistaking the reverse of wrong 
for the right, many of these classes had 
been hurried into absolute scepticism, 
having renounced altogether the ideas of 
religion, which better inatruction ^mld 
have taught them to separate from super- 
station, and having adopted in their ex- 
travagance many of the doctrines which 
were so popular in France at the com« 
menccment of the Revolution. 
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llie lowvr claMes of SfMin. mod mpe- 
cially those who recided io the coontry, 
poMe«8cd nearly the rame ehRracter which 
their ancetton exhibited under the reign of 
Charles V. They were little interested hy 
the imperfections of the government, for 
the system, though execrable, did not im- 
nediatehr afieet Uieir comforts. They lay 
too low for personal oppression, and as the 
expenses of ^e state were supplied from 
the produce of the American provinces, 
the Spanish peasants were strangers, in a 
great measure, to the exactions of the tax- 
gatherer. Born in. a delicious climate, 
where the soil, on the slightest labour, re> 
tamed far more than was necessary for die 
support of tiie labourer ; extreme poverty 
was as rare as hard foil. The sobriety and 
moderation of the Spaniard continued to be 
one of his striktnff characteristics ; he pre- 
ferred his personu ease to increasing the 
sphere of bis enjoyments, and would ratlier 
rnjuy his leisure upon dry bread and on- 
ions, than toil more severely to gain better 
fare. His indolence was, however, often 
exchanged for the most active excitation, 
and though slow in the labours of the field, 
the Spaniard was inexhaustible in his pow- 
ers of traveling through his plains and 
sierms, and at the end of a toilsome day's 
journey, seemed more often desirous of 
driving away his fatigue by the dance, than 
of recruiting himself by repose. There 
were manv classes of peasantry,— shep- 
herds, muleteers, traders between distant 
provinces,->who led a wandering life by 
profession, and, from the insecure state of 
tlie roads, were in the habit of carrving 
arms. But even the general habits of'^thc 
cultivators of the soil led them to part with 
the advantages of civilixed society upon 
more easy terms than the peasantry of a 
less primitive country. The few and sim« 
plenghtsof the Spaniard were under the 
protection of the Alcalde, or judge of his 
village, in whose nomination he had usual- 
ly a vote, and whose judgment was usually 
satisfactory. If, however, an individual 
experienced oppression, he took his cloak, 
•word, and musket, and alter or without 
Kvengins the real or supposed injury, plunff- 
edinto ttie deserts in which the peninsula 
ebounds, joined one of the numerous bands 
of contraband traders and outlaws by which 
they were haunted, and did idl this without 
experiencing any violent change, either of 
sentiment or manner of life. 

As the habits of the Spaniard rendered 
him a ready soldier, his disposition and 
feelinss made him a willing one. He re- 
tainco, with other traits of his ances^. 
much of that Castilian pride, which mixed 
both with the virtues and defects of his 
nation. The hours of his indolence were 
often bestowed on studying the glories of 
his fathers. He was well acquunted with 
their stmgi^es against the Moors, their 

Slendld conquests in the New World, 
sir lonff wan with France ; and when the 
modem Castilian contrasted his own times 
with those which had passed away, he felt 
■isaranees in his bosom, that, if Spain 
had descended fVom the high pre-em- 



inence she formerly enjeyvl in Eifropft. 

it was not the fattit of the Spanish pe** 
pie. The present crisis gave an Kiditie»^ 
al stimulus to their natural etmiage aad 
their patriotism, because the yoke with 
which they were threatened was that of 
France, a people to whom their own na* 
tional character stands in such oppositioBi 
as to excite mutual hatred and contempt 



thinking, to the lively, bustling, 

Frenchman, indeflltigable in prosecution 
of whatever he undertakes, and calculating 
frequently his means of accompliahing his 
purjrase, with much more ingenuity thwi 
integrity. Tlie bigotry of the Spaniftrdn 
was no less strikingly contrasted with the 
scoffing, and, at the aame time, proselytia- 
ing scepticisms, which ha,d been long a 
distinction of modem France. 

To conclude, the Spaniards, easily awak« 
ened to anger by national aggression, and 
peculiarly sensible to such on the part of a ' 
rival nation, were yet more irresistibly ex- 
cited to resistance and to revenge, by the 
insidious and fraudulent manner in which 
they had seen their country striptof her de^* 
fenders, deprived of her frontier fortresses, 
her capita] seized, and her royal family kid- 
napped, by an ally who had not alleged 
even a shadow of pretext for such enw- 
mous violence. ^ 

Such being the character of the Span^ 
iards, and sncn the provocation they had re* 
ceived, it was impossible that much time 
should elapse ere their indignation became 
manifest The citizens of Madrid had look- 
ed on with gloomy suspicios at the course 
of public events which rbllowed Ferdinand's 
impradent journey to Bayonae. Bv de> 
grees almost all the rest ofthe royal &mily 
were withdrawn thither, and Geidoy, upon 
whose head, as a great public criminal, the 
people ardently des irea to see vengeanee 
inflictedj^as also transferred to the same 
place. The interest excited in the fate of 
the poor relics of the royal family remain- 
ing at Madrid, which consisted only of the 
Queen of Etraria and her children, the In- 
fant Don Antonio, brother ofthe old King, 
and Don Francisco, youngest brother of 
Ferdinand, grew deeper and deeper among 
the populace. 

On the last day of April, Murat produced 
an order to Don Antonio, who still held a 
nominal power of regency, demandinir that 
the Queen of Etraria and her chudrea 
should be sent to Bayonne. This occasion- 
ed some discussion, snd the news getting 
abroad, the public seemed generally deter- 
mined that they woald not permit the last 
remains of their royal family to travel that 
road, on which, as on that wnich led to the 
lion's den in the fable^ they could discern 
the trace of no returains footsteps. The 
tidings from thence had beoome gradualiy 
more and more unfavoursble to me part»» 
sans of Ferdinand, and the courier, who us* 
ed to arrive every night from Bayoane, was 
anxiously expeeted on the evening of April 
die dOth, •• likely to hriagdeeimve nawaof 
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N i p o i eoa't iatontimif tofwudaliis mpX rm- 
ilor. No eourier irriTed, snd the populace 
retired for the ereniiigy in the highest de- 
§^99 Sloomy aad diacontented. On the 
next dey (ftnt of May) the Gate of the Sun', 
•nd die ▼icinity of the Poetoffice, were 
erowded with men, whoee looks meoaced 
▼iolenee, and whoee capas, or long clocks, 
were aaid to conceal arms. The French 
ganison Mt under arms, but thia day also 
pasiied pn without bloodahed. 

On the 2d <rf'Ma/, the streets presented 
the same doomy and menacing appearance. 
Hie crowds which filled them were a^tat- 
ed bT reports that the whole remaining 
memoers of the royal family were to be re- 
BOTed, and they aaw the Queen of Etruria 
and lier children put into their carriagea, to- 
gether with Don Francisco, the youngest 
brother of Ferdinand, a youth of fourteen, 
who appeased lo feel his fate, for he we^ 
bitterlyi .The general fury broke out at this 
spectacle, and at once and on all sides, the 
populace of Madrid assailed the French 
troops with the moat bitter animosity. The 
numoer of French who fell was Tory con< 
aiderable, the weapons of the assailants be- 
ing chiefly their long knives, which the 
Spaniards use with such fatal dexterity. 

Murat poured troops into the city to sup- 
press the consequences of an explosion, 
which had been long expected. The streets 
were cleared with volleys of gnpe-shot and 
with charges of cavalry, bat it required near 
three or K>ur hours' bard fighting to con- 
vince the citixena of Madrid, ttiat they were 
engaged in an atteinpt entirely hopeless. 
About the middle of the day, some mem- 
bers of the Spanish government, joining 
themselves to the more humane part of the 
French Generals, and particulsriy General 
Harispe, interfered to separate the combat- 
ants, when there at length ensued a cessa- 
tion of these strange hostilities, maintained 
so long and with auch fury by men almost 
totally unarmed, againat the flower of the 
French army. 

A general amnesty was proclaimed, in de- 
fiance of which Marat caused to be seised 
upon and executed several large bands of 
Spaniards, made prisoners in the acuflle. 
They were shot in partiea of forty or fifty 
at a time : and as the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to illuminate their houses during that 
dreadful ni^t, the dead and dying mi^t be 
seen lying on .the pavement as clearly as at 
noon-oay. These military executiona were 
teaewed on the two or three following days, 
probably with more attention to the selec- 
tion of victims Jor die insurgents were now 
condemned by French milituy courts. The 
number of citisens thus murdered is said to 
have amounted to two or three hundred at 
least. On the 6th Mttfy Murat published a 
proclamation, relaxing in his severity. 

This crisis hsd been extremely violent, 
much more so, perhapa, than the French 
had ever experienced in a aimilar situation ; 
but it had been encountered with auch ce- 
lerity, and put down with such rigour, that 
Murat may well have thought that the se- 
verity was sufficient to prevent the recur- 
MBce of similar scenes. The citisens of 



Madrid did notagun, indeed, undertake dM 
task of fruitless opposition ; iMit, like a bull 
stupified by the nrat blow of the axe. suffer* 
ed their conquerors to follow forui their 
fatal purpoae, without cesistance, but else 
without submission. 

News came now with sufficient speed, 
and their tenor was such as to impress obe- 
dience on those ranks, who had rank and 
title to lose. Don Antonio set off for Bay- 
onne ; and on the 7th of May arrived, and 
was promulffated at Madrid, a declaration 
by the old King Charles, nominating Mu* 
rat Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 
The abdication of the son, less expected 
snd more mortifying, was n^xt made public, .- 
and a proclamation in his name ana those 
of the Infants, Don Carlos and Don Antonio, 
recommended the laying aside ail spirit of 
resistance, and an implicit obedience to the 
irresistible power of France. 

The destined plan of government was then 
unfolded by Murat to the Council of Cas- 
tile, who first, by an adulatonr address, and 
then by a deputation of their body despatch- 
ed personally to Bayonne, hailed the ex- 
pected resuscitation of the Spanish mon- 
archy as a certain and infallible consequence 
of the throne being possessed by a relation 
of the great Napoleon. Other bodies of 
consequence were prevailed upon to send 
similar addresses : and one in the name of 
the city of Madrid, its streets still slippery 
with the blood of its citixens, was despatch* 
ed to express tlie congratulations of the 
capital. The summons of Murat, as Lieu- 
tenant-General of King Charles, and after- 
wards one from Buonaparte, as possessed 
of the sovereign power by the cession of ^ 
that feeble monarch, convoked the propos- 
ed meeting of the Notables at Bayonne on 
15th June ; and the members so summoned 
benn to depart from such places as were 
under the immediate influence of the 
French armies, in order to give their atten- 
dance upon the proposed convocation. 

The news of the insurrection of Madrid, 
on the 2d May, had in the meantime com- 
municated itself with the speed of electrici- 
ty to the most remote provmccs of Uie king- 
uom ; and everywhere , I ike an alarm-si^d, ' 
had inspired the most impassioned spint of 
opposition to the invaders. The kingdom, 
from all its provinces, cried out wiJi one 
voice for war and vengeance ^ and the. 
movement was so universu and simultane- 
ous, tliAt the general will seemed in a great, 
measure to overcome or despise every dis- 
advantage, which could arise from the sud- 
denness of the event, and the unprepared 
state of the country. 

The occupation of Madrid might have 
been of more importance to check and de- 
range the movements of the Spanish nation 
at large, if that capital had borne exactly 
the same relation to the kingdom whicli 
other metropolises of Kurope osnally occu* 

Kto theirs, and which Paris, in particular, 
ars towards France. But Spam oonsista 
of several separate provinces, rormerly dis- 
tinct sovereignties, which having been 
united under Uie aame sovereign by the va- 
rious modoi of inheritance, treaty, or coq- 
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mwt. still nteia tfieir Mfwrate laws ; vid 
tkoaga agreetiig in Um general featoree of 
the national character, hare ehadea of die- 
tinetion which diatitt^iah them from each 
other. Biacaj, Gdicia, Catalonia, Andalu- 
eia, Valencia, and other leaser dominiona of 
Spain, each had their eapitala, their inter- 
nal gvnremment, and the meana of] 



wailoat. 



for' reaiataace, thon^ Madri< 
The patriotic ipirit hroke oat in 



all paita of Spain at once, etcepting when 
the French actaally peeeeMeU large garri< 



aona, and even there the apirit of the 
pie waa anOciently manifeat. The call for 
resistance nsaallT hegan amon^ the lower 
claw of the inhabitants. Bat in sach in* 
atances as their natnral leaders and saperi- 
ora declared thenaaehrea frankly for the 
aame caose, the insorgenta arranged .them- 
nelmea qoietl j in the ruika of sohordination 
natnral to them, and ttie meaaarea which 
the time tendered neeeaaary were adopted 
with rigour and anaaimity. In other ia- 
atancea, when the perMuw in poaa e aaion of 
the anthotffty oppoaed themaelTea to the 
wiahes of tM people, or gave them reaaon, 
by tflorgiveraation and aifectation of delay, to 
the canae 
. le broke 
viiidictiTe tem- 
per by the noat bloodv ezceaaea. At Val- 
encia in paittcnlar, beibre the inavrrection 
eoald be organimd, a wretched prieat, call- 
ed CalTo, had headed the nbble in the 



oy EBfgiTenanoa ana aneciaaon oi oe 
believe they were not aincere in the 
of the eoantiy , the faiy of the people 
rat, and they indulged their vindictiT^ 
perbr the moat bloodr ezceaaea. A 



t of npwanb of two hundred French re- 
aidiiv within the city, who were gailtleaa 
of any offence, except their being of that 
eenntey. Tlie gotemor of Cadia, Solano, 
falling ander popular aaapicion, waa, in like 
manner jrat to death ; and aimilar bloody 
aeenes a:gnaliied the bieakinff oat of the in- 
surrection in diffsrentparta orthe Peainaala. 
Tet, among these burata of pcoalar fliry, 
there were mixed great aigna or ealmneaa 
and national aa^aei^. The airangementa 
made for Mganisiag their defence, were 
wiaely adopted. The aapreme power of 
uadi diatrict waa Teated in a Junta, or ae- 
lect Cosunittee, who were chosen by the 
people, and in general the eelectioa waa ja- 
oScioaaly made. Theee bodiea were necea- 
uaitty indenendent in their reapectire gov- 
•iniiieuti, but a friendly eommnnication 
was actitely maintained among them, and 



temporary gdvemora chanoed, genetally 
■peaking, to be men of integrity andtalenta. 
These provisional Juntas proceeded to 
net with mnch Tigour. The/ieh were call- 
eA upon for patnotic contribotioM.- The 
clergy were requested to send the church 
plate to the mint. The poor were eigoined 
to enter the ranka of the defendera of the 
country, or to labour on the fortifications 
which the defences rendered necessary. 
AH Jieae calls were willingly obeyed. The 
Spanish soldierr, wherever sitoatod, tamed 
Invariably to tae side of the country, and 
tlm Inaurroction had not broken out many 
when the whole nation assumed a for- 
aspect of general and permanent 
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resistance. Let us, hi the mean tfane, •&> 
vert to the condact of Napoleon. 

That crisis, of which Baonaparte had ex- 
presaed so much apprehension in bia pro- 
phetic letter to Marat— the commencement 
of that war, which waa to be ao long in ar- 
riving at a close— had taken place in the 
atreeU of Madrid on the aecond of May ; 
and the alao^ter of the inhabitanta. with 
the aabaequent ezecutiona by the orders of 
Marat, had given the signal for the popufl^ 
fennentation throughout Spain, which soon 
attained the extent we have jast described. 

The news arrived at Bayonne on the 4th 
May, the very dav on which the weak old 
King surrendered his regal rights to Napo- 
leon j and the knowledge that blood had. 
been spilled, became an additional reason 
for urging Ferdinand to authenticate that 
cession. To force forward the transaction 
without a moment'a delay ; to acquire a 
right auch as he could instantly make use of 
aa a pretext to employ his superior force 
and diaciplined army, became now a matter 
of the last in^wrtance ; and Cevalloa avera, 
that, in order to overcome Ferdinand'a ihe- 
pugnaace, Ni^leon uaed langua^ of the 
most violent kind, commanding hia captive 
to chooae betwixt death and acquieacence 
in hia pleaaure. The French Emperor auo- 
ceeded in this point, as we have already 
ahown^ and he now proceeded to Che execu- 
tion of hia ultimate purpose, without conde- 
scending to notice that the people of Spain 
were a par^ concerned in this change of 
rulera, and that they were in arms in alt 
her provincea for the purpose of oppoa- 
- — it. 

'o the French public, the insurrection of 
Madrid was described as a mere popular ez- 
plosion^ although, perhaps for tae porpose 
of striking terror, the numbers of the Span- 
ish who fell were exaggerated from a few 
hundreds to " some thousands of the worst 
disposed wretches of the capital," whose 
destruction waa stated to be matter of joy 
and congratulation to all good citizens. On 
the yet more formidable insurrections 
through Spain in general, the Moniteur ob- 
aerved an absolute silence. It speared as 
if the French troopa had been everywhere 
received by the Spaniah people aa libera- 
tora ; and as if the proud nation, which pos- 
sessed so many agea of fame, was waiting 
her doom from the pleasure of the French 
Emperor, with the same pasaive apirit ex- 
hibited by the humbled reoublica of Venice 
or Genoa. 

Buonaparte proceeded on the aame plan 
of diMuiae, and aeemed himself not to no- 
tice tCoee aigna of general resiatance which 
be took care to conceal from the public. 
We have already mentioned the proceed- 
inn of the Aaaembly of Notables, whom ha 
affected to oonaider aa the repreaentatives 
of the Spaniah nation, though summoned by 
a foreiga prince, meeting within a foreign 
land, aid poaaeaaing no powera of delega- 
tion enabling them, under any legal form, 
to dispose of the righu of the meanest ham« 
let in Spain. Joseph, who arrived at Bay- 
on the 6th of June, was recognised 



by these obsequious personages j received 
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their homage ^ agreed to guarantee their 
new conatitution, and promised faappineaa 
to Spain, while he onl;^ alluded to the exia- 
tence of diacontenta in that kingdom, by 
expreaaing hia intention to remain ignorant 
oTthe particulara of aach ephemeral diatar- 
bancea. 

At length Napoleon, who had convoked 
Ihia compliant body, thoug|ht proper to give 
them aumenee before their return to their 
own country. It ia eaid he wu tired of a 
farce to wiiich few were dispoaed to give 
any weight or conaequence. At least he 
was BO much embarrassed bj a conscious- 
ness of the wide distinction between the re- 
al condition in which he was placed^ and 
that which he was desirous of being 
thought to hold,lhathe lOat, on this occa- 
aion, his usual presence of mind ; was eni- 
barrasaed in hia manner ; repeated from 
time to time phrases which had neither 
meaninff nor propriety ; and took a brief 
adieu of his astonished audience, who were 
Burprised to see how much the conscious- 
ness of the evil part he was acting had con- 
fuaed his usual audacity of assertion, and 
checked the fluency of nia general style of 
elocution. 

The brothers then parted, and Joaeph pre- 
pared to accomplish the aestinies shaped 
out for him by his brother, while Napoleon 
returned to uie capital of his auginentod 
empire. The former did not travel fast or 
far, although the Moniteurs announced no- 
thing aave the general joy testified by the 
Spaniards at hii reception, and the aeren- 
aaos performed bv the natives on their gui- 
tars from nicht till morning under the win- 
dows of their new sovereiip. The sounds 
by which he was in reauty surrounded, 
were of a sterner and more warlike charac- 
ter. The tidinsB of insurrection, imper- 
fectly heard and reluctantly listened to, on 
the northern side of the Pyrenees, were re- 
newed witii aatounding and overpowering 
reiteration, aa the intruaive King approach- 
ed the ecene of his proposed usurpation. 
Tie was in the condition of the huntaman, 
who, believing that the tiger ia at his mer- 
cy, and secured in the toils, has the un- 
pleajihig surprise of finding him fVee, aiid ir- 
ritated to frensy. It was judged proper, as 
Joseph possessed no talenta of a military 
order, that he should remain at Vittoria un- 
til the meaaurea adopted by hia brother's 
generala might aecure him a free and safe 
road to the capital. Itis Binsiilar,thatthe 
frontier town which thua aaw hia early heai- 
tition at entering upon hia undertaking, 
waa also witness to its final and diamcefbl 
conclusion, b^ the final defeat which he re- 
ceived there in 1819. 

No doubts or forebodin|8 attended the re- 
toni of Napoleon to Paris. The eyea of 
the French were too much dazzled by the 
■plendid acquisition to the Great Empire, 
which was auppoaed to have been aecurea 
}fy the measurea taken at Ba^onne, to per- 
mit them to examine the basis of violence 
and injustice on which it was to be found- 
ed. The union of France and Spein under 



kindred monaiche, had been loM«ecoim(» 
ed the mastefpiece of l^ouia Xrv.'a policy j 
and the French now aaw it, to outward ap- 
pearance, on the point of accompUahment, 
at the aimple wiah of the wonderful Man 
who had erected Prance into the Mistreaa 
of the World, and whoae vigour in forming 
plana for her yet aogmentii^ grandeur, wu 
only equalled by the celerity with which 
thev were carried into ezecutioa. 

Buonaparte had indeed availed himself to 
the utmoat ot thai art of seducing and act- 
ing upon the imagination of the French 
people, in which be accused the Directory 
of being deficient. He had atruns the pop- 
ular feeling in auch a manner, that it waa 
aure to roapond to almoat every note which 
he chose to strike upon it. The love of na- 
tional glory, initselfapraise-wortliy attri- 
bute, becomes a vice when it resU on suc- 
cess aceompiished by means inconsistent 
with honour and integrity. Tlteae unfa- 
vourable parts of the picture he kept in 
shade, while, as an artful picture-dealer, he 
threw the full lighta on thoae which an- 
nounced the augmented grandeur and hap- 
fiinoaa of France. The nation,alwaya wil- 
ing liatenera to their own praises, were 
contented to see with the eyea of their rul- 
er ; and at no period in hia life did Buona- 
parte appear to be in auch a oenuine de- 
gree the pride and admiration of France aa 
when returning from fiayonne, ailer having* 
in bis attempt to seize upon the crown of 
Spain, perpetrated a very great crime, and 
at the aame time committed an egregioua 
folly. 

The appearance of brilliant aoeceaa, how- 
ever, had its usual effect upon the multi- 
tude. In hia return through Pau, Thou- 
louae^ Montauban, and the other towns in 
that district, the Emperor was received with 
the honours due to a demi-god. Their an- 
tique and gloomy atreete were arched ove? 
with laureia, and strewed with flowera ; the 
external walla of their houses were cover* 
ed with tapeatiy. rich hanginge, and splen- 
did paintings; toe pooulation crowded to 
meet the Emperor, ana the aayoca, or pre* 
fecta, ceuld acarce find language enoujm to 
exaggerate what waa the actoal prevailing 
tone of admiration towards Napoleon's owr 
son. Bourdeauz alone exhibited a meUnr 
choly and ailent appearance. But Nantef 
and La Vendue, so oistinguished aa faithfoi 
to the Bourbon cause, aeemed to join in the 
general feeling of the period ; and the popr 
ulation of these countnea rushed to congrap 
tolate him, who. had with a strong hand 
plucked from the throne the last reigqing 
bra*- ch of that illustrioua houae. The goda. 
aaya a heathen poet, frequently punisC td^e 
folly of mortnla bv granting tneir own ill- 
choaen wiahee. In the preaont case; they 
who rejoiced in the seeming acquiaition of 
Spain to the French empire, oould not foie- 
aee that it waa to cost the ]xw9b of n million 
of Frenchmen 3 and he who received their 
oongntttlationa waa totally unaware, that 
he had been dining under hia own feet the 
mine by which M 1 
ed. 
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Plana i^Dtfemee ^Uu 9pam$h JvmUu^d^ftaUd hy tht ardour qfik§ Htmneiiona- 
ry Armie:^CrueUy qf tiu French Troopt, and inveteracy cf the SJpaAtardf.— £h<e< 
cease* i^the Invaden.'-Defeat qf Rio Skceo.-^ExuUaHon ftf Ntq>oUon,~-Jo9nh eit- 
fen Madrid—IBe reception.^ Duhemne compelled to retreat to BmrecloHa, anJMon- 

Unda.—D^eat iff Dvpont by Caatanoeat Baylen.—i 

I qf War. — Effeeta ofthia Victory and Capitulation. — Unreaaon- 



eey from before Valencia. —Dtfeat qf Dvpontby Caatanoaat Baylen.—Hia Army 

aurrendtra Priaonera cf War. — Effecta ofthia Victory and Capitulation. — Unreaaon" 

the BrUiah FubUc-^Joaeph leavea Madrid, and retiru to VUto- 



able enectaiiona 
ria.^Dtfence qf 

SoRROUNDED bj insiirrection, m we have 
■Uted them to be, the French Generals 
who haj entered Spain entertainefd no fear 
but that the ezpericnee of their auperiority 
iu nuUitarj akill and diaciBline, would soon 
teach the Spaniaxda the roUy of their una- 
Tailiog resistance. The invading armies 
were no longer commanded b/ Marat, who 
had returned to France, to proceed from 
thence to take possession of the throne of 
Naples, vacant by the promotion of Joseph, 
as in earlier life he might have attained a 
higher step of military rank, in consequence 
of regimental succession. Savary, who had, 
as we have seen, a principal share in di- 
recting Ferdinand's mind towards the fatal 
journev to Bayonne, remained in command 
at Maorid, and endsavoured, by a general 
srstem of vigorous efforts in various direc- 
tions, to put an end to the insnrrection, 
whicn had now become general wherever 
the French did not possess sueh preponder- 
ating armed force, as rendered opposition 
impoesible. We can but hint at the char- 
acter which the war assumed even at the 
outset, and touch generally upon its more 
ioiportant incidents. 
The Spanish Juntas had wisely recom- 
' mended to their countrymen to avoid gene- 
ral engagements,— to avail themselves of 
the dimculties of various kinds which their 
country presents to an army of invaders,^- 
to operate upon the flanks, the rear, and 
the communications of the French,— :iad to 
enm^ the enemy in a war of posts, in 
whicn courage and natural instinct bring 
the native atmnshooter more upon a level 
with the trained and practised soldier, than 
the professors of military tactics are at all 
times willing to admit But althou^ this 
plan was excellently laid down, an J in port 
adhered to, in which case it seldom failed 
to prove sueceesful. yet on many occasions 
it became impossible for the Spanish lead- 
ers to avoid more general actions, in which 
defeat and loss were* usually inevitable* 
The character of the insurrectionary ar- 
mies, or rather of the masses of armed cit- 
isens so called, led to many fatal errors of 
this kind. They were confident in their 
own numbers and courage, in proportion 
to their ignorance of the superiority which 
discipline, the possession of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and the power of executing combin- 
ed and united movements, must always 
bestow upon resular forcea. They were 
also impatient of the miseries necessarily 
brought upon the country by a jprotracted 
and systumatio war of mere defence, and 
Mt Mm nnwiUiuK to bear the continued 
piratimie to which they tbemtelvee were 
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eiposed. On some occasions, opposition 
on the part of their officers to their demand 
of being led against the enemy, to put an 
end, as they hoped, to the war, by one brave 
blow, was construed into cowardice or 
treachery \ and falling under the auspicton 
of either, was a virtual sentence of death 
to the Suspected person. Sometimes, also, 
these insurrectionary bodies were forced tt> 
a general action, which they would willing- 
ly have avoided, either by want ofprovis- 
ions, with which they were indifferentiy 
supplied at all times, or by the superior ma- 
n<suvres of a skilful enemy. In most of 
the actions which took place from those 
various causes, the Frencn discipline effec- 
tually prevailed over the undisciplined 
courage of the insurgents, and the patriots 
were defeated with severe loss. 
On these occasion*, the cruelty of the 



conquerors too frequentiy sullied their vic- 
tory, and materially injured the cause in 
which it was gained. Affecting to consid- 



er the Spaniaras, who appeared in arms to 
oppose a foreign yoke and an intrusive king 
as rebels taken iiT the fkct, the prisoneiu 
who fell into the hands of the French were 
subjected to military execution; and the 
villages whore they had met wiUi oppoel- 
tion were delivered up to the licentious f«^ 
ry of the soldier, who spared neither sex 
nor age. The French perhaps remember- 
ed, that some such instances of sanffuinary 
severity, in the commencement of the ItU- 
iau campaigns, had compelled the insurgenta 
of Lombardy to lay down their arms^ and* 
secured the advantsges which Napoleon had 
^ned by Uttb defeat of the Austnan foroe*. 
But in ^ain the result wae extremely dif- 
ferent Every atrocity of fliia kind was a 
new injury to be avenged^ and was resented 
as such by a nation at no time remaikeble for 
forgiveness of wrongs. The sick^ the woMid- 
cd, the numerous stragglers of the French 
army, were, when they rail into the hands of 
tlie Spaniards, which firequently ha|ipeneci. 
treated wifli the utmost barbarity *, and this 
retaliation hardening the heart, and inflam- 
ing the passions of either party as they suP> 
fered by it in torn, the war essiimed a sav. 
age, bloody, and atrocious character, whtch 
seemed to' ha-ve for its object not the subr 
jection, but the exterminatioa of th4> \ au- 
quished. 

The character of the country, very onfv 
vourable to the French mode of aopportio«> 
their troops at the expense of the cBstricts 
through which they marched, added to the 
inveteracy of the struggle. Seme parte ot 
Spain are do doebt extremely femle, but 
tbore are alio lAMeBie trecia ef haen% 
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plains, or onprodnctiTe moantaiiuiy which 
•ilbrd but a scanty rapport to the inhabi- 
tants themseUea, and are totally inadeqnate 
to snpply the additionai wants of ain invad- 
ing armjr. In such districts the Marauders, 
to be successful in their task of coilectins 
proTisions, had to sweep a large tract of 
country m each side of the line of march, 
— an operation the more difficult and dan- 

Serous, that though the principal highroads 
irougn Spain are remarkably good, yet the 
lateral communications connecting them 
with the countries which they traverse are 
of the worst possible description, and equal- 
ly susceptible of being defended by posts, 
protected by ambuscades, or altogether bro- 
ken up,, and rendered imperTious to an in- 
^Mder. Hence it was lonz since said by 
Henry IV., that if a gener^ invaded Spain 
with £ small army, he must be defeated — 
if with a large one, he must be starved ; 
and the ffigantic undertakins of Buonaparte 
appeared by no means unlikely to fail, ei- 
tuer from the one or the other reason. 

At the first movement of the French col- 
umns into the provinces which were in in- 
surrection, victory seemed everywhere to 
follow the invaders. Lefebvre Desnouottes 
defeated the Spaniards in Arragon on the 
9th of June} Greneral Bessieres beat the 
insurgents in many partial actions m the 



same month, kept !Navarre and Biscay in 
subioction, and overawed the insurgents in 
Old Castile. These, however, were but 
petty advanta^a, compared to that which 
lie obtained, in a pitched battle, over two 
uaited armies of tne Spaniards, consisting 
of the forces of Castile and Leon, joined to 
those of Qalicia. 

The first of these armies was command- 
ed by Cuesta, described, by Southey. as a 

. brave old man, energetic, hasty, and head- 
Htrong, in whose resolute, untractable, and 
decided temper, tlie elements of the Span-' 
ish character were strongly marked. His 
army was full of seal, but in other respects 
in such a state of insubordination, that they 
had recenUy murdered one of the general 
officers affainst whom thoy harboured some 
rashly sdopted sucpicions of treachery. 
The Galioian army was in the same disor- 
derly condition j and they also had publicly 
torn to pieces their general, Filangieri, up- 
on no further apparent cause of suspicion 
than that he had turned his thoughts rather 
to defensive than olTeasive operations. 
BUke, a ^ood soldier, who enjoyed the 
cottfideoee of tlie army, but whose military 
talents were not of tlie first order, succeed- 
ed Filangieri in his dangerous command 
and having led his Galician levies to form 
a junction with Cuesta, they cow procecd- 
oa together towards Bur<ros. The two 
genorua differed mater ialljr in opinion. 
Cuesta, though he had previously suffered 
adefvAt from the French near Cabezon, 
WM for haxarding the event of a battln, 
moved probably by the difficulty of keep- 
ing together and maintaining their disorder- 
ly foroea; while Blake, dreading the supe- 
riority of the French discipline, deprecated 
the nsk of a mneral action. Bessieres left 

. th«n no choice on the subject Ho come 



upon them, when posted near Medina del 
Rio Sec CO, where, on the 14th July, the 
combined armies of Qalicia and' Castile re- 
ceived the ihost calamitous defeat which 
the Spaniards had yet sustained. The pa^ 
triots fought most bravely, and it was said 
more than twenty thousand slain were bo- 
ned on the field of battle. 

Napoleon received the news of this vic- 
tory with exultation. "It is/' he said 
" the battle of Villa Viciosa. Bessieres has 
put the crown on Joseph's head. The 
Soaniards," he added, " have now perhaps 
fifteen thousand men left, with some aid 
bloekheiid at their head :— the resistance 
of the Peninsula is ended.'' In fact the vie 
tory of Medina del Rio Secco made the 
wajr open for Joseph to advance from Vit- 
tona to Madrid, where he arrived without 
molestation. He entered the capital in 
state, but without receiving any popular 
greetings, save what the municipal author*) 
ities found themselves compelled to offer. 
The money which was scattered amongst 
the populace was picked up by the French 
alone, and by the French alone were the 
theatres filled which had been thrown open 
to the public in honour of their new prince. 

In the meantime, however, the advan- 
tages obtained by Bessieres in Castile 
seemed fast in the course of being outbal- 
anced by the losses which the French sus- 
tamed in the other provinces. Duhesme, 
with those troops which had so treacherous- 
ly possessed themselves of Barcelona and 
Figueras, seems at the outset, to have en- 
tertained Little doubt of being able, not only 
to maintain himself in Catalonia, but even 
to send troops to assist in the subjugation 
of Valencia and Arragon. But the Catalo- 
nians are, and have always been, a warlike 
people, addicted to the use of the gun, and 
naturally disposed, like the Tyrolese, to 
act as sharpshooters. Undismayed by seve- 
ral partial losses, they made good the strong 
mountain-pass of Bruch and other defiles, 
and, after various actions, compelled the 
French general to retreat towards Barcelo- 
na, with a loss both of men and character. 

An expedition undertaken by Marshal 
Moncey a^j^ainst Valencia, was marked with 
deeper disaster. He obtained successes, 
inaeed, over the insurgents as ho advanced 
towards the cityj but when he ventured 
an attack on the place itself in hopes of 
carrj'ing it by a sudden effort, he was op- 
posed by all the energy of a ^ncral popular 
defence. The citizens rushed to man the 
walls, — the monks, with a sword in one 
hand and a crucifix in the other, encouraged 
them to fight, in the name of God and tlicir 
King, — the very women mingled in the 
combat, bringing ammunition and refVesh 
mcnts to the combatantfi. Every attempt 
to penetrate into the city was found una- 
vailing ; and Moncey, disappointed Of meet- 
ing with the reinforcements which Dtt- 
hesme was to have despatched him from 
Barcelona, was obliged to abandon his en- 
terprise, and to retreat, not without being 
severely harassed, towards the main French 
army, which occupied Old and New Castile. 

It' was not common ia Napoleon'S' wart 
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Ibr hii trooM and ooBenli to be thu dii- 
ited^foi 



oiled, an'l oUiged to 
a porpoee which thej hmd adopted. But a 
wone and more decuiye fkte was to attend 
the division of Dupont, than the disappoint- 
ments and losses which Dahesme nad ex- 
serienced in Catalonia, and Moneey before 
Valencia. 

So early ss Mutates fifst occvpatioii of 
BCadrid. he had despatched Dupont, an ofli- 
eerof nigh reputation, towards Cadis, of 
which he named him goTomor. This at- 
tempt to secuie that important city, and 
protaict the French fleet which lay in its 
naibouTs, seems to have been judged by 
Napoleon premature, probably because he 
was desirous to leaTC the passage open for 
Charles IV. to hare made nis escape from 
Cadiz to Sooth America, in esse he should 
«o determine. Dopdnt's march, therefore, 
was countermanded, and he remained sta- 
tionary at Toledo, until the disposition of 
the Andalnsians, and of the inhabitants of 
Cadis, showing itself utterly inimical to 
the French, he once more receired orders 
to sdTance at aU risks, and secure that im- 
portant seaport, with the French souadron 
which wsa lying there. The Frenco gen- 
eral mOTed.forwsrd accordingly, traversed 
the chain of wild mountains called Sierra 
Morena, which the tale of Cervantes hss 
rendered classicsl, forced the passage of 
the river Guadalquiver 'at the bridge of 
Arcolea, advanced to, and subdued, the 
ancient town of Cordova. 

Dupont had thus reached the fW>ntiefs of 
Andslttsia ; but the fate of Cadis was al- 
resdy decided. That rich commercial city 
had embraced the patriotic cause } snd the 
French squadron was in the hands of the 
Spaniards} Seville was m complete insur- 
rection, snd its Junta, the most active in 
the kjnfdom of Spain, were organising large 
forces, and adding them daily to a regular 
body of ten thousand men, under General 
Csstanos, which had occupied the camp of 
St Rocque, near Gibraltar. 

If Dupont had ventured onward in the 
state in which matters were, he would 
hare rushed on too unequal odds. On the 
other band, bis situation at Cordaba, and 
in the nrighboarhood, wss precarious. He 
was dividM ftom the main French armv by 
the Siem Morena, the passes of which 
were infested, and might almost be said to 
be occupied, by the insurgent mountaineers: 
and he wss exposed to be attacked by tlie 
Aadalttsian army, so soon ss their general 
might think them adequate to the task. 
Dupont solicited reinforcements, therefore, 
as well iVom Portugal as fh>m ttie French 
army in the Castiles *, such reinforcements 
Mug dMolutely necessary, not merely to 
his advancing into Andalusia, but to his 
keeping his ground, or even effecting asafe 
tetrsat. Junot, who commanded in Portu- 
gal, occupied at once by the inaurrection of 
the natives of that country, and by the 
threatened descent of the En^ish', wss, as 
we shall hereafter see, in no situation to 
•pare Dupont the succours he desired. But 
two brigades, under Generals Vedel and 
f^otert, Joined Dupont from Caatilei after 



me leas of father an ominoon 
character, foe it could neither be returned 
nor avenged, ftom the armed peanutnr of 
the Sierra. 

Theee reinfeteementi angkneated Du* 
Dont's division to twenty thoussad men, a 
force which was thought adequate to strike 
a decisive blow in Andalusia,- proriding 
CsstsBos could be brought to hsssrd a gen- 
eral action. Dupont aocordia^y put hu»> 
aelf in motion, occupied Baylen and La 
CaroUaa in Andalusia, and took by storm 
the old Moorish town of Jaen. The ssgsp 
clous old Spaniah general had in the mean- 
time been bringing his new levies into 
order, and the French, sfter they had pos- 
sessed themselves of Jaen, were surprised 
to find themselves attacked there with great 
viaour and by superior forces, which com- 
pelled them, sfter a terrible resistance, to 
evacuate the place and retire to 3aylen. 
From thence, Dupont wrote deniatches to 
Savary at Madrid, slating the difficulties of 
his situaUon* His men, he said, had no 
supplies of bread, save from the com which 
they reaped, nound, and baked with their 
own handa—the peasants, who were wont 
to perform the country labour, had left their 
barvest-wofk to take cp srms — ^the insur- 
gents were becoming daily more audacious 
--they were sssuming die offensive, and 
strong reinforcements were necessary to 
enable him either to maintain his ground, 
or do anything considerable to annoy the 
enemy. These despatchea fell into the 
handa of Csstanos, wno acted upon the in- 
formation they afforded. 

On the 16th July, two large diviaioiia of the 
Spaniards attacked the French on different 
points, and, dislodging them ftom Baylen, 
drove them back onMenjibar} while Cas- 
tanos, at the head of a large force, overawed 
Dupont, and prevented his moving to the 
aaaiatance of bis generals of bfigade, one 
of whom, Gobert, was killed in the action. 
On the nidit of the 18th, another battle 
commenced, by an attempt on the part of 
the French to recover Baylen. The troops 
on both sides fought despeialely, but tiie 
Spaniards, conscious that tueeonrs were at 
no sreat distance, made mod their defence 
of tho villase. The aeuon contimied the 
greater part of the day. when, after an hon- 
ourable attempt to redeem the victory, by 
desperate chaige at the heed of all his 
forces, Dupont found himself defeated on 
sli points, snd so inclosed by the superior 
force of the Spaniards, as rendered his re- 
treat impossible. He asd no vseouree ex- 
cept capitulation, ile was compelled to 
surrender himself, and the troopa under his 
immediate conuaand, prisoaers of war. 
But, for the division of Vedel, which hsd 
not been engaged, and was less hard 
pressed than the ether, it was sttpulatod, 
that they should be sent back to France in 
Spsnish vessels. This part of the eonven- 
tion of Baylen was sfterws»k broken by 
the Spaniards, sad the whole of the French 
srmy were detained close priaoaem. They 
were led to this sot of bad feith, partly by 
opinion thai the French generals had 
been too cuaning for Castaaoa is the cqia* 
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•ditlon* they obtaimdy-^wtty froin the ftbe 
idea, that the perfidv with which their had 
acted towarda Spain, diapenaed with the 
obligationaof keepir||[ terma with them, — 
and partly at the uiatiflatioii of Morla, the 
s'lcceaaor of the nuiappy Sohma, who 
af:ropled not to reeommeBd to hia country- 
men that aacrifice of honour to iatereat, 
which he bimaelf aflerwarda practiaed, in 
abandoning the canae of hiaooivttiy for that 
<of the intruaive King. 

The battle and anbooqaent capitulation 



-of Baylen waa in itaelf a very sreat diaaater, 
the moat important which had befallen the 
French orma aince the atar of Buonaparte 
aroae ->the/«fre« CmMiaiMi, aa he himaelf 
railed it, of hia military hiatoiy. More 
than three thouaand Frenchmen had been 
loat in the aotiom,— aoTenteen thouaand had 
aurrendered themaelTea,— Andaluaia, the 
rlcheat part of Spain , waa freed from the 
Fmnch armiea,— and the wealthy cittea of 
Seville and Cadis had leiaure to employ a 
nuaieroua force of trained population^ and 
their " '- ' -' *^ * ' 



eaaurea, in anpport of the national 
Accordingly, the tidinoa which 
Napoleon received while at K»uideanx, 
filled him with an agitation aimilar to that 
of the Roman Emp3ror^ when he demanded 
from Varus hia loat legiona. But the orief 
and anxiety of Buonaparte waa better toun- 
d'sd than that of Angnatua. The latter loat 
only aoldiera. whoae loaa might be aappli- 
fd ; but the battle of Baylen diaaoWed that 
idea of invincibility attached to Nraoleon 
mm! his fortunes^ which, like a tauaman, 
had ao often palaied the councila and dia- 
abled the exertiona of hia enemiea, who 
felt, in oppoaiag him, as if they were pre- 
destined victima, atru^inff >NS<^n'* ^^ 
daric currant of Deatinyitaeu. Tne whole 
myatery, too, and obscurity, in which Buo- 
naparte had invdived the alfaira of Spain, 
concealing the nature of the intereat wnich 
he held in that kingdom, and hia gigantic 
plan of annexing it to hia empire, were at 
once dispelled. The tidings of Dupont's 
surrender operated like a whirlwind on the 
folda of a torpid mlrt, and ahowed to all 
Kttfope, what Napoleon moat deaired to 
conceal, — ^that he waa engaged in a nation- 
al conflict of a kind ao doubtful, that it had 
commenced by avery great losa on the side 
of France; and that he waa thua engaged 
mirely by his own unprincipled ambition. 
That bis srmies could be defeated, aud 
thought to the necessity of surrendering, 
was now evident to Spain and to Europe. 
The former gathered courage to peraiat in 
an undertaking so hopefully begun, while 
nations, now under the French domination, 
ean^t hope for themselves while they 
watched the struggle ; and the apell being 
.broken which had rendered them aubmia- 
five to their fate, they cherished the proa- 
pect of apeeoily emulating the conteat, 
wflliich they at preaent only witneaaed. 

Tet wer^ theae inspiriting consequences 
of the' victory of Castanos attended with 
some eovnteibalancing inconveniences, 
both as the event affected the Spaniards 
Aemselves, and the other nations of £u- 
tope. It ft > am « in the ranks of Spain their 



national vioe, an excess of presumption and 
confidence in their own valour ; useful, per- 
haps, so far as it gives animation in the mo- 
ment of battle, but most hazardoua when it 
occasions inattention to the previoui pre- 
cautiona which are always necessary to se- 
cure victory, and which were so oIku neg- 
lected in the Spanish armies. In short, 
while the success at Baylen induced the 
Spaniards to reject the advice of experienoe 
and akill, when to follow it might have 
aeemed to entertain a doubt of the fortunes 
of Spain, it encouraged alao the most un- 
reaaonabte expectationa in the o:her coun- 
triea of Europe, and eapecially in Great 
Britain, where meui's wishes in a favourite 
cauae are ao eaaily converted into hopes. 
Without observing the various concurren- 
ces of ciroumstancea which had contribut- 
ed to the victory of Baylen^ they consider- 
ed it as a acene which might easily be re- 
peated elsewhere, whenever tlie Spaniards 
should display the aame energy j and thus, 
becauae the patriots had achieved one great 
and difficult taak, they expected from Diem 
on all occaaiona, not miracles only, but 
aometimea even impossibilities, when 
these unreaaonable expectations were found 
groundless, the politicians who hod enter- 
tained them were ao much c&agrined and 
disappointed, that, hunying into the oppo- 
aite extreme, they became doubtful either 
of the seal of the Spaniah nation in the 
cause for which they were fighting, or their 
power of maintaining aa enectuad resist- 
ance. And thus, to use the acriutural 
phrase, the love of man^ waxed cola, and 
men or a deaponding spirit were inclined to 
wish the aid of Britam withdrawn from a 
conteat which they regarded as hopeless, 
and that those anppliea ahould be oiscon- 
tinued, on which its maintenance in a great * 
meaaure depended. 

The event of Baylen was not known at 
Madrid till eight or ten days after it bad 
taken place \ but when it arrived, Joseph 
Buonaparte, the intrusive King, plainly s.'>w 
that the capital was no longer a aafe resi- 
dence for him, and prepared for his retreat. 
He generously gave leave to the individuals 
composing his administration, either to fol- 
low his iortunes, or to take the national 
side, if they preferred it } and leaving Mad- 
rid, again retired to Vittoria, where, secur- 
ed by a French garrison, and at no great dis- 
tance from the frontier, he might in safety 
abide the events of the war. 

Another memorable achievement of the 
Spanish conflict, which served perhaps 
better than even the victory of Baylen te 
evince tlie character of the resistance offer- 
ed to the French, was the immortal defence 
of Zaragoasa, the capital of Arragon. This 
ancient city was defenceless, excepting for 
the old Gothic, or Roman or Moorish wall, 
of ten feet hi^, by which it is surrounded 
and which is in most places a mere curtaio, 
without flankers or returning angTes of any 
kind. Its garrison consisted chiefly of tho 
citisena of the place ; and its governor, a 
young nobleman, called Don Joseph Paic* 
fox, who waa ohoaen Captain-general be- 
cauae he happened to be in the vicinity, had 
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bitlierto been onljf dl«tiiip;unhed b^ the 
■hare he had taken in the (hvelout gaietiea 
of the court. The city thus ponesaing no 
unportant adrantaged of defence, and the 
French general in A'rragon, LefebTre Dea- 
BOueUea^ haTing defeated anch of the in- 
•argenta ■■ haiTahown themaelTea in the 
f eld, he conceircd he had oniy to advance, 
in aecuritj of occupying the capital of the 
'province. Bat there never was on earth a 
defence in which the patriotic courage of 
the defenders anatained so long, and baffled 
to eifectoally, the assaults ot an enemy 
provided witib all thoee military advantases, 
of which they themselves ^ere totally^Jes- 
titnte. 

On the Ifith of June, the French attempt- 
ed to cany the place by a eouthde-mainf in 
which they failed with" great loss. On the 
S7th, reinforced and supplied with a train 
of mortars, they ma'le a more regular ef- 
fort, and succeeded in getting poesession of 
n suburb, called the Terrcro. Thev then 
began to invest the place more closely, 
diowered bombs on its devoted ediflcea, 
a-d amid the conflagration occasioned by 
these missiles of destruction^ attempted to 
force the gates of tiie city at different points. 
All the Zaragoasiani rushed to man their 
defence*— condition, age. even sex, made 
no difference; the monks fought abreast 
with the laitj, and several women showed 
Bore than maacnUne courage. 

Lefebvre was incensed by a defenee of a 
place, which, according to all common 
rules, wa3 untenable. He forgot the rules 
of war in his torn, and exposed nis troops to 
immense lots by repeateflv attenwting to 
carry the piece at the bayonet^s point. 
Me'Uiwhile ammunition ran scarce— but the 
citisens eontrived to manufacture gunpow- 
der in considerable «)uantities. Famine 
came,— its pressnre was submitted to. 
Stekncts thinned the ranka of the defenders 
—those who survived willingly performed 
lh« duty of the absent It was in vain that 



the large convent of Santa Engracia, falling 
into the hands of the besiegers, envied 
them to push their posts into the town it- 
self. The French general announced this 
success in a celebrated summons :— •'* Saii- 
ta Engraeia^-CaiHtuIation.'' '* Zaragosaa 
—war to the kniie^s blade,'' was the equal* 
ly laconic answer. The threat was made 
good— the citizens fough* from street to 
street, from house to house, from chamber 
to chamber — ^the contending parties oflea 
occupied different apartments of the same 
house — ^the oassases which connected them 
were cbok<>d wiui dead. After this horrid 
contest had continued for several weeks, 
the gallant defence of Zaragosea excited at 
once the courage and S3rmpathy of titose 
who shitred the sentiments of its hemic 
garrison and citisens, and a considerable 
reinforcement was thrown into the place in 
the beginning of Au^t. After this the 
citizens began to gain ground in all their 
skirmishes with the invaders ; the news of 
Duponfs surrender uecsme pubUcly known, 
ana Leflebvre, on the 13th of Ausust, judg- 
ed it most prudent to evacuate tho quarter 
of the city which 'he possessed. He blew 
up the cnurch of Santa Engracin, aitd set 
fire to severs! of the houses which he had 
gained iuid finally retreated firom the city 
which had so v&llantiy resisted his arms. 

The spirit of indomitable eourage which 
the Spaniards manifested on this occasion, 
has perhap»no eqosl in history, excepting 
the defence of Nnmantium by their ances* 
tors. It served, even more than the victory ' 



and hia followers, was, with mnch show of 
probability, declsred unconqneraUe. 

It is now necessary to Iraoe the effects 
whi^ this important levolntion produced, 
M wel* in £n|flafld, as in the Portuguese 
part of the Femnsula. 



OBAP. XV. 

Zaa qfBnitin wUh regard to -As SpanUk $ifHggU.^n is rMofocd to s «sdy£ ys<H» 
twn to Fortugal.'^JUtrotpect qf what had pasud in that Ctmntm.-^PoriapuM Am- 
omblM of Aoto&Uf mmmoned to Bayonnt^Their Sinruiar^ 4***5S*.Sl. ***S?" 
paru!^Bjr*Cl» qfthe Spaniih Sueceu ^ Porli^^.^^ir Ajikitr 1/^^ 
^haraeuToMa Gtneral-'Deapaiched at the headqfthe Egpedtian to Porteol— iHt- 
tacke and deflate the French at RoHtea." The insttrreclion 6<oo«ims mdfond general. 
^BattU md Vietory of VimHra.-^air Harry Burrard Neate ossitfiiM tfcs s s mei oii d , 
euSA^^thTrSdU proposed 6y Sir Arihir WeUedeyfrom^ .^«^— ?^ 5^ 

Generals vnthin twenty-four howrs.— Convention qf €>%ntr»^Ba Ur^opUaruy m 
JSngtand^A, Court qf J^iry U held, 

Themk is nothing more praiseworthy in the heart-stirring and generous. At no time 

BritUh, OS rathe7in the English character, was this ttnis«i of sentiment ««»« ""'^^ 

-*» it is they who in this respect give tone sally felt snd expressed, ^J^^an tte 

to the fleneral feelings of the other two news became gener^ throurfi Bnlain.that 

Biitish nations,— than tho noble candour the Spanish nation, the victim ofan unpar- 

with which, laying aside all petty and fac- alleled process ^ J^^/^^l^Slt 

tioesconsiimfioM, they havVat all times to ^^^.^^^^^P^^J^^'^^ 

■Bited in the aame springtide of sentiment, were inclosed, ««<^,^»;««sto tortr nattonai 

Sw & cSiect in q^^ was in itself independence si the haaaid of tlieir hf^ 
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" The wsr," ny the elegant hntorian,* td 
whoie laboura we are so much indebted in 
this part of our aiibject, " acinmed a hish- 
er and holier charaeteri and men looked to 
tbe iuue with faith a« well a« hope." Both 
these were the br^' ter that they seemed 
to hare arisen oat ol the midnight of scep- 
ticism^ concemirg the existence of public 
spirit in Spain. 

It became the nniTersal wish of Britain, 
to afford the Spaniards every possible as* 
aistance in their Donourable straggle. Shcri^ 
: dan declared^ that the period bad arnved 
I for striking a decisiTO blow for tl.e libera- 
\ tion of Europe ; and another distinguished 
. member of Opposition, having expressed 
himself with more reserve on the subject, 
foand it necessary to explain, that in doing 
so he disclaimed the thoughts of abandon- 
ing the heroic Spaniards to their fate. But 
it was with particular interest, that all lov- 
ers of their countzy listened to the manly 
declaration of Mr. Canning, in which, dis- 
claiming the false and petty policy which 
made an especial object of what were call- 
ed peculiarly Biittdi interests, he pledged 
himself, and the administration to wnich he 
belonged, for pursuing svch measures as 
might ensure Spenish success, because it 
was that which, considering the cause in 
which she was embsrked, comprehended 
the essential interest not oif England only, 
but ol the world. The resolution to sup- 
port Spain through the straggle, founded ss 
It was on this brMd and generous bssis, met 
the uni venal approbation of the toontry. 
I It remained only to inquire in what abape 
the succoun of uitain ahould be invested, 
in order to render them most advantueous 
to the eanse of Spanish indepentfence. 
Most Spaniards seemed to concur with the 
deputies, who had been hastily despatched 
to En{||laiid by the Junta of the Astnrias, in 
declimng the tasialanee of an anxiliaiy 
army $ <^Df men," they aaid, " Spain fa«i 
more than enoai^/' Arms, ammunition, 
and clothing, were sent, theref'^re, with a 



'liberal and unsparing piofusion, and milita- 
f akill aira experience were des- 
patched, to assist where Uieir services could 



ry offloeta of skill i 



l>e useful to the insurgents. The war with 
Spain was declared at an end, and the Span- 
ish prisoners, freed firom confinement, 
.clothed, and regaled at the expense of the 
English, were retornad to their country in a 
sort of triumph. 

! llie condact ef the Spaniards in declin- 
ing the aid of Britiah troops, partly per^ 
hape arose out of that overweening confi- 
'deace which has been elsewhere noted as 
their great national foibl^, and might be 
partlv justified by the difficulty of combin- 
ing the operations of abody of native insur- 
gents witn regular forces, consisting of for- 
eigners, pnfessins a different religion, and 
faking an ither language. Theae objec- 
tions, howei er, did not apply with the same 
force to Post tgpl, where the subjected state 
of tiie country did not permit theirnational 
'pride, though not inferior to that of the 



* Sioethey'a Hiatonr of the Peninsular 
War, vol. I. p. S46. 



Spaniards, to assume so hig^ a tone : and 
where, from lung alliance^ the Eaglisn, in 
despite of their being foreigners and here- 
tics, were ever regarded with favour. It 
was, therefore, resolved to send an expedi- 
tion, consisting of a coiuiderpble body of 
troops, to assist in the emancipation of ror- 
tugal, an operation for.whi^ the proffress 
of the SpSiiish insurrection rendered the 
time fhvourable. 

We lef\ Portugal under the provisional 
command of General Junot, described by 
Napoleon himself as one whose vanity was 
only equalled by his rapacity, and who con- 
d« sted himself like a tyrant over the unre- 
sisting natives, from whom he levied tier 
most intolerable exactions. 
' There is no access to know in what man- 
ner Napoleon intended to dispose of this an- 
cient kingdom. The partiUcn treaty exe- 
cuted at FoDtainblesu, which had been 
made the pretext of occupying Portugal, 
had never been in reality designed to regu- 
late ita deatinies, and was ue^ected on all 
sides, as much as if it never hnd existed. 
Buonaparte subsequently seems to have en- 
tertained some ideas of new-modelling the 
kingdom, which caused him to summon to- 
gether at Bavonne a Diet, or Assembly of 
rortugoese Notables, in order to give an os- 
tensible authority to the change which he 
was about to introduce. 

They met him there, accordin; to the 
summons I and, 'although their proceedings' 
had no material consequences, yet, as nar* 
rated by the Abb^ de Pradt, who was pres- 
ent on the occasion, they form tM> cnriooe 
an illustration of Buonaparte's mind and 
manner to be omitted in this place. Hav- 
ing.heard with indifference an address pro- 
nounced by the Count de Lima, ar ancient 
Portuguese noble, who was President of 
the deptttAion. Napoleon opened the bosi- 
neaa in this hft^t and desultory way :— " I 
hardly know what to make of yon, gentle- 
men — ^it must depend on the events ia 
Spain. And tnen^ are yon of consequence 
sufficient to constitute a separate people t-~ 
have yon enough of sixe to do so f Your 
Prince has let himself be carried off to ihm 
Brazils b]r the English—he has committee 
a great piece of folly, and he will not be 
long in repenting of it. A prince.'' he ad- 
ded, turning gaily to the Abb^ do Pradt, " ie 
like a bishop— he ought to reside within hir 
charge.''— Then again speaking to the 
Count de Lima, he asked what was the pop- 
ulation of Portugal, answering, at the same 
time, his own question. ''Two millions, ie 
itl" 

"More than thr^e. Sire," replied th« 
Count. 

" Ah — 1 did not know that — And LixboiH- 
Are there one hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants t" 

" More than double that number, Sire." 

" Ah— I was not aware of that." 

Proceeding through several questions re- U 
garding matters in which his infbrmatioR 
md not seem more accurate, he at length 
approached the prime subject of the con- 
ference. " What do you wish to be, yo« 
Portogueee T" be sud. '' Do you de8ir« to 
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J SpanUidH" This q«e«Cioii, even 

from Napoleon, routed die whole pride of 
the Pofftu^ese ; for it in well knowa with 
what ill will ana jealousr they regard the 
neter-coaatry of the Peninsola, against 
whom they hate to lougpreaerved their in- 
dependence. The Count de Lima drew up 
hia penon to its full height, laid hit hand on 
his aword, and anawered the insulting de- 
mand by a loud No, which resounded 
thioogh ue whole apartment Buonaparte 
was not offended, but rather amused by this 
trait of national character. He broke up 
the meeting without entering farther on tht. 
Imsinew fw which it was summoned to- 
gether, and afterwards told those about his 
peraon, that the Count oi* Lima had treated 
nin with a superb No. He even showed 
eome personal favour to that high-spihtrd 
nebleman, but proceeded no fai^her in his 
c4itTespoiidence with the Portuguese depu* 
tiea. xhe whi le acene is curioua, aa serv- 
ing to show how familiar the transference of 
nlmgiance, and alienation of sovereignty, 



waa become to his mind, since, in 
of a kingdom like Portugal, of soa 



the< 



some impor- 
alone 



tanoe were even ila ancient renown alone 
regarded, he eonld advance to the consider- 
ation of its future state with such imperfect 
fcnowledgpB of its circumstancea, and 



wieh levitv both of manner and of purpose. 
Kiiu|Aoms had become the cards, which he 
■IraAed and dealt at his pleasure, with all 
the iadiiference of a practised gamester. 
The occasion he had for the services of the 
Portugnese assembly of Notablea passed 
away, and the depatiea of whcfm it had con- 
■istea were sent to Bonrdeaux, where they 
lesided in neglect and poverty until the 
ersl pence permitted them torretnra to 



Some hinta in Buonaparte's letter to Mo- 
nt, formerly quoted, migfa* induce one to 
believe that the crown orthe House of Bra- 
giuaa was meant to be transferred to his 
wows ; bat he obtained that of Naples, and 
Ibe fate of Portugal continued undetermin- 
ed, when the consequences of the Spanish 
Revolution seemed about to put it beyond 
the influence of Napoleon. 

A movement so genersl aa the revolution 
effected in Spain through all her provinces, 
eould not fail to have a svmpatfaotic effect 
on the sister kingdom of Portugal, on whom 
the Freoch yoke pressed so much more 
■everely ^ not merely^ wounding the pride, 
and destroying the independence of the 
country, but leading to the plunder of iu 
resources, and the maltreatment of the in- 
habitaaU. The spirit which animated the 
Spaniards soon snowed itself amon^ the 
Portuguese. Oporto, the second city in the 
kin^am, after a first attempt at insikrrec- 
tloo, which the French, by aid of the timid 
local authorities, found themselves able to 
suppress, made a second effort with better 
nueceas, expelled the French from the city 
and the adiacent country, and placed them- 
selves unoiBr the command of a provisional 
Jun^a, at the head of whom was the Bishop 
ef Oportc . The kindling fire (lew right and 
left in every direction: and at length, 
wherever the- French did not poasesa a 



strong and predominating armed force, tlie 
country was in insurrection asainst them. 
This did not pass without much bloodshed. 
The French, under command of Loison, 
marched from the frontier fortress of AU 
meida, to suppress the insurrection at Opof- 
to 3 but Geueral Silviera. a Portuguese no» • 
bleman, who had put himself at the head 
of the armed p««pulation- managed so to har* 
ass the enemy's march, thU he was com- 
pelled to abandon nis intention, and return 
to Almeida, though his force amounted to 
four thouaand men. At Beja, Leiria, £vo- 
ra, and other places, the discipline of the 
French overcame the opposition of the cit- 
izens and peasantry ; and, in order to strike • 
terror, the bloody hand of military execu- 
tion was extended against the unfortnnate • 
towns and districU. But the inhumanity of 
the victors only served to increase the 
numbers and the fisrocity of their enemies. 
Men who had seen their houses burned, 
their vineyarda torn up, their females vio- 
lated, had no farther use of life save for re- 
venge I and when either numbers, position, 
or other advantages, gave the Portuguese 
an opportunity, it was exercised wi Ji. pre- 
meditated ana relentless cruelty. 

Had Junot been able to employ his full 
force against the inaurgents. it ia likely 
that in ao narrow a country this miserable 
war might have been ended by the despotic 
efforts of inesistible military force. But 
the French General had ^»prehensions from 
another quarter, which obliged him to con* ' 
centrate a conaiderable put of his army, 
that might otherwise have been disposable 
for the total aubjugation of Portugal. Brit* 
ain. long excluded from the continent, • 
had assumed, wif h regard to it^ the attitude 
of the Grecian hero, who, with his lance ' 
pointed toward his enemy, survejrs his ar- 
mnur of proof from head to foot, in hopes of 
discovering some rent or flaw, through 
which to deal a wound. Junot justly arvu- 
ed, that the condition of the Peninsula, 
more oapecially of Portugal, was such aft to 
invite a descent on the part of the English. 
In fact, an expedition or ten thousand men 
had already sailed from Cork, rji^t what • 
was of more importance than if the force 
had been treblea, it was placed under the 
command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, a young- ' 
er son of the Earl of Moraington, one of 
those gifted individuals upon whom-^e 
fate of the world seems to turn like a gate 
upon its hinges, or as a vesael is managed ^ 
by its rudder. 

In India, Sir Arthur Wellesley had seen 
and conducted war upon a large andexteml- 
ed scale, of which no general oflloer in the 
European army of En^and had much com* • 
prehension, at least much experience. He 
was well acquainted with the beat mode <^ 
supplying armies while in the field, His 
thougnts had been familiariy exerciaed in 
the task of combining grand general move* ' 
meats over extended regions, and bis nator* 
a] genius, deducing the principles of war 
from the service which he had seen in the 
East, qualified him to applythem to other 
countnea, and to aa enemy of a different 
deacription. Formidable 4ii his prepara. 
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tioM for battle, md roooenfid in the aetimi 
itMlf, he WW even more distiiupiUbed by 
the alertness and sagaoity wbich never 
reited satisfied with a oselesa Tictory, but 



dispo«tions, and tbe valour ot his troops. 
His mind was never entirely engrossed Vy 
the passing event, how absorbinff soever its 
importance j the past and the rutnre were 
alike before him > and Ihe deductions de- 
rived from a conaideration of the whole, 
were combined in all their bearings, with a 
truth and simplicity, which seemed the 
work of intuition, rather than the exercise 
of iudgment. In fact, the mind of this sin- 
gular and distinguished man seemed inac- 
cessible to those false and delusive views 
Which mislead ordinaiy thinkers; his 
strength of jadgnnnt rejected them, as 
some soils wiU not produce noxious weeds } 
and it raigdit oe said of him, Chat on sub- 
jects to which he gave his attention ^ the 
opinions which he formed, approached, 
perhaps, as near the perfection of human 
reason as the fallibility of our nature will 
permit 

To this prescience of intellect, in itself 
so Tare a quality, was added a decision, 
which, when his resolution was once fonn- . 
ed, eubled Sir Arthur Wellesley to look 
to the event with a firmness, inaccessible 
to aU the doubts and vacillations to which 
minds of the highest resolution have been 
found acoesfible in arduous circumstances, 
tut which are sure to impair the energy, 
and erhanat the spirits of others. A frame 
fitted to endure every- species of fatigue 
•ad privation, and capalde of supplying the 
want of regular repose by .hasty andlnief 
elumbers, snatched as occasion permitted, 
together with a power of vision uncommon- 
ly acute, may be mentioned as tending to 
complete the qualities of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley for the extraordinary part to which 
Prondence had destined him. It may be 
addM, that in precision of thouffht. sagaci- 
ty of judgment, promptness of decision, 
and firmness of resolution, there was a con- 
siderable resemblance betwixt Napoleon 
•ad the English General, destined to be his 
great rival } and that the chamoters of both 
serve to show that the greatest actions are 
performed, and the sreatest objects attain- 
ed, not by men who are gifted with any 
rare and singular pecnlisrities of talent, but 
by those in whom the properties of judg- 
•nentf firmness^ power of calculatLon, and 
rapidity in execution, which ordidary men 
possess in an onlinary degree, are carried 
to the highest and most uncommon degree 
of perfection. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley's (pities were 
well known in ladis, where, mthe brilliant 
campaign of Assays, he defeated the whole 
force of the Mahrattas, and ended trium- 
phantly a long and doubtful war. The fol- 
lowing expressions, on his leaving India, 
occur in the familiar letter of an excellent 
judge of human character, and who, it is to 
be ho^ed, lives to take a natural and just 
pride m the event of his own prophecy : — 
"'You leeB/' he wrote to his European 



cenespondeat^" to be at a loan fo>> genenle' 
in £agland. There is one now returning 
from India, who, if you can overcome the ' 
objections of precedence and length of ser- ' 
vice, and place him at once at wi& head of* 
the British army, is capable of saving £ng- ' 
land at least, if not Europe, from die dan- 
gers which seem thickening around you." 
— Most fortunately for Flngland, and for 
Guropf*, the objections which might have 
obstructed the rise of another officer :tt like 
circumstances, did not operate agninst Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in the same degree. His 
brother, the Marauis of Wellesley, distin- 
guished by the talents which had governed 
and extended our empire in India, had al* 
ready much interest in our domestic coun- 
cils, in which, some months afterwards, he 
held an eminent place. 

He was selected st this important crisis 
to ^o as ambassador plenipotentiary to 
Spain, ss one on whose wisd )m and 3z>ie* 
rience the utmost reliance could be repos- 
exl. The Marquis was of course well ac- 
quainted with Sir Arthur's talents; and, 
conscious that in oreing his brother's pre- 
tensions to high employment in his profes- 
sion, he was preparing for the arms of 
Great Britain every chance of the most 
distinguished success, he requested his as- 
sistance as'tbA hand to execute the coun- 
sels, which were, in a great measuie, to 
emanate from himself as the head. 

The arm^ and the public had become ac- 
auainted with Sir Arthur's merits daring 
me brief campai^ of Copenha^ren, — his 
name already inspired hope and confidence 
into the country, — and when the brotlier of 
the Marquis Welletley received the com- 
mand of the expedition destined for the 
Peninsula, none hinted that the selection 
hsd been made from undue partiality ; and 
subsequent events soon taught the nation, 
not only that the confidence, so far as ra- 
posed in Sir Arthur Wellesley, was per- 
tectly just, but that it ought, in wisdom, to 
have been much more absolute. 

Under these auspices the expedition set 
sail for the Peninsula, and, touching at Co- 
runna, received such news as determined 
Sir Arthur Wellesley to setect Portugsl as 
the scene of his o^ralions, boing tlte point 
upon which success seemed most likol^r to 
influence the general cause. He opened a 
communication with Oporto, r.nd soon learn- 
ed the important news of the defeat of Dn- 
pont, and the fiU(ht of the intrusive King 
from Madrid. *rhede tidings were of parti- 
cular importance, because tlie consequen- 
ces were likely to fiud full occupation in 
Spain for the victorious army of Bessieres, 
wnich, if left disengaged, might have enter- 
ed Portugal, and co-operated with Jcnot. 
At the same time, a body of British troops, 
whioh had been destined to support Casta- 
nos, was left disposable by the surrender of 
^ylcn. and having embarked for Portugal, 
now joined Sir Arthur Wellesley. Lastly, 
came the important intelligence, that Sir 
Arthur's army was to be reinforced imme- 
diately with fifteen thousand men, and that 
Sir Hew Dalrymple was to command ia 
chief. This officer waa governor of Gib* 
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iMd acted both with wkdom ud energj in- 
—iifinff admiaa, and encoan^ng th« pa- 
triotsTmit it is Simg him no injunr to nj, 
thai M does not appear lo haTO had the au- 
common eombiiiatKHi of talents, both mili- 
9mj aad poUtieal, which, in the preaent cri- 
■is, the aitnation of commander-in-chief in 
Portafal peremptorilj demanded. 

Aaanred of tbeae avecoura, Sir Arthur 
Wellealej diaembarked hit army in Mon- 
dafo Bay, and advanced towarda Leiria by 
the aen-coaat, for the sake of commonicat- 
Inf with the fleet, from which they receiv- 
ed their ptoviaiona. The French generals 
Labofda and Thomieres were detached 
from Lisbon to check the progreas of the 
lavndeis, and Loison, moving from the 
AJenteio. was ia readineaa to form n jono- 
tioB witn his countrymen. In the mean 
, n tnsMiltnary Portugaese army of in- 
commanded by General Freire, 
^onable and capricious man, (whi 
•AerwaniB lost his liib under strong suspi- 
cions of treachery to the patriot cause,) first 
incommoded the Britiah general by extrav- 
nnni pretensions, and finally altogether de- 
cuned to co-operate with him. A general 
of an ecdinarr character might not unrea- 
•ooaUy have oeen so far disgusted with the 
oondnct of those whom he had come to as- 
aist, aa to feel diminished seal in a cause 
wluch seemed to be indifferent to ite luitur- 
•1 defenders. But Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
distinguished aa much by bis knowledge of 
mankind as his military talents, knew bow 
io make allowance for the caprice of an in- 
davidual caUed suddenly to a command, for 
which perhaps his former life had not fitted 
him, sad for the ebb and flow of national 
optnt in the ranks of an insurgent oopula- 
Uon. He knew that victory over the French 
was necessary to obtain the confidence of 
the Portufniese : and, with an alertness and 
activity whicb nad prevented the junction 
of Loison with L.aborde. he pushed on to 
attack (17th August) the latter French sen- 
aial, where he waited the approach or his 
colleague in a strong position near the town 
«f Koleta. Attacking at once in front and 
opon the flank, be &ove tliem from their 
around, and bis victory formed tlie first oer- 
inanent and availsble success obtainea by 
the British army in the eventful Peninsular 
straggle. Laborde retreated upon Torres 
Vedras, on which Loison had ybo directed 
bis course. 

The Portuguese insurrection became 
wide and aeneral oo flank and rear, and Ju- 
Bot saw fittle chance of eztioffuishioff the 
conflagration, unless he should be able to 
defeat the English general in a pitched bat- 
tle. For this purpose he withdrew all the 
Ftonch garrisons except from Lisbon itself, 
Elvas, Almeida, and Pe niche } and collect- 
ing his whole foroes at Vimeira, near Tor- 
tos Vedras, determined there to abide the 
ahoek of war. 

In the meanwhile, Sir Arthor Wellesley 
had been joined by a part of the promised 
anccoura ; who, disemnarkinff with difficul- 
to on the dnngeroas coast, formed a junc- 
ftoB with the smUi body as they marched 
Vol. IL Bt 



towatda the anamy. It was not- an equally 
fortunate circumstance, that Sir Harry Bur- 
raid Neale, an officer of superior rant, also 
appeared on the coast, and communicated 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley. The latter ex- 
plained his plan of engaging the French ar- 
my, and throwing it hack on Lisbon, where 
an insurrection would instantly have taken 
place in their rear, and thus Portugal might 
have been delivered by a sligle blow. But 
Sir Hany Borrard, though a brave officer, 
does not aapesr to have had that confidence 
in the Brittah aoldiery which the/ so well 
deserve at the hands of their leaden. He 
recommended a defenaive system until the 
arrival of the rest of the soecouts from Eng- 
land ; neither aeeing how much, in war, de- 
pends upNon a sudden and powerful effort, 
nor considering that the French of all men 
can best em^oy to their own advantege, 
whatever leisure ma^ be allowed them by 
the timidity or indeoision of their enemy. 

At this tfkne, however, the difiicalties of 
Junot's situation had determined him on 
the haxard of a general action ; and the ar- 
mi^ beina already very near each other, 
the only change occasioned in the course 
of events by the intorpasition of the lately 
arrived British general, was, that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, instead of being the assailant, 
as he had proposed, was, oa the memora- 
ble 21st August, himself attacked bv Ju- 
not near the town of Vimeifa. The British 
army amounted to about 16,000 men, but of 
these not above one half were enaaged; the 
French consisted of about 14,000, all of 
whom were brought into action. The 
French attacked in two divisions ; that on 
the left, commanded by tAborde^ about five 
thousand men. and that on the naht, under 
Loison, conaiderably stronger. The centre, 
or reserve, waa commanded by Kelierman, 
occupied the apace between the attacking 
divisions, and served to connect them with 
each other. The battle was interesting to 
military men, as forming a lemarkable ex- 
ample of that peculiar mode of tactics bf 
which the French troops had so often brok- 
en throuffh and disconcerted the finest 
troops of the continent, and also of the 
manner in which their impetuous valour 
might be foiled and rendered unavailing, by 
a steady, active, and resolute enemy. 

The favourite mode of attack, by the 
French, was, we have often noticed, by 
formation Into massive columns, the centre 
and rear of which give the head no opoor^ 
tanity-to pause, but thrust the leadina nles 
headlong forward on the ihin line of ene- 
mies jpposed to them, which are necessari- 
ly broken through, as unequal to sustain the 
weight of the charging body. In this man- 
ner, and in full confidence of succees. Gen- 
eral Laborde in person, heading a column 
of better than two thousand men, rushed on 
the British advanced guard, consisting of 
the dOth regiment, with some field-pieces, 
and a single company of sharpshooters. Thf 
regiment, about 400 men in number, drawn 
up in line on the brow of a hill, preaente^ 
an obstacle so little formidable to the hea- 
vy column which came against them, that 
it seemed the very noise ot thair approacl 
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should hftfe drfvaa tiiMB ftom tfa^ mmd. 
But Colonel WaUtor tnddenly •llonng tbo 
fomution of his regimen^ so as to place its 
line obliouelj on the flank offlie adTancing 
column, instead of remaining paraUel to it, 
opened a terrible, well sustained, and ir- 
resistible Are, where erery ball passing 
through the dense smgr of the enemy made 
more than one Tietim, and where the close 
discharge of grape-shot Was still more fatal. 
This heavy and destnictiTe Are was imme- 
diately seconded by a charge with the bayo- 
net, by which the column, unable to form 
or to deploy, received on their defenceless 
flank, and among their shattered ranks, the 
attack of the handful of men whom they 
had eipected at once to sweep from their 
course. The efitsct was instantaneous and 
irresistible $ and the French, who had hith- 
erto behaTod with tiie utmost steadiness, 
brake their ranks and ran, leaTins near 
three-fourths of their number in Killed, 
wounded, and prisoners.* The same sort 
of close combat WIS general orer the field. 
The brigade of General Ferguson, on the 
ri^t, was attacked by Generu Loison with 
an impettiositr and rigour not inferior to 
that or Laborde.. A mutual charge of bayo- 
nets took place; and here, as at Maida, 
the French advanced, indeed, brately to the 
ahock, but lost heart at the moment of the 
fatal encounter. To what else can we as- 
cribe the undeniable fkct, that their whole 
front rank, amounting to three hundred gren- 
adiers, lay stretched on the ground almost 
in a single instant f 

The French were now in Aill retreat on 
all sides. They had abandoned their artil- 
lery. — they were flying in confusion, — ^the 
battle was won. — the rictor had only to 
' stretch forth his hand to gmsp the full fruits 
of conq[ue8t« Sir Arthur WeUesley had de- 
termined to moTO one pait of his army on 
Torres Vedras, so ss to get between the 
French and the nearest road to Lisbon, 
while with another division he followed the 
chase of the beaten army, to whom thus no 
retreat on Lisbon would remain, but by a 
cireuitous route through a country in a state 
of insurrection. Unhappily, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley's period of command was for the 
present ended. Sir Hanr Barrard had land- 
ed durirff the action^ ana had with due lib- 
eral!^ <McUned taking any command until 
the battle seemed to I^ over ; when it un- 
happily occurred to him, in opposition to 
the remonstrances of Sir Artliur Wellesley, 
General Ferguson, and other general offi- 
cers^ to interpo>)e his autliority for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting farther pursuit. He ac- 
counted such a measure incautious where 
the enemy was superior in cavalry, and per- 
haps entertained too sensitive a feelinff of 
the superiority of French tactics, 'nms 
Vimeiia, in its direct consequences, seemed 



* After the capitnlation of Cintra, Genera] 
Lpison desired to be introduced to Colonel 
Walker, and congratulated that officer on 
the steaoinesa and talent with which he had 
rondered the def^n ze in line so decidedly 
superior to Napoleon's favourite measuAe,. 
Hie attack in column. 



to be only another eznmle of m victay 
gained by the English without any eofres- 
ponding results ; one of those Bumerons in- 
stances, in which the soldiers gain the bat- 
tle fhm& confidence in their own hearts and 
arms, and the general fails to improve it, 
perhaps from an equally just difikdeaoe oT 
his own skill and talents. 

Meanwhile Sir Hew Dalrymple, mriving 
from Gibraltar in a frisate, snpetsieded Sir 
Harry Buirard, as Sir Harry had superseded 
Sir Arthur) and thus, within tweaty*four 
hours, the English army had soeeessively 
three commanders-in-chief. The time of 
prosecuting the victory was passed away 
before Sir Hew Dalrymple came Mhore,— ' 
for the French had been able to gain the 
position of Torres Vedns, from which il 
had been Sir Arthur WeUesley's chief ob- 
iect to exclude them. That geneni then 
knew well, as he sflerwards showed to the 
world, what advantage might be taken of 
that position for the defence of Lisbon. 

But Junot had sufiered too severely in 
the battle of Vimeira, and had too many di^ 
ficulties to contend wiUi, to admit of his 
meditating^ on obstinate defence. The vie- 
torious Bntish army was in his front,— the 
insufgenti, encouraged by the event of the 
battle, were on his flanks,— the English fleet 
might operate in his rear.-^and the popu- 
lous town of Lisbon itself wss not to be 
kept down without a ^at military force. 
Then if the successes in Andalusia were to 
be followed bj similar events, the Spanish . 
srmies might invade Portugal, and eo-ope» 
rate with the En^ish. Moved by these 
cireumstances, the French general was in- 
duced to propose that evacuation of Portu- 
gal, its cities^ and feiti ess es , which was al^ 
teiwarda coflicladed by the treaty of Cintra. 
The French, bv the articles of that conven- 
tion^ were to be transported to their own 
countiy, with fteir arms, artillery, and prop- 
erty, — under which last article they carried 
off much of the plunder of which they had 
stripped the Portuguese . A Rcssian fleet in 
the Tagus, commanded by Admiral Sinia- 
vin, was delivered up to the English, in de- 
posit, as it was termed ; so unwilling were 
we to use towards Russia the language or 
practice of war, although the countriiM 
were in a state of avowed hostilities, lii a 
military point of view, all the British gen- 
erals concurred in approving of the conven- 
tion. Sir Arthur Welletdev, who saw heU 
ter, it may bo supposed, than the othere, 
how long the war nught be protracted, after 
the favourable moment of vicioiy bad been 
permitted to pass without being improved, 
considered the liberation of Portugal, with 
its sea-coast, its ports, and iu fortresses, 
besides the eastern line of frontier, wliieh 
offered an easy communication with Spain, 
as an aiHantage of the highest importance, 
and cheaply purchased by the articles grant- 
ed to Junot. 

But the light in which the people of Rng- 
hmd saw tho Convention of Cintra waft ei- 
tremelydMbrent. ' It is their nature to nurse 
ectravagant hopes, and they are proportion- 
ally incensed when sjch are disappointed. 
The public were never mora generally unit- 
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•i ia tiw npnbitloB of aajr 
■UlMWch nmch of tiieir ra 
fooaded in ignonnce and prejudictt, ^et 
there wenciroimetiuieee in the tnoMcUon 
which joetified m lonie meaeure the gener- 
al indijpiefioa. The •n<;peMion of the three 
f e aeffJ e wee compared to the plajjng of 
tnunp-cevda at a gaae of wbitt ; and, wheth- 
er it wee deeigned or fortaitooa, had an 
air of indeciaioB that wae almoet ludicroua. 
Thaa it waa obviotti^ that the yoengerand 
iafiirior officer of the three had been pre- 
vested froai following ap the victory he 
had gained, and that thia interference bad 
readaved aeeeaaaiy the convention, which 



England aeemed detennined to consider 
aa injnrioaa to Portugal, and diahononraUa 
to herself. A Court of Inqniiy pet the pro- 
ceedinga in a more jnst point of view for 
the two soperior officers, whose error ap- 
peared in DO degree to have esceedoda 
mistake in indgment, the fruit of too mneh 
caution. But the fierce and loadly exprem- 
ed rosentment on the part of thapahUc pro- 
duced very important consequences } and 
though there occurred exceptiona, it became 
comparatively difficult or dangerous, from 
that period, to propose any one as comman- 
der of an expedition whose talenta had not 
pretensions to merit the confidence of tha 
people. 



OBAP. jr. 

MhpUeUg^B^tmaaarUon Mtrctentto PwriM^^Qfeial StaUmenimin OU MmUtemr 
p eer mtUl ktmihating,^ TSoo RtporU ismed by Ckampagnff, MmuUr itfiU Fortign 
MftpmrtmoU^DiffereneM betwixt tkem :—tk% Steond detnandin^ amoiktr Canatnp- 
fjoa qf 80,000 BUn^Agrud to by the SetuUe.'^Rivitw of the Frmuk Rttaiiont with 
tk€diffjinniPowent^ Europe.-^ Unioenal Spirit qf lUfittanee tkpoughout Ocrmo- 
^.— Xaanc.— ATopolsoa and Alexander meet ai Bt/ksrt o» 27tk September, and scp- 
araCi m ap por a n i Friendeh^ on I4th October"- Actual feetm^ qf the Autoerate^ 
Their joimi Letter to the King qf Great Britain, propoeing a general Peace on the 
prineipleqf ati possidetis— lVkyreieeted.—Proeedurein Spain^-Catatonia.'^'Retwn 
qf B/omana to fi^n.— ilrmiet qf Blake, Caatanoe, and Palqfox. — £sp«dt<toiM qf 
General Moore.—HtM deeponding View qfthe Spanieh Cauee—Hie Plane.-^Dtfeat 
^ Blak e a nd Caatanoe,-^ Treachery qf Moria^^Bir John Moore reireate to Corwma 
^DiMHtere on the March.—Batae <^ Corunna, and Death qf Sir John Mooro. 



DffRiffO no part of hia histoiy did Buona- 
parte appear before the public in a meaner 
and mon contemptible light, than immedi- 
ately after die commencement of the Span- 
iah revolution. In the deeper diaasters of 
hia life, the courage with which he strag- 
gled againat misfortune, gave lo hia failing 
efforts the dignity of sinking greatness ; but, 
on the present occaaion, he appeared before^ 
France and before Europe m the humilia- 
tina condition of one, who had been tempt- 
ed oy aelfiah greed to commit a mat crime, 
for which he had derived the full harvest 
of ignominy, without an iota of the expect- 
ed profit. On the contrary, blinded by the 
■nconscientiotts desire of acquisition, he 
had abown himaelf as short-sighted con- 
csemiag resalts, as he was indifferent re- 
epectia^ means. In this, as in other mem- 
wahle instances, iniquity had brought with 
it all the consequences m folly. 

For some time aAer hia triumphal re- 
ttra to Paris, Buonaparte preserved a total 
ailence on the affairs of the Peninsula, ex- 
cepting general assurances that all was well ; 
and that the few partial commotions which 
had been excited oy the agents of England, 
had been eveirwhere suppressed by the 
wisdom of the urand Council, and the r^ady 
aoQcarrence of the good citizens, who saw 
ao safety for Spain save in the renewal of 
the family compact of the Bourbons, in the 
more fortunate dynasty of Napoleon. To 
accredit this state of things, many pieces 
of news were circulated in the provinces 
which lay nearest to Spain, tending to de-- 
nans the spirit and hopes or the insurgente.. 
Thaa, Moosieor da Champagny was makle 



to write to the prefect of the department of 
La Oironde, that Geone III. of England 
was dead; tlist George TV., on ancceeding, 
had made an instant and total change of 
ministry; and that a general pacification 
mi^ht be instantly expected^ The same 
article, with similar legentds, was inserted 
officially in the Madrid Oaxette. 

But a system of fiction sad impositioa 
resembles sn untempered sward-blade, 
which is not only sulnect to break at tha 
utmost need of him who wields it, but apt 
to wound him with the fn^ments as they 
spring asunder; The truth beaan to be- 
come too farina to be concealed. It could 
not be disguised that the kingdom of Per* 
tugal had been restored to independence— 
that Junot and his aimy hadheen driven 
from Lisbon^lhat Dupont had surrendered 
in the south of Spein— that King Joseph 
had been expelled from Madrid — and that 
in almost all the harbours of the Peninsula, 
which, in the month of Merch, had been ts 
it were hermetically seeled against Urn 
British shipping and commerce, the Eng- 
lish were now received as friends and al- 
lies. Nor was it possiMa to conceal, thai 
these blots en the French arms had all ta- 
ken place in consequence of the unpiiaci- 
pled ambition, which, not satiafied with dis- 
posins[ ^ ^^^ produce and power of Spain,, 
oy using the name of her native |Hinces^ 
had prompted Napoleon to eyasperata th<n 
feelings o» the people br openly usurpint' 
the supreme pbwer, and bad thus converteil 
a aubmissive and complaisant ally into a 
(hrious and ineiorable enemy. It ww na 
easy matter, even for the talenta sad auik- 
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- city of Napolem, to Temtara befote Ae 
Fiench nation wi|^ an official account of 
theae errora and their conaeqaencea. bow- 
ever palliated and modified. Accorain||ly, 
ire mnat needa aay, that not the conflMaion 
of a felon, when, compelled to avow hia 
pvneral guilt, he aeeka to diaguiae aome of 
tta more atioeiooa circumatancea, and apol- 
ogiie for otkera, aonnda to ua more poor 
and humiliating, than the uncandid, incon- 
aiatent, and unmanly expoaition which Na- 
poleoa.waa at leautfa compelled to mumble 
forth in hia official document, when the 
tittth could no longer be concealed, and 
wna likely indeed to be circulated even 
with esamerationa. 

Sudde^, on the 4th of September, there 
appeared in the Moniteur, which preriously 
had been' chiefly occupied by acientific de- 
taila, lyrical poetnr, or theatrical criticiam, 
a minute and garbled account of the inaor- 
reetion in Spim. The aangninary conduct 
of the inani]jenta waa dwelt upon ; the aac- 
p eaaaa obtamed by the French araHea were 
magnified; the loaaea which they had ana- 
toiMd were extenuated or gloaaed over. 
Dupont waa mreaented aa haring be- 
haved like a fool or a traitor, llie aufier- 
inga of Zaragoaaa, during the aiege, were 

' dwelt upon widi emphaaia i but on ita re- 
ault the official account remained ailent. 
The moatwna made of the victory of Medi- 
na del Rio Seeo, and the retreat of King Jo- 
aeph flona Madrid waa aacribed to his 
Iiealth'a diaagreeing with the air of that 
capital. There were two leporta on the 
aubject of Spaaiah uflairi, both from Cham- 
pagny, miniater of the foreisn department, 
and both addreaaed to the Emperor. The 
fiiat waa deaigned to juatify the attempt of 
Napoleon on Spain. It waa dated at Bay- 



pie whteh aenda tiie robber on the hig|i 

road, and upon which almoatever 



I, aa far back aa the 14:h of April, a pe 
nod when Buonaparte waa veiy^ little in- 
dined to enter into any raaaoning on lia 
ri^^t, ainee, believing he had the power to 
aeoompUah hia purpoee, he did not doubt 
that the advantage azM honour which France 
would derive from the aubjugution of Spain, 
would aufficiently plead hia cauae with the 
Great Nation. But when hia firat etforts 
had failed, and further ezertiona were found 
inevitably neceaaary, it became of conse- 
quence to render the enterpriae popular, by 
showing that the meaaurea which led to it 
were founded on policy at leaat, if not upon 
morel juatice. 

To aay the truth, the document ia con- 
tented with arguing the first point. Some- 
thing ia hinted of the Spanish administration 
hairing been auppored to nourish hostile 
puspoaea towarda France, and Godoy's man- 
libatoal the time of the Pruaaian war ia al- 
lude to: but the principle mainly rested 
upon, ana avowed by Monsieur Champagny, 
ia^ in plain languige, a groaa and inoecent 
aophiam. ** Tiiat which policy renders 
neceaaary," aaya the atatesman, "justice 
uuat of eourae anthoriiej" thus openly 
vtaeinff interest in diametrical opposition to 
that which is honourable or honest; or, in 
other Wwfxls, making ^e exceaa of the 
temptation a- juatificatton for the immoral- 
*^ of the notion. Thia is the tame princir 



every i . 
of villany 'is committed, excepuoe' thoie 
rare enormities which are pnctised with- 
out any viaible motive on the part of the . 
peqwtratora. To apply his reasoainc to 
the case, Champagny aete forth the vanoua 
advanta^ea which France must derive ft<om 
the more intimate union with Spain— the 
facilitiea which auch a union aflorded fer 
enforcina the continental ayatem aanin^ 
Great Attain— the necessity that^aain 
should be governed bv a prince, on whoee 
Aithful attachment France could repute 
unlimited confidence— and the propriely 
of recommencing the work which haa been 
the leading obiect of the policy of Louie 
the Fourteentb. Having thus shown that 
the sekung upon the crown and liberties of 
Spain would be hiffhlv advantageous to 
France, the reporter holds his task accom- 
pliahed, and resumes his proposttiun in 
theae remarkable worda: — "Policy de- 
manda a grand meaaure from your Majrsty 
—Justice aothorizea it— the troubles of 
Spain render it indiapenaably neceaaaxy." 

The aeoond i«port of Monsieur do Cham- 
pagny held a different and more ominoua 
tone. It was dated Paris, 1st September, 
and dariUy indicated that the sold and 
machinations of the English had lojnented 
popular intrigues in Spam, which had fras* 
trated the attempt of his Imperial Majesty 
to render that country happy. The report 
er then, in the tone with which a priest ad 
dresses the object of hia worship, reverea 
tiall^ ezpoatulates with Napoleon, for per 
mittmg anarchy to apread over great parte 
Spain, and for leaviuff Britain at liberty . 
aay, that her flag, dnven from the shorea 
of the Baltic and of the Levant, floats tri- 
nmphantlv, nevertheleaa. on the coaats of 
the kinguom which is tne nearest neigh- 
bour to France. Having thus indirectly 
communicated the general fact, that Spain 
waa in'inaurrection, and that the Fjiglish 
fleet rode triumphant on her coaats, the re- 
porter resumes a noble confidence in the 
power and authority which he waa invoking. 
''No, never, Sire, ahall it bo thua. Two 
milltons of brave men are ready, if necesafe- 
ry, to cross the Pyrenees, and chase the 
£ngiiah from the Peoinaula ; if the French 
would combat for the liberty of the seat, 
they must begin by rescuing Spain from 
the influence of England.^' 

Much more there is to the same purpose, 
serving to inform the French people by im- 
plication, if not in direct terms, that the 
Emperor's plans upon Spain had been dis- 
concerted ; that he had found unanimous 
resistance where he had expected uncoddi- 
tional submission ; and that the utmoat aae- 
rificea would be neceaaary on the part of 
France, to enable her ruler to perfect the 
meaaurea which he had so rashly underta- 
ken. But besides the pressure of Spaaiah 
affaire, theae of Austria were also hinted at, 
aa requiring France to increase her armies, 
and stand upon her guard, as that power 
had been of Ute aeduloualy employed in in- 
creaaias her military strength. The ulti* 
conclttslon founded on these i 
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IsfSy WW tiM aeee«it^ of •aticipafting ttn- 
•UMr conacriptioB of eighty tboaaand men. 

The Semte, to whom tnete reports were 
sent down, together with a meieef^ from 
the Emperor, failed not to aulhonie this 
new drangfat on th* French popolation ; or, 
it may he aaid, o« her veiy flesh and life- 
Mood. Like the judge in the drama, hat 
without regret or e .poeUtlation, they en- 
forced the demand of the nnrelenting cred- 
ilfli. " The Court allowed it. and the law 
dftd giv« it." ** The will of France/' eaid 
Ikeea ■abeeffrient aenatora, ** in the same 
with the will of her Emperor. The war 
with Spain it politic, juat, and necoaaary." 

Thjs aimea with all die powers which 
hia miahty empire could giTo, Napoleon 
gilded Eiukftelf perwmally to the taak of pot- 
ting down hy rorce the Spaniah inaorree- 
tioya^ and dnving from the Peninaula the 
Britaah anxiliaiiee. But while prenarationa 
were majuog on an immenee acaie for an 
enteipriae of which eiperience had now 
taught him the difficulty, it waa necesaary 
for tiim, iu the first place, to ascertain how 
his relatious with the few powers in Europe 
who had aome claim to iimependence. had 
been affisoted hf the miacarriage or hia 
Spanish scheme. 

Since the treaty of Preshurg, by which 
she Irat such a proportion of her power, 
Austria -had lain like a prostrated combat^ 
aat, whom want, not of will but of strength, 
preTents from resuming the contest. In 
1806^ her fiiendship became of consequence 
to Napoleon, then engsged in his contest 
withrruasia snd Russia. The ceaston of 
Bianau, and aome territoriea about ttm 
mouth of the Cattaro, wore granted to Aua- 
tiia by France, aa in guerdon of her neu- 
trality. But in 1807 and 1808, the govem- 
meot of that country, more vexed and hu- 
miliated by the territory and influence 
which ahe had lost, than thankful for the 
importance ahe had been permitted to re- 
tain, began to ohow the utmost activity in 
the war department. Abuses were reform- 
ed : more perfect discipline was introduced ; 
old soldiera were called to muater $ new 



leviea were made on a large scale : m 
of resenre were formed through ue Aus- 
trian dominiona, of the Landwekr and na- 
tional guards, and they were subjected to 
service by conscription, like the militia of 
England. The Austrian armiea of the line 
were increased to great magnitude. The 
Hungarian Diet had voted twelve thousand 
recruiu for 1807, and eighty thousand for 
1808; while eighty thousand organized 
eoldiers, of whom thir^ thousand were cav- 
alry, constituted the formidable reserve of 
this warlike nation. Everything seemed to 
•nnounee war, although the answers of the 
Court to the remonstrances of France were 
of the most pacific tendency. 

Tet it waa not alone the hostile prepsra- 
tions of Austria which seemed to trouble 
the aspect of Germany. Napoleon had de- 
feats her efibrts nod defied her armiea, 
her force was still more imposing. 
Bs mdnally awakening and es- 

_ mgB Germany, and especially 

Hinoftem provinces, a itnin of opision 



ineouqMtiUe with the domination of France, 
or of any other foreign power, within the 
ancient empire. 

The disappearance of various petty states, 
which had heenaboli^d in the convnkiou 
of the French usurpation, together with the 



general system of oppremioa under which 
the whole country suffered, thoudi in dif- 
ferent degrees, had broken down ttie divis- 



ions which separated the nations of Ger- 
many from each other, and^ Hke lelatioas 
who renew an interrup!ted mtimacy under 
the pressure of a common calamity, the 
mass of the people forgot that they were 
Hanoveriana, Hessians, Saxons, or Prus- 
sians, to remember that they were all Ger- 
mans, and had one common cause in which 
to stiugi^e, one general injury to revenge. 
Less fiery than the Spaniards, but not less 
accessible to deep and impassioned feelings, 
the youth of GermaOy, especially such ss 
were eagaged in the liberal stuaies, cher- 
ished in. secret, end with caution, a deep 
hatred to the French invaders, and a stern 
resolution to avail themselves of the first 
opportunity to achieve tfie nstional libertr. 
The thousand pre s s e s of Germany could 
not be altogether aileneed, thou|^ the po- 
lice of Na^>leon was unceasingly active in • 
suppressioR political publicationa, wherever 
they could exercise influence. But the 



ninos, i 

and in express terms adapted to the subject. 
While a book existed, from the Holy Scri]>> 
turns down to ^ most idle romance} 
while a line of poetry could be recited from 
the works of Schiller or Goethe, down to 
the most ordinsiy stall ballad,— inuendoet, 
at once secret and atimnlating, might be 
drawn from them, to serve aa watch-words, 
r as wsr-cries. The prevailing opinioiis, 
I they spread wider and wider, began to 
give rise to mysterious associations, the 
object of which wan the liberation of Ger- 
many. That moat generally known was 
called the Band, or AUiaace for Virtue and 
Justice. The young academicians enters 
with great seal into these fraternities, the 
rather that they had been previouely pre- 
pared for them by the Buisehenschafis, or 
associations of students, and that the iden 
of secret councils, tribunals, or machine 
tions, ia familiar to the reader of German 
history, and deeply interesting to a people 
whose teoqier is easily imprsssed by the 
mysterious and the terrible. The profes- 
sors of the Universities, in most cases, 
gave way to or gui led tlieae petriotic im- 
pressions, snd in teaching their students the 
sciences or liberal arts, failed not to las- 
press on them the duty of devoting them- 
selves to the libeimtion of Germany, or, aa 
it was now called, Teutonie. 

The French, whoee genius is in direct 
opposition to that of the Germane, aaw all 
this with contempt and ridicule. They 
lau^ied at the mummeir of boye i "" 
a new eort of national free-masi 
khev gave the principle efpetrioti< 
to the independenee of Germany 



of MeolQgy^ by whleh wek-aame the 
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Franoh raler VMd to diitiagBidi eveiy ipe- 
ciei of theonr, which, raatiiig in no re- 
spect upon the practical basis of self<inter- 
Mty could, be thongfat, prevail with none 
save hot-brained boys and erased enthusi- 
asts. 

Napoleon, however, saw and eatimated 
the increasing inflnence of these popular 
opinioni, more justly than mioht have been 
inferred from his language. He knew that 
a govemment nii|;ht be crushed, an army 
defeated, an inimical administration chang- 
ed, by violence y but that the rooted prin- 
ciple of resistance to oppression diffuses 
itself the wider the more martyrs are made 
on its behalf. The Heir of the Revolution 
spoke on auch subjects the language of the 
most legitimate ofmonarchs, and exclaimed 
against the system of the Tngend-bund, ss 
contslning pnnciples capable of disorganis- 
insthe whole system' or social societj. 

The menacing appearance of Austria, and 
the extension of Antigallican principles and 
feelings through Germany, made it mors es- 
pecisUy necessary for Buonaparte to secure 
his hold upon the Emperor ef Russia. 
Trusting little in so important a case to his 
ministers, Napoleon deaiied personally to 
assure bimselr by a direct communication 
with the Emperor Alexander, which was 
willing^v acoeded^o. We have elsewhere 
nssisnoa some reasons, why such direct 
conference, or corresporidenoe betwixt 
sovereisns, tends to degrade their charac- 
ter, witoout adding any additional security 
to the faith of their treaties. It is nnbe- 
cominff their rank to take upon themselves 
the task of advancing, receding, ronouncinff, 
fesoming, insisting, and evadino-, wbicn 
must occur more or less in all political ne- 
gotiations. At the same time, they are flat- 
tering to princes, as if inferring that they 
' are ule to act personally, and free of minis- 
terial control ; and in so Tar havo their 
charms. 

.Buonaparte and Alexander met at GHbrt 
on S7th September, with the same appear^ 
ance of cordiality with which they had part- 
•d— their friendship seemed uninjured by 
4 shadow of suspicion. The most splendid 
festiviti^ celebrated their meeting, and the 
theatres of Psris sent their choicest per- 
formers to enliven the evenings. 

.Amid all these gaieties politics were not 
neglected, and Buonaparte found his great 
ally as tractable as at Tilsit. Alexander 
not only ratified the transactions of Spain, 
but also the subsequent act, by which Na- 
poleon appropriated to himself the king- 
dom of Etrurta, which, according to the 
first draught of tiie Spanish acheme eihibit- 
ed at Tilsit, was to have been assi^ed to 
the disinherited Ferdinand. The Czar stip- 
.ulated, however, on his own part, that 
Buonaparte should not in any shape inter- 
fere to prevent Russia from aggrandizing 
herself at the expense of Turkey. He pro- 
mised, also, to take an ally's share with 
Buonaparte, if the quarrel with Austria 
shonld come to arras. To this indeed he 
was bound by treaties : nor wss there any 
way of ridding himself from their obligation. 
The conferences of EriWt ended on the 



i4tk 6f October, and, as tknj hadbofi^, 
amid the most splendid nsytivities. Amdng 
these wss an entertainment given to the 
Emperor on the battle-ground of Jena, 
where Prussia, the hapless allv of Alexan- 
der, received such a dreadful blow. 

It is probable, however, notwithstanding 
all the ahow of cordiality betwixt the Em- 
perors, that Alexand«r did not require the 
recollections which this battle-field was 
sure to inspire, to infuse into his mind some 
tacit jealousy of his powerful ally. He 
even already saw the possibility of aqoairel 
emerging between them, and was deeply de- 
sirous that Austria ahould not waale her na- 
tional strength, by rushing into a contest, 
in which he would-be un&r the reluctant 
necessity of scting against her. Neither 
did Napoleon return from Eifori with the 
same undoobting confidence in his imperial 
allv. The subject of a match between the 
Emperor of France and one of tlie Roasian 
Arcnduchesses had been resumed, and had 
been evaded, on account, as it was alleged, 
of the difference of their relisiotts. The 
objections of the Empress Mottier, ss well 
ss of the reigning Empress, vrere said to be 
the real reasons,— oojections foonded on 
the character of Napoleon, and the nature 
of his right to the greatness which he en- 
joyed. Such a proposal could not be 
brought forward, ana rejected or evaded, 
with how much aelicacy soever, without in- 
jury to the 'personal feelings of Napoleon ; 
ana as ho must have been conscious, that 
more than the sllcged reason of religion 
'entered into the cause of declining his pro- 
posal, he most have felt in proportion of- 
fended, if not affronted. Still, however, if 
their cordiality was in any degree diminish- 
ed, the ties of mutual interest, which bound 
together these two great autocrats, were as 
yet sufficient to assure Napoleon of the 
present assistance of Russia^. To confirm 
this union still farther, and to make their 
present fi'iendship manifest to Ae worid, 
the two Emperors joined in a letter to the 
King of Great Britain, proposing a general 
peace; and it was intimated thaft they 
would admit the basis of iilt pomidetit, 
which would leave all the contracting pow- 
en in possession of what they had gained 
durinff the war. Tlie proposal, as must 
have been foreseen, went off, on Britain de- 
manding that the Spanish government and 
the King of Sweden should be admitted as 
psrties to the treaty. 

But the letter of the Emperors had served 
its tURi. when it showed that the ties be- 
tween If'rsmce and Russia were of the most 
intimate nature j and, confident in this, Na- 
poleon felt himself at liberty to employ the 
gigantic force which he had already put in 
preparation, to the subjugation or Spain, 
and to chasing away the " hideous leop- 
ards,''* as he was pleased to term the Eng- 
lish banners, from the Peninsula. 



* It was one of the minots and childish partiou* 
lari in which Buonaparte afaowed a splssn agsinsl 
tho Britiah oati'Mi, that ho would not bear the hsr- 
aUic achierement, which the £nsli«h flag had dis- 
played for fiTS hnadted years, to be tensed Lions, 
but slvfty* ealisd them Leoparda. The apirff 
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bectt anfaltlifiil to the caiwa thej had iuk< 
d«rtakeii. They had reated the anpreme 
maiiageinent of the affaira of their diatract- 
ed kingdom in a Central or Sapreme Junta, 
which, cooBpoaed of delentea from all the 
proTincial Juntaa, fixed their reaidence at 
the reeorered capital of Madrid, and en- 
deaToured, to the beat of their power, to 
proTide for reaiatance againat the invadera. 
But their eflbfta,. though neither in them- 
■elrea unwiae nor miatimed, were aerionaly 
inapeded bj two great canaea, ariaing both 
from the aame aoorce. 

The diviaion of Spain, aa already obaerr- 
ed, into aemaldiaunited and almoat uncon- 
nected provittcea and kingdoma^ though it 
had eontrihotcd much to the original auc- 
eeaa of the inaorrection, while each prov- 
inee, ngardleaa of the fate of othera, 



of the capital itaelf, prorided the roeena of 
indiTidual reaiatance, rendered them, when 
the war aaaumed a more general character, 
unapt to obey the dictatea which emanatea 
from the Supreme Junta. General Cneata, 
whoae devoted and aiacere patriotiam waa 
ftuatrated by the hawgfatineaa, aelf-impor- 
tance. and inanbordination of hia character, 
waa toe firat to aet an unhappy .example of 
diaobedienee to what had been cboaen aa 
the reaidence of the aopreme auth'mty. He 
inapriaoned two membera of the Supreme 
Junta, becanae he thought the choice 
which had been made of them waa derogn- 
«onr to hia own authority, aa Captain-Gen- 
enu of Caatile and Leon, and thna aet a 
periloua example of diaunion among the 
patrtota, for which hia real energy anoflove 
of hia coontiy were acarce afterwarda auffi- 
eient to atone. 

But beaidea thia and other inetancea of 
peraonal diaregard to the injunctiona of the 
Junta, there waa another deep and widely- 
operating error which flowed flrom the aame 
aonroe. Each province, according to the 
high 99ma% which the inhal^itanta entertain- 
edof their indiridnal i^iportance, deemed 
itaelf adequate to the protectioa of ita own 
peculiar territorr, and did not, or would not, 
aee the neceaaity of contributing an ade- 
quate proportion of the proTinoial force to 
the detence of the nation in general. Thoae 
who bad ahown thcmaeWea manftrily eager. 
and oAen aucceaaful, in the defence of their 
•wn honaea and altan, were more deaf than 
prudence warranted to the aummona which 
called them to the frontier, to act in de- 
fence of the kingdom aa a whole. They had 
accuatomod themaeWea, unhappily, too 
much to underralue the immenae power by 
which they were about to be invaded, and 
did not aofficiently aee, that to aecure the 
more diatant diatricU, it waa neceaaary that 
She war ahoald be maintained by the united 
force of the realm. What added to thin 
miacalculation, waa a point in the national 
eharacter. of which William III. of Eng- 
hmd, when commanding an allied army to 



i ibla abttllitioQ of iptta raanUWtad, could «d- 

h W eoroparsd to that ezMUted by tbo poor ciu- 
aaa. wban ho ravencod himiieir. aj be thoofht. i^ 
ea Ik) oogiilsanee ofthe Burl of Osford, bf calling 
Ike nMaaan% 8«mn a Oooai 



which Spain ftmiehed a contingent, had a 
oenturr before bitterly complained. '"The 
Spanian senenla were ao proud of the repu- 
tation of their troopa and their coont^," 
aaid'that experienced warrior, ** that they 
would never allow that they were in wmit 
of men, ammunition, guna, or the other oe^ 
ceaaariea of war, until the momeitf of emer* 
oency came, when they were too apt to be 
found unprovided in all with which they 
had repreaented themaelviAi aa being weft 
auralied." 

The aame unhappy apirit of over-eonfi- 
denee and miacaloulation now greatly in- 
jured the patriotic cauae. Leviea and 
auppliea, which it had been determined to 
raiae, were too often conaidered aa con^ 

Eleted, when the vote which granted them 
ad been paaaed, and it waa deemed un- 
worthy and unpa^otic to doubt the exiat- 
ence of what the national or provincial 
council had repreaented aa indiapenaable. 
In thia manner the Spaniarda mialed both 
themaelvea, and their alliea the Britiah, 
upon the actual atate of dieir reacurcea ; 
and it followed of coorae, that Britiah ofli- 
cera, deceived by their repreaentationa fai 
auch inatancea, were diapoaed to doubt of 
the reality of their seal, and to heaitatn 
traating their fVitnre repreaentationa. 

IfetwHhatanding tbeae unhappy errora, 
the Spaniah force, aaaembled for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, waa perhapa not 
inadequate to' the task, nad they been com- 
manded by a general whoae auperior ener- 
giea could have gained him undisputed 
authority, and who could have conducted 
the campaign with doe attention to the 
apeciea of warfare which the time and the 
cnaracter of the invading army demanded. 
Bat, ttnhappiljr, no Robert Bruce, no Waah- 
ington, aroae in Spain at thia period j and 
the national defence waa committed to 
men whoae military knowledge waa of a 
bounded character, though their courane 
and seal admitted of no dispute. Yet fa- 
vourable incideota occurred to balance 
theae great inconveniences, and for a time 
the want of unity amongat themaelvea, and 
of military talent in the generala, aeemed 
to a certain extent compenaated bv the 
courage of the Spanish leaders, and thd 
energy of their followers. 

The warlike population of Catalonia are, 
like the Tvroleae, natural mirksmen, who 
take the neld in irregular bodies, called 
Somatenes. or Miquelets. The inhabitanta 
of thia country arose in arms almost univer- 
sally } and, supported by a small body of 
four thousand men from Andalusia, con- 
trived, without magazines^ military cheat, 
or any of the usual materials necessary to 
military mancBuvrep. to raise the siege of 
Gerona, which had been formed by Gene- 
ral tiuhesme, and to gain so many advan- 
tagea over the enemy, that probably, an 
auxiliary force of English, under such a 
general aa the Karl of Petcrborouf;h, ad- 
venturous at once and skilful, might, like 
that gallant leader, have wrested Barcelona, 
with Monjouic, from the hands of the 
French, and left the invaders no fooling in 
fhM hnportant dbtrict. The troopa might 
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have been mppUed from Sicily, wh«n a 
mat British force waa atattoaed, and 
Uiare waa no want of good and experienced 
oAcera, connpetent to the ordinary daties 
of a feneraL But that geniaa, which, 
freeing itself fr^m the oedaatry of profea- 
aional education, can juoge exactly how far 
inaunectionaiy alliea are to be trusted; 
that inTontiTe talent, which finds resources 
where the ordinary aids and appliances sre 
scarce, or altogether wanting, is a gift of 
▼et^ rare occurrence} and, unfortanately, 
there are no meana of distinguishing the 
officers by whom it is possessed, unless 
chance puts them into a aitostion to dis> 
plaT their qualificationa. 

Another circumstance &vourable for the 
Spsnish cause, wss the return of General 
Romana to Spain, to co-operate in the de- 
fence of his country. This nobleman, one 
of the best soldiers whom Spain had at that 
time, and a man, besides, of patriotic vir- 
tue and excellent talents, commanded that 
auxiliaiy body of ten thousand Spaniah 
troops which Buonaparte had prevailed on 
Oodoy to unite with the French army in 
the nortii of Europe, in order to secure 
their absence when he should put his 
schemes of invasion into execution against 
their country. These forces, or a larve 
proportion of them, wei:a aecluded in the 
lale of Funen, in the Baltic, with a view to 
conceal from them all that it did not suit 
Buonapsrte should be known of the events 
which were agitatini^ Spain. Nevertheless, 
a dexterous and danng agent, a Catholic 
priest of Scotch extraction, named Rob- 
ertson, going sahore in disguise, succeeded 
in opening a communication between the 
Spanish general and the British admiral 
Kestes, in consequence of which, and by 
using bold and skilful combinations, Ro- 
mana vss sble to extricate the greater part 
of hia troops from the precarious situation 
in which tney were placed, and finally in 
embarking tliem for Spain. It was the in- 
tention m this judicious ofllcer to have 
made this little force of nine or ten thou- 
sand men the foundation of a regular armv, 
by forming every regiment into a triple 
battalion. This ne was unable to accom- 

Blish, but still his body of veterans inspired 
ie Spaniards with hope and trust. 
Three armiea had been formed in Spain, 
designed to co-operate with each other: 
the sum of their numbers waa caloulateo 
at 190,000 men, but they certainly did not 
exceed 100,000 at tlie very utmost Their 
commissariat waa in a wretched state, and 
even before the war commenced, the hard- 
ships of scarcity were felt in their camps. 
Three generals, each with independent au- 
thority, (an evil of the country and time,) 
commanded the Spajiish armiea. Blake, 
on the western frontier, extended his line 
from Buraos to Bilboa, disputing the pos- 
session of, and finally maintaining himself 
in, that capital of Biscay. The head-quar- 
tera of the central srmy, under Castanos, 
were as far back as Sons } while the eaat- 
ern army, under Palsfox, extended between 
" and Sangueaa. So that the wings 

ay were advanced towards t£e 



Zaragossa 
«f the an 



frontier : and the centre being drawn ba«k, 
the whole poaition had the form of a cres- 
cent, with the concive side opposed to the 
enemy. Strongly posted within the posi- 
tion of Northern Spain, which they retained, 
the French armies, about sixty tliouaana 
men strong, lay protected by the fortresses 
which they occupied, and awaited the ap- 
proach of Napoleon, with snch a predomi- 
nating force as should enable them to 
resume the offensive. The co-operation of 
a Britiah auxiliary force became now an 
object of the first consequence j and the 
conduct of Britain had given evenr reason 
to expect that she would make, in the Span- 
ish caose, exertions to which she had been 
yet a stranger. 

When the two Emperors of France and 
Russia met at Rrf^irt, it had been resolved, 
as we have said, to offer peace to Great 
Britain, either in some hope that it might 
have been made upon terms consistent 
with Buonaparte's pretensions to universal 
dominion, and Alexander's views upon 
Turkey, or in order to assume to them- 
selves the credit of a disposition to pacific 
measures. A letter was accordingly de- 
spatched to the King of England, si^ed bv 
both Emperors, expressiTe of their wisn 
for a general peace. The official note in 
which the British administration replied to 
this overture, declared that the King of 
Eni^and was willing to treat for peace in 
conjunction with his allies, the King of 
Sweden, and those now possessin^^ the su- 
preme power in Spain, and e&ercising it in 
the name of Ferdinand VII. The admis- 
sion of any claim in favour of either of 
these powers, would have interfered with 
the plans both of France and Russia. The 
latter had for her object the possession of 
Finland, and the former judged that peace 
with England waa chiefly desirable for 
gaining time to overcome all resistance in 
Spain ; but must become useless if the in- 
dependence of that country was to be stip- 
ulated in the treaty, llie negotiation, 
therefore, broke off on these terms, while 
Britain, o^ her abate in it, showed a man- 
ful resolution to identify her cause with that 
of the Spanish patriota. 

The actions of England bore a part with 
her profeasions. It was determined, as we 
have already seen, to reinforce the Portu- 

Siese army with an additional force of ten 
oosand men, and the whole was placed 
under the command of General Moore, a 
darling namo in the Britiah army, and th« 
only one (excepting the victor of Vimeira, 
had his rank in the service permitted the 
choice,) to whom the public would have 
looked with confidence for the discharm 
of a trust so unusually weighty. But al- 
though the requisite oegree of vigour waa 
ahown by the English government, yet they 
were not yet sufficiently accustomed to 
the necessity of acting with riqpidity in ex- 
ecuting their resolutions. 

The arrival of tj^neral Moore's army had 
been expected so early as the 21 st August, 
by those having best access to know the 
purposes of government; yet Sir John 
Moore and bis army were not in i 
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ftdMputiatlM SpuiMh euM,lHlliMb6. 
finaiug of October; and every day which 
W9M thus loet in anreadinefl* and indecision 
was of the most precioas import to the 
cmiee of Spain. This procrastination could 
»oC be imputed to the General, nor eren 
ie» the administration. It was the conse- 
qnenee of want of alertnew in the differ- 
ent departments^ which had been little ac- 
enetomed to huiy and exertion, and also 
of the hesitation apt to inflnenoe those who 
▼entnre for the first time on a great and de- 
cisive measure. Even when the expedition 
arrived, there was naeertauty and delay. 

Sir John Moore also, in all other respects 
MM of the most eminent military charac- 
tors, had embraced an unfavourable idea of 
fk/e event of the Spanish stmnle. He saw 
the faults and imperfections of their system, 
■ad they were of a kind which appearsa 
most peculiarly perilous. Independent gen- 
erals,— an unpaid and ill*fed soldieiy,— a 
Supreme Junta which could not obtain obe- 
di^ce , — were featarea which argued a 
speedy and disastrous' conclusion to the 
contest, when oppos e d to the disciplined 
army or France, with which General Moore 
was so well acquainted, ai»d to whose mer- 
Ka he could give the teetimony of expe- 



Uis fears, therefore. . 
Ma hopes , yet his wisbes alike, and his du- 
ty, prompting lum to do something for the 
■npport of the Spanish cause, he was aax- 
tovs 9o to direct his efforts, that he mi^ht 
letieat, in ease of need, without suffenn(| 
my considersble loss. For this purpose it 
would have been hia desire to have osrried 
round the British aimy to Cadis, to assist 
in the defence of Andslusia, where the sea, 
in case of disaster, would always be open 
for their retreat. But the Engiiah minis- 
tnrs had fonsed a bolder an j move decisive 
plan of the campaign ;--a plan which might 
nave been decisive of the (ate even of Boon- 
iparte himself, at least of his Spanish pro- 
lects of ambition, if either the Spaniards 
nad acted with the nill which distmguish- 
ad the victors of Baylen, or the enthusiasm 
which animatod the defenders of Zaragossa, 
or if the Bntisfa troops had boon able to en- 
ter into conanunication with their armies 
before they were broken and overwhelmed 
by the Emperor of the French. This plan 
dtiacted, that the British forces should pro- 
eeod at once to the north of Spain, where 
the principal scene of action was necessari- 
ly laid, and thus co-operate with Blake, and 
the other Spanish armies, which were des- 
tined to cover the espttal, and withstand the 
fiiat effort of the invaders. It was left to 
the judgment of the commander, either to 
advance into ^pain by land from the fron- 
tien of Portttgal, or to transport his troops 
by sea to Corunna. with the purpose of 
marching through the province of Galicia, 
and entering in that numner upon the scene 
affection. 

To accomplish the purpose of govern- 
ment. Sir John Moore oeemed it most con- 
venient to divide his forces. He sent ten 
Uwusand men, under Sir David Baird, by 
■M to Conuaiy and detenaiaed to aiarcii 



himself at the head of the rest of ttm amy. 
about sixteen thousand, to the north of 
Spain, ftvm.the frontiers of Portugal. The 
general science of wsr, upon the most ex- 
tended scale, seems to have been so littla 
understood or practised by the English gen^ 
erals at this time, that, instead of the coun- 
try being carefully reconnoitred by ofll- 
cers ef skill, the march of the army waa ai^ 
ranged by such hasty and inaccurate infers 
nuuon as could be collected (ram the peas- 
aats. By their report, General Moore wa» 
induced to divide his army iato five divia* 
ions, which were directed to move npoa 
Salamancs, where, or at Valladolid, tiier^ 
were to form a iunctton with the forces or 
Sir David Baird, expected from Corunna. 
The advance commenced about the 7th of 
l^ovember; but unhappily ere these aaxil- 
iaries, appeared on the field, the armies of 
the Spausrds, whom they <were destined la 
support, were defeated, and almoeC anniha* 
lated. 

There was no hesitation, no mark of in-' 
decision, no loss of precious time, on the 
part of Napoleon. He tmversed the earth,: 
as a comet does the sky, working chsnges* 
wherever he came. The convention at 



Erfurt broke up on the 14th October; on 
the 26th of the saaM month he opened, in 
penon, the session of the Legislative Body & 
and on the second following day, he set off 
for the frontiers of Spain, ilere he hw^ 
prepared, in ample extant, all the meaaa 
of conquest j for, though trusting, or affect 
ing to trust, a sreat deal to the influence ef 
his fortune and his star, it was his wise aad 
uniform policy to leave nothing to chance, 
but always to provide means adequate to 
the purpose which he meditated. 

Nearly a hundred thousand men hsd been 
gradually pouring into the position whi^ 
the French occupied upon the Ebro. The 
head-quarters at Vittona, honoured with the 
residence of the intrusive King, was sodii 
more illustrious by the arrival of Baonap* 
parte himself, a wevk before the British si^ 
my had conuaenced its march from Portugal 
or Corunna. 

To destroy the army of Blake, which lay 
opposed to the right flank of the French, 
before the Spanish ffeoeral could be sup- 
ported hy Sir John Aioore's forces, became 
tor Buonaparte a matter of instant and per- 
emptory importance. After some previ* 



fighting, a French division, under' Mar- 

i Victor, brought the Spanish guneral to 

action at the position of Espinosa. The 



battle continued for three hours in the 
evenins, and was renewed the next day^ 
when the French turned the Spanish posi» 
tioo, and Blake, totally defeated, witiidrew 
from the field, with the puxpose of making 
a stand at Reynosa, where he had his sup- 
plies and magaxines. 

Meantime the activity of Buonaparte had 
struck another fatal- blow on a different part 
of the Spanish defensive line. An army de- 
signed t^> cover Burgos, and support tiia 
riffht flank of Blske's army, had been form- 
ed under the command oif the Count de 
Belvidere, a young nobleaMn bf ooutaga, 
but witheutexperience. He had under hia 
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reaaiMito of the old Spta- 
iili may of the lino, with the WaUooM and 
Spaniah gmards, and a hattalion of atudeota, 
Tolanteen from Salamanca aad Leon. Hera 
alao the Franch were aacceatfvl. The 
yoatha, whom patriotiam had brousht to 
the field, could not be frightened trom it 
hj danger. They fell in their ranka, and 
toair deatha apraad inooming through roanj 
a reapeetable family in Spain. 

Bnrgoa waa taken, in eonae<^aeace of 
Coont Belndere'a defBat; and it waa by 
the aame calamity rendered eaay for the 
Duke of Dalmatia to co-operato with the 
French generals, who were operating 
againat the unfortanale Blake , with a riew 
to drive him from his place of refnge at 
Reynoaa. Surrounded on every side^ the 
Spaniah ||eneral aaw no safety for the rem- 
nant of hia forces, excepting in a retreat to 
Saint Andero, tfccomplished under such 
cireumstancea of haste and confusion, that 
bia army might be considered as totally 
diaornniied and diapersed. The disasters 
of Blake were the more to be lamented, 
that they involred the destruction of that 
fine body of aoldien whom Romana had 
led from the Baltic, and who, injudiciously 
bnmriit into action. by aingle battaliona, 
periuied inglorioualy among the cliffs at 



he whole left wins of the Spaniah army 
of defence^ which aolately stretehed firom 
mboa to Burgoa, and in aupport of which 
the Britiah forcea were advancing, waa now 
totally annihilated, and the central army, 
under Castanoa, whoae left flank waa now 
oompletely uncovered, waa ezpoaed to im- 
nlnent danger. The veteran would fain 
have reserved hia forcea for a more fortu> 
ante time, by falling back and avoidins a 
battio. But he had been joined by Palaioz, 
^o had under hia independent authority 
the army of As agon; and the Supreme 
Junta, acting in I «at particular accordipff to 
tiie custom of the j^'rench Convention, had 
deapatched a copunlaaioner to bia camp, to 
aoo that that general performed hfs duty. 
This official peraon, with Palafos and otlier 
generah, joined in overpowerinigCaatanos'a 
reaaoning, and, by the imputetions of cow- 
ardlee and treacnery, compelled him to 
vefitura an action. 

The battio took place at Tudela, on the 
ttd November, with all the reaulta which 
Caatanoa had ^aded. A great number of 
Spaniards were killed : guns and baggage 
were taken ; and, for tfio first time, a con- 
aiderable number of prisonera fell into the 
handa of the French. Caatanoa. with the 
routed troopa of hia proportion of the asmy, 
•acaped to Calateyud, while Palafox re- 
treated again on the heroic city of Zaragoa- 
sa, which waa deatined to suffer farther dis- 
treaaea, and acquire additional renown. 
The road of the invader waa now open to 
Madrid, unlesa in ao far aa it might be de- 
fended by some forees stotloned at the pass 
oTSaraoaierra, a mountainous defile about 
ton miles from the city, or aa his entrance 
Itoto the capital might be opposed by the 
doa per ate raaolution of the citizena them- 
«dvofl. A part of the popolattofl placed 



their hopea on the defence afforded by thia 
defile, not aware how eaaily, in modem 
warfare, auch paasea are either atormed or 
turaed. But moat of the citizens asaumed 
.the fierce and lowering appearance, which, 
in the Spaniard, announces an approachtng 
burst of furious violence. Many Hionanndt 
of peaaanta arrived from the neigbboovlng 
country, to aaaiat, they said, in the defbnco 
of the capital: and, animated by the sue* 
ceaa of the Zaragoaaans, menaced war to 
the knife's point. There were about eight 
thooaand troopa of the line in Madrid : re« 
aiptance waa undoubtedlj; poasible, and tb^t 
people seemed determined' upon it A 
summons from the Supreme Junte called 
the inhabitents to arms, and the commence- 
ment of the preparations for defence Waa 
begun with unanimous vigour. For thia 
purpoae the pavement of the streets waa 
taken up ana converted into barricadoes ^ 
the houses were secured, and loopholedfor 
musketry ; and the whole body of the popu- 
lation toiled at erecting batteries, not only 
in the day-time but by toroh-liffht 

Had Palafox commanded in M^dridf the 
experiment of reaiatance would, at all rtaks, 
have been attempted. But the governor 
waa Don Thomaa Moria, the aame who 
succeeded Solano at Cadiz. Hia aobae- 
<inent conduct seems to show, that, d^pair- 
ing of the cause of his country, he already 
meditated an intended chan^ to the aide of 
the usurper j ao that the citizena of Mar 
drid, at tiie moment when they had recourse 
to hia akill and authority, received neither 
encouragement nor instructiona, nor meana 
of defence. We shall presently see in what 
manner the generous intentions of the peo- 
ple were cheated and baffled. 

Amidst the * accumulation or disaaten 
which overwhelmed the Spaniah cause. Sir 
John Moore arrived at Salamanca, and Sir 
David Baird at Aatorga, where the latter 

Sneral halted. The situation of General 
core waa extremely embarrassing, and 
eave him cauae for the deepeat anxie^. He 
new the atrength and character of the 
French armiea, and waa unwillins to repoae 
too much confidence in the spaniarda, 
whose wisdom, he contended, waa not a 
wisdom of action or exertion. On the other 
hand, be well knew the enthusiasm of the 
English for the Spanish cause, and the high 
expectations which were founded on hia 
own talento, and on the gallantry of one of 
the finest armies which ever left Britain i 
and he felt that aomething waa to be at- 
tempted worthy of the character of both. 
The general voice of the ofiicerB and aol- 
dien waa also clamoroua for being employ- 
ed. But the defeat of Castanos at Tu<^la, 
seems to have extinauished the laathope in 
Sir John Moore'a mind, and he at one time 
determined upon commencing hia retreat 
to Portugal. 

Before finally adopting thia measure, ho 
thought proper, however, to consult Mr. 
Frere. the British Minister, whether he 
thongnt any good would result from the 
daring measure of marohing on Madrid, in* 
atead of retreating to Portegal. The cor^ 
reapoadentt diifeiid, aa mipit have beev 
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•zpectod, ffom their diflRBrenee oTtempen^ 
■leot and habits. Mr. Frcr«, « achoiar and 
a ^t, well known in the world of lettera, 
• beinff attached with enthuaiaam to the caaie 
of Spain, was a willing belieTer in the 
miFaclea that might be wrought by the high- 
er and nobler qualities, which found a chord 
in unison in hia own bosoia. He adriaed. 
■s a Spartan would have done, that General 
Moore ahould throw all upon the caat, and 
to the succour of Madrid. The 



general, upon whom the responsibilitjr de« 
▼oKed, viewed the meaanre in a diOerent 
li^t, and his military habits did not permit 
him to place much confidence in a defence 
to be maintained by irregular forces against 
the disciplined armies of France. Yet, ur- 
ged by his own feelings, and the importunt- 
^ of the Spanish government, he resolved 
to try, by an effort against the north-western 
part of the French arm^, to answer the dou- 
ble purpose of preventing them from press- 
ing on Romana, who, with indefatigable 
leal, was eoUecting the acattered remains 
of the Galician army, which had been de- 
stroyed under Cuesta, and also of hindering 
the French from advancing southward to 
complete the anbjuntion of the Peninanla. 

But while Generu Moore determined to 
hanid thia bold measure, he saw painfhlly 
the danger of drawing upon himself, by 
adoptiiic it, a predominant tbrce of the ene- 
my, before whom hia retreat midit be diffi- 
cult andperiloos. Tet he finiOly ordered 
Sir David Baird, whoae retreat to Cemnna 
was already commenced, again to occupy 
Astorgn^ and expressed his intention ofhas- 
ardiiw an advance, at whatever riak. But 
he added these omiims words: " I mean 
to proceed bridle in hand, for if the babble 
bursts, and Madrid ftUa, we ahall have a 
run for it." 

The &le of Madrid wss soon decided $ 
bat, aa is senerally believed, not without 
great treachery on the part of those who 
had been most apparently lealous for its de- 
The p asse s of Guadarama and Sa^ 



moaierra had fallen into tiie possession of 
the French. The latter, on which the peo- 
ple of Madrid had fixed their eyes aa on a 
second Thermopvla or Ronceavalles, was 
cleared of its defenders by a charge of Po- 
lish lancers ! These melancholy tidinga, as 
they were in correspondence with General 
Moore's expectations, did not prevent his 
intended movement on the French lines of 
coomiunication. By this means he mieht 
co-operattf'with General Romaika and his 
army, and if pressed by superior numbers of 
the French, the retreat lay through Galicia 
to Comnna, where the tranaports were at- 
tending for the reception of the troops. 

General Moore left Salamanca on the 
12th December, and proceeded towarda 
Mayorga, where, on the 90th, he formed a 
junction with Sir David Baird. Advancing 
vpon Sahagun, the tsoopa received encour- 
agement from a gallant action maintained 
^ the IMk Hoasars, five hundred of whom 
took, cut down, and diapersed, neariy don* 
Ue their own number of Frenefarcsvaby. 
An now imamaed they were to attack 
Boalty who bid ooBcentraled his foices bo- 



hind the river Carrion to rooeivo the as- 
sault l*he British army was in the highest 
possible spirits, when news were suddenly 
received that Sonlt had been considerahly 
reinforced ^ that Buonaparte was maichiag 
from Madrid, at the head of ten thousand ? 
his Guarda ; and that the French armies, 
who had been marching to the sooth of 
Spain, had halted and assumed a direction 
to the north-west, as If to enclose and de- 
sUoy the British army. This waa exactly 
the danger which Moore had never eeaaed 
to ^prehend, even when executiflg the 
movement that led to it. A retreat into, if 
not through Galicia, was the only mode oi 
avoiding the perils bv which the British 
were surrounded. Tne plan of defending 
this strong and mountainous province, or at 
least of effecting a retreat througli it with 
order and deliberatioo, had been in view for 
several weeks ; Sir David Baird's divisioa 
of the army passed through it in their a^ 
vance to Astorga ; yet, so imperfect at that 
time was the British general staff, thfit no 
accurate 'knowledge seemed to have been 
possessed of the roada throo^ the country, 
of the many atronff military positions which 
it preseaU, or of Uie particular military ad- 
vantages which it affords for defensive war. 
Another deficiency, incidental to our sorw 
vice at that period, was the great deficiea- 
cy of the commissariat depwtmeat, v^ich 
had been pointed out so forcibly by Sir Ar- 
•thur Wellesley,bttt which had not yet boon 
remedied.* 

Sufficient exertionB in tliis departmoot 
mig^t have brouoht forward su|»pties from' 
Corunna, aad coUected those which Galicia 
itself afforded; and the troops^ retiiias 
gradually from poaition to position, ana 
maintained firom their own resoorces,,wonUl 
have escsped the loss aad diahonoor of a 
retreat which- resembled a flight in every* 
particular, ex opting the tenor which so* 
companiea it. 

Besides these great deficienciea, a dia> 
advantage of the most distressing kind oe- 
curred, Rom the natural and oonstitotional 
averstoo of the British army to i 



movements. Full of hope and ( 
when he advances, the English* soldier 
wants the pliability, lightness, and elasticity 
of character, which enablee the French- 
man to distinguiah himaelf during a retreat, 
by his iatelii^Bce, discipline, sad dexteri- 
ty. Chsfed, sullen, and discontented, tha 
soldiers next became mutinoua and insob- 



• Sir Arthur Wellniley, ti jHe snalpKUng ttom 
blaios the indlvMoab eompoains the nommlemrlat 
of the Portafloese espedtUon, aidded these wovdst 
— ^•The fbet ia» that 1 wbbed lodmw tha attsn- 
tioo of the fovenunent to tU* impnrtmnt branch oC 



the publle >srvioe, which ia but little ooderstood 
in UiM flOtttitry . The evib of which I eompUined^ 
are probably owing to the nature of oar poUtieal 



■itoation. WW 
great military 
of anuiea ' 



prevents ns fbtm miertaking 
-itioMi, is which the saksiitenaa 

a aubject of esrious coadUsra* 

tioo and diflleulty t and tbaee erila eonaistsd ki tha 
ioaxperieocs of almoat every bidiridiial, of the 
mode of procuring, eodveying, and diatribntlng 
■oppliee.'^ He re«nieeled that thb explaaatieo 
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ctrdinftte 3 and incensed sssititt the Span< 
iarda, by whose waat of seal they thought 
thej hail been betrayed, theT committed 
the most anjastifiable excesses on the un- 
resisting inhabitanta. Despite the repeated 
ciders *(N the commander-in-chief, endear- 
oaring to restrain the passions and sooth 
the hritation of the soldiers, these disgrace- 
fnl outrages were continued. It is matter 
€]€ some consolation, that, losing their char- 
acter for discipline, they retained that for 
courage. The French, who had pressed 
on the British rear, near to Beneve'nte, and 
thrown across the river a large body of the 
Imperial caTsirv, were driven back and de- 
feated on the fMi December; and, leaving 
Qeaers^ Lefebvre Desnouettes a prisoner, 
in future were contented with observing, 
without pressicK upon, the English retreat. 

At Astorga, 30th December, the com- 
nnuider-in-chief found about AOOO Spaniards 
under Romaua, the relics of the Galician 
army. These troops wanted clothing, ac- 
coutrements, snns, ammunition, and pa^ — 
they wanted, in short, everything excepting 
thai courage and devotion to the cause of 
their oounVy, which would have had a bet- 
ter fate, had fortune favoured desert. 

The Spanish general still proposed to 
make a stand at this rsllying point ; but 
whatever might be Romana's own skill, 
and tlie bravery of his followers, his forces 
were not of a quality such as to induce Sir 
John Moore to hslt his retreat, which he 
now directed avowedly upon Corunna. 

The scarcity of provisions required forced 
marches, and combined, with want of gen- 
eral knowledge of the country in a military 
sense, to hurry forward the soldiers, who 
too readily took advantase of these irregu- 
Isr movements to straggle and plunder, in- 
flicting ou th^ friendly natives, and receiv- 
4ar fiom them in return, the mutual evils 
witch are given and received by invaders 
in an enemy'a country. The weather dark 
^ and rainy^the roads blockaded by half- 
melted snow— the fords become almost ira- 
patsabls'-augmented the difficulties of a 
retreat, resembling that by which a defeat- 
ed army is foroed4nto a country totally un- 
known to them, and through which the Ihgi- 
ttves must find their way as they can. The 
baggage of the army, and its ammunition, 
were abandoned and destroyed. The sick, 
the wounded, were left to the mercy of the 
pursuers; and the numbers who in that 
mmr of despair gave way to the national 
vice of intoxication, added largely to the 
ineffective and the helpless, llie very 
treasare-chests of the army were thrown 
away and abandoned. There was never so 
complete an example of a disastrous re- 
treat. 

One aaving circumstance, already men- 
tioned, tended to qualify the bad behaviour 
of the troops ; nsmely, that when a report 
arooe that a battle was to be expected, the 
courage, nay, the discipline of the soldiers, 
••emed to revive. This was especially 
the case on the 6th January, when the 
fVench ventured an ^attack upon our rear- 
purd near Lugo. So soon as a prospect 
of action .was pfosontod, stngglora hasten- 



ed to join their ranks — the disobedient be- 
came at once subordinate, aa if on the pa- 
rade ; and it was made manifest that the 
call to battle^ far from having the natural 
effect of intimidating to utter dispersion 
troops already so much disordered, was to 
the Ku^ish army the means of restoring 
discipline, steadiness, and confidence. 

The French bavin? declined the proffer- 
ed engagement, Sir John Moore coiitinued 
his retreat under the same disadvantageoua 
circumstances, until lie arrived at Corunna, 
the original object of his destination. He 
was preparing to embark his forces in th^ 
transports, which lay prepared for their re- 
ception, when his pursuer, Soult, now press- 
ing boldly forward, made it evident that this 
could not bo accomplished unless either 
by a convention widi him, or by the event 
of a battle, which might disqualify him 
from of^osinff the embarkation. Sir John 
Moore, with me dignity becoming his char- 
acter, chose the latter alternative, and oc- 
cupied a position of co great strength in 
front of the town, to protect the embarks^ 
tion. The attack was made by the French 
on the 16th January, in heavy colcmns, aad^ 
with their usual vivacity; but it was sus-' 
tsined and repelled on all handa. The gal- 
lant General was mortally wounded in the 
action, just as he called on die 4Sd High- 
land regiment to ** romember Egypt/' and 
reminded the same brave mountaineers, 
that though ammunition was scsrce, " they 
had their bayonets." 

Thus died on the field of victoiy, which - 
atoned for previous misfortunes, one of the 
bravest ana best officers of the British ar- 
my. His body was w.'apped in his military 
clodi, instead of the -usual vestments of the 
tomb J it was deposited in a ^ve hastily 
dug on the ramparts of the citadel of G^ 
runnaj and the army completiuff its em- 
barkation upon the subsequent oaXf their 
late General was ** lofV alone with his glo- 
ry." 

Thus ended,, in the aconisition of bsrren 
laurels, plentifully blended with cypress^ 
the campaisn, which had been undertaken 
by so beantifttl and efficient an army, under 
so approved a commander. The delay in 
sending it to the scene of action waa one 
great cause of ito failure, and for that tlie 
saHant General, or his memory, cannot be 
held responsible. Such a force at Sala- 
manca, while the French were unequal in 
numbers to the Spanish armies, might have 
had the most important consequences. At 
a later period, when the patriotic armies 
were everywhere defeated, we confess that 
General Moore, with the ideas which ho 
entertained of die Spaniards, does not seem 
to us to have been called upion to place the 
fate of the British army,— auxiliaries, it 
must be observed, not principals in tho - 
war,— on the same d^wperate cast by which 
the natlvea were compelled to abide. The 
disasters of the retreat appear to rest on 
want of knowledge of the around they wero 
to traverse, and on the deficiency of tho 
commissariat, which, though the army must 
be entirely dependent on it, was not at that 
tIflM sBfticiontly mder tho control of tho 
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iiBiaBd«^i»«kief. We owe it to hit 
nomonr to mj, that at the close of his 



own TaliisbW life, he anplj redeemed is 
his last act ttie chancier iMTthe annj which 
he commanded. 
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menta in ihc Tyrol^'^^httracter and Mannen </ the TyroUm.-^Hctrcat qf the Arch' 
duke John into ihmgary. 



Haviko thus completed the episode of 
Sir John Mooie's eipedition, we reseme 
the promts of Napoleon, to whom the 
sttccessive victories of Eapinosa. Burgos, 
and Tttdela, had oflered a trinmpnont path 
to Madrid. On the 1st of December, bis 
head'qnaiten being at the Yillaas of Saint 
Attgustino, he was within sight m that capi- 
tal, and almost within hearing of the beUs. 
whose hoUow snd continued toll announced 
general insonection, snd the most despe- 
rate resistance. Nor was the xeal of the 
people of Madrid inadequate to the occn- 
aioo, had it been properiV directed and en- 
couraged. They aeised on the French 
officer who brought a summons of surren- 
der^ and were with difficulty prevented 
fh>m tearing him to pieces. On the Sd, 
the French attacked Buen Retiro, a palace 
which had been fortified as a kind or cita- 
del. * A thousand Spaniards died in the de- 
fence of this strong-hold. On the 4th» 
Morla opened a capitulation with Napoleon. 
He and Yriarte, another noble Spaniard, of 
whom better things had been hoped, came 
•to testify their repentance for the rash part 
they had undertaken, and to express tneir 
sense thsl tiie city could in no wise be de- 
fended ; but, at the same time to state, that 
tlie populace and volunteers were resolute 
in its defence, and that some delay would 
be necessary, to let their seal cool, and 
thsir fears come to work in their turn. 

BuoDspsrte admitted these deputies to 
his own presence, and with the audacity 
wbich sometimes characterized his jan- 
nage, he read them a lecture on their bad 
faith, in not observing the treaty of Baylen 
— «n their bad faith, in suffering French- 
men to be assassinated — on their bad faith, 
iR •aiuaa upon the French sqvadroa at 
CadJis. This rebuke wss gravely urged by 
the individual, who had kidaapp^ the 
royal family of Spain. while they courted 
his protection as his devoted vasnils,— who 
Iksd seised the fortresses into which his 
troops hsd been received as friends and al- 
Les,— who had Boated the streeU of Ma- 
drid with the blood of its population,— and, 
inally, who had taken it upon him to as- 



sume the supreme authority, and diapoae of 
the crown of Spain, under no better pretext 
than that he had the will and the power to 
do so. Had a. Spaniard been at liberty to 
reply to the Lord of Legions, and reckon 
with 'him injury for injury, falsehood for 
fUsehood, dirop of blood for drop of blood, 
what an awful balance must have been 
atruck against him ! 

In the meantime, those citiaens of Ma- 
drid who had determined on 



began to see that the? were deserted by 
such ss should have headed them in the 
task, and their seal became cooled under 
the. feelings of dismay a|id distrust. A 
military convention was finsUy conclttded» 
.in virtue of which Genersl Belliaid took 
possession of the city on the 44h of De* 
comber. The terms were so favourable, 
as to show that Buonaparte, while pretend- 
ing to despise the sort of resistance which 
the population might have effected, was 
well pleased, nevertheless, not to drive 
them to eitremity. He then published a 
proclamation, setting forth his-desire to be 
the regenerator of the Spanish empire. But 
in esse his mild and healing mediation 
should be again refused, he declared he 
would treat them ss a conquered people, 
and place hia brother on another throne. 
'* I will, in that case, set the crown of 
Spain on my own head, and I shall know 
how to make it respected ; for God," con- 
cluded this eatimordinsry document, " has 
given me the power and the will to sur- 
mount all difficulties.'* 

There were now two operations which 
nearly conceri)ed Buonaparte. The first 
was tne dispersion of the remaining troope 
of Castsnos, which had escq>ed the fatal 
battle of Tttdela, and such other stmed 
bodies as continued to occupy 'the south of 
Spain. In thia the French nad for some 
time an essy tssk $ for the Spanish soldiers, 
surprised and incensed at tneir own disas- 
ters, were, in many instances, the ssssssins 
of their aonerals, and the generals had loet 
all coi^aence in their mntinooa foUoweie. 
But before pursuing his success es in the 
soqthi it was Buooaparte'a ftmt resoluaon 
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Id detidi a pirf of di« French vmy vpon 
Portogaly bT tiie wa? of TalaTen, and by 
occuDTinff LitboB, intercept the retreat of 
Sir Jonn Moore and his English army. The 
-• - •• • ItoSalj 



advance of the Engliah ^neral 
ea, interfered with this last design. It 
■eemed to Napoleon, that he did not yet 
poaseaa forces sufficient at the same time 
lo conflront and tan back Sir John Moere. 
andf on tibe otiier hand, to enter Portugal 
and poeseas himself of Lisbon. The latter 
part of the plan was postponed. Placing 
mmself at the head of his Guards, Napole- 
^on, as we have seen, directed his march 
towards Valladdid. «nd witnessed the re- 
treat of Sir John Moore. He bad the plea- 
■ure .of beholding with his own eyes the 
people whom he Rated most, and certainly 
did not fear the least, in full retreat, and 
was observed scarcely ever to have seemed 
so gay and joyous aa during the pursuit, 
which the French officers termed tlie race 
of Benevente. But he had also the less 
pleasing spectacle of the skirmish, in which 
the general commanding the cavalry of his 
Imperial Guard was defeated, and his fa- 
vourite. General Lefebvre, made prisoner. 
He halted with his Guards at Astorga, \e(i 
Ney with 18,000 men, to keep the country 
in subjection, and assigned to Soult the glo- 
rious task of pursuing Qie English, and com- 
pleting tiieir destruction. We have slrea- 
dv seen how far he proved able to accom- 
plish his commission. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor himself return- 
ed to Valladolid, and from Uience aet off 
for France with the most precipitate haste. 
His last act was to declare his brother Jo- 
seph Generalissimo over the French ar- 
mies; yet, notwithstanding this mark of 
trust and confidence, there is reason to be- 
lieve that Bvona[)arte repented already his 
liberality, in assigning to another, though 
his own brother, an appanage so splendid, 
and which was likely to cost so much blood 
and treasure. Something to this purpose 
broke out tn his proclamation to the people 
of Madrid $ and he was more explicit when 
apeaking confidentially to the Abb6 de 
Pradt, whom, in returning from Benevente, 
the Emperor met at Vailadolid. 

They were slone j it was a stormy night ; 
•nd Buonaparte, opening the window from 
time to time, to ascertain the possibility 
of travelling, only turned from it to over- 
whelm Monsieur de Pradt, with questions 
on the state of the capital which he had 
just left. The Abb^ dia not disguise their 
diiafiection j and when Napoleon endeav- 
oured to show the injustice of their com- 
plaints, by insisting on the blessings he had 
conferred on Spain, by the diminution of 
tithes, abolishing feudal servitudes, and cor- 
recting other abuses of the old government, 
De Pradt answered bv saying, that the Span- 
iards did not thank Napoleon for relief trom 
«vils to which they were insensible ; and 
that the^country Vas in the situation of the 
wife of Sganarelle in the farce, who quarrel- 
led with a stranger for interfering with her 
husband when he was beating her. Buon- 
aparte laughed, and continued in these re- 
markable words :- " I did not know what 
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Spain was. It is -& finer eountfy than I wm 
aware, and I have made Joseph a uMMre vat 
uable present than I dreamea of. *But yoa 
will see, that by and by tlie Spaniaida will 
commit some folly, which will place their 
country once more at my disposal. I will 
then take care to keep it to myself, and di- 
vide it into five great viceroyshipa." 

While the favourite of fortune noorislMd 
these plans of engrossing and expanding am- 
bition, the eagerness of his mind seema to 
have communicated itaelf to hia bodily 
frame ; for, when the- weather permitted 
him to mount on horseback, he is said at 
once, and without halting save to change 
horses, to have performed die journey from 
Valladolid to Burgos, being thirty-five Span- 
ish leagues, or about seventy English miles 
and upwards, in the space of five hours and 
ahalC 

The incredible rapidity with which Na- 
poleon pressed his return to France, with- 
out BAam viliting Madrid, or pausing to hear 
the late of the English army, surprised 
those around him. Some conjectured that 
a conspiracy had been discovered against 
hia authority at Paris ; others, that a band 
of Spaniards had devoted tliemaelves to as- 
sassinate him ; a third class assigned differ- 
ent causes ; but it was soon found that the 
despatch which he used had its cause in 
the approaching niptnre with Austria. 

This breach of friendship appears cer- 
tainly to bave been sou^tby Austria, with> 
out any of those plausiiile reasons of com- 
plaint, on which nations generally are de- 
sirous to bottom their qaarrels. She did 
not allege that, with respect to herself or 
her dominions, France had, by any recent 
a^srression, given her cause of d«ence. The 
mM de Pradt remarks upon the occasion, 
with bis usual shrewdness, that if Napoleon 
was no religions observer of the fa^ of 
treaties, it could not be maintained that 
other states acted much more scrupulously 
in reference to him. Buonaparte nimself 
has alleg«Ml, what, in one sense of the word, 
was true, that many of his wars were, in re- 
spect to the immediate causes of quarrel, 
merely defensive on his side. But this 
was a natural consequence of the style and 
structure of his government, which, aiming 
directly at universal empire, caused him to 
be looked upon b^ all nations as a common 
enemy, the legitimate pbject of attack 
whenever he could be attacked with advan- 
tage, because he himself neglected no op- 
portunity to advance his pretensions against 
tlie independence of Europe. 

The singular situation of Great Britain, 
unassailable by his arms, enabled her to 
avo%v this doctrine, and to refuse making 
peace with Napoleon, on terms how favour- 
able soever for England, unless she were at 
the same time recognised aa having author- 
ity to guarantee the security of such states 
as she had a chance of protecting, if she 
remained at war. Thus, sne refused pear.e 
when offered under the condition thpt 
France should have Sicily : and, at the pe- 
riod of which we treat, sne had (4^n re- 
cently declined the terms of pacification 
proposed by the overture from Enurt, Which 
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, or nther with the progreM 
hi* embitioo, guided and inflaeocea ereiy 
•tate in Europe, which had jret any claim 
for their independence. Their aaiiitatT dia- 
aatera, indeed, oflen prevented their being 
able to keep the flag of defiance flying j but 
the ceaaiona which they were compelled to 
make at the moment of defeat, only exa»- 
perated their feelings of leaentment, and 
made them watch more eagerljr for the pe- 
riod, when their own increaamg strength, 
or the weaknesa of the common enemy, 
might enable them to resnme the struogie. 
Napoleon's idea of a peace was, as we baTO 
elaewhere seen, that the party with whom 
he treated should derive no more from the 
articles agreed upon, than the special pro> 
▼taiona expressed in his fkTour. So Ions. 
for instance, as he himself obaerred all 
potnta of the treaty of Presburg, the last 
which he bad dicUted to Austria, that pow- 
er, according to his view of the tranaaetion, 
had no farther right either of remonatrance 
or intervention, and waa bound to view urith 
iudiflerence whatever changea the French 
Kmperor'might please to work on the sen- 
eral state of Europe. This waa no doubt a 
convenient interpretation for one, who. aim- 
ing at universal monarchy, desirea that 
there ahould be as little inteiference as poa- 
aiblo with the various steps by which he 
WIS to achieve that great plan ; but it ia en- 
tirely eontradietonr of the interpretation put 
upon treaties by the jurists ; and were the 
juriata of a contrary opinion, it is in diamet- 
rical oppoaition to the feelings of human na- 
ture, by which the policy of atates, and the 
conduct of individuala. are alike dictated. 
Buonaparte being, aa hb conduct showed 
him, engaged in a constant train of innova- 
tion upon the liberties uf Europe, it follow- 
ed, that the statea whom he nad not been 
able entirely to deprive of independence, 
ahould, vritfaont fartner, or more particular- 
ly national eaase of war, be perpetually on 
the watch for opportunities to destroy or 
duniniah his tarrible authority. In this 
point of view, the question for Austria to 
eonaider waa, not theiustice of the war but 
ita eipedieacy ; not her right of resisting 
the common enemy of the freedom of Eu- 
rope, but practically, whether she had the 
■leana of effectual opposition. The event 
aerred to ahow that Austria had over-esti- 
mated her own resources. 

It is true, that an opportunity now pre- 
aented itaelf, which seemed in the highest 
degree tempting. Buonaparte waa absent 
la Spain, engaged in a distant eonouest, in 
which, besicwa the general onpopoisrity of 
his eause, obetaclea bad arisen which were 
etraageis tt any pre vioua part of his history , 
and raaistance had been offered of a nature 
ao serious, aa to ahake the opinion hitherto 
•ateitained of his invincibility. On the 
ether hand, Auatria had inatituted in her 
atalaa organic UOhps, by which aha aecured 
heraelf the power of neing able to eall out 
to ama her immense and military popola- 
Uoa: aadhei chief error seena to have 



been, in not poatponfaig the Jktad atmg|^ 
until theae new levies had acquired a better 
disciplined and more consolidated form. 
Of this the Emperor of Russia was fully sea* 
sible, and, as we have already noticed, he 
aaw with great apprehension Austria's pui^ 
pose of opposing nerself sindy to the arap 
of France j aince, however close the iati» 
macy which, for the preaent, aubaiated be* 
twixt Alexander and Napoleon, it waa in- 
possible for the former to be iudiflerent to 
the vast risk which Europe must incur, 
should France finally annihilate the inde- 
pendence of Austria. A aeriea of intrignee^ 
of a very aingular nature, waa aceordmgiy 
undertaken at Paris, in the hope of preaerv* 
ing peace. Talleyrand, who, peihapa oo 
Napoleon'a own account as well aa tnat «f 
France, was unwilUns that another great 
continental war should arise, waa active ia 
endeavouring to discover means by which 
peace might be preserved. In the evening, 
It was his custom to meet the Counts Met* 
temich and Romansow at the assemblies uf 
the Prince of Tour snd Taxia, and there, 
totally unknown to Buonaparte, to agitata 
the meana of preventing war j— eo certain 
it is, that even the ablest and mostabaolute 
of sovereigns waa liable, like an ordinary 
pridce, to be deceived by the atateamen 
around him. But the ingenuity of theae 
distinguislytd politiciana could find no 
means of reconciling the interesta of Aos- 
tria, — seeing, aa she tliought, an opportuni- 
ty of forcing from Napoleon in bia hour of 
weakness, what she bad been compelled to 
Burrender to him in his hour of stronstly— 
and those of Buonaparte, who knew that so 
soon as he should make a single sacrifice to 
compulsion, he would be held as having de- 
graded that high military reputation wrnich 
was the foun<uition of his power. It may 
reasonably be auppoaed, that, with the un- 
decided war of Spain on his hands, he 
would willingly have adjourned the conteat i 
but with him, the aound of the trumpet was 
a summons to be complied with, in the 
most complicated stote of. general embs;- 
rassment. 

The exertions made by Auatria on this 
important occasion were gigantic, and her 
forces were superior to those which she 
had been able to summon out at anv former 
period of her history. Includins {be army 



of reserve, they were computed as high aa 
five hundred and fifty thousand men, which 
the Archduke Charlea once more corn- 
minded in the character of Generalisaioko. 
It is said that thia gallant Prince did not 
heartily approve of the war, at least of the 
period chosen to commence it. but readily 
sacrificed his own opinion to tne desire or 
contributing his utmost abilittea to the aer- 
vice of bia orother and hia country. 

Six corpa d'arm^e, each about thirty thou- ' 
sand strong, were destined, under the Arch- 
duke's immediate command, to maintain 
the main weight of the %f ar in Germany ; a 
seventh,, under the Archduke Ferdinand, 
was stationed in Galieia, and judged aufll- 
cient to oppoae themselves to what foroea 
Roaaia, in compliance with her engagements 
to Napoleon, might find heraelf obliged \m 
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fletacli isfhaidiiection ; ud two divMiona, 
vnder the Archduke John, were dettined 
to ftwaken hoetilttiei in the north of Italy, 
into which they were to penetrate by the 
paaaea ofCarinthiaandCamiola. 

Buonaparte had not sufficient numbera to 
'oppoae these formidable masses ; but he 
haa recoune to his old policy, and trusted 
to make op for deficiency of general numer- 
ical force, by such rapidity of moTement as 
ahoold ensure a local superiority on the 

3)Ot in which the contest mi^ht take place, 
e summoned out the auxiliary forces of 
•the Confederation of the Rhine, and of the 
King of Saxony. He remanded many 
troops who were on their march for Spain, 
-andoy doing so Tirtnally adjourned, and, as 
it proTed, for ever, the subjugation of tliat 
country. He had already in Germany the 
corps of DaTOttst^ and of General OudiDOt. 
The garrisons which France had establish- 
ed in Prussia, and in the northern parts of 
Germany, were drained for the puipose of 
reinforcing his ranks ; but the total amount 
«f his assembled forces was still pcatly in- 
ferior to those of the Archduke Charles. 

On the 9th of April, 1809, the Archduke 
crossed the Inn ; and thus a second time 
Austria commenced her combat witli 
France, by the iuTvion of Germany. Some 
confidence was placed in the general dis- 
content which prerailed amoT;g the Ger- 
mans, and especially those of the Confeder- 
on of the Rhine, and their hatred of a sys- 
em which made tnem on erery occasion die 
nstruments of French policy. The Arch- 
fuke averred in his manifesto that the cause 
)f his brother was that of general indepen- 
dence, not individual aggrandizement ; and 
ne adaressed himself particularly to those 
his brothers of Germany, who were now 
compelled by circumstances to serve in 
the opposite ranks. Whatever efiecto might 
have been produced by such an address, 
supposing it to have had time to operate, 
the result was disconcerted by the prompt- 
itude, which with Buonaparte was almost 
always the harbinger of success. 

Wnile the Austrian army moved slowly, 
and with frequent halts, encumbered as 
they were with their baggase and supplies. 
Napoleon had no sooner leanied by the 
telegraph the actual invasion of Bavaria, 
than he left Paris on the instant, and hur- 
ried to Frankfort ; without guards, without 
•quipage^ almost without a companion, 
•ave the faithful Josephine, who accompa- 
nied him as far as Strasbourg, and there re- 
mained for some time watching the progress 
of the campaign, the event of which was 
destined to nave such a melancholy inSu- 
•nee on her own happiness. 

The Archduke Charles's plan was to act 
upon the offensive. His talents were un- 
doubted, his army greatly superior in num- 
bers to tne French, and favourably disposed, 
whether for attack or defence ; yet, b]|r a 
aeries of combinations, the most beantifol 
and striking, perhaps, which occur in the 
life of one so famed for his power of form- 
ing such, Buonaparte was enabled, in the 
■Mrt space of nve days, totally to defeat 



the formidable mawea wMcb were oppo»4 
to him. # 

Napoleon found his own force unfavour- 
ably disposed, on a long line, extending be- 
tween the towns of Augsbnr^idid RatislKMir 
and presenting, through thd incapacity it is 
said of Berthier, an alarming vacancy in 
the centre, by operating <m which the en- 
emy might have separated the French armj 
into two parts, and exposed each to a fhmk 
attack. Sensible of the full, and perhapa 
fatal coBsequences, which might attoad 
this error, Napoleon deteimined on the 
dacing attempt to concentrate his army bj 
a lateral march, to be accomplished by the 
two wings simultaneously. With this view 
he posted himself in the centre, where the 
danger was principally apprehended, com- 
manding AMssena to advance by a flsnk 
movement from Augsburg to Pfaffenhoffen, 
and Daroust to approach the centre by a 
similar manoeuvre from Ratisbon to Neua- 
tadt. These marches must necessarily be 
forced, that of Davoust, being eight, that 
of Massena betwixt twelve and thirteen 
leagues. The order for this daring operation 
was sent to Massena on the night of the 
17th, and concluded with an earnest recom- 
mendation of apeedand intelligence. When 
the time for executing these movemeate 
had been allowed, Buonaparte, at the head 
of the centre of his forces, made a audden 
and desperate assault upon two Austrian 
divisions, commanded oy the Archduke 
Louis and General Hitler. So judiciously 
was this timed, that the appearance of Da- 
voust on the one flank kept in check those 
other Austrian corps d'arm6e, by whom the 
divisions attacked ought to have been sup- 
ported } while the yet more formidable op- 
erations of Masaena, in the rear of the 
Archduke Louia, achi^ed the defeat of 
the enemy. This victory, gained at Abena- 
bergupon the SOth April, broke the line of 
the Austrians, and exposed them to farther 
misfortunes. The Emperor attacked tJie 
fugitives the next day at Landshut, where 
the Austriana loat thirty pieces of cannon, 
nine thousand prisoners, and much ammu- 
nition and baggage. 

On the SSd April, tStbt this fortunate 
commencement of the campaign, Buona- 
parte directed his whole force, scientifical- 
ly arranged into different divisions, and 
moving bv Jifferent routes, on the principal 
army of tne Archduke Charles, which, dur 
ing these misfortunes, he had concentrated 
at- Eckmuhl. The battle is said to have 
been one of the most splendid which the 
art of war could display. An hundind 
thousand men and upwards were dispossess- 
ed of all their poaitions by the combined 
attack of their scientific enemy, the divis- 
ions appearinff on the field, eacn in its due 
place and on^r, as regularly aa tiie move 
ments of the various pieces in a game of 
chess. AU the Austrian wounded, great pact 
of their artillery, fifteen stand m coloom, 
and twenty thousand prisoners, remained 
in the power of the French. The irtraat 
was attended with correeponding loss ; an4 
Austria, again bafled in lier hopes of roan 
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^iriny her inllaeBCA io Oermanj, waa cmce 
■Bore re<raced to combat for her eiitt«BC6 
ajuongtt natioM. 

On the lubeequent 6mj, the Aattrians 
aaade tome attempi to protect the retreat 
oT their armj, bjr defendiiig Ratiabon. A 
partill breach in the ancient walla waa 
Attatily effected, hot fof aome time the 
Frraeh who adraneed to the atorra, were 
deetroyed by the mnaketnr ofthe defendera. 
There waa at leng:th dimcaltr in finding 
Tolnnteera to renew the attacK, when the 
impetnooa Lannea. by whom they were 
commanded, aeized a ladder, and mihed 
fbrward tovx it himaelf againat the walla. 
** I will ahow 70U/' he exclaimed, " that 
your general la atiU a grenadier/' The 
example preyailed, the wall waa anrronnd- 
cd, and the combat waa continued or re- 
newed in the atreeta of the town, which 
waa apeedily on fire. A body of French, 
mahlng to charge a body of Auttriana, 
which atill occupied one end of a burning 
atreet, w^re interrupted by aome^ ^'^*S^*'' 
belonging to the encniY*a train. ' '.' They 
are tumbrila of powder,^ cried the Austrian 
ccmmandiog, to the French : " if the flamca 
reach them, both aidea perisn." The com- 
bat ceaaed, and the two partiea joined in 
avertinff a calamity which must hare been 
fatal to both, and finally, aared the ammu- 
nition from the flamea. At lensth the Aua- 
triana were diiTen out of Ratiabon, learing 
much cannon, baggage, and priaoners, in 
the handa of the enemy^ 

In the middle of thia laat melee, Buona- 
parte, who WM apeaking with hia adjutant, 
baroe, obaerring the afiair at aome dis- 
tance, waa atruck on the foot by a apent 
mnsket-baU, which occaaioned a aevcre 
contaaioB. " That muat hare been a Ty- 
roleee," aaid the Emperor, coolly^ " who 
baa aimed at me from auch a distance. 
Theae fallowa fire with wonderful precia- 
ioB.^ Thoae around remonatrateo with 
him for expoaing hia person ; to which he 
naawercd, " What can I do T I muat needs 
•ee hew mattera go on.'' The soldiers 
orewded about him in alarm at the report 
flf bia wound *, but he would hardly allow 
H to be dreaaed, so eager waa he to ^et on 
horseback and put an end to the aolicitude 
ef hia army, by ahowiug himaelf publicly 
n mo B f the troops. 

Thus within fire days, — the apace, and 
•bnoat the rerr da^ of the month, which 
Baonaparte baa assigned for settling Ihe af- 
lain of Germany,— 4he original aspect of 
Ihe war waa entirely changed j and Austria, 
who had engaged in it with tfie proud hope 
of le^iviag her original infiuenee in Eu- 
rope, waa BOW to continue the atruggle for 
Ihe oonbcfnl chance of aecuring her exist- 
one*. At no period in his momeBtous ca- 
V did the geniua of Napoleoa appear 
e cooapletay to proatiate all eppoaition ; 
at BO tioM did the talents of a ainf^e indi- 
tidaal exeretae aech an influence en the 
Ate ofthe unirerae. The forcea which he 
had in the field had been not only nneoeal 
«o these of the enemy, bnt they were, in n 
■sUtary point of view, lll-plaeed ao^ im- j 
MifecUy combined. Napoleen anired 
Vol. U. C 



alone, found himaelf under all theae di». 
advantages, and we repeat, br hie almoai 
unaaaisted geniua, came, in the coune of 
fire daya, m complete triumph out ef n 
atraggle which bore a character ao unprom- 
ising. It was BO wonder that othera, mtcf, 
that he himaelf, should have annexed to 
hia peieon the degree of anperstitiona infiu- 
enee claimed for the ehoeen inaUum enls ef 
Destiny, whose path must not be crossed, 
and whose arms cannot be arrested. 

While the relics ofthe Archduke Charies'ki 
army were on full retreat to Bohemia. Na- 
poleon employed the 23d and t4«h of April, 
to review his troops, sod distributed with 
a liberal hand honoura and rewarda. It was 
in thia aphere that he waa seen to greateat 
advantage *, for, although too much of a aol- 
dier among aovereigns, no one could claim 
with better right to be a soverei^ among 
soldiers. It waa on this oecaaion, dist, 
striking a aoldier familiariy on the cheek, 
as he said, ** I create yoo a knight," he 
asked the honoured partjr his name. 

" You ought to know it well," answered 
the soldier; "since I am the man, who, 
in the deserts of Syria, when yon were in 
extremity, relieved vou from my flask. ^' 

Napoleon inatantly recollected the in- 
dividual and the circumstance. "I make 
you " he aaid, " a knight with an annuity of 
twelve hundred francs— what will yoo do 
with so much money t " 

" Drink with my comrades to the health 
of him that ia so necessaiy to us." 

The senersls had their ahare in the Im- 
perial bounty, particularly Davoust, to 
whoae brilliant execution of the maiKBU- 
vres commanded by Napoleon, the rictory 
was directly to be atUibotea. He was 
created Duke of Eckmuhl It waa a part 
of Napoleon^s policy, by connecting the 
names of fields of victory with the titles of 
those who contributed to acquire it, to al- 
ly the recollectiona of their merita with his 
own grateful acknowledgment of them. 
Thus the title of every ennobled Marescbal 
was a freah incentive to aueh'oflicera as 
were ambitioua of distinction. 

After the fatal baiUe of Eckmuhl, the 
Archduke Charles effected, as we have 
seen, his retreat into the mountainous coun- 
try of Bdiemia, fuU of defiles, and highly 
capable of defence, where he could re-mod- 
el his broken army, receive reinforcements 
of every kind, ana moke a protracted de- 
fence, aiiould Napoleon press upon him io 
that direction. But the victories of these 
memorable five days had placed the French 
Emperor in fuU possession of the right 
bank of the Danube, and of the high road to 
the city of Vienna, which is eitocted en the 
aame side of the river. True to his princi- 
ple of striking directly at the heart of hii« 
antagonist, Napoleon determiood to i^ardi 
on the metroDolia of Austria, inatcaii of 
pursuing the Archduke into tlie mountains 
of Bohemia. .By the latter course, the war 
might have been Ions protracled. a oontin- 
gency which ii waa always Napofeon*a pel- 
■ey to nvoidi and, alarmed iW the prepoo 
derance which France waa about Io ao> 
quire, Ruoela' herself, now acting tardilj 
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•ad QDwillingljr m the ally of Nap<deoh, 
niffht have assumed a right of mediating, 
whicb she had itrength enough to enforce 
if it should be declined. 

On the other hand, the Austrian General 
Hiller, defeated at Landshut, and cat off 
from communication with the Archduke, 
had been able to unite himself with a con- 
siderable rescrre^ and assumed the mien of 
defending the high road to the capital. 
fiuons|Mrte had Uins an enemy of some 
consequence in front, while the army of 
Charles mif^t operate from Bohemia upon 
the communications in his rear ; and a uni- 
versal national insurrection of the Tyrolese 
threatened not only entirely to expel the 
French and BaTarians from their mountains, 
but eren to alarm Bararia herself. Insur- 
rections were also beginning to take place 
•11 through Germany, of a character which 
showed, that, had the tide of war turned 
against France, almost all the north of Ger- 
many would have been in arms against her. 
These dangers, which would have stagger- 
ed a man m less determination, only con- 
firmed Na^leon in his purpose of compel- 
ling Austria to make peace, by descending 
the Danube, and effecting a second occupa- 
^tioB of her capital. 

All was shortly in motion fqr ^e intend- 
ed enterprise. General Hiller, too weak 
to attempt the defence of the Inn, retreated 
to Ebersberg, a village with a castle upon 
the river Tnian, wbicn was in most places 
unfordable, and had elevated rocky banks, 
■carped by the hand of Nature. One bridge 
communicating with the town, was the on- 
\y mode of approaching the poaition, which, 
viewed in front, seemed almost impregna- 
ble. It was occupied by Hiller with more 
than thirty thousand men, and a formidable 
train of artillery. He trusted to be able to 
maintain himself in this strong line of de- 
fence, until he should renew hia communi- 
cations with the Archduke Charles, and 
obtain that Prince's co-operation in the task 
of covering Vienna, by defending the coarse 
of the Danube. 

' Upon the 3d of May the position of Ebers- 
benf was attacked by Massena, and ptormed 
at\er a most desperate resistance, which 
probably cost the victors as mxa^; men as 
the vanquished. The hardiness o'f this at- 
tack has been censured by some military 
(ritics, who pretend, that if Massena had 
confined his front attack to a feint, the Aus- 
trian seneral would have been as effectu- 
ally dislodged, and at a much cheaper rate, 
My a corresponding movement upon his 
flank, to be executed by General Lannes, 
who passed the river Traun at Wels for 
that purpose. But Massena, either from 
the dictates of his own impetuous disposi- 
tion, or because he had understood the Em- 
peror's commands as positively enjoining 
•n attack, or that he feared Lannes might 
be too late in arriving, when every moment 
was precious because every moment might 
re-establi9h the communication between 
the Archduke and Hiller, — attempted and 
•ncceeded in the desperate resolution of 
diapoeting the Austrian general by main 
fbrce* 



Genend Hiller retreated to Sunt Polten^ 
tnen crossed the Danube by Uie bridge at 
Muntem, which he destropred afLer his pas ■ 
9»f6, and marching to form hisiunctioo 
with the Archduke Charles, lef\ the right 
side of the Danube, and consequently the 
high road to Vienna, open to toe French. 
Napoleon moved forward with a ateady yet 

and pace, calculating upon saining the 
vance necessary to arrive at the Austriaa 
capital before the Archduke, yet at the 
same time marching without precipitation, 
and taking the necessary measures for pro- 
tecting his communications. 

The city of Vienna, properly so called, la 
surrounded by the ancient fortifications 
which withstood the siege of the Turks in 
1683. The suburbs, which are of sreat ex- 
tent, are surrounded by some slighter de- 
fences, but which could only be made good 
by a large army. Had the Archduke, with 
his forces, been able to throw himself into 
Vienna before Buonaparte's arrival under 
its walls, no doubt a formidable defence 
might have been made. The inclination of 
the citizens was highly patriotic. They 
fired from the ramps^ on the advance of 
the French, and rejected the summons of 
surrender. The Archduke Maximilian wse 

Kvemorof the place, at the head of ten 
ttalions of troops of the line, and as many 
of Landwehr, or militia. 

A shower of bombs first made the inhabi<' 
tants sensible of the horrors to which they, 
must necessarily be exposed by defensive 
war. The palace of the Emperor of Aus^ 
tria was in the direct front of this terrible 
fire. The Emperor himself, and the great- 
er part of hia Tamily, had retired to the city 
of tfuda in Hungary ; but one was leA be- 
hind, confined by indisposition, and this 
was Maria Louisa, the Young Arcbdochess. 
who shortly ailerwardi became Empress of 
France. On intimation to this purpose be- 
ing made to Buonaparte, the palace was re- 
spected, and the storm of these terrible 
missiles directed to other quarters. The 
intention of defending the capital wse 
speedily given up. The Archduke Maximi- 
lian, with the troops of the line, 'evacuated 
the city; and, on tne 12th, General O'Reil^ 
ly, commandinff some battalions of land- 
wehr, signed tiie capitulation with the 
French. 

Napoleon did not himself enter Vienna; 
ho fixed his bead-quarters at Schoenbrun. 
a palace of the Emperor's, in the vicinity of 
the capital. 

In the meanwhile, the Archduke Charlee, 
unable to prevent the fall of Vienna, was 
advancing to avenffe it. In the march which 
he made through Bohemia, he had greatly 
increased his army ; and the events In the 
north of Germany and the Tyrol had been 
so dangerous to French influence, that it 
required all the terrors of the battle of 
Eckmuhl to ke^p the unwilling vaussals of 
the conqueror in a state of subjection. Be- 
fore, therefore, we trace the course of rp- 
markable events which were about to take 
plaee en the Danube, the reader is request* 
hd to take a brief view of the war on the 
Polish frontier, in Italy, in the nertii of 
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Omnaamf, wad in tte T^l & for ao nuUer 
portioB or the civilised world wis actaallj 
IIm leeBe of boeCilitiee doriikg this momea- 
tew period. 

I« rolaad, the Archduke Ferdinand threw 
kineelf into the Grand Duchj of Waruw, 
an the fnart of Poland which formerly be- 
loi^god to Pmaria; obtained poaseation of 
Waiaaw itself, ana preaaed northward with 
AwhnTacitTythat, while Prince Poniatow- 
•ki waa harolj able to aaaemble a amall de- 
fensiTe army between the Narew and the 
Vistala, the Archduke approached Thorn, 
nnd waa in a aUnation to aummon Pruaaia 
to arms. The call would doubtleaa have 
been readily otibyed, had the Archduke 
Charles obtained any shadow of sncoess in 
the commencement of the csmpaign. But 
tne French had poaiession of all the most 
isaportsnt Phisstan fortresses, which ren- 
dered it imprudent, indeed almost impossi- 
ble, for that power to offer any effectual 
means of resistance, until the arma of Aus- 
tria should aaaume tnat decided preponder- 
ance, which they were not on thta occasion 
doomed to attain. 

The feeling of indignation against the 
foreign yoke had, however, penetrated 
deepiv into the bosom of the Prussiana. 
The doctrines of the Tugend-bund had been 
(eaenily received among the higher and 
middling classes — the lower listened to 
the counsels of their own patriotiam and 
courage. The freedom of Europe— the in- 
dependence of Germany— the delivery of 
Prussia from a foreign bondage— the obtain- 
ing security for what waa moat dear and 
valttable to mankind, determined Schill, a 
Prussian m^or of hussars, to attempt, even 
without the commanda of his King, tne Ub- 
efation of his countiy. 

During the fonner unhs|»py war, Schill, 
like BJucher, conducted himself with the 
most patriotic devotion, and had, when 
courage and conduct were ra^, been dis- 
ttnguisbed by both in his service aa a parti- 
san officer. On the present occasion, his 
attempt may be likened to a rocket ahot up 
into the firmament, which, by ito descent 
upon a magaxine, may give rise to the most 
appallittg results; or which, bursting in 
empty apace, is only remembered by its 
brief and brilliant career. Chance allotted 
to Schill the latter and more unfavourable 
eonclnrion ; but his name must be enrolled 
in the list of those heroes who have ventur- 
ed their Uvea to redress the wrongs of their 
country, and the remembrance of whose 
coAnge often forms the strongest impulse 
to others to reaasume the heroic undertak- 
ing, for which they themaelvea have strag- 
gled in vain. 

The movement which this daring soldier 
bad projected, was connected with a plan 
of general inaurrection, but was detected 
by a premature discovery. Colonel Doom- 
berg, an officer of the Westphalian guard, 
was engaged in the conspiracy, and had un- 
dertaken to secure the person of Jerome 
- His • 



nnd amoBff hia papera were found aoi 
which impueaied Schill in these insorrec- 
tiooaiy BMaa«ree. Jerome, of cowte, na ' 



hia complaint to Uie Kiaff of Praaaia, wh« 
was in no capacity to refuse ta deliver up 
the accuaed officer. Obliged thua to pra* 
cipitote hia plan of insurrection, Schill put 
himself at the head of hia regiment, which 
was snimated by his ovm spirit, and march* 
ed out of Beriin to proclaim the indepen- 
dence of hia country. He ahowed the ttt- 
moat speed and dexterity in his militanr 
manmuvres, snd koon assembled a amall 
army of 6000 or 6000 men, sufficient to take 
posses s ion of varioua towns, and of the lit-, 
tie fortreas of Domitz. 

Katt, another insurgent, pieced himself 
at the head of an insurrccuon in Cassell ; 
and a yet more formidable leader, dittin- 
sttiahed alike by his birth, his bravery, and 
hia misfortunes, appeared in the field. 
This was the Duke of Brunswick Oels, soi\ 
of him who was mortally wounded at Jena. 
The young prince had ever since befom 
his eyes the remembrance of his father, to 
whom Buonaparte's enmity would not per- 
mit even the leisure of an hoar to die 1% 
hia own palace. The breaking out of the. 
war betwixt France and Austria seemed to 
promise him the road to revenge. The 
Duke contracted with Austria to levy a 
bodv of men, and he waa fumiahed by Ene- 
lana with the meana to equip and maintain 
them. His name, his misfortunes, his 
character, and his puxpose. tended soon to 
fill his ranks ; the extemfl appearance of 
which indicated deep aonrow, and a deter- 
mined purpose of vengeance. Hisunifonn 
was black, in memory of hia lather'a death j 
the lace of the cavalry was disposed like - 
the ribs of a skeleton: the helmetr and: 
ctta bore a death's head on their f^onf. 
~ The brave yomur soldier was too late tH 
appearing in the field. If he oonld hc^e 
united his forces with those of Sohill, Do- 
eraberg, Katt, and the other tnauigento, he 
might have effected a general rising in the 
north ; but the event m Eckmuhli and the 
taking of Vienna, had already checked the 
awakening spirit of Gennany, and subse- 
quent misfortunes tended to subdue, at 
least for the time, the tendency to univer- 
sal resf^^ance which would otherwise cer- 
tainly have been manifested. It was about 
the middle of May when the Duke of Brnne- 
wick advanced from Bohemia into Lusati^. 
and by that time the corps of Schill and 
othen were existing only aa separate bands 
of partisans, surrounded or punned by the 
adberenta of France, to whom the success- 
es Bnonsparte had given-ftesh courage. 

General Thielvan opposed himself to the. 
Duke, at the head of some Saxon troopa, 
and was strong enough to prevent his fom- 
ing his way into the middle of Oermny^ 
where his presence mi^t have occasioned 
great eventa. Still, however, thongh the 
plana of the insursents had been thus far 
disappointed or checked, their forces re- 
mained on fbot, and formidable, and the 
general diaposition of the nation in their 
favour renaered theto more ao. 

While the insarrectional spirit whioh tni- 
m^ted the Germans smouldered In seine 
pUees like snbtemmeaafire, and paftially 
;&owed itself by ervptloM in^oilieie, 0M 
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moiintaint of the l^rol were in oae gene- 
ral blue through their deepest recesief, 
Those wild regions, which had been on^ of 
tkte oldest inheritanceB of Aostrisi had been 
torn from her by the treaty of Presburg, 
and conferred on the new kingdom of Bava* 
na. The inclination of the imtabitanta had 
Aot been consulted in thia change. The 
Aiistrians had always goTsmed them with a 
aingular mildness and respect for their cus- 
toms } and had thus |puned the affection of 
their Tyrolese subiects, who eonld not 
. therefore nnderatana how an allegiance re- 
sembling that of children to a parent, should 
' hare been transferred without their consent 
to a stranger sovereign, with whom they 
had BO tie of mutual feeling. The nation 
was the more sensible of these natural sen- 
timents, because 4he condition of the peo- 
1^ is one of the must primltiTe in Europe. 
The extremes of rank and wealth are un- 
known in those pastoral districts ; they 
have almost no distinction among their in- 
habitants ^ neither nobles nor serfs, nei- 
ther office-bearers nor dependants ; in one 
eeaae, neither rich nor poor. As great a de- 
gree of equality as is perhajM consistent 
with the existence of society, u to be found 
in the Tyrol. In temper thepr are a gay, an- 
imated people, fond of exertion andexcita- 
tiOEf lovers ofthe wine-Hask and the dance, 

i extwnpore poets, and frequently good mu- 
sicians. With uese are united the more 
hardy qualities of the mountaineer, accus- 
tomed to the Ufe of a ahepherd and hunts- 
oun, and, amidst the Alpine precipices, of- 
ten placed in dinger of fife, while exercis- 
ing one or ether of the occupationa. As 

• m s rk s me n, the Tyrolese are accounted the 
sneat in Europe ; and the readineas with 
iK^iich thej obeyed the repeated summons 
eif Austria daring former wars, showed that 
' Ihair rustic employment had in no respect 
divinished their ancient love of military 
•ttterprise. Their magistrates in peace, 
and leaders in war, were no otherwise dis- 
linguiahed from the rest of the nation than 

' by their sagacity and general intelligence : 
andaa these qualities were ordinarily founa 
•OMmg innkeepers, who, in a country like 
the lyrol, have the most funeral opportuni- 
ties of obtaining information, many of that 
QAaM were leaders in the memorable war of 
1809. These men sometimes could not 
•van read or write, yet, in general, exhibit- 
•4 eo anch common sense and presence of 
nund, evch a ready knowledge of the ca- 
nity of the troops they commanded, and 
of the advaataaes of the coantry in which 
they eerred, uwt they became formidable 
to the best generals and the most disciplin- 
ed aoldiers.* 



* The AnsUians osnsarail tho mul of uctics of 
ths TjnXmtk Some peotieal aharp^hooter defend- 
ed hb oountrymm by an eplg rara, of wMoh tfao 
MIowfaif is a tranalathm t— 

M fill but ebansa, ear IsamM lactieiaiia say, 
WhMi without seisiiM gafos tho liattl»day } 
Vst weaM I rathor win Um field by ehaooe, 
Than study taotiss, and bs beat b/ Praoee.** 



In die beginning of Afiril these r««dy 
warriors eoRHnenced their insurrection^ 
and in (bur days, excepting in the small fbr* 
tresa of Kufstein, which continued to hold 
out^ there was not a Frenchman or Bavari- 
an in the Tyrol, save these who were pria* 
oners. The history of that heroic war be* 
longs to another page of history. It is 
enough here to say, that, scarcely supported 
by the Austrians, who had too mucn to do 
at home, the l^rrolese made against every 
odds the most magnanimous and obstinato 
defence. It was in vain that a French ar- 
my, led by Lefebvre, marched into the 
country, and occupied Inapmck, the capi- 
tal. The French were a second time com- 
pelled by these valiant mountaineers to re- 
treat with immense loss ; and if Austria 
could have maintained her own shsre ofthe 
contest, her faithful provinces of Tyrol and- 
the Voxidberg must on their side have come 
off* victors. 

But the disasters of the Archduke 
Chartes, as they had neutralized the insur- 
rections in Germany, and rendered of no 
comparative avail the victories of the Ty- 
rolese, so they also checked the train of 
success, which nad attended the movements 
of the Archduke John in Italy, at the com- 
mencement of the war. We have already 
said, that the safety and honour of Austria 
being, as it was thought, sufficiently provid- 
ed for by the strensth of the main army, 
this young prince had been despatohed into 
Itair, as tne Archduke Ferdinand info Po- 
land, to resuscitate the interest of their 
House in their ancient dominions. Eu- 
gene the son-in-law of Buonaparte, and his 
viceroy in ItiUpr. was defeated at Sacile up- 
on the Iflth of April, by the Archduke John, 
and compelled to retire to Caldiero on the 
Adige. But ere the Austrian Prince could 
improve his advantages, he received the 
news of the defeat at Eckmuhl, and the per- 
il in which Vienna waa placed. He was. 
therefore, under the necessitv of retreating, 
to gain, if poseible, the kingdom of Hunga- 
ry, where the presence of his army misht 
DC ofthe most essentia] consequence. He 
was in his turn pursued by Prince Eugene, 
to whom thd Austrian retreat gave the 
means of uniting himself with the French 
force in Dalmatia, from which he had been 
separate. I, and thus enabled him to assume 
the offensive with forces much augmented. 
Thus the mighty Contest was continued 
with various eventa, from the shores of the 
Baltic to those ofthe Adriatic, and fVom tho 
eastern provinces of Germany to those of 
HungaxY. But the eyes of all men, averted 
from tne more remote and subordinate 
scenes of the straggle, were now turned to- 
wards the expected combat betwixt Buona- 
parte, and the Archduke Charles, which it 
was easily predicted must aoon take place 
under the walls of Vienna, and decide, It 
was then apprehended for ever, the future 
fate, perh^M the werj existence^ of the eiar 
pirn of Austria^ 
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tkg DamMbt on fOtk lf«y.— (Treof CotiJUd ai Aipertu v» 21 
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«Am Wclorv iMU elaiaud hjf both pariu§.^Boik Armi^ are tironglw reinforeed^ 
-^BoUU qf Wagram foutht on the 6th July, in whuh the Auetriane arecompUteiy 
d^eaUd, with the Iom qf 10,000 •rieonere^—Anniaiiee concluded at Znaim.^<So$e ^ 
the career qfSehiU and the Duke qf Bruneunch Oele.^Dtfenee t^ the Tyrol-^m 
jmal w^art^moU remtlL—Cfrowing retietanee beeomee manifeet throughout Germanm^ 
—Jit efeeUon BuanaftfrU.^He publiehee a eingular Mantfeeto in the Moniieur.^ 
Tkie Manifeeio exami n ed . 

Wr. lef\ Nipoleon concentrating 
mij near VieBna, uid dispoeiLg it \ 
preterfe hifl conmaBications with J 



hit V'' 
tots to 
I with France, 
tboagh dittant and precahout. He occu- 
pied the cttT of Vienna, and the right bank 
oftbeDaMbe. The Archduke Charlea now 
approached the left bank of the*Baaae river, 
which, ewoUea by the tpringraint, and the 
laeltiBg ofanow on the morjitainfl, divided 
the two hoatile armiea at if by an impaaea- 
Ue barrier. In the year 180ft, when Napo- 
leOB firtt obtained poaaeaaion of Vienna, 
the bridgea ever the Danube were pretenr- 
•d, which had enabled him to prett hit 
«a#ch upon Kontouaoff and the Kuttiant. 
Thit time he had not been to fortunate. 
No bridge had been left unbroken on the 
Danube, whetlwr above or below Vienna, 
by which he might path hit fbrcea acroat 
m river, and end the war by again defeat- 
ing the Anttrian Archduke. At the aame 
time, the boura loat in indecttion were 
tfl unfavoniable to the French Emncrr>r. 
Chaiico eipected to be joined by hit broth- 
en, and, being in hit own country, thould 
anbtiet wiA eaae ; while Napoleon, in that 
^an enemy, conld eipect no recroita, and 
might have oiAcnl^ » obtaining tuppliet. 
Betidea. to long ta an Auatrian army wat 
in the ftald, the hepea of Germany remain- 
ed nneitinguiahed. The policy, therefote, 
of Buonaperte, determined him to purtue 
the meat vigoroua meaturea, by conttnict- 
iag»a bridge over the Danube, and croaaing 
it at the head of hia army, with the por- 
poae ef giving battle to ttw Archduke on 
the left &nlL 

The place originally tnlected for thit bold 
•nterpnte wat at Nuttdoif, about half a 
league abote Vienna, where the principal 
•tream pattet in a full but narrow channel 
nnder the ri^t bank, which it there to high 
aa to command the onpaaiie verge of the riv- 
er, and alTordt, thererore, the meant of pro- 
toctiiiffthepaaaage. But about five hundred 
ven miviug been puahed aerott, with the 
view of re-eatablithiag the old bridge which 
hnd ezitted at Nuttdorf in 1806, were at- 
tacked and cut off by the Auttnana, and 
thia point of paaaage waa in contequence 

Napoleon then tnmcd hia thon^ta to ea- 
taMiaW bia intended bridge at a vUlage 
called Eberadorf, on the right bank, oppo- 
site to which the channel cf the Danube ia 
dlvMad into five branchet, finding their 
eoufse amongit iaiandt, one of which, 
neUed the Iriud of Lobai», U eitremely 
Imfe. T«e of theM bnnnfaen v very 



broad. The itlandt are irregular in their 
thape, and have an alluvial character. They 
exhibit a broken and divenified tnrface, 
partly covered with woodt, partly marvhy, 
and at timet overflowed with water. Hera 
Napoleon at lenath determined to ettabliah 
his bridge, and ne collected for that pnr- 
pote at many boatt and tmall craft aa hn 
could mutter, and tuch other materialt an 
he could obtain. The diheentio of the en* 

S'neer officer, Aubry, wat dittinguithcd on 
it occation. 

The Frenclf were obliged to ute fithert' 
caittont filled with bullett, inttcad of an- 
chore, and to make many other aubttiUitione 
for the accomplithment of their object. 
They laboured without internipti<*n ; for 
the Auatriana, though they made varionn 
demonttrationa upon Krsmt and Lint, an 
if they themtelvet meant to crott the Dan- 
ube above Vienna, yet did nothing to dit- 
turb Napeleon'a preparation for a pattagn 
at Ebertdorf, although troopa might hnvn 
been eatily thrown into the laland of Lo- 
ban, to dispute the occupation, or to interw 
nipt the workmen. It it impottible to tup- 
pote the Archduke Chariot ignonot of tbn 
character of the ground in tne neighbour- 
hood of hit broiher't capital 3 we mutt thera- 
fore conjecture, that tne Anttrian General 
haJ determined to let Buonaparte accent 
plith hit purpote of patting the river, in or- 
der to have ihe advantage of attacking him 
when only a part of hia army had croaaed, 
and of cooapelling him to fight with thf . 
Danube in hit rear, which, in caae bf die* 
atter, could only be re-pataed by a tue- 
cemion of firail and iU-teonttmcted bridg- 
ea, expoted to a tboutand accidentt. It 
it doing the Archduke no ditcredit to tup- 
pote he acted on tuch a reaolution, for we 
thaU pretently tee he actually gained the 
advantagea we have pointed out, and which, 
could they have been proAocnted to the 
uttermott, would have involved the ruin ef 
Buonaparte and. hia army. 

The materialt baring been bronght to- 
gether firom every quarter, Napoleon, on 
the 19th May, vitited the Itle of Loban, 
and directed that the oompletion of the 
bridge abontd be nrataed with ail poaaible 
deapatch* So well were hia ordert obey- 
ed, that, on the nut day, the troopa wera 
able to eommence their pnaaage, although 
the bridge waa atill fiu from being r 



plete. They wera received by akirmiAem 
on the left bank) but aa theae feU bank 
nrithont any obetinacy of reaietance, It be- 
atUl mora obriona «at the Arohdnkft 
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did Bot m^u to dispute the ptMage, more 
especially u he had not arailed himaelf 
orthe important meina of doing lo which 
the locality presented. 

At the point v-here the eitremity of the 
last bridgie of the chain, (for there were 
five in number, corresponding to the five 
etreams,)touched the left bank of the Dan- 
ube, the French troops, v they passed over, 
entered upon a little plain, extending be- 
tween the two villages of Aspeme and Ess- 
ling. Asperne lies farthest to the left, 
a thonsano toises distant from the bridge ; 
jEssling is at the other extremity of the 
^lain, about one thousand five hundred toi- 
ses from the same point. The villages be- 
ing built of mason-work, with gardens, ter- 
races, and coort-yards, formed each a lit- 
tle fortified place, of which the church- 
yard of Aspeme, and a large granary at 
felstling, might be tjermed the citadels. A 
high-road, bordered by a deep ditch, ex- 
tended between these two strong posts, 
which it connected as a curtain connects 
two bastions. This position, if occupied, 
might indeed be turned on either flank, but 
the character of the ground would render 
the operation difficult 

Still farther to the right, and closer to 
Asperne than Essling, lay another village 
eaUed Enzersdorf. It is a thousand toises 
from Aspeme to Essling, and somewhat less 
from Elraling to Elnxersdorf. Before these 
villages arose an almost imperceptible as- 
cent, which extended to two hainlets call- 
ed Raschdoif and Breitenlee, and on the 
left la^ the wooded heights of Bisamberg, 
bounding the landscape in that direction. 
Having passed over near thirtv thousand 
• Infantry, with about six thousand horse, Na- 
poleon directed a ladoubt to be construct- 
ed to cover the extremity of the bridge on 
the left side. Meantime, his troops occu- 

J»ied the two villages of Aspeme and Ess- 
ing. and the line which connected them. 
Tlie reports brought in during the nighi 
were contradictory^ nor could the signs 
visible on the honzon induce the gener- 
als to agreo concerning the numbers and 
Srobable plans of the Austrians. On the 
istant heights of Bisamberg many lights 
were seen, which induced Lannes and otii- 
ers to conceive the enemy to be diere con- 
centrated. But much nearer the French, 
and in their front, the horizon also exhibit- 
ed a pale streak of about a league in length, 
the reflected light of numerous watch-fires, 
which the situation of the ground preventea 
being themselves seen. 

From these indications, while Lannes 
was of opinion thev had before them only 
a strong resr-jsuara, Massena, with more 
judgment, maintained they were in pres- 
ence of the whole Austrian army. Napo- 
leon was on horseback by bresk of day on 
the 21 St, to decide by his own observation ; 
but all the sround in fWmt was so thickly 
masked and covered by Uie Austrian light 
eavalry, as to render it vain to attempt to 
feconnoitre. On a sudden, this living veil 
•f skirmishers was withdrawn, and the 
Austrians were seen advancing with their 
whole fbree, divided into five columns of 



attack, headed by their best generals, their 
numbers more than double those of the 
French, and possessing two hundreci -and 
twenty pieces of artiflery. The combat 
commenced by m furious attack on the vil* 
lage of Asperne, which seemed only taken 
that it might be retaken, only retaken that 
it might be again lost. The cami^ was 
dreadful ; the obstinacy of the Austrians in 
attacking, could not, however overcome 
that of the French in their defence. Ess- 
ling was also assaulted by the Austrians, 
though not with the same pertinacity ; yet 
many brave men fell in its attack and de- 
fence. 

The battle began about fonr in the afler- 
noon ; and when the evening approached, 
nothing decisive had been done. The 
Archduke brought his reserves, and poured 
them in successive bodies upon the dis- 
puted viila^ of Aspeme.' Every garden, 
torrace. and farm-yard, was a scene of the 
most obstinate struggle. Wagons, carts, 
harrows, ploughs, were employed to con- 
stract barricades. As the different parties 
succeeded on diflferent points, those who 
were victorious in front were cften attack- 
ed in the rear by such of the other pariy as 
had prevailed in the next street. At the 
cloM of the day, Massena remained par- 
tially master of the place, on fire as it wae 
with bombs, and cnoked with the slain. 
The Austrians, however, had gained pos- 
session of the church and churchyard, snd 
claimed the superiority on the left accord- 

£ssling was. the object, during the last 
part of this bloody daj, of three general at- 
tacks : affsinst all which, the French made 
decisive need. At one time, Lannes, who 
defended the post, vras so hard pressed, 
that he mast have given way, had not Na- 
poleon relieved him and obtained him 
oreathing time, bj a well-timed though au- 
dacious charge of cavalry. Night separat- 
ed the combatants. 

The French could not in any sense be 
said to have Leen beaten ; but it was an 
unusual thing for them, fighting nnd^r Na- 
poleon's eye, to be less than completely 
victorious. The Austrians could as little 
be called victors;- bat even the circum- 
stance of possessing themselves of the most 
important part of Aspeme, showed that 
the advantage had been with, rather tiiaa 
against them ; and both armiea were afTeot- 
ed with the results of the day, rather as 
the^ appeared when compared with those of 
their late encounters, than as considered in 
their own proper dMffacter. The feeling 
of the Austrians vras exultation ; that of the 
French not certainly discouragement, but 
nnpleasant surprise. 

On the S2d, the work of cama^ recom- 
menced. Both armies had received rein- 
forcements daring the night-^Napoleon 
fnm the left bank, the Archduke from re- 
serves in his rear. The French had at first i 
the advantage~tbey recovered the church 
of Aspeme, and made a number of Austri- 
ans prisonerr in the villsge. But the at- 
tacks on it were piesently renewed with 
thesamefuryaseathepncedlvgdny. Nak> 
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bera foniMd a reMlotion worthy of 

military lame. He obeerved that the 

•ii«my, while preatins on the viUage of Aa- 



petne, which waa the left-hand point of tup- 

1 of the French poeition, kept back/ or. 

iiilitarT laun^age, reAised, the right aoa 
tie of nia line, which he wac tlierefore 



led to nppoae were weakened for the puT' 
poee of aupportini the assault upon As- 

He determined, for this reason, to 

te the whole French right and centre, 
■1 the Austrian position on thia enfee- 
bled Doint. Thia movement was executed 
' in cchellon, advancing from the French 
right. Heavy masaes of infantry, with a 
nnmeroiia axtiUery, now advanced v/ith fury. 
The Anatriaa line was forced back, and in 
■ome danoer of being broken. Regiments 
and brigades besan to be separated from 
Mch other, and there was a danjonr that the 
whole centre might be cut wt from the 
right wing. The Archduke Charles hasten- 
ed to the spot, and in this critical moment 
discharged at once the duty of a generU 
and of a coram'in soldier. He brought up 
leservee, replaced the gaps which had been 
Bude in hb line hy the fury of the French, 
and aeisins aatamrard, himaclf led the gren- 
adiers to tEe chaijse. 

At thia intereating poiniL the national ae^ 
coanta of the action diner considerably; 
The French dispatches assert, that, not- 
withatanding the {Mrsonal gallantry or their 
general, the Aostritms were upon the point 
tof a total defeat Those of the Archduke, 
on the contrary, affirm that the resistance 
of the Aostriaaa was completely auccessful, 
end that the French were driven back on 
lU pointa. All agree, that just at this cri- 
•ia of the combat, the bridge which Bnona* 
parte had established over the Danube waa 
•went away by the flood. 

Tiiis opportnne incident is said, hj the 
Aoitrian aceoonta, to have been occasroned 
hv fire-ahipe sent down the river. The 
French have denied the existence of the 
fire-ahipe, and, alwaya unwilling to allow 
much dfect to the result of their adveraa- 
riea* exertions, ascribe the destruction of 
the floating bndge fo the trunks of trees 
and vessels borne down by a sudden swell 
of the Dannbe. General rellet, indeed, ad- 
mita, with some reluctance, that timber 
frames of one or more windmills, filled with 
burning combustibles, descended the river. 
B«t whether the Austrians had executed 
the ftoiy nainral plan of launching auch fire- 
works and drifi-wood on the stream, or 
whether, aa the ancient heathen might have 
aaid, the nged and haugtity river shook 
from his shoaldera by his own exertions the 
voke which the strangen had tmpoaed on 
liim, the bridge was certainly broken, and 
Bnonaparte'a army was extremely endan- 
gered. 

He saw himself compelled to retire, if he 
meant to eecure, or rather to restore^ his 
eommnnication with the right bank or the 
Danube. The French movement in ret^at 
waa the aignal for the Austrians' advance. 
Thoy recovered Aspeme ; and had not the 
French fought with the most extraordinary 
fondaet aiid valour, they mast have aoa- 



tained the greateat loss. General Lannes. 
whose behaviour had been the subject of 
admiration during the whole day, was mor- 
tallv wounded by a ball, which shattered 
both his leps. Massena sustained himself 
in this crisis with much readiness and pres- 
ence of mind ; and the preservation or the 
army was chiefly attributed to him. It ia 
said, but perhaps falsely, that Napoleon 
himself showed on this occasion less alert* 
ness and readiness than was his custom. 

At length, the retreat of the French waa 
protected by the cannon of Essling, which 
was again and again furiously assaulted by 
the Austrians. Had they aucceeded on 
thia second point, the French army couM 
hardly have escaped, for it was Esslinff 
alone vrhich protected their retreat. For- 
tunately for Buonaparte, that the end of the 
bridge which connected the great Isle of 
Lobau with the left bank on which they 
were fighting still remained uninjured, \na 
was protected by fortifications. By this 
means he was enabled to draw back hi» 
shattered army during the night into the 
great island, evacuating the whole position 
which he had held on the right bank. The 
tosrof both armies was dreadful, and com- 
puted to exceed twenty thousand men on 
each side, killed and wounded. General St. 
Hilaire. one of the best French generals, 
wsB killed in the field, and Lannes, mortal- 
ly wounded, waa brought back into the 
island. He was much lamented by Buona- 
parte, who considered him aa hia own 
work. " I found him," he said, " a mere 
swordsman. I brought him up to the higbr 
est point or talent. I found him a dwarf, I 
raised him up into a gianf The death of 
this general, called the Roland of the army, 
had something in it inexpressibly shocking. 
With both his le^ shot to pieces, he re- 
fused to die, and insisted that the surgeons 
should be hsnged who were una} le to cure 
a Mareschal and Duke de Montebello. 
While he thus clung to life, he called on 
the Emperor, with the instinctive hope 
that Nspoleon at least could defer the 
dreaded hour, and repeated his namo to the 
last, with the wild interest with which an 
Indian prays to the object of his sapeiati- 
tion. Buonaparte showed much aoo cred- 
itable emotion at beholding his faithful fol- 
lower in such a condition. 

The newa of this terrible action flew far 
and wide, and was represented by the Aus- 
trians ss a glorious and complete victory. 
It might have well proved so, if both the 
villages of Aspeme and Essling could havo 
been carried. As it was, it cannot proper- 
ly be termed more than a repulse, by which 
tne French Emperor's attempt to advance 
had been defeated, and he himself driven 
back into an island, and cut off by an inun- 
dation from the opposite bank, on which 
his suoplies were stationed; and so far, 
certainly, planed in a very precarioua con- 
dition. 

The hopes vid wishes of all Europe were 
opposed to the domination of Buonaparte \ 
and Hope, it is well known, can build fair 
fabrics OB slighter fottndations than this so 
vera check affbrded. It had been repeal 



f mnmaxm, lad thai br penatrat- 
B droth of hw •namy't country, 
» mlM i( blow St his capital, he 
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•dly prophsMod, tbait Napoleoa'a fortsM 
woula aome tioM or other fail in one of 
thoao hardy 
tog iato the 
ia ofdorto 

might engage hinaelf beyond hia 
fiMOTeiT, and thoa beconM the victim of hia 
•wa raahneaa. But the time waa not vet 
arrireu which fate had aaained for the ful- 
filment of thia prophecy. More actinty on 
the part of the Auatrian Prince, and a less 
vigorooB doTolopmeat of reaourcea and ea- 
«rgy on that of Napoleon, might have pro- 
duced a diffiMont reanlt : but) anhappily, the 
Ibnner prored lew cqMible of improving his 
advantage, than the latter of remedying his 
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On the morning of the 2Sd, the day after 
the bloody battle of Aapeme, Buoaaparte, 
with hia wounded, and the remnant of hia 
forces, waa cooped up in the marshy island 
of Looau, and another nearer to the left 



bank, called EntxenKlorf, from the viikge 
of that name. This last ialand, which serv- 
ed aa an outwork to the larger, is separated 
Jrom iht left hank, which waa occupied by 
the Aoatrians, only bv a email channel of 
twenty toiaea in breadth. The deotmction 
ef the bridges had altogetiier divided Buon- 
aparte from the right bank, and from his 
tear, under Dnvoust, which atill remained 
there. The nature of the ground, on the left 
aide of the Danube, «ippoaite to the iale of 
Entaer^dor^ admitted eannon being placed 
to command the p a ssa g e, and it ia said that 
General HiUer ardently preased the plan of 
paaaing the atream by open force at that 
point, and attacking auoccmively the ial- 
nnda of Entaersdorf and Loban,and offered 
to anawer with hia head for ita aoccess. 
Hie extreme loes sustained by the Auatrian 
nrmy on the two precedinv daya, appeara to 
have been the canae that nia propoaal waa 
riiecled. It has been also juogea possible 
for Prince Charlea to have passed the Dan- 
ube, either at Preaborg or higher up. and 
thna placed himself on the right bank, for 
the purpoee of attacking and dMtroyinsr the 
raaervea which Buonaparte had left at 
Eberadorf under Davoust, and from which 
he waa separated bv the inundation. Yet 
neither did the AreiidDke adopt this plan, 
hot, resuming the defensive, from wh*cli he 
bad only departed for a fow hours, and con- 
cluding that Napoleot: would, on his pert, 
adopt ttie same plan which he had fonnerl v 
puffoed, the Austrian engineers were chier- 
n engi^god in fortifying the groond between 
Aepeme and Emling, while the army qai- 
•tly nwaited till it ahould auit Napoleon to 
renew hM attempt to cross the Danube. 

With unexampled activity, Buonaparte 
hadaasemMed nwterials, and accomplish- 
ed tiie re-establishment of his communicn- 
tiona with the right bank, by the morning 
of the aecond day after the battle. Thus 
waa all chance deatroyed of the Austrians 
making any farther profit of the interruption 
et* hia communications. With equal meed, 
inceasant labour converted the Isle of Lo- 
ban into an immenae camp, protected by 
bntterifig cannon, and aecured either from 
•ntpriae or aterm from the Auatrian side of 



the river ; ao that Hitter's -plan hnpamt 
oqoallv iinpracticable. The smaller islnnda 
were rortified in the like manner ; and, on 
the lat of Julv, Buonaparte pitched hia 
head-quartera m the Isle of Lobau, the 
name of which waa changed to Napoleos 
Ialand, as in an immeose citadel, from 
which he had provided the meana of aally* 



ingat pleaaure upon the enemy. Beeta. 
sokJI craft, and meana to construct, on a 
better plan than formeriy, three floating 
bridjses, were prepared and put in order in 
an incredibly abort space of tiaae. The. 
former bridge, repaired ao atrongly aa to 
have little to fear from the fury of the 
Danube, again connected the islands occu- 
pied by the French with the leA^hand bank 
of tbat river 3 and ao imperfect were thg 
Aastrian means of observation, though the 
campaign was fought within their own 
conotry, whose fate depended upon its is* 
sue, that they appear to have been igno* 
rant of the possibility of Napoleon'a using 
any other meana of paaaage tbnn thia iden* 
tical original bridge, which debouched be* 
twixt Aspeme and Essling: and they lost 
" ' • '>rtUteati< 
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their time in erecting fort 
that false impressiott. Yet certainly a very 
little inquiry might have discovered that 
" le French Emperor waa constructing three 

idges, instead of truating to one. 

For aeveral weeka afterwarda, each army 
waa receiving reinforcements. The Aua- 
trian and Hungarian noblea exerted them- 
selves to bring to the field their vaaaais and 
tenantry : while BttOBaparte» through every 
part of Oermany which was subjoct to Ine 
direct or indirect infloenee, levied addi- 
tional foreea, for enabling lum to destroy 
the last hope of their c<nintvy'a independ' 



More powerful and nmneroua anxUiai^ 
alao appnaehed the acene of action 



from the nerih-eoatem frontier of Italy, 
from which the Arehdoke John, aa we have 
already mentioned, waa retiring, in order, 
by thiowing hia army into Hungary, to have 
an opportunity of co*operating with his 
brother, the Archduke Coarlea. He caaae, 
but not unpuraued or unmoleated. Prinoe 
Eugene Beatthamoir, at the head of the ar- 
my which waa intended to sustain thn 
Archduke John's attack in Italy, joined te 
aoch foreea as the French had in DoLmatia, 
followed the march of the Austriaoa. 
brought them to action repeatedly, gaineo 
advantaoes over them, and finally arrived 
on the trontien of HoMury la soon aa they 
did. Here the town of Raab on^t to have 
made some protmoted defence, in order to 
enable the Archduke John to co-operale 
with hia younger brother Regnier, another 
of this warlike family, who waa organising 
the Hungarian inaorrectioA. But the fatali- ~ 
ty which influenced every' thing else in this 
campaign, occasioned tfcle fail of Raab in 
eight «Mys after the Austrian Prince had 
been worated in a fight under its walls. 
The Italian army of Eugene now formed its 
junction with the Ftanoh t and the Arch- 
duke John, orosaing the Danube at Pret- 
burg, advanced eastward, for the mupoee of 
joimng the Arohdttke Chariea. Bat it wm 
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■pean, txes, ■eythes, clnlM/uid «]! other 
roctic iBBtrumenta which coald be coDfert- 
ed into weaponi, beat down and routed the 
ehattered remainder. As the vanguard, 
which had reached Pnits, was obliged to 
•airender, very few of the ten thousand in- 
vaderi artf computed to hare extricated 
themselves from the fatal piss. 

But not all the courage of the Tyrolese. 
not all the strong of their eoontiyy coold 
possiblv enable uem to defend themselves, 
when the peace with Austria had permitted 
Buonaparte to enga^ his whole immense 
means for the acquisition of these moun- 
tains. Austria too— Austria herself, in 
whose cause they had incurred all the dan- 
gers of war, instnid of lecuring their indem- 
nity by some stipulations in the treaty, sent 
them a cold exhortation to lay down their 
amis. Resistsnce, therefore, was abandon- 
ed as fhiitless ; Hofer, chief commander of 
the Tyrolese, reai^ed his command, and 
the Bavarians regained the possession of a 
eountry which they could never have won 
bock by their own efforts. Hofer, and about 
-thirty chiefs of these valiant defendera of 
their country, were put to death, in poor 
revense for the loss their bravery had occa- 
sioned, ^t their fame, as their immorUl 
spirit, was beyond the power of the judge 
alike and executioner; and the place where 
their blood wss shed, becomes sacred to the 
thoughts of freedom, as the precincts of a 
temple to those of religiua. 

BuonaiMrte was particularly aware of the 
danger around him from that display of na- 
tional spirit, which, commencing in Spain, 
exhibited itself in the undertakings of Schill 
and the Duke of Brunswick, and blaxed 
forth in the defence of the Tyrol. He well 
knew the character of these insurrections 
to be awful indications, that in future wars 
he would not only have the enmity of the 
governments to encounter, but the hatred 
of the people ; not merely the efforts of the 
mercenary soldier, whose power may be 
grtat, yet can always be calculated, but the 
xesistance of the population at large, which 
cannot be made subicct to any exact means 
of computation, and which, amid disonlcr, 
and even flight, often finds a road to safety 
and I <) revenge. 

It was Napoleon's policy, d course, to 
place in an odious ana fidsc point of view, 
every call which the sovereigns of Europe 
mfiOe on the people of that coutinont, ex- 
citing them to nse in tlirir own defence. 
and stop the French plan of extended and* 
universal dominion. Every summons of 
this kind he affected to regard with horror, 
as including Jacobinical and aati-social 
principlca, and tending to .brfng back all the 
worst horrors of ihc French Revolution. 
There is a very curious paper in the Moiii- 
teur, upon the promisos oi Ubertv, and ex- 
hortations to national union and national 
▼enjgeanoe, which were circulated at this 
period in Germany. These were compar- 
ed with the cries of Liberty and Equality, 
with which the French Kcpubl icons, in the 
•arly daya of the Revolution, sapped the 
defences and seduced the feelings of the 
Mlions whom they af\cnvardj attacked. 



havingmade thefr democratic doctrines the 
principal means to pave the way for the 
snecess of their arms. The Moniteor, 
therefore, treats such attempts to bring the 
people forward in the national defence, as 
similar t*the use of poisoned weapons, or 
other resouroea incoifsistent with the laws 
of civilised war. General Pellet, slso, the 
natural adsairer of the sovereign whose vic- 
tories he bad shared, has tb^ same sacred 
horror at invoking the assistance of a natioft 
at large to defend its independence. He 
invei^ vehemently against the inexpedir ' 
ence and the impolicy, nay, the ingratitude^ 
of lawful princes eniploying rev^utionaiy 
movements against Napoleon, by whom the 
French Revolution, with all the evils which 
its duration boded to existing monarchies, 
had 'been finally ended. He aaks, what 
would have been the state of the world, 
had Napoleon in hia turn inflamed the pop- 
ular Asclinss, and excited the common 
people, by democratical reasoning against, 
the existing (^vernmeots t a sort of repri- 
sals which he is-stated to have held in con- 
scientious horror. And the cause of civiU 
izaticm and good order is invoked, as en- 
dangered by a summons to a population to 
arm themselves against foreign invasion. 

These observations which are echoes 
of expressions used by Napoleon himself, 
belong closely to our subject, and require 
some examination. 

In the first place, we totally deny that an 
invitation to the Spanish, the Tyrolese, or 
the Germans, or any other people, whom a 
vict(mous enemy has placed under aforeiga 
yoke, has anything whatever in common 
witli the democratic doctrines which insti- 
gated the lower claascs, durins the French 
Revolution, to plunder the ricn, banish the 
distinguished^ and murder the loyal and 
virtuous. 

Next, we must point out the extreme in- 
consistency betwixt the praise assigned to 
Napoteonas the destroyer of revolutionary' 
practices, the friend and supporter of tot- 
tering thrones, and that .which is at the 
same timo claimed for him by himself and 
hia advocates, as the actual Messias of the 
principlca of the said Revolution, whose 
name was to be distinguished by posterity, 
as being connected with it. Where could 
be the sense, or propriety, or consistency, 
of such a rant as the following, in the mouth 
of one. who, provoked by the example of 
the allies to appeal to revolutionary princi- 
ples, yet considered them as too crimibal 
and too dangerous to be actually resorted 
to in retaliation :—" The great principles 
of our Revolution, tliese great and beauti- 
M truths, must abide forever; so much 
have we interwoven them with glory, with 
monuments, with prodigies. Issued from 
the bosom of the French tribune ; decon- 
ted with the laurels of victory j greeted 
with the acclamations of the people, ^c. 
&c. Sec. they must ever govern. Thrt 
will be the faith, the rcli^on, the raoralitv. 
of all nations in the universe. And that 
memorable era, whatever can be said to 
tlie contrary, will ally itself with me ; ff-r 
it was t who held aloft the torch, and 
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priaeiplevcf UuHapocb, 
■ad whom* perveonCioa bow rondeim ita 
▼tctim." Surel^r Umm pratonmona, wliic^ 
are th« ozprMmowi of Napoleon himaelf, 
ara aot to be feooaciled with hia alk^d 
' the aacteat 



Tagud to the 
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or Earope/aad the foibear* 
aaee for whieh he cIuom credit, ia hariag 
l e fti ea d to eoqylojr afainat theae tottering 
the gie«t lever of the Rertda- 



Batthe truth ia, Chatao aueh forbear- 
aaee oziated} for BaoBa|iarte, like more 
aempaloaa oonqnerora, failed aot to atake 
«a adTtBtage to hiBBaelf of whaleter ciril 
dtaaeneiooa exiated ia the aationa with 
whom he waa at war, aad waa aaiformly 
ready to aopport or excite inaarrectiona in 
hia eaemj'a country. Hia commnnieatioaa 
with the diaaffeeted in Ireland, and ia Po- 
laail, are avflicientij public ; hia intrigaea 
in Spain had their baaia in eiciting the peo- 
ple againat their feudal lorda and loyal 
faaulT ; and te go no fhrther than thia ¥017 
war, anring which it waa preteaded he had 
abateined from all roTolationary practicea 
agaiaat the Auatriana, he puUiahed the fol- 
lowing addreaa to the people of Hnngaiy : 
— " HongariaBa, the moment ia come to re- 
vive yoor independence. I offer too peace, 
the integpiity of joor territory, the inriola- 
hilttj of year conatitationa, whether of anch 
aa are ia acteal exiatence, or of thoae which 
the apirit of the time may require. I ask 
nothing from you; I only deaire to aee 
yovr nation free and independent. Your 
anion with Anatria haa made your miafor- 
tane ; year blood haa flowed for her in dia- 
tnt regiona ; and yoar deareat intereato 
have alwaya neen aacrificed to thoae of the 
Anatrian hereditary eatatea. Yon form the 
ftneat part of the empire of Anatria, yet yon 



a province. Yen have aa- 
I, a aatioaal laaguage, yoa^ 
ancient and illnatriona origia. Re- 
aaaame thea your exiatence aa a nation. 
Have a king of your own choice, who will 
reaide asaonnt yon, and reign for yon alone. 
...... Unite yoanelvea in a natioaal 

Diet in the fielda of Raeoe, after the man- 
ner of yoar anceaton, aad make ma ac4 
qaaintea with your determination.'' 

After reading thia exhortation^ Jt vrill 
aarely not be believed, that he hj whom 
it waa nude felt any acraple at excitina to 
inanrrection the aob|ecta of an eateblianed 
government. If the preciae langnaee of ra« 
publican France be not made nae of, it 
meat be eonaidered, firat, that no one would 
have believed him, had he, the deatroyer of 
the French republic, profeaaed, in diatinot 
terma, hia purpoaeto erect commonwealtho 
elaewbere ; aecondly, that the republican 
language might have excited recoll^ctiona 
in hia own array, and amon^ hia own foreea, 
which it would have been highly imprudent 
to have recalled to their mind. 

The praiae ao grataif oualy aaaumed for 
hia having refbaed to appeal to*ti>e ffover»> 
ed asainat the govemora, ia, therefore, in 
the firat place, founded on an inaccurate 
atatement of the foeta ; and next, ao far aa 
it ia real. Napoleon'a forbearance haa no 
claim to no imputed to a reapect for the 
righte of government, or a regard for the 
eatoMiahed order of aociety, any more than 
the noble apirit of patriotiam and deaire of 
national inoependence, which diatinguiahed 
Schill, Hofer, and their followera, ought to 
be confounded with the aati-aocial doctrinea 
of thoae atom demagoguea, whoae object 
waa rapine, and their aufficing argument the 
guillotine. 
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Tbb particulair conditiona of the peace- 
with Anatria were not adjusted until the 
14th October, 1809. although tlie armiatice 
area aigned neariy three months before. We 
avail ourselvea of the interval to notice oth- 
or remarkable eventa, which happened dur- 
' ing tiiia eventfol aumroer j ana first, we 
mnat briefly revert to the conduct of Ruaaia 
and England daring the war. 

N«. twithatanding the peraonal friendship 
hetivi<t the Cmperora Alexander and Na- 
poleon— notwitliatanding their enffageroents 
entarod into at Tilait, and ao lately revived 
^t firfurt, it aeema to have been impossible 
tb engage Ruaaia heartily ta an ally of N&r 



poleon, in a war which had the destructioB 
or absolute humiliation of Anatria. Tim 
Court of St. Petersburg had, it ia true, loat 
no time in securing tM advantagea which 
had been stipulated for Russia in the con* 
forences alluded to. Finland had been con- 
quered, torn fVom Sweden, to which the 
province had ao long belonged, and united 
with Russia, to whom it furnished a meet 
important frontier and barrier. Russia waa 
also, with connivance of France, making 
war on the Porte, in order to enlam herdo. 
miniona by the addition of Moldavia and 
Waltachia. But though the Court of St 
Peteraburg had gained one of theae adwi- 
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Mtth^narpoMoTMipolMato permit this 



fofeea. 

On th«Mi of Julj, «t t«» o'clock at m|^ 
tfie Froneh bogm to csom ffom tbo Muda 
IB tlie Dutube to the loft-bana bulk. GhM- 
boata, mepared for the parpose» tUeaced 
•ome or the Aaetmsbetteriee ; others were 
avoided, by psMing the river oat of reach of 
their ftre, which the Freaeh were eeabled 
to do bv the new and additional bridgea 
^hey had aecretly prepared. 

At day-light on the aest moraiag, the 
Arehdake had the oapleaaiag auipriae to find 
the whole French army on the left baak of 
the Dannbe, after having tomed all the for- 
tifieationa which he had formed for the pnr- 
peae of oppoaiag their paaaage, and which 
were thos leadered toUdly uaelem. The 
villagea of Eaalingaad Entxersdorf had been 
carried, and the French line of battle waa 
Ibcmed apon the extremitv of the Arch- 
dake'a left wing, menacing nim, of course, 
both in flank and rear. The Archduke 
Charles endeavoared to remedy the conse^ 

?iiences of this sarprise by oudtanking the 
ranch right, whim the French made a 
posh to breaa the centre of the Anstrian 
line, the key of which position was the riU 
lage of Wagram. Wagram was taken and 
reiaken, and only one houie remained, 
which was occupied by the Archduke 
Charles, when ntffht closed the battle, 
which had been bloody and indecisiTC. 
Coarier after coarier were dispatched to 
the Arehdake John, to hasten his advance. 

On the next day, beina the 6th July, was 
foaght the dreadAil battle of Wagram, in 
which, it ia said, that the Archduke Charles 
committed the great miliury error of ex- 
tending his lines, and weakemog his centre. 
His enemy was too alert not to turn aueh 
aa error to profit Laolriatott, with a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, and Macdonald, at 
the head of a choaen division, charged the 
Aastfians in the centre, and broke through 
It. Napoleon himself showed all hia cour- 
age and talents, and was ever in the hottest 
CM the action, though the appearance of his 
retinne drew on him showera of grape, by 
which he was repeatedly endansercd. 

At length the Anatrian army aeems to 
have fallen into disorder ^ and the left wing, 
in particolar. conducted itaelf ill ; criea of 
alarm were heard, and the example of pre- 
cipitate flight was set bv those who shouXl 
have beea the last to follow tt, when given 
by others. The French took twenty thou- 
sand prisonera ; and ao complete was the 
discomfiture, that, though the Archduke 
John came np with a part of hia armv be- 
fore the afiair was quite over, so little 
chance was there of redeeming the day, 
thit he was alad to retire from the field aa- 
aotieed by the enemy. 

All hope of farther reiistance was now 
abndoned by the Austrian Princes and gov- 
ermaeat ; aiut they concluded an armistice 
with Buonaparte at Znaim, by which they 
agreed to evacuate the Tyrol, and put the 
citadels of Bninn and Grata into the hands 
of Napoleon, aa pledgee for tiieir aiacerity 
is demring a peace. ' 

WMi this anniaUce Mok all Una hopes of 
You lU C t 



the gaUaiATyielaae, andof the Garmw ia- 
e«q(a»ta,whehailaoiightby feteeof arms 
to raeover the iBdepeadaaoe of their coua- 
try. Bnt the aapearaaca of these MCriots 
OB the stage, tboogh prodnetive of no im- 
— ^it e result of importaaoe, ia wortlnr of 
partacaiar nociao as ladioatiTe of a recov- 
ery of aatianal apirtt, and of aa awah 
Irom that eoU and pasaiva riaveiy of 



which makea men oa patieat ander a 
of laasterB, ss the dnll aaimal who fcUaia 
with iadifleraaaa aay paroaa who hM tW 
endof hia halter in Us head. Wa. thaia- 
fian, referring to what we have said of the 
revival of pablie leelinf ia Gerauay. hav<a 
briefly to notice the tenaiaatioa of the ei- 
peditions of Sehill and the Duke of Braaa- 
wick, together with the iMamctien of the 
Tyreleae. 

The oasaerof the gallani SehUl had lea^ 
aince doaed. After travamiag aaaay parts 
ofGarmaay, he had failed ta augoMatu^ 
hia little foree of ahonifieethoaaaad umn, 
agaiaat whom Jenaaa Baoaaparte had aa- 
aerabled a large army from all pointa. In 
his marcheaaadakirmiahee, Sehill display- 
ed great readiaeaa, conra^a, aad taleat s bat 
so great were the odds against him, that 
men looked oa, wondered, and praised his 
courage, without darina to espoasa hie 
caoae. Cleeely poraaed, aad often aaariy 
surroanded, by bodice of Dntch, of West- 
phalians, and of Danes, Sehill at length aaw 
nimself obliged to throw hiaisalf iatoaoaie 
defensive position, where he might wait the 
assistance of Qreai Britain, either to proae- 
cute his adventare, or to effisot his eseaao 
from the Continent. The town of Stral- 
sund preaentod lacilitiea for this pnrpeee, 
and, suddenly appearing before it on tl» 
25th of May, he took p o s aeaa i en of the 
place I repaired^ as well as he could, ita 
ruined ft»rtificatioas, aad there resolved to 
mnkf' n stand. 

But the French saw the necesaity of 
treading out thia spaik, which might so 
easily have excited a conflagration. A 
large force of Dutch and Danish troops ad- 
vanced to Stralsand on the 31st May, and 
in their turn forced their way into the phiee« 
Scbill, with his brave companions, drew ap 
in the market-plaoe, aad made a most dea- 
perate defence, which might even have 
been a successnil one, had not Sehill him- 
aelf fkllen, relieved by death from the yoke 
of the oppreasor. The Ring of Pmaaia had 
from thebegiaaiiag diaavowM SchiU'ae»- 
terprise : and when the captore of Vienna 
rendered the Austrian caoae more hopeleaa. 
he issued a proclamation against him aaa 
his followers, as oatlawa. Availing them- 
aelvea of thia disavosral and dennneiaftion^ 
the victorions Freaeh and their vaaaale pro- 
ceeded to inflict on the 'bOLBara of Sehill 
the doom dae to ananthorised cobbers and 
piratea— a doom which, aince the daya of 
Wallace aad Uewellya^ has been fla<|BeBt- 
ly inflicted by oppressora on thoae by wheaa . 
their tyranny has beea resisted. 

Schai's esreer waa aearly eaded eie that 
of the Daka of Braaawiek began. Had it 
beea possible for them to have formed a 
••^ttia lasidl eC ♦Wkk •fttarpna* 
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miilit haT« been mora ibrtamta. The 
74Hmg Duke, while he entered into aUiance 
with Auitria, and eni|;aged to put himaelf at 
the head of a amall ^ing army, declined to 
'tike rank in the Imperial aerrice, or ap- 
pear in the capacity of one of theb gene- 
raSa. He aaaamed the more dignified char- 
acter of a aon, bent to revenge hia father'a 
death ; of a Prince of the Elmpire, deter- 
mined to recorer by the iword the mherit- 
-ance of which he had been forcibly depriT- 
ed by the invaaion of atrangen. Neither 
hia talenta nor hia actiona were unequal to 
the part which he aaaomed. He defeated 
the Sazena repeatedly, and riiowed much 
gidlantry and activity. But either from the 
character of the Aoatrian general. Am £n- 
d^, who ahonld have co-operated with the 
Duke, or from aome aecret jealouay of an 
ally who aapired to peraonal independence ^ 
the aaai§tance which the Duke should have 
received from the Auatriana waa always 
given tardily, and aometimea altogether 
withheld at the moment of utmost need. 

Nevertheleas, the Duke of Brunswick oc- 
cupied, temporarily, Dresden, Leipsic, Lin- 
denan — compelled the intmaive Kmg of 
Westphalia to retreat, and at the date of 
the armistice of Znaim, was master of a con- 
siderable part of Franconia. There, of 
coonc, terminated the princely adventur- 
er's career of auccess, as he was, in conse- 
quence of the terms of that convention, en- 
Jrely abandoned by the Austrian armies. 
Being then at Schlieitr., a town in Upper 
Saxony, the Duke. of Brunswick, instead of 
latening to the timid counsellora who advis- column up a road bordered on tho ouc aide 



the next day. amid the regrets of the inhab- 
itants, openly testified by gestures, good 
wishes, and tears ^ and forcing his way to thai 
shores of thd' Baltic, through many dangers, 
had at leng[th the good fortune to embark his 
Black Legion for Britain, undishonoured by 
submission to the despot who had destroy- 
ed his father's house. Hia life, rescued 
probably from the scaffold, waa reserved to 
be laid down in paving the winr for that great 
victory, in whicn the arma of Germany and 
of Brunswick were fully avenged. 

The defence of the Tyrol, which fills a 
passaffe in history as heroic as that which 
records the exploits of William Tell, waa 
also virtually decided bv the armistice of 
Znaim. Not that this gallant people aban- 
doned their cause, because tiie Austrians. 
in whose behalf they had taken arms, bad 
withdrawn their forces, and yielded them 
up to their fate, in the month of July, an 
army of forty thousand French and Bavari- 
ans attacked tlie Tyrol from the German 
side ; while from Italy, General Rusca, with 
eighteen thousand men, entered f^om Clx- 
ffenfnrth, on the southern side of the Tyro- 
lese Alps. Undismayed by this double and 
formidable invasion, they assailed the in- 
vadera as they penetrated into their fast- 
nesses, defeated and destroyed thom. The 
fate of a division of 10,000 men, belonging 
to the French and Bavarian army, whicb 
entered the Upper Innthal, or Valley of tlie 
Inn, will explain in part the means by which 
these victories were obtsineJ. 

The invading troops advanced in a long 



sd him to capitulate with aome one of the 
generals commanding the numerous ene- 
mies that surrounded him, resolved to cut 
his way through them, or die in the attempt, 
rather than tamely lay down the arms he 
had assumed for the purpose of avenging 
his father's death and the oppression of his 
country. 

• Deserted by many^ of his officen, the 
brave Prince peneveredin his purpose, dis- 
peraod some bodies of cavalry that lay in 
Ilia way. and marched upon Halberstadt, 
which be foood in possession of some 
Westphalian infantry, who had halted there 
for the purpose of forming a junction 
with the French general Reubel. Deter- 
mined to attack this body before they could 
accomplish their purpose, the Duke storm- 
ed the gates of the place, routed the Wcst- 
ptalians, and made prisonera upwards of 
•ixteen hundred men : while tlie citixens 
welcomed him with snoots of " Long live 
the Duke of Brunswick !— ^Success to the 
sable Vagera P' 

Fro-n Halberatadt he proceeded to Wol- 
feobttttel. and thence to Brunswick, the 
capital of his father's states, and of hia own 
patrimony. The hopeless state in which 
they aaw their young Duke arrive did not 
prevent the citisena from oflTeriikg their re- 
/•pect and their aervices, though certain 
fnat in doing so they were incurring the 
heavy hatred of those, who would be anin 
in possession of the government withm a 
verr abort period. 



by the river Inn, there a deep and rapid tor- 
rent, ^here clilTs of immense height over- 
hang both soad and river. The vanguard 
waa permitted to advance unopposed as far 
as Prutx, the object of their .expedition. 
The rest of the army were therefore indue- ^ 
ed to trust themselves still deeper in this 
tremendous pass, where the precipices, bo- 
coming more and more narrow as they ad- 
vanced, seemed about to close above their 
heads. No sound but of the screaming of 
the eagles disturbed from their eyries, and 
the roar of the river, reached the ears of tho 
soldier, and on Uie precipices, partly envel- 
oped in a laxy mist, no human forms show- 
ed themselves. At length the voice of a 
roan was heard calling across the ravine, 
" Shall we Begin ?"— " No," waa returned 
in an authoritative tone of voice, by one 
who, like the firat speaker, seemed the in- 
habitant of some upper region. The Bava- 
rian detachment halted, and sent to tho 
general for ordera^ when presently waa 
heard the terriblb signal, " In the name of 
the HolyTrinitv, cut all loose!" Huge 
rocka, and trunks of trees, long prepared 
and laid in heaps for the purpose, began 
now to descend rapidly in every direction, 
while the deadly fire of the Tyrolese, who 
never throw away a shot, opened from eve- 
ry bush, crag, or corner of rock, which 
would afford the shooter cover. As this 
dreadful attack was made on the whole line 
at once, two- thirds of the enemy were in- 
f Untly destroyed ; while the Tyrolese, 



The Duka left his hercditaiy dominiona I rushing from their shelter, with swonts| 
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of its memben, Mr. George Canning, who 
was thus withdrawn from public afTaira 
when hia talenta could be leaat apared by 
the country. On the other hand, the ap> 
pointment of Marquis Wellealey to the 
aituation of Secreta^ at War, gaTe, in the 
eatimation of the pfiblic, a strong pledse 
that the efficient measurea Buggeaiedby the 
talenta of that noble atateaman, would be 
aupported and carried through by hia broth- 
er Sir Arthur, to whom alone,, as a oen- 
eral, the ara|y and the people began to look 
with hope and confidence. 

While Cogiand was thus exerting herself, 
Buonaparte, from the Castle of Schoeobrun, 
under the walls of Vienna, was deciding the 
fate of the continent on every point vrhere 
British indoence bad no meana of thwart- 
ing him. One of the revolutions which 
cost him little effbrt to accompliah, yet 
which struck Europe with surprise, by the 
numerous recollections which it excited. 
was bis seizure of the city of Rome, ana 
the territories of the Church, and deprtvins 
the Pope of hia character of a temporal 
Princo. 

It muat be allowed, by the greatest ad- 
mirers of Napoleon, that hia policy, depend- 
ing less upon principle than upon exist- 
ing circumstances, was too apt to bo sud- 
denly changed, as opportunity or emeigency 
seemed to gi?e occasion. There couul, for 
example, be scarce a measure of his reign 
adopted on more deep and profound consid- 
eration than that of the Concordat, by 
which he re-established the national religion 
of France, and once more united that coun- 
try to the Catholic Church. In reward for 
this great service, Pope Pius VII., as we 
have seen, had the unusual complaisance 
to cross the Alps, and visit Paris, for the 
sake of adding religious solemnity, and the 
Messing of St. Peter's successor, to the 
ceremony of Napoleon's coronation. It 
flit^t have been thought that a friendship 
thus cemented, and which, altogether es- 
sential to the safety of the Pope, was far 
from indifferent to the interests of Buona- 
parte, ought to have subsisted nndisturbod 
at least ^r some years. But the Rmporor 
and Pontiff stood in a suspicious attitude 
with respect to each other. Pius VII. felt 
that he had made, in his character of chief 
of the church, very great concessions to 
Na{>oleon, and such as he could hardly rec- 
oncile to the tenderness of his own'cc.i- 
science. He, therefore, expected gratitude 
in proportion to the scruples which he had 
surmounted, while Buonaparte was far from 
rating the services of his Holiness so high, 
or sympathizing with bis conscicntioua 
scruples. 

Besides, the Pope, in surrenderinj the 
rights of the Church in so many instances, 
lAust have felt that he was acting under mo- 
tives of constraint, and in the character of 
a prisoner j for he had sacrificed more 
than had been yielded by tiny prelate who 
had held the See of Rome, since the days 
of Constantioe. He may therefore have 
considered himself not only as doubly 
boand to secure what remained of the au- 
Hmriiy of his predecessors, but even at lib- 



erty, ahould opportunity offer, to reclaim 
some part of that which he had unwillingly 
yielded up. Thus circumstanced in respect 
to each other, Pius VII. felt-that he bad 
done more in complaisance to Buonaparte 
than he could justify to his conscience; 
while Napoleon, who considered the reun- 
ion of France to Rome, in its spiritual raU- 
tlons, as entirely his Own work, thou|^t it 
of such consequence as to deserve greater 



lan his Holiness had yet 
granted. 

The Pope, en his fint return to Italy, 
showed favourable prepossessions for Na- 
poleon, whom he commemorated in his ad- 
dresa to the Collftne of Cardinals, as that 
mighty Emperor of Franee, whoee name ex- 
tended to the most remote regions of the 
ea>th ; whom Heaven had used as the 
means of reviving religion in France, when 
it was at the lowest ebb ; and whose courw 
tesies toward his own person, and compli- 
ance with his re<}uests, merited his highest 
regard and requital. Yet Napoleon com- 
plained, that, subsequent to this period, Pi« 
U8*VII. beoan by degrees to receive coun- 
sel from the enemies of France, and that 
he listened to advisers, who oncournged 
him to hold the rights of the Church higher 
than the desire to gratify the Emperor. 
Thus a suppressed and unavowed, but per-' 
petual strn«le took place, and was carried 
on betwixt ^e Emperor and the Pope ; the 
former deairous to extend and consolidate 
his recent authority, the latter to defend 
what remained of the ancient privileges of 
the Church. , 

It is probable, however, that, had thera 
been only spiritual matten iiT discussion 
between them, Napoleon would have avoid- 
ed an open rupture with the Holy Father, 
to which he was conscious much seandal- 
would attach. But in the present situation 
of Italy, the temporal states of the PoM 
furnished a strong temptation for his ambi- 
tion. Iliesc extend, as is well known, be- 
twixt the kingdom of Naples, then govern- 
ed by Joachim Murat, and the northern 
Italian provinces, all of which, by the late 
appropriation of Tuscany, were now amal- 
gamated into one state, and liad become, 
under the name of the kingdom of Italy, n 
part of the dominions of Buonaparte. Thut 
the patrimony of the Church was the only 
portion of the Italian peninsula which waa 
not either directly, or indirectly, under the 
empire of France ; and, as it divided th« 
Neapolitan dominions from those of Napo- 
leon, it afforded facilities for descents of 
British firoops, either from Sicily or Sardin- 
ia, and, what Buonaparte was not less anx- 
ious to prevent, greit opportunities for the 
importation of English commo<litie8. The 
war with Austria in 1809, and the laree ar- 
my which the Archduke John then led into 
Italy, and with which, but for the defeat at 
Eckmuhl, he might have accomplished 
great changes, rendered the independence 
of the Roman States the subject of stilt 
greater dislike and suspicion to Buonaparte. 

His ambassador, therefore, had instruc- 
tions to press on the Pope the necessity of 
ahuttingbts ports against British commerce^ 
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and adhering to th« eoiitfneBtil wjtdmm $ to- 
gether with the further deciiive measore, 
ofaceedinff tothe coofedeiacr fenned be- 
tweea the kingdom of lulv and that oTNa- 
plea, or, in other worda, beoominc a oartv 
to die war againat Aaatria and England. 
Pioa VII. relactantlj ■abmitted io ahat hia 
porta, bat* he poaitiveW reAioed to becone 
a paitf to the war. He waa, he aaid. the 
father of all Christian nationa ', he couldiiot. 
•onaitteotly with that character, become 
the enemy of any. • 

Upon receiving thia reAiaal, Beonaparte 
wonld no loager £eep terma with him ^ and, 
in order, aa he aaid, to proteet himself 
against the incooTenienees which lie ap- 
prehended from Uie pertinacity of the Holy 
rather, he cansed the towns m Ancona and 
Cifita Veechia to be occapted by French 
troops, which were necessarily admitted 
when there were no meana of resistance. 

This act of aggression, to which the Pope 
might have seen it pmdent to sabmit wiUi- 
oat remonstrance, as tojwhat he coald not 
avoid, wonld probably haTo sufficiently an- 
awered all the immediate parpoaes of fiiiion- 
aparte ; nor weald he, it may be sopposed, 
uve incurred the further scandal of a di- 
rect and irreconcilable breach with Pius 
VII., bat for recollectiotts, that Rome had 
been the seat of empire over the Christian 
world, aad that the universal sovereignty to 
which he sspircd, wonld hardly be thousfat 
to exist in the full eatent of maiesty which 
he desired to attach to it, unless the ancient 
capital of the world made a part of his do- 
minions. Napoleon was himself an Italian, 
and showed bis aense of his origin bv the 
particular care which he always took of that 
nation, where, whatever benefits his admin- 
istration conferred on the people, reached 
them both more profuselv and more directly 
than in any other part or his empire. That 
•welling spirit entertained the proud, and, 
couid it have been accomplished consist- 
ently with justice, the noble idea of uniting 
the beantiful peninsula of Italy into one 
kingdom, of which Rome should once more 
be the capital. He also nourished the hope 
of clearing out the Eternal City from the 
rains ia which she was buried, of preserv- 
ing her ancient monuments, and or restor- 
ing what wns possible of her ancient splen- 
dour. Such ideas as these, dearer to Na- 
poleon, because involving a sort of fame 
which no conquest elsewhere could be at- 
tended with, must have had charms for a 
mind which constant success had palled to 
the ordinary enioyment of victory ; and oo 
doubt the recollection tliat the existence of 
the Pope as a temporal prince was totally 
inconsistent with this fair dream of the res- 
toration of Rome and Italy, determined 
bis resolution to put an end to his power. 

On the 2d February 1809, General Miol- 
lis, with a body of French troops, took pos- 
session of Rome itself, disarmed and dis- 
banded the Pope's guard of gentlemen, and 
sent his other soldiers to the nbrth of Italv, 

K remising them aa a boon that they should 
B no longer under the command of a priest. 
The French cardinals, nr tliose born in 
ematriea occupied by, oi lubjectod to the 



Freneh, were ordered fo retire to the vari- 
ous lands of their birtii. in order to prevent 
the Holy Father from findina support in the 
eoeacils of the conclave. The propoaal ef 
his joining the Italian League, offensive and 
defensive, was then again pressed on the 
Pope aa toe only means of reconciliation. 
He was aiw urged to cede aome portion of 
the estates of Uie Church, aa the price rC 
seouring the resL On both pointo, Pius VII. 
was resolute : he would neither enter into 
an alliance which he conceiv^ injurioua to 
his conscience, nor eo9seot to spoil the 
See of any part of its territories. This ex- 
cellent man knew, that tltough the tempo- 
ral atrength of the Popedom appeared to be 
gone, everything depended on the courage 
to be manifested bv tlie Pope personally. 

At lenzth, on the 17th May, Nnpoleon 
published a decree, in which, aasumug the 
character of successor of Charlemagne, he 
set forth, 1st, That his august predecessor 
had granted Rome and certain other terri- 
tories in feof to the bishops of that city, but 
without parting with the sovereignty there- 
of. 2d, That Uie union of the reTigi9us and 
civil authority had proved the source of 
conatant discord, of which many of the pon- 
tiffs had availed themselves to extend their 
secular dominion, under pretext of main- 
taining their religious authority. Sd, That 
the temporal pretensions of tlie Pope were 
irreconcilable witli the tranquilluy and 
well-being of the nations whom Napoleon 

eovcrned ; and that all proposals which he 
ad made on the subject had been rejected. 
Therefore it was declared by the docree, 
that tlu> estates of the Church were reuuit- 
ed to the French empire. A few articles 
followed for the preservation of the clasaic- 
al moiiumenta, for assigning to the Pope a 
free income of two millions of franca, and 
for declaring that the property and palace 
belonging to the See were free of all bur 
tbens or right of inspection. Laatly, llie 
decree provided for the interior govern- 
ment of Rome by a Consultuni, or Commit- 
tee of Administrators, to whom was dele- 
gated the power of bringing the city under 
the Italian constitution. A proclamation 
of the Consttltum, issued upon the 10th 
June, in consequence of the Imperial re- 
script, declared that the temporal dominion 
of Rome had passed to Napoleon, but she 
would still continue to be toe residence of 
the visible Head of the Catholic Church. 

It had doubtleas been thought possible to 
persuade the Pope to acquiesce in the an-r 
nihilation of his secular power, as the Span- 
ish Bourbons were compelled to ratifV the 
usurpation of the Spanish crown, their in- 
heritance. But Pius VII. had a mind of a 
firmer tenor. In tlie verv night when the 

{»roclamation of tlie new functionaries final- 
y divested Iiim of his temporal principalis 
ty, the Head of the Church assumed his 
spiritual weupons. and in the name of God, 
from whom he claimed authority^ by mis- 
sives drawn up by himself, and sealed with 
the seal of the Fisherman, declared Napole- 
on, Emperor of the French, with his adher* 
ents, favourers, and coBOsellora, to have in- 
curred the soleaui doom of excommunica- 
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_„^j, and WM in a way of pbtaiiiiiw tte odi- 
mt, Uie KoMiaa minklen nw with.aosiotjr 
tbe impending fate of Aoatria, tbe rather 
that they tbemselTes were boond bj treaty 
to lead their aid fpr her destruction. We 
have ■een that RuMia had interpoied to 
prevent the ww. She -wm now onwiUiagiy 



compelled to take part in it ; yet 
Prince Gaiitaitt marcnedinto Galieia at the 
head of aO/)00 RoMiuo, the manifesto 
which he pnUiahed coai4 be hardly termed 
thai of a boatile nation. The Emperor, it 
stated, had done all in hia power to prevent 
thing! from coming to this extremity ; bat 
now, the war ha viDg actually broken out, he 
was bound \n the faith of treatiei to send 
the stipulated number of auiiliaries. The 
SMtions of this body of Russians were slow, 
and their conduct in the Austrian dominions 
rather that of allies than enemies. Some 
of the Bnssian olBcers of rank avowed their 
politics to be in direct opposition to those 
of the Emperor, and declared that three- 
fourths of tne generals commanding territo- 
rial divisions in R«nia were of their opin- 
ion. Tbeee expressions, with the unusual 
slowness and lenity iust alluded to, were 
fbr the present nasse«i over without remark, 
but were recoroed and remembered as mat* 
ler of high offence, when Napoleon thought 
that the time was come to exact from 
Russia a severe account for everything in 
waich she had disappointed his expects- 



The exertions of England, at the same 
period, weie of a nature and upon a scale 
to surprise the worid. Tt seemed as if her 
flag literally ovezshedowed the whole seas 
on the coasts of Italy, Spain, the Ionian 
Islands, the Baltic Sea. Wherever there 
was the least show of resistsnce to the yoke 
of Buonsparte, the assistance of the Ens:- 
Ush was appealed to, and was readily u- 
focded. In Spain, particularly, the British 
troops, led by a general whose name began 
soon to be wei|^ed against those of the Iwst 
French commandeis, displaved their usual 
gallantry under auspices wnich no longer 
permitted it to evaporate in actions of mere 



Yet the British administration, while they 
nad thus embraced a broader and more ad- 
venfuroas. buf at the same time a far wiser 
sjrstem of conducting the war, showed in 
one most important instance, that they, or 
a part of them, were not entirely free from 
the ancient prejudices, which had so long 
rendered vain toe efforts of Britain in fa- 
vour of the liberties of the world. The gen- 
cial ptinciple was indeed adopted, that the 
espeditions of Britain should be directed 
where they could do the cause of Europe 
the most benefit, and the interesU of Napo- 
leon the greatest harm : but still there re- 
laTurk 



lurking wish that they could be 
so directed, as, at the same time, to acquire 
some peculiar and separate aavantagiB to 
fin^and, and to secure the accomplishment 
of what was called a British object. Some 
of the English ministers might thus be said 
to msemoM the ancient converU ftom Ju- 
daiam, who, in embracing the Christian 
fhilh^alill held thaiMolvaa boviid by the 



ritnnl and fettered by the pmdieon ef tk« 

Jewish people, sepsnted as tbey wwe^on 
the rest of BMnkind. 

It is no wonder that the voice of what in 
in reality selfishness, is listened to in ■». 
councils with more respect than H 
tMl since in that case it wean the 
and speaks the lan||oage of a specien 
of patriotism, against which it can only be 
aroed that it ia too exclusive in its losl. Itn 
effects, however, are not the less to be rt- 
grettea, ss disabling stronjj minds, andain* 
leading wise men ; of which the histoiy «f 
Britain affords but too many instances. 

Besides the forces already in the Pen- 
insula, Britain had the means of disposing 
of, and the will to send to the Continent, 
forty thousand men, with a fleet of thir^ 
five ships of the line, snd twenty frigsts% 
to assist on any point where tneir servioea 
could have been nmfUl. Such an arma- 
ment on the coast of Spain mrvht have 
brought to a speedy decision the long and 
blooev contest in that country, saved much 
British blood, which the protracted war 
wasted, and struck a Mow, the effects of 
which, ss that of Trafalgar, Buonapart* 
might have felt on the banks of the Dsa?> 
ube. Such an armament, if sent to An 
north of Germany ere the destruction of 
Schill and the defeat of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick's enterprise, misfafr have been: the 
means of placing all the NorthT:m provin- 
ces in active opposition to France, by an 
effort for which the state of the publie mind 
was dready prepared. A successful sction 
would even have given spiritr^o Prussia, 
and induced that depressed kingdom to re- 
sume the strug^e for her inmpendenoe. 
In a word, Britain might have had the hon* 
our of kindling the same flame, whioh, be- 
ing excited by Rnssis in 1813, was the 
moans of destroying the French influence 
in Germany, and breaking up the Confed- 
eration of toe Rhine. 

Unhappily, neiUier of these important ob- 
jects seemed to the planners of this enter- 
prise to be connected ia a manner sufll- 
cieotly direct, with objects exclusively in- 
teresting to JSritain. It was therefore 
agreed, that the expedition should be sent 
against the strong fortresses, swampy isles, 
and dangerous coasts of the Netherlandv, 
in order to seek for dock-ysrds to be de^ 
stroyed, and ships to be carried off. Ant- 
werp W9S particularly aimed at. But, al- 
though Napoleon attached great importaficn 
to the immense naval yards and dockn 
which he had formed in the Scheldt, yet. 
weighed with the danger and difficulty or 
an attack upon them, the object of destroy- 
ing them seems to have been very inade- 
quate. Admitting that Buonaparte miriit 
succeed in builmng ships in the Scheldt, 
or elsewhere, there was no possibility, in 
the existing state of the world, that he 
could have oeen able to get sailors to man 
them} unless, at least, modem seamen 
could have been bred on dry land, like the 
crews of tbe Roman galleys during the war 
with Carthage. If even the ships could have 
been manned, it would have been long ere 
NapolMifty with his utmost exertions, could 
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^IMW broQgh't out «f the Scheldt taeh a 
fleet u woald not have been defeated by 
half their own numbers oC Britfah abipt. 
The daneera ariaiiiff to BiiUin fVom the na- 
val eatabiithmenu m the Scheldt were re- 
mote, nor waa the advantage of destrojinff 
them, ihould sQch destruction be found 
poasible, commensarate with the expense 
and haaaid of the enterprise which waa di- 
rected against them. Besides, before Ant- 
weip oould be attacked, the islands of Beve- 
land and Walcheren were to be taken pos- 
■easion of, and a long amphibious course of 
hostilities wa^ to be maintained, to enable 
-the eapedition to reach the point where 
«l<we great results were expected. 

The commander-in-chiefwaa the Earl of 
Chatham^ who, inheriting the family tal- 
ents of his father, the great minister, was 
femarkable for a spirit of inactivity and 
procraatination, the consequences of which 
bad be6n felt in all the public officee which 
be held> and which, therefore, were likely 
to be peculiarly fatal in an expedition re- 
quiring the utmost celerity and prompti- 
tude of action. It is remarkable, that though 
tbeae pointa in Lord Chatham's character 
were feaerally known, the public roice at 
the time, in deference to the talents which 
distinguished his house, did not censure the 
nomination. 

Upon the dOth of July, the English dis- 
embarked on the islands of South Beve- 
land and Walcheren ; on the 1st of August 
they attacked Flushing, the principal place 
in the neighbourhood, by land and sea. On 
the l&th of August, the place surrendered, 
and its garrison, four or five thousand men 
strong, was sent prisoners of war to Eng- 
land. But here the success of the British 
ended. The French, who h-id at first' been 
rery much alarmed, had time to recover 
from their consternation. Fouch^, then at 
the head of the police, and it may be said 
of the government, (for he exercised for 
the time the power of Minister of the In- 
terior,) showed the utmost readiness in 
getting ur^er arms about 40,000 national 
guards, to replace the regular soldiers, of 
which the low countries bad been drained. 
In awakening the military ardour of the 
citizens of France, in which he succeeded 
to an unusual degree, Fouch^ made use of 
tliese expressions : — " Let Europe see, that 
if the genius of Napoleon gives glory to 
France, still his presence is not necessary 
to enable her to repel her enemies from 
her soil." This phrase expressed more in- 
dependence than was agreeable to Napole- 
o«, and was set down as intimating a self- 
sutnciency, which counterbalanced the ser- 
vices of the minister. 

Neither did Fouch^'s selection of a mil- 
itary chief to command the new levies, 
prove more acceptable. Bernadotte, whom 
we have noticed as a General of republican 
fame, had been, at the dme of Buonaparte's 
elevation, oppoaed to his interests, and at- 
tached to those ^of the Directonr. Any 
species of rivalry, or pretence of dispute 
betwixt them, was long since ended ; yet 
still Bernadotte was scarce accounted an 
attached friend of the Emperor, though he 



was in some tort connected with the honsa 
of Napoleon, having married a sister-in-law 
of Joseph, the intrusive King of Spain. In 
the campaign of Vienna, t^hich we have de- 
tailed, Bernadotte, (created Prince of Pon,* 
te Corvo,) commanded a division of Sax- 
ons, and had incurred Buonsparte's censure 
more than once, and particularly at the 
battle of Wagram, for the slowness of his 
movements. The Prince of Ponte Corvo 
came, therefore, to Paris in a sort of dis* 
grace, where Fouchi, in conjunction with 
Clarke, the Minister at War, invited him t4 
take on himself the defence of Antwerp. 
Bernadotte hesitated to accept the charce : 
but having at length done so, he avaneo 
himself orthe time afforded by the English 
to put the place in a complete state of de- 
fence, and assembled within and under its 
walls, above thirty thousand men. The 
country was inundated by opening the slui- 
ces ; strong batteries were erected on both 
sides of the Scheldt, and the ascending tliat 
river became almost impossible. 

The British naval and military officers 
also disagreed among themselves, as often 
happens where difficulties multiply, and 
there appears no presiding spirit to combat 
and control them. The final objects of the 
expedition were therefore abandoned; the 
navy returned to the English ports, and 
the British forces were concentrated, — for 
what reason, or wiCh what expectation, it In 
difficult to see, — in that fatal conquest, the 
isle of Walcheren. Among the marshes, 
stagnant canals, and unwholesome trenches 
of this island, there broods continually, a 
fever of a kind deeply pestilential and ma- 
lignant, and whicn, liice most maladies of 
the same description, is more destructive 
to strangers than to the natives, whose con- 
stitutions become by habit proof against its 
ravages. This dreadful disease broke out^ 
"among our troops with the force of a pes- 
tilence, and besides the numerous victims 
who died on the spot, shattered, in many 
cases for ever, the constitution of the sur- 
vivors. The joy with which Napoleon saw 
the army of his enemy thus consigned to an 
obscure and disgraceful death, broke out 
even in his bulletins, as if the pestilence 
under which they fell had been caused by 
his own policy, and was not the conse- 
quence of the climate, and of the ill-advis- 
ed delav which prevented our soldiers be- 
ing witndrawnfrom it. " We are rejoiced,'^ 
he said, in a letter to the Minister at War, 
" to see that the English have pncked them- 
selves in the morasses of Zealand. Let 
them be only kept in check, and the bn<l 
air and fevers peculiar to the country will 
soon destroy their army." At length, after 
the loss of more lives than would have 
been wasted in three general battles, the 
fortifications of Flushing were blown up, 
and the British forces returned to ^cir own 
country. 

The evil consequences of this expedition . 
did not end even here. The mode in which 
it had been directed and conducted, intro- • 
duced dissensions into the British cabinet, 
which occasioned the temporary secossioR 
of one of the mott able ana moat eloqueal 
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doB, wbieli he proeeedeJ to laacli OBinst 
' Ihera accordingl jr. To the honoar or Pine 
Vn. it moat he added, that, diferent from 
tiw bulla which hie predeceaeon need to 
eend forth on aioailar occaaiona, the preaeat 
•enteBce of ezconumnieetioa w«a pro- 
noonced exelnaiTely ae « apiritoal poniaho 
ment, aad contained a elaiwe probibtting 
•11 and any one from ao conatruing ito iai> 
port, aa to hold it authority for any attack 
on tne peraon either of Napoleon or any of 
hia adherenta. 

Hie Emperor waa highly inoenaed at the 
pertiiincity aad courage of the Pontiff in 
adopting wo bold a meaanre, and determin- 
ed OP pvniahins him. In the night betwiit 
the 5th and 6th of July, the Quirinal pal- 
ace, in which bta Holineaa realded, waa 
forcibly entered by aoldiera, «nd General 
Rodet, preeenting himaelf before the Holy 
Father, demanded that he ahonld inatantly 
execute a reonineiation of the temporal ea- 
talea belonging to the See of Rome. 

" I ought Bot«-I will not— I cannot make 
' aceaaion," amd Pina VII. "I have 
I to God to preaerre inWolate the poa- 
I of the Holy Church— I will not vi- 
elate my oath.'* 

T^e general then informed hia Holineaa 
he muat prepare to quit Rome. 

" Thia, then, ia the gratitude of your Em- 
peTer,** exclaimed the aged Pontiff, " for 
mf greai oondeacenaion towarda the Oalli- 
cen Church, and towanla himaelf T Peihapa 
an that portioular my -conduct haa been 
MvM-werthy in the eyee of God, and he in 
aow deaifooa to pmiah nae. I humbly atoop 
lohiediTiiiepleaaure." 

At three o'clock in the morning, the Pope 
wet placed in a carriage, which one Cardi* 
aal alooe waa permitted to ahare with him, 
and tfaua forcibly carried from hia captlal. 
Aa they arriTod at the gate del Popolo, the 
geMnl obaenred it waa vet time for hia Ho- 
Hueaa to acquieace ia the traaaference qf 
Ua aecohtf eetatoa. The Pontiff returned 
a atroBg negative, and the carriage pro- 



At Florenee, Piua wna aeparated from 
Cardinal Paeea.the only peraon nf hia court 
who had been hitherto permitted to attend 
him ; and the attendance of General Rodet 
waa replaced by that of an officer of gena- 
dTarmea. After a toilaooae journey, partly 
performed in a litter, and aometimea by 
terch-ligfat, the aged Pontiff waa embarked 
fbr Alexandria, and tranafbrred from thence 
Mondovi, aad then acroaa the Alpa to 



But the atnate eight of the Heed of the 
Catholie Church travelling under a suard 
of Ma-d'araaea, with the aecreey and the 
tigflaace vaed in tiaaaporting a atate crim- 
inal, began to intereat the people in the 
Bovth olTrance. Crowda aaaembled to be- 
eeeeh the Holy Father'a benediotioo, per^ 
bape with more ainoerity than when, aa the 
gleet of Buoaanarte,he waa received there 
with all the apleadonr the Imperial ordera 



Ai the end of ten daya, Grenoble no louff- 
^ aeeomd a fitting plMO for hia Holineaa'a 
— *-» — ^^ probab^becauee he excited too 



maeh iateieat, aad he waa Ogata iMMpoited 
to the Italian aide of the Alpa, and tparlar^ 
ed at Savona. Here, it ia aaid, he waa treat* 
ed with coaaidetable harahneoa, and for n 
time at leaat confined to hia apartaoeM. 
The prefect of Savoy, Monaieur de Oha* 
brol, nreaentod hia Holiaeaa withaleHer 
from Napoleon, upbraiding him in atrong 
terma for hia wiUbi obetinacy, aad thiaalea- 
iag to convoke at Paria a Council of Biah- 
opa, with a view to hia dapoaitioa. " I will 
lay hia threata," aald Piua VII., with the 
firmaeaa which auatained him through big 
aufferinga, '^ at the foot of Aeciwcifix, aad 
I leave with God Che care of avenging mgr 
caaie, ainee it haa become hia oWn." 

The feelinn of the Catholica were doubt- 
leaa enhanced on thia extramdinary oceap 
•ion, by their belief in the aacred, and. it 
may be aaid, divine character, indiaeolubly 
united with the Head of the Church. But 
the world, Papiat and Proteatant, were alik« 
aeaaible to the outngeooa iadeceney with 
which an eld man, a prieat and a aovereign, 
ao lately the friend and gueat of Buoaa^ 
parte, waa treated, for no other roMoa that 
could be alleged, than to compel htm to 
deapoil himaelf of the tenritoriea of the 
Church, which he had awom to tranamit in- 
violate to hia anceeaaora. Upon reflection. 
Napoleon aeema to have become aahaaiea 
of the tranaaction, which he endeavonrea 
toahiftfrom hia own ahooldera, while im 
the aame^breath he apologised for it, aa the 
act of the politic*%n, not the individnal.* 

Regarded politically, never waa any 
meaaure devioed to wmeh the intereat ei 
France and the Emperor waa more diamet* 
rically oppoeed. Napoleon nominally gai^ 
ed the city of Rome, which, without thia 



•flMLBaOuM.vol.Lp.1Sandltt. -«. 
•d tbat aa hiaatlr weald haie lefoMd, aa ( 
•ad an ofiloer. la OKHiat guard on tha Fofa» 
** whoM UaoaporUtion into Fraoee.'* ho addod, 
** was doM without mj autborUf.'* Obwrving 
the MirpriM ofLo* Cem, ha addMl, •* tfst whet 
he Mid waa very trne, to|«ther whii octor tUni 
which he would learn bread by. ^B-i^hat*' % 
proeoeded, •« yon ate lo dbtinfotth the deeds <«f 
eeoveroifa, who sets eoUectivol^, aa diflbreot 
fVom tboee of jui indiTidiisl, who is rastraioed by 
no consideration that pcetents him from (bllow 
iog hu own sentiments. Pblicy often permits, 
nay orders, a prince to do that whieh would ha 
ua^AMlAqJils in an individual." Of Uis denial 
apology we shell only say that the iiet 



very apderynbal, and the second wooM jus^ 
lify any crime which 



hich Ifachlarel or Achitopbel 



could invent or reeommend. Murat b the person 
wbom the Ibvociers oY Napoleon are dBsiroun 
to hied with the Tiehmee enmmiued ou the Ptopa. 
Bat If Masai hod dared lo takeso maeh umo 
hiflMelf, wouU it not have been as King of Na- 
ples? and by what warrant could he have trane- 
ferrad the Fbniiff fVom place to place fat the north 
of luly, and even fai France itself, the Empe> 
i«r>s £!nuiioae, and not his own? Baeldee, if 
Napoleon was, aa has been atalad, sur|»iasd»' 
shocked, aad iocaosed at tha capUrity of the Fopa, 
why dU ha not inaUntty restore him to his Iiher • 
fy, with suitable apologies, and indemniSoatioa? 
Bu not doing so pbinly shows, tbat If Marat aad 
Rodet had not exprees orders for what they dU, 
they at least knew weU H woaM he aciaaaklato 
thsEmpeiorwheii done, aadhhi aofi ^M Ss nn s In 
their violeaee is a soflcknt proof that thay orgn- 

adJwUy, 
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tC0p, it wat ia hU power to oceup^ aft any 
tiBM.; Imt lie loat tbe aapport, aad incurred 
the mortal hatred of the Catholic clernr, 
and of all whom they could influence. He 
omrnTelied hia own web, and deatroyed, by 
thia nninat and raah usurpation, all the 
merit which he had obtained bv the re-ea- 
tiybliahmept of tiie Gailican church. Be- 
fore thia period he had aaid of the French 
clergy, and certainly had aome right to 
nam the langui^^ " I have re-eatabliahed 
them, I maintain them — they will anrely 
continue attached to me." But in inno- 
- vatini; upon their religioua creed, in de- 
apoUiagthe Church, and maltreating ita via- 
ifAe Head, he had cut the ainewa of the 
league which he had formed betwixt the 
Clmreh and hla own got emment. It ia ea> 
■y to aee the miataken grounds on which 
M reckoned. Himaelf an egotist, Napole- 
on BUppoeed that when he had ascertained 
•ad accured to any man, or bodr of men, 
their own direct advantage in tne avatem 
which he deaired ahould be adopted, the 
f^ea interested were debarred from ob- 
jecting to any innovationa which he might 
■Derwarda introduce into that ayatem, pro- 
'Viding their own interest was not afiect- 
ed. The priests and aincere Catholica of 
Fraaoe, on the other hand, thought, and in 
eonscience could not think otherwise, that 
the Concordat engaged the Emperor to the 
ptee ei Tation of the Catholic Church, as, on 
iIm other hand, it ensured them to fealty 
towarda Napoleon, whan, therefore, by 
Ma nnnaoToked aggreaaion againat the 
Head or the Church, he had incurred the 
■piritoal eeaaure of excommunication, they 
h«ld, by eonaequence. that all their engage- 
■Mttta to him were aiaaolved by hia awn 
•ot 

'The aataral feelinga of mankind acted 
alao againat the Emperor. The Pope, re- 
•iding at Rome in the poaaession of tempo- 
nl power and worldly aplendour, waa a far 
lens interesting object to a devout imagina- 
tioiif than an old man h'Urried a prisoner 
from his capital, tranaporteJ from place to 
place like a. criminal, and at length detain- 
ed in an obacure Italian town, under the 
eobtrol of the French* police, and their in- 
strumenta. 

The conscKiuences of this false step were 
•Inaost fs injurious as those, which result- 
ed from the unprincipled invasion of Spain. 
To place that kingdom under hia more im- 
meoiate control. Napoleon converted a 
whole nation of docile alliea into irrecon- 
cilable enemies; and, for the vanity of 
adding to the empire of France the ancient 
capital of the world, he created a revolt in 

Se opinion of the Catholics, which was in 
e long-run of the utmost prejudice to his 
enthority. The bulla of the Pope, in spite 
of the attention of the police, and of the 
numerous arreste and severe punishmenta 
inflicted on those who dispersed them, ob- 
tained a ^neral circulation : and, by afford- 
ing a religioua motive, enhanced and ex- 
tended thediaaffection to Napoleon, whicn, 
vnaTOwed and obscure, began generally to 
ftrise againat hia person and government 
•Ttii in Fnace from the repeated drau^u 



upon the conacription, the annihSatton of 
commerce, and the other diatressing conae- 
qnencea arij^ing out of the measures of a 
government, which seemed only to exist ia 
war. 

While Buonaparte, at Schoenbrun, waa 
thus disposing of Rome and its territories, 
and weighing in hia bosom the alternative 
of diamemberin^ Auatria, or- converting her 
into a friend, hia life waa exposed .to one 
of those chancea, to which despotic princes 
are peculiarly liable. It had oflen been 
predicted, that the dagger of aome pplitical 
or religions enthusiaal, who might oe will* 
ing to dcpoait his own life in gagp for 
the success of his undertakinsy waa likely 
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the common case, posaessed of influence 
even over positive lunatica, as well as men 
of that melancholy and atrabilioua temper* 
ament, whose dark determination partakes 
of insanity. Individuala, however, occur 
from time to time, who are willing to sac- 
rifice their own existence, to accompliah 
the death of a private or public enemy. 

The life of Buonaparte at Schoenbrun 
was retired and obscure. He scarcely ever 
vwited the city of Vienna } and spent hie 
time as if in the Tuilleries, amid hia gen* 
erals, and a part of his ministers, who were 
obliged to attend him during hia military 
expeditiona. His most frequent appear 
ance in public was when reviewing hii 
troops. On one of these occaaions, while 



a bod}r of the French guard waa pasaing 
in review, a young man, well mssed, 
and of the mitmle rank, ruahed auddenly 



forward, and attempted to plunse a long 
ahazp knife, or poniard, in iHapoleon'a boa* 
om. Berthier threw nimaelr betwixt hit 
master and the assassin, and Rapp made 
the latter prisoner. On his examination, 
the youth evinced the coolnesa of a fanatic. 
He was a native of Erfurt, aon of a Luther- 
an clergyman, well educated, and of a de* 
cent condition in life. He avowed his pur* 
pose to have killed NuMleon, aa called to 
the taak by God, for the liberation of his 
country. No intrigue or correspondence 
with any party appeared to have prompted 
his unjustifiable purpose, nor did his be- 
haviour or pulse testify any sign of insan* 
ity or mental alienation. He told Buona^ 
parte, that he had ao much reapest for hie 
talents, that if he could have cibtained aa 
audience of him, he would have commen'c* 
ed the conference by an exhortation to him 
to make peace ; but if he could not sue* 
ceed, he was determined to take hia life. 

" What evil have I done you T'' asked 
Napoleon. 

"To me peraonally, none; but you are 
the oppressor of ray country, the oppress- 
or or the world, and to have put vou to 
death would have been the most giorioue 
act a man of honour could do." 

dUbbs, for that was bis name, waa jntW 
condemned to die ; for no cause can juatify 
assaaaination. His death was marked l^ 
the same fanatieal finnness which had ae* 
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com^Muiied his crime j and the adTentare 
lenuined a warning, though a fniitleu one, 
to Buonaparte, that anj man who ia indif- 
forent to nia own life, may endanger that 
of the moat abaolute aoTereign upon earth, 
even when at the head of hia militaiy 
force. 

The negotiationa for peace with Auatria 
continaeo, notwithstanding the feeble atate 
of the latter power, to be unuBually pro- 
tracted. The reason, at that time aecret, 
became soon alter publicly known. 

Buonaparte's first intentions had been to 
diememberthe empire, which he had found 
oo obstinate and irreconcilable in its enmi- 
aad separatiBg from the dominions of 

■atria eittier the kingdom of Hungary, or 
tbat of Bohemia, or hoth, to reduce' the 
Uovae of Hapsboig to the rank of a second- 
twlbt power in Europe. Napoleon himself 
•ftrmed, when in Saint Helena, that he 
waa enconragcd by one of the royal family 
4the Archduke Charles is indicated) to per- 
dst in hia purpose, aa the onl^ meana of 
mvoiding future wars with Austria ; and that 
the amne Prince was willing to have worn 
one of the crowna, thua to be torn from the 
brows of hia brother Francia. We can only 
m^f that the avowsla of Napoleon when in 
Oiue, like hia buUetina when in ftower, 
■eom ao generally dictated by that which he 
wiahedto be believed, rather than by afVank 
■dhereace to tmth^ that we cannot oold his 
VMOppoited and inexplicit teatimony as 
•nflicient to impose the leaat stain on the 
Bobio, devoted, and patriotic character of 
the Archduke, whoee aword and talento had 
■o often aerved hia brother'a cause, and 
whose life ezhibita no indication or that 
Boaniiese, which would be implied in a 
wish to ahare the spoils of his country, or 
accept at the handa of the conouerora trib- 
utanr kingdom, reft from the aominions of 
his King and brother. Buonaparte himself 
paid the courage and devotion of the Ana- 
trian Prince a flattering compliment, when, 
IB sending to him a decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honour, he chose that which waa 
worn bv the common aoldier, as better suit- 
ed to the detennination and frankness of his 
charactor, than one of those richly orna- 
mented, which were assigned to men of 
tank, who had perhaps never known, or on- 
ly seen at some distance, the toils and dan- 
gers of battle. 

The crisis, however, approached, which 
waa to determine the fate of Austria. Buon- 
sparte'a favourite miniater, Cbampagny, 
Duke of Cadore, had been for some Ume at 
Presburg, arranging with Mettemich the 
oxtent of ceasion of territory by which Aua- 
tria waa to pay for her unfortunate assump- 
tion of hoatilities. The definitive Ueaty of 
ponce, when at length publiahed, waa found 
to contain the following articlea :— I. Aua- 
tria ceded, in (kvour of the Princea of the 
ConQMleration of the Rhine, Saltsbivg, 
Berehtolsflpiden. and a part of Upper Aus- 
tria. II. To France directly, abe ceded 
her only aea-bort of Trieate, the distriets 
of Caniola, Fnuli, the Circle of Villach, 
•ad aome part of Croatia and Daloiatla. 
Thaaa dominions tended to atrengthen tad 



enlai^ the French province of lUyria, and 
to exclude Austria from the Adriatic, and 
the possibility of communication with Great 
Britain. A amall lordship, called Raions, 
lying within the territories of the Griaon 
League, was also relinquished. IIL To the 
King of Saxony, in tliat chai^cter, Anltrxa 
ceded some small part of Bohemia, and in 
the cajwcitv of Duke of Waraaw, she save 
up to him the city of Cracow, snd the whole 
of Western Galicia. IV. Russia had a 
ahare, though a moderate one, in the spoila 
of Austria. She waa to receive, in reward 
of her aid, though tardily and nnwillingly 
tendered, a portion of Eastern Galicia, eon- 
taining a population of four hundred thou- 
sand souls. But from this cession the towTi 
of Brody, a commercial place of conae- 
quence, was specially excepted ; and it has 
been aaid that this exception made an unfa- 
vourable impression on the Emperor Alex* 
ander, whicn was not overbalanced by the 
aatisfaction he received from the portion of 
spoil transfenred to him. 
^ In hia correspondence with the Russian 
Court, Napoleon expressed himself as hav* 
ing, from deference to Alexander'a wishea, 
given Austria a more favourable peace than 
she had any reaaon to expect. Indeed, £u* 
rope in oeiieral vraa surprised at the mode* 
ration of the terms : for though Austria, bf 
her eeastons on difierent points, yielded 19 
a aurface of fortv-five thousand aqoar 
miles^ and a population of between tnra 
and four milliona. yet the extremity i 
which ahe was placed aeemed to rende 
thia a cheap ransom, aa she still retaiaev 
one hundred and eignty thouaand of sonaro 
miles, and upwards, of territory, wnieb^ 
with a population of twenty-one milliona, 
rendered ner, alter France and Rnssity 
even yet tho most formidable power on the 
continent. But her good angel had not 
alept. The House of Rodolph of Hapa* 
boij^ had arisen, froin small beginninsa, to 
its immense power and magnitude, chie^ 
by matrimonial alliances,* and it was deter- 
mined that, by another intermarriage of that 
Imperial House, with the moat socces«f\il 
conqueror whom the world had ever seen, 
ahe should escape with comparative ease 
from the greateat extremity m which she 
had ever been placed. There ia no doubt, 
also, that, by secret articles of treaty. Na- 
poleon, according to his maxim of makinc 
the conquered pvty aostain the expenae or 
the war, exacted for that pnrpoae heavy 
oontributiona from the Auatrlin govern- 
ment 

He left Schoenbrun on the 16th October, 
two daya after the definitive treaty of peace, 
which takes ita name from that palace, had 
been aigned ttiere ; and it ia remarkable 
that no military cantion was relaxed in the 
evacuation of the Austrian dominions by 
the French troops. They retreated by 
echellon, so aa to be always in a poaition of 
mutual aupport, aa if they had been man- 
oeuvring in an enemy'a country. 

On the 14lh November, Napoleon rteolv- 



a Ths I Sim ara well known, ^ ^ 
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•d tt Paris tk« gntnUtimM of tbe Senate, 
who too fondly eomplimenled bim on hmving 
•eqaired, by his triumphs, the palm or 
pes^. That emblem, they said, should be 
pUc«d high above his other laurels, upon a 



monument which should be dedicated by 
the sratitude of the French people, "1^. 
the Greatest of Heroes, who never achiev- 
ed victory but for the happiness of thj», 
world." 



OSLA7. XZ. 

Cbonfs ftMeh took ploe* in Aiyoleoit** Domutie lAftj ofUr the Ptact ^ Pr§thurgr-^ 
CoMBtB which Ud to U-^HU antUtyfor am Hnr^A Son qfhU broihtr JjouU Ufitd 
^po»f hu$ Du9 in Childhood.—'Ckmraettr and Jhftutnei ^f Jo*^in4^ Strong «u<- 
. fiMil attaehmtnt bthouU her and Napoleon. — Foucnd opene to Jbeephime the Plan ^f a- 
Divorce -her extreme JHetreee.—On 5ih December, Napoleon emnouneee her Fate to 
Joeephine-^On I5th thep are fcrmotty eeparated b^ore the Imperial CoaneU-^oee" 
phine retaining the rank ^f Empreae for life.^Eepoiuale «^ Buonaparte and Maris 

. Loaieaiif Auetria take place at Vienna, llth March l8lO.^Comparieon,and Cen- 
Irosf , betmiat Joeeahine and her Sacceeeor.-^ The Meeulte iffthie Union differentjrom 
V-^Foreeeen bjf the Emperor Alexander. 

of empire should be orasped sAmr that eveat 
'* by some unlineal hand," 

'* No 100 of bifl ■oecssdiof." 

The drop of gall, which the poet describee 
so naturally as embittering the cup of th« 
Usurper of Scotland, infused, there is mo 
doubt, its fiiU bitterness into that of Nn*. 
poleoo. 

The sterility of the Empress JesephiM 
was now rendered, by the course of natoie^ 
an irremediable evil, over which ahe me«nii- 
ed in hopeless distress ; and conscious on- 
what precarious circumstances the continu- 
ance of their union eeemed now to depend, 
ahe gave way occasionally to fits of ieal« 
ottsy, less eieited. according to Napoleon, 
by personal ittacoment^ than by suspicion 
that her inflnenoe over ner hosband-s mind 
might be diminished, in case of his having 
offspring by some paramour. 

Sne turned her thoughts to seek a remedy, 
and exerted her influenoe over her husband, 
to induce him to declare some one his suc- 
cessor, according to the unlimited powers 
vested in him by the Imperial constitution. 
In Um selection, she naturally endeavoured^ 
to direct Jiis choice towards his step-eon, 
F^ugene Beanharnois, her own son oy her 
first mamage ; but this did not meet Buon- 
aparte's approbation. A child, the son of 
his brother Louis, by Hortense Beauba^ 
nois, appeared, during its brief existence, 
more likely to become the destined heir of 
this immense inheritance. Napoleon seem- 
ed attached to the boy : and when Le mani- 
fested any spark of childish spirit, rejoiced 
in the sound of the drum, or showed pleas- 
ure in looking upon arms and the iiuage of 
war, he is said lo have exclaimed, — ** Th*re 
is a child fit to succeed, perhaps to surpass 
me." 

The fixing bis choice on an heir so inti- 
mately connected with herself, would have 
secured the influence of Josephine, ss much 
as it could receive assurance ft-om any thing 
save bearing her husband issue heivelfj but 
she was not long permitted to enjoy this 
lecL The son of Lonis and Uortensa 
of a disorder incident to childliood } 



Tbbrs is perhaps no part of the varied life 
«f the wondeffbl person of whom we treat, 
more deeply interesting, than the chanse 
which took place in his iiomestic establish- 
Beat, shortly after the peace of Presburg. 
Tlie main causes of that change are strong- 
ly rooted in husaan nature, but there were 
•thers which arose out of Napoleon's pe- 
euliar situation. The desire of posterity— 
of being represented long after oar own 
earthly career is over, b^ tnoee who derive 
their lifb and condition in society from us. 
is Iproper to our species. In all ages ana 
countries, children are accounted a Uess- 
lig, barrenness a misfortune at least, if not 
a curse. This desire of maintaining a post- 
humous connexion with the world, through 
the medium of our descendants, is inerese- 
«d, when there is property or rank to be in- 
herited; and, however vain the tUoi^sht, 
there are few to which men clingwith such 
sincere fondness, as the prospect of be- 
•ueathing to their children's children the 
fortunes they have inherited from their fa- 
thers, or acquired by their own industry. 
There is kimmess as well as some vanity in 
the feeling} for the attachment which we 
bear to the children whom we aee and 
love, naturally carries itself to their liueaoe, 
whom we ma^ never see. The love of (us- 
tant posterity is in some degree the meta- 
physics of natural affection. 

It was impossible that the founder of so 
vast an empire as that of Napoleon, could 
be ittsensihle to a feeling which is so oeep- 
Iv grafted in our nature, as to influence 
'ue iftOft petty proprietor of a house and a 
few acres— it is of a character to be felt in 
proportion to the extent of the inheritance ; 
and so viewed, there never existed in the 
world before, and, it ia devoutly to be hop- 
ed, will nev^r be ygeia permitted by Provi- 
dence to arise, a power so extensive, so for- 
aiidsble as Napoleon's. Immense as it was, 
ii bad been, moreover, the work of his own 
talents j and, therefore, he must have aa- 
ticipaled^ with the greater pain, that the sys- 
tem perfected by m> much labour and blood, 
should fsll to pieces on the death of him by 
mh9m it hid bee* erected, or that the reins 



prospect 
died of J 
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Uid thoB was broken^ while ^et a twig, the 
ahoot, that, growing to matanty, might hare 
been reckoned on as the stay of an empire. 
Napoleon showed the deepest gdeT Init 
Josephine sorrowed as one wno baa no nope. 

Yet, setting aatde her b'lTing the misior- 
tune to bear him no issne, the claims of Jo- 
sephine on her husband's affections were as 
namerons ss eonld be possessed by a wife. 
She had ahared bia more lowW fortnnes, 
and, by her mana^ment and address dnr- 
tng his absence in Egypt, bad pared the 
way fbr the spleHdid snceess which he had 
ntlmined on his retom. She had also done 
mncb to res^r his government popular, by 
•eflening the sndden and fierce bursts of 
passion to which his temperament induced 
nim to gire way. No one could understand, 
like Josephine, the peculiarities of her hus- 
band's temper,— no one dared, like her, to 
encounter his displeasure, rather than not 
advise him for his better interest, — no one 
could possess such ofvportunities of watch- 
ing the fit season for iiitercession,~and no 
one, it is allowed on all hands, made a more 
prudent, or a more beneficent use of the 
opportunities she enjoyed. The character 
Of Buontoarte, Tehement by temper, a lol- 
dier bT education, and invested ay Fortune 
witii ttie most despotic power, required pe- 
culiarly the moderating influence of such a 
mind, which could interfere without intru- 
«on, and remonstrate witiiout ofience. 

To maintain this influence over her hus- 
iMnd, Josephine made not only unreluctant- 
hr, but eageriy, the greatest peraonal aacri- 
obes. In all the rapid journeys which he 
perfbnned, she was his companion. No ob- 
Mae*e of road or weather was permitted to 
interftre witii her departure. However 
sudden die call^ the ElI^>^eaa was ever rea- 
tljr ; however untimely the hour, her car- 
nage watf in instant attendance. The in- 
fluence which ahe maintained by the aacri- 
fice of her personal comforts, was used for 
the advancement of he^ husband^s best in- 
tere0ts,~>the relief of those who were in 
fhstresi, and the averting the consequences 
of hasty resolutions, formed in a moment of 
▼iolence or irritation. 

' Besides her considerable talents, and 
bor real beneficence of disposition, Jose- 
phine was possessed of other ties over the 
mind of her husband. The mutual pas- 
sion which had subsisted between them 
for many years, if its warmth had subsided, 
seems to have left behind affectionate re- 
membrances and mutual esteem. The 
grace and dignity with which Josephine 
played her part in the Imperial pageant, 
waa calculated to gratify the pride of Na- 
poleon, which might have been shocked at 
seeing the character of Empress discharg- 
ed with less ease and adroitness ; for her 
temper and manners enabled her, as one 
'early accustomed to the societv of persons 
of political influence, to conauct nerself 
with singular dexterity in the intriguea of 
the splendid and )nisy court, where she 
filled so important a character. Lastly, it 
|s certain that Buonaparte, who, like many 
•f those tbnt affeet to despise superstition, 



had a reserve of it in his own I , . - 

lieved that hia fartnnea were iadisBoln* 
bl} connected with those of Josepbam^ 
and Is vine her as she deserved tb be Wov- 
ed, he held his union with her the mom. 
intimate, that there was attached to it, be 
thousht, a spell affectiaf his own destinies 
which bsd ever seemea most predominant 
when they had received the recent influ* 
ence of Josephine's presence. 

Notwithstanding ail these mutual ties, 
it was evident to the politicians of the 
Tnilleries, that whatever attachment and 
veneration for the Empress Napoleon might 
profoss and feel, it was likely in the long- 
run to give way to the eager desire of a 
lineal succewion, to whicfi he might be- 
queath his splendid inheritance. Aa age 
advanced, every year weakened, though nr 
an imperceptible degree, the influence of 
the Empress, and most have rendered more 
eager the desire of her hasband to form a 
new alliance, while be was yet at a period 
of life enabling him to hope he might live 
to train to maturity the expected heir. ^ 

Fouch^, the Minister of Police, the 
boldest political intriguer of his time, dis- 
covered speedily to what point the Empe- 
ror must ultimately arrive, and seems to 
have meditated the inaoring his own power 
and continuance in favour, bv taking the in- 
itiative in a measure, in which, pertaapa, 
Napoleon might be ashamed to break the 
ice in'person. Soundiuff artfully his mas- 
ter's aisposition.. Fouche wss able to dis- 
cover that the Emperor was ftruggling be- 
twixt the supposed political advantages to 
be derived from a new matrimonial union on 
the one hand, and, on the other, love for hie 
present consort, habits of society which par- 
ticularly attached him to Josephine, and 
the species of superstition which we havo 
already noticed. Having been able to con- 
jecture the state of the Emperor's iorcliita- 
cions, the crafty counsellor determined to 
make Josephine herself the medium of sug- 
gesting to Bttonapsrte the measure of her 
own divorce, and his second marriaee, m a 
sacrifice necessary to consolidate the em- 

E'lre, and complete the happiness of the 
mperor. 

One evening at Fontainbleaa, aa th« 
Empress was returning from mass, Fouch^ 
detained her in the embrasure of a window 
in the gallery, while, with an audacity al- 
most incomprehensible, be explained, with 
all the alleviating qualifications his ingenu- 
ity could suggest, the necessity of a sacri- 
fice which he represented as equally sub- 
lime and inevitable. The teara gathered 
in Josophine's eyes— her colour cyne and 
went — ^her lips swelled — and tne least 
which the counsellor had to fear, waa his 
advice having brought on a severe nervq^e 
affection. She commanded her emotions, 
however, sufllciently to ask Fbuchi, with a 
fUtering voice, whether he had any coid* 
mission to hold such Isngusge to her. He 
replied in the negative, and mid that be 
had onlv ventured on such an insinuatioii 
(Vom his having predicted with certainly 
vrhat muat neceasarily come to psm } and 
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liif dMire to tarn her tttoation to 
what lo nearly concerned her glorjr and hap- 
pineie. 
In confle<iaence of tfaia interyiew, an im< 

CMioned and interetting acene ia said to 
Te taken place hetwixt Buonaparte and 
hia consort, in which he naturally and tru- 
ly dvavowed the communication of Foo- 
mtk, and attempted by every meana in hIa 

Eower to diapel her apprenenaioiui. But 
e refused to dismiss rooch^, when she 
demanded it as the punishment due to that 
minister's audacity, in tampering with her 
fhelings ^ and this refusal alone might hare 
conTineed Josephine, that though ancient 
habitual affection might for a time main- 
tain its influence in the nuptial chamber, 
it must at lenffth give way before the sug- 
gestions of politiail interest, which were 
anre to predominate in the cabinet. In 
fact, when the idea had once been started, 
the ^hief objection was removed, and Buo- 
naparte, being spared the pain of directly 
communicating the unkind and ungrateful 
proposal to Josephine, had now only to af- 
ford her time to famuiariae herself with 
the idea of a divorce, as that which polite 
ioal combinations rendered inevitable. 

The communication 'of Fouch6 was 
made before Napoleon undertook his ope- 
rations in Spain, and by the time of the 
meeting at Erfurt, the divorce seems to 
have been a matter determined, since the 
aubiect of a mateh betwixt Buonaparte and 
one of the Archduchesses, the possibility 
of which had been^anticipated as tar back as 
the treaty of I'ilsit, was resumed, seriously 
treated of, and if not received with cordial-, 
ity by the Imperial family of Russia, was 
equally far from being finally rejected. The 
reigning Empress and the Empress Moth- 
er, were, however, oppQscd to it. The os- 
tensible motive was, as we have elsewhere 
said, the difference of reIi{pon -, but these 
high-minded princesses rejected the alli- 
ance chiefly on account of the personal 
character of tlie suitor. And although it 
must have been managed with Uie greatest 
secrecy imaginable, it seems probable that 
the idea of substituting an Archduchess of 
Austria for her whose hand was refused 
him, was started in the course of the treaty 
of Schoenbrun, and had its effects in pro- 
vidiiiff lenient terms for the weaker party. 
Napoleon himself says, that he renounced 
his purpose of dismembering Austria when 
his marriage was fixed upon. But the con- 
ditions of peace were signed on the I'Uh of 
October, and therefore the motive which 
influenced Napoleon in granting them 
must h^e had existence previous to that 
period. " 

Yet the contrarjr is boldly asserted. The 
idea of the match is said to have been sug- 
gested by the Austrian government at a la- 
ter period, upon understanding that diffi- 
culties had occurred in Napoleon's negotia- 
tion for a matrimonial alliance in the fami- 
ly of Aleiander. Fouch^ ascribes the 
whole to the address of his own agent, the 
^ Coropte de Narbonne, a Frenchman of the 
' old school, wit|y, pliant, gay, well-manner- 



ed and intimMtiAg, who was ambasndor al 
Vienna in the month of January 1610. 

But whether the auccessor of Josephine 
were or were not already determinea up- 
on, the measures for separating this amia- 
ble and interesting woman -from him whose 
fortanes she had assisted to raise, and to 
whose person she was so much attached, ' 
were in full and public operation soon ailer 
her husband's retom from the campaign 
of Wagram. Upon tlie 3d of December. 
Buonaparte attended the solemn service or 
Te Deum for his victories. He was clad 
with unusual magnificence, wearing th« 
Spanish costume, and displavina in his hat 
an enormous plume or feathers. Tb^ 
Kinn of Saxony and Wirtemberg, who at- 
tended as his satellites on this occasion, 
were placed beside him in full uniform, 
and remained uncovered during the cere- 
mony. 

From the Cathedral, Napoleon passed to 
the opening of the Legislative Body, and 
boasted, in the oration he addressed to 
them, of the victories which he had achiev- 
ed, and the trophies which he had ae« 
quired ; nay, he vaunted of his having re- 
united Tuscany to the Empire,— as if the 
spoiling the inoffensive and unresisting wid- 
ow and orphan could ever be a legitimate 
subject of triumph. From the* existing afr 
fairs of Spain no direct reason for gratola- 
tion could be derived ; but when Napoleon 
could no loDger claim praise from thin^ 
as they presently stood, he was profuse m 
his promises of a rapid change to the bet^ 
tor, and spoke aa a prophet when he ceas^ 
ed to be the reporter of agreeable facte. 

" When I," he said, '• show myself on 
the other side of the Pyrenees, tlie terrifi- 
ed Leopard shall plunge into the ocean, to 
avoid shame, defeat, and destruction. The 
triumph of my arms shall be that of ^ 
Genius of Good over the Genius of Evil, of 
moderation, order, and morals, over civil 
war, anarchy, and the malevolent passions." 
With such fair colouring will ambition and 
injustice attempt to screen their puiposes, 
A poetical reply from Monsieur des Fon- 
tancs assured the Emperor, that whatever 
was connected with him must arise4o gran- 
deur, whatever was oubiected to any other 
influence was threatened with a speedy fiill. 
" it was therefore necessary," he contin- 
ued, " to submit to your ascendancy, whose 
counsels are at <2;ice recommended by he- 
roism and by policy." To this apeech 
Buonaparte made a rejoinder, in which, 
rosurotng the well-worn themes of his own 

E raises, he alluded to the obstacles which 
e had surmounted, and concluded, " I and 
my family will always know how to sacri- 
fice our most tender affections to the inr 
terests and welfare of the Great Nation.'' 
These concluding words, the meaning or 
which was already guessed by all who be- 
longed to the court, were soon no riddle te 
the public in general. 

Two cbys af^rwards, Napoleon made 
Josephine acaiiainted with the cruel cer* 
Uintv, that the separation was ultimately 
determined upon. But not the many i^onth^ 
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viliieh bad pMMd tiiio»4lie mb|«ct wwfint 
touched uzxm by FcNich^— 'Oot the conTic* 
tien whicn she must haire lenf tinco re- 
eeived from ▼wious qnartert, that the meM- 
«fe was UDslterably resolved opoo, could 
■Heiitftben her to hear the tongue of her be- 
loved hoaband announce what waa in fact, 
tboogfa Bol in nam^, a aentenee of repudia- 
tion. She fell into a long and profbond 
•woon. Napoleon waa much afieeted, but 
hia reaolution waa taken, and could not be 
alteied. The ^paratioBa for the aeparai* 
lion went on without delay. 

On the 16th December, just ten daya af- 
ter the oAcial communication of her fate 
bad been nven to the Empreaa, Napoleon 
and Joaepnine appeared in preaenee of the 
Arch-Chaaeellor, the family of Napoleon, 
the principal officera of atate, — in a word, 
the full Imperial Council. In.thia asaem- 
Uy, Napoleon stated the deep national in- 
terest which rehired that he ahould have 
Sttccessora of his own body, the heirs of 
his love for his people, to occupy the 
throne on which Providence had placed 
him. He informed them, that he had for 
set eral years renounced the hope of having 
children by bis well-beloved Empreas Jose- 
phine \ ^A thai therefore he had resolved 
to snbfecf the feelings of his heart to the 
good of the state, and desire the disaolution 
of their marriage. He was, he said, but for^ 
ty years old. and might well hope to live to 
tram up sncn children aa Providence might 
•end him, in hia own aentiments and arts of 
government. Again he dwelt on the truth 
end tendernesa of hia beloved^spoose, his 
partner durinff fifteen years of hsppy union. 
Crowned as she had been by his own hand, 
he desired ahe should retain the rank of 
Kmpresa during her life. 

Josephine erose, and with a faltering 
^oice, and eyes sunnsed with team, cfxpresa- 
ed in few worda aentimenta aimilar to thoae 
of her husband. .The Imperial pair then 
demanded fVom the Aroh-Cnancellor a writ- 
ten instniment in evidence of their mutual 
ifesire of separation ; and it was sranted ac- 
cordingly, in all due form, with the authori- 
ty of the Coonfeil. 

The Senate were next assembled ; and 
on the 16th December, pronounced a con- 
snltum, or decree, authorizing the separa- 
tion of the Emperor and Empress, and as- 
suring to Josephine a dowry of two millions 
of f^cs, and the rank of Empress during 
her life. Addresses were voted to both the 
Imperial parties, in which all possible chan- 
ges were mn^ on the daty of subjecting our 
dearest sffeetions to the public good ; and 
tho conduct of Buonaparte in exchanging 
his old consort for a young one, was pro- 
'claimed a sacrifice, for which the eternal 
love of the French people could alone con- 
sole his heart. 

The union of Napoleon and Josephine be- 
ing thus abrogated by the supreme civil 
C»wcr, it only remained to procure the in- 
rvention oflthe spiritual authorities. The 
Aroh*Chancellor, duly anthorixed by the 
Imperial pair, presented a re<piest for this 
purpose to the Diocesan of the Officiality, 
or ncclesiaitical court of Paris, who did not 



heaitate to dectare the mairi«M disMlfad, 
assigning, however, no reason for such their 
doom. They announced it, indeed, as con* 
forming to the decrees of councils, and th« 
uaages of the Gallican church— a propoai^ 
tion which would have cost the leamea and 
rev^nd officiala much trouble, if they had 
been required to make it good either by aiw 
gament or authority. 

When this sentence had finally dissolved 
their union, the Emperor retired to St. 
Cloud, where fie lived in seclusion for soma 
days. Josephine, on her part, took up her 
residence in the beautiful villa of Malmai- 
aon, near St. Germains. Here sle princi- 
pally dwelt for the remaining years of her 
life, which were just prolonged to see the 
first fall of her husbaiid ; an event which 
might have been averted bad he been coi^ 
tent to listen more fret^uently to her lessons 
of moderation. Her life waa chiefly spent 
in cultivating the fine arts, of which sha 
collected some beautiful specimens, and in 
pursuing the science of botany } but espe- 
cially in the almost daily practice of acU of 
benevolence and charity, of which the En- 
glish detttmtp of whom there were several 
at St. Germains, frequently shared the bene- 
fit. Napoleon visited her very frequently, 
and always treated her with the respect to 
which she waa entitled. He added also to 
her dowry a third million of francs, that she 
might feel no inconvenience from the hab- 
its of expense to which it was her foible to 
be addicted. 

This important state measure was no 
sooner completed, than the Great Council 
was summoned, on the 1st February, to as- 
sist the Emperor in tho selection of^a new 
Souse. They were given to understand, 
at a match with a Grand Duchess of Rus- 
sia had been proposed, but was likely to be 
embarrassed by disputes concerning reli- 
gion. A dauj^ter of the King of Saxon/ 
was also mentioned, but it was easily indi- 
cated to the Council that their choice ought 
to fall upon a Princess of the House of Aus- 
tria. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Eugene, the son of 'the repudiated Jose- 
phine, was commissioned by the Council 
to propose to the Austrian ambassador a 
match between Napoleon and the Arch- 
ducheas Maria Louisa. Prince Schwancn- 
beiv had his instructions on the subject; 
so tnift the match was proposed, discussed, 
and decided in the Council, ana aflerMrards 
adjusted between plenipotentiaries on eith- 
er side, in the space or twentv-four hours. 
The espousfda of Napoleon ana Maria Lou- 
isa were celebrated at Vienna, II th March 
1810. The person of Buonaparte waa rep- 
reseated bv Ills favourite Berthier, while 
the Archduke Charles assisted at the caret 
mony, in the name of the Emperor Francia 
A few days aAerwarda, the youthful bride, 
accompanied by the C^een of Naples, pro* 
ceedeo towards Prance. 

With good taste. Napoleon dispensed with 
the ceremonies used in the reception of 
Marie Antoinette, whose rikorriags with 
Louis XVI., thou}^ never named or allud- 
ed to, was in other respects the model of 
the present solemnity. Near Soissons, t 
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m^e BonMntt, wo wkj ttsttngiiidwd by 
freii, rode pottlM carrlUflnin wbkh the 
mag Enprew ww M«tM, nul had the 
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iaeM to letnni, h if to veeoiiBoitre 
mora dosel/. The cwriage stopped, the 
doer WM opened, tnd Napoleon, broakxBg 
ttroosh all tiM tdHiouaaoM of eeteioyoj, 
introoiieed himaelf to his bride, aad came 
with her to SoiMons. The mairiage cere- 
aony wet performed at Paria by Boona- 
parte% laele, the Cardinal Feacb. The 
BMataplendid rejoicinsa, illaminationa, oon- 
oerta, TeatiTala, took place upon thia impor- 
tant occaaien. But a ereat calamity oecur- 
rod, which thraw a ahade over thoae demon- 
etntionaof joy. Prince Schwarsenberg had 
glTen a diatinguiahed ball on the occaaion, 
when* unhappily the dancin^-room, which 
wia teinporary, and eracted in the nrden, 
emight firo. No efforta coatd atop the*pre- 
graas of the flamea, in which aeveral per- 
aoni periahed, tod particularly the aister of 
Prince Schwarsenoerff himaelf. Thia tra,- 
1^ circamatance atruck a damp on the pub- 
ne mind, and waa conatdered aa a bad omen, 
eapecially when it waa remembered that the 
mairiam of Lonia XVI. with a former Prin- 
oeaa or Auatria had been aignalized by a 
aimilar diaaater. 

Aa a domeatic occurrence, nothing could 
more contribute to Bnonapaite'a happineaa 
than hia onion with Maria Louiaa. He waa 
wont to compare her with Joaephine, by 
giving the latter all the adrantagea of art 
and grace ; the former the charms of aim- 
nle modeaty and innocence. Hia former 
Empreaft naed everT art to aopport or en- 
hance her peraonal eharma ; out with ao 
much prudence and myatery, that the ae* 
cret carea of her toilette could ncTcr be 
traced— her aucceaaor traated for the 
power of pleaaing, to youth and nature, 
/oaephine miamaiujgod her rerenue. and in- 
curred debt without scruple. Maria Loui- 
aa lived within her income, or if ahe deatr- 
ed any indulgence beyond it, which was 
rarely the case, ahe asked it as a favour 
of Ntpoleon. Josephine, accustomed to 

olitical intrigue, loved to manage, to in- 

oence, and to guide her husband; Ma- 
ria Louisa desired only to please and to 
obey him. Both were excellent women, 
of great aweetneaa of temper, and fond- 
ly attached to Napoleon. In the differ- 
ence between theae distinguiahed per- 
sona, we can easily diacriminate the lead- 
ing fbatsrea of tlie Pariaian, and of the 
simple German beauty j but it ia certainly 
singular that the arliftcial character ahould 
have belonged to the daughter of the Weat 
Indian planter ; that marked by nature and 
aimplicitv, to a prineeaa of the proudest 
court ia Kurope. 

Buonaparte, whose domestic conduct waa 
generally pniaeworthy, behaved with the 
utmost kindnesa to hia princely bride. He 
observed, however, the strictest etiquette, 
aad requirad it from the Empress. If it 
happened, Ibr example, aa waa often the 
case,.tlmt.he waa prevented from attending 
at IM hour when dinner was placed on the 
Mile, he was dtmleased if, m the interim 
•f Us abstaee^ which was often prolonged, 
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she eitiier took a book» or had receuiaa tm 
any female-occupation,— if, in abort, he did 
not find her in the attitude of waiting for 
the aignal to take her place at table. Per^ 
of hia -inlerior birth made Na- 
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poleon more tenacious of thia apociea of 
term, as what he could not affora to relin* 
<|aish. On the other band, Maiia Louisa 
ia said to have expressed her surprise at 
jier husband's dispensing with the use of 
arms and attendance of guardi, and at his 
moving about with the freedom of an indi* 
vidual ; although this could be no mat nov- 
elty to a memMr of the Imperial Family of 
Auatria, most of whom, ana especiall^r the 
Emperor Francis, are in the habit of mixing 
famtliarlv with tlie people of Vienna, at 
public placea, and ia the public walka. 

As it influenced his political fate, Buo 
parte has regif tered his complaint, that the 
Austrian match was a precipice covered 
with flowers, which he was rashly induced 
to approach by tlie hopes of domestic hap- 
piness. But if Uiia proved so, it waa the 
fault of Napoleon himself; his subjects and 
his allies augfured very difierentiy of its 
consequences, and to himself alone it waa 
owins that these auguriea were disappoint- 
ed. It was to have neon expected, that a 
connexion formed with the most ancient 
Imperial family in Christendom, might have 
induced Buonaparte to adopt aome of those 
sentiments of moderetion which regard 
rather the stabilitv than the increase of pow- 
er. It constituted a point at which he might 
pau«e. It might have been thought tlmt, 
satiated with success, and wearied with en- 
terprise, he would have busied himself more 
m consolidating the power which he desir- 
ed to tranamit to hia expected posterity, 
than in aiming at rendering his granieur 
more invidious aad more precarious, by ftir- 
ther schemes of ambition. Even the charms 
which tliis union added to hit domestic life, 
might, it was hoped, bring on a taste for re< 
pose, which, could it have influenced that 
fiery imagination aad frame of iron, might 
have been of such essential advantage to 
Europe. 

Napoleon knew what waa expected, and 
endeavonred to vindicate himself before- 
hand for the disappointment which he fore* 
saw was about to ensue. 

** The good citixens rejoice sincerely at . 
my marriage, Monsieur V* he said to l>e» 
cres. his minister. 

" Very much, Sire." 

" I understand they think the Lion will 
go to slumber, ha T" 

" To apeak the truth. Sire, they eatertaia 
aome hopes of that nature." 

Napoleon paused an instant, and then te» 
plied, '' They are mistaken ; yet it ia not 
the fault of the Lion ; slumber would be aa 
agreeable to him aa to others. But see jrou 
not that white I have the air of being eon- 
atantly the attacking party, I am, in fact, 
acting only on the defensive 7" 

This aophism, by which Napdoon en- 
deavoured to pertuade all men. that his 
coasCant wan arose, not from enoice. but 
out of the necessity of hb situation, will ba 
best discussed ^jir*aft*r. 
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In i1m mesBtime, w«^ nmj only notice, 
that the Enmeror Alomider jucued moat 
ftcamtelj oi the eoiwe<^ueiioe« or the Aus- 
trian natch, when he said, on receiTinff the 
news, " Then the next tai^ will be, to diiYe 
me back to my forests f so certain he was 
that Napoleon wonld make his intimate al- 



liaBce-wiA the Enqperor Fcaseis. the neaiw 
of an attack upon Russia ; snd so aente 
was he in seeing the genns of futare and 
more despeiate wars, in a onion iiom whiek 
more shojt-stghted politieiana were looking 
for the UeasiAfi of peace. 
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OBAP. Z. 

AtmoH ma the foreign Freneh SBUhmtnit faUimto tkt hmUta of tko BriH^.-^fV^nck 
8qwtdbr&% dutroytd ai tht hU ^ Aix, by Lord Coehrant^^^and otthe hUqf Rotat, 
hy Lord Coll«nfi0oo<i.— ISctem to the Procezdingt in SpiaUL^SouU taku O^por<o.-* 
AUaeked and DtftaUd by Sir Arthur Wettutey, and eompelUd to a diaadrovB lU- 
treai.'^Ftrrol and Corunna retaken by the Patriot§.^BaUU €(f Taitnera, gamed by 
Sir Arthur Wetteatey.—^hOt nevertheleu, in eoneequtnee qf the obatinoey and bigotry 
oTCuttta^iM eompetted to retreat vpon PortugoL-^Created Lord WaUngton.^T%e 
Preneh Armiea take many Towns and tirong Places.— fifuprcsM /tuUa retreat to Co- 
dix.-^Uneubdued ^tirit of the Spanieh jeopU.-^The Cfueritta eyetem.^MHiuat tru- 
eltiee qfthe CfueriUae and the l\'eneh Troope.^Chrowing diaappointment i^^ Buona^ 
parte.-^Hie imimenee exertione.'^A large Army raieed, vnder the name ^the Army 
of Portugal f commanded by Maeeena.^Lord WelUngUm eompetled to remain imic- 
tioe, from hie if^eriority qf force. — Battie qf Bueaeo, in which the French are 
Dtfeated with great loee^^Lord Wellington* efamoue Retreat on Torree Vedraa. 



NoTwiTBSTAiiDiNO the Credit which Na- 

Kleon had acquired, b}r dictating to tho 
luse of Aostria the trinmphaut treaty of 
Schoenbran, and also by allying himself with 
that ancient Imperial tlonse, which had. on 
different occasions, showed towards him 
the signs of perteveringenmi^. this period 
of his histoiy did not pass witnout his ex- 
periencing sereral reverses of fortone. The 
few foreign settlements which hitherto re- 
mained united to France, were now suoces- 
aifely taken by the British. Cayenne, Mar- 
tinico, Senegal, and Saint Dominoo, were 
oonquered and occupied in the west In- 
dies^ while Lord Coilingwood, with troops 
foreished from Sicily, oocupied the islands 
of Cephalonin, Zante, Ithaca, and Cerigo. 

A French scpisdron of men-of-wsr being 
blockaded in the loadstesd of the Isle of 
Aix, the determined Tsloor of Lord Coch- 
rane was employed (br their destruction. 
Fire-ships were sent against the French 
▼eaaels, and though the execution was less 
complete than had been expected, owing 
to some misunderstanding between Lord 
Cochrane and Admiral Gunbier, who com- 
mended in chief, yet the greater port of the 
Freneh ships were burnt, or driven ashore 
and destroyed. Lord CoUingwood also de- 
stroyed an important French conToy, with 
Ike armed vessels which protected it, in the 



the tnosactioos in Spain showed, that, un- 
der a general who understood at once how 
to gaib victories, and profit by them when 
obtained, the land forces of Britain were no 
less formidable than her navy. Thia sub- 
MCt draws our attention to the affair" of the 
PeninsoU, where it might be truly laid 
" the Ijnd was burning.'' 

The evacuation of Corunna by the army 

ef the late Sir John Moore, and their ra« 

turn to England^ which their disastrous 

eeadition rendered iDdisp«nsa6le, left Soult 

Vow IL O 



in seeminn possession of Galicia, Ferrol and 
Corunna having both sarrendered to him. 
But the strenstti of the Spanish cause did 
not lie in walis sad ramparts, but in die 
indomitable courage of the gallant patriots. 
The Galieians continued to distinguish 
themselves bv a war of posts, in which the 
invsden could claim small advantages ; and 
when Soult determined to enter Portugal, 
he was obUgsd to leave Ney, with consiaer- 
able forces, to secure his communication 
with Spain. 

Soult's expedition began prosperously, 
though it was doomed to terminate very 
differently. He defeated General Rmnana, 
and compelled him to retreat %o Saaabria. 
The frontier town of Chaves was taken by 
Soult, afler some resistance, and he forced 
his way towsrds Oporto. But no so'^*ner 
had the . main body of Soult's army left 
Chaves, than, in spite of the efforts of tb^ 
gnrrison, the |4ace was relieved by an io- 
surrectionarv army of Portuguese, under 
General Silviera. The invader, ne^eot- 
ing these operations in his rear, continued 
to advance upon Oporto, carried that fine 
city by storm, afler a desultory defence of 
throe days, and suffered his troops to com- 
mit the greatest craelties, bo J» on the sol- 
diers and unarmed citizens. 

But when Marshal Soult had sncceedctl 
thus far. his situation became embarrasc- 
ing. The Galieians. recovering their full 
energy, had retaken Vigo and otfaor places ; 
and Suviera, advancing from Chnves to the 
bridge of Amarante, interposed botwixt thi^. 
French general and Galicia^ and placed 
himself in communication with the Span- 
iards. 

While Soult was thus cooped up in Opor- 
to, the English ministry, undaunted by the 
failure of their late expedition, resolved va 
continue the defence of the Portvgnese, 
and to eater into still closer alUance with 
the Supreme JunU of Spain. Coasuking 
their own opinion and the public voice. 
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^ eoniMermtioB of nak and ImisM 
WIS laid uide, la order to confer ue eooi- 
muid of the troope which were to be sent 
Co the eoatinent, on Sir Autbnr Welleelej, 
whote cendact in the bettle of Viroeirm, 
and the suboeqaent explanatiom which he 
•fibrded at the Court of Inqairr, had 
taught all Britain to believe, that if rorto- 

SI could be defended at all, it moat be bv 
e Tictor of that day. He was scarce land- 
ed at Liabon, ere he AiUt justified the good 
opinion of his countrymen. He crossed 
the Douro at different points widi a celeri^ 
lor whioh the Frencn were unprepared, 
end, after a brilliant action under the walls 
t>f Oporto^ compelled Soult to evacuate 
that city, and commence a retreat^ so dis- 
astrous as to resemble that of Sir John 
Moore. In this retrograde movement, the 
French left behind them cannon, equip- 
ments, baogage— all that can strengthen an 
army, %nA enable it to act as such ; and. 
after all tliese sacrifices, their leader eonla 
hardly make his escape into Galicia, with 
•carce three-fourths « bis army remaining, 
where he found great difficultv in re-mod- 
elling his forces. Ney, whom he had left as 
governor of that province, waa hard press- 
ed by the patriots, who defeated the French 
in several battles, and eventually retook 
the towns of Ferrol and Corunna. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was prevented 
from completing Sonlt's defeat by pursuing 
him into Galicia, because, after the Span- 
iards had sustained the severe defeat of 
Tudela, the French had penetrated into 
•Andalusia in great atren^h, where ihey 
were onlv opposed by an lU-eqnipped and 
dispirited army of 40,000 men, under the 
rash and ill-starred General Cuesta. It 
was evident, that Marshal Victor, who com- 
manded in Andalusia, had it in his power 
to have detached a considerable part of his 
force on Lisbon, supposing that city had 
been uncovered, by Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
carrying hia forces in pursuit of Soult. 
> Th.s was to be prevented, if possible. The 
English general formed the magnificent 
plan, fbr which Napoleon's departure to the 
Austrian campaign afforded a favourable 
opportunity, of marching into Andalusia, 
uniting^ the British forces with those of 
Cttesta, and acting against the invaders 
with such vigour, as might at once check 
'their progress in the South, and endanger 
their occupation of Madrid. Unhappuy, 
an tU-timed Jealousy seems to have taken 
possession of Cuesta. which manifested it- 
self in eveiy possible shape, in which fro- 
wardness, and a petty obstinacy of spirit, 
' could be exhibitea.^ To no one of the com- 
bined plans, submitted to him by the Ens- 
lish general, would he give assent or ef- 
fectual concurrence: and when a favour- 
able opportunity arnved of attacking Vic- 
tor, bctbre he was united with the forces 
which Joseph Buonaparte and Sebastiani 
were bringing from Madrid to his support, 
'Cuesta alfoged he would not give battle on 
a Sunday. 

The golden 0|>portunity waa thus lost; 
and when the alliea were obliged to re- 
ceive l»ttle instead of giving it, oft the 9Sth i 
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Jaly 1809, it waa without Ike advaatttrnt 
which the former occasion held out Tot 
the famous battle of Taiavera de la Reina, 
in which the French were completely de- 
featedy waa, under theae unfavotirable cir- 
cumstancea, achieved by Sir Arthur Wei- 
lealev. The event of this action, in which 
the Britiah forces had been able to defend 
themselves against double their own num- 
ber, became, owing to the continued wil- 
fulneea of CuesU, very different firom what 
such a victory ought to have produced. 
The French Iroopa, assembling from every 
point, left Sir Arthur no other mode of aa- 
■uring the safety of his army, than by a re- 
treat on Portu^ ; and for want of means 
of transport, which the Spanish general 
ought to have ftirnished, more than fifteen 
hundred of the wounded were left to the 
mercy of the French. They were treated 
as became a courteous enemy, yet the in- 
cident afforded a fine pretext to content the 
victory, which the French had resigned by 
flying from the field. 

The asaertions of the bulletins in the 
Moniteur could not deceive men on the 
true state of affaira. The Spanish Junta 
were sensible of the services rendered by 
the English general, and, somewhat of the 
latest, removed Cuesta from the command, 
to manifeat their disapprobation of this un- 
accountable conduct. At home, Sir Ar- 
thur Wellealey waa promoted to the peer- 
age, by the txitb of Lord Wellington, who 
was destined to ascend, with the univenal 
ai>plause.of the nation, as high as our con- 
stitution will permit. But Buonaparte paid 
the greatest compliment to the victor of 
Taiavera, by the splenetic resentment with 
which he was filled bv the news. He had 
received the tidinga by hia private intelli- 
gence, before the officer arrived with the 
regular despatches. He was extremely ill 
received by the Emperor; and, as if tb^ 
messengers had been responsible for the 
tidings they brought, a second officer, with 
a duplicate of the aame intelligence, was 
treated still more hatahly, and for a timo 
put under arrest. This explosion of pas- 
sion could not be occasioned by the conse- 
quences of the action, for the experienced 
eye of Napoleon most have discriminated 
the circumstances by which the effects of 
victory were in a great measure lost to the 
allied armies ; but he saw In the battle of 
Taiavera, an assurance given to both Eng- 
lish and Spanish soldiers, that, duly reaist- 
ed, the French would fly from them. He 
foresaw, also, that the British government 
would be tempted to maintain the contest 
on the continent, and that the Spaniards 
would be encouraged to persevere in resis- 
tance. He foresaw, in abort, that war of 
six desperate and bloody campaitfna, which 
did not terminate till the battle of^^Tholouse, 
in I8U. 

But it needed no anticipation to fill Na- 
poleon'a mind with anxiety on the subject 
of Spain. It is true, fortune seemed every- 
where to smile on his arms. ZarufOaaa, 
once more beaieged, maintained its former 
name, but without the former brilliant re- 
sult. After a defence as diatinguishcd as 
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la tbe fint riege, the brave nrritcm ind 
citixene, deprfTed of means of defence, and 
deaperate of all hope of relief, were com- 
pelled to aarrender. 

Oerona^ Tarragona, Toitosa, were all 
luken after a vigoroaa defence; and it 
teemed as if Catalonia, the most wanike of 
the Spaniah departments, was efiectaally 
sabdaed. 

Andalusia, the richest prorince which 
' sastained the patriot cause, oertainW was 
conquered, in conseqaenee of a total oefeat 
sustained by the Spanish grand armj. under 
Areiaaga. at Ocana, NoTember 18(19, afler 
the English troops had retreated to the 
Portuguese frontier. Joseph Buonaparte, 
whose road wap cleared by this last success, 
entered Cordova in triumph upon the ITth 
of January ]3IO,andproudSevilleitself up- 
on the 17th of February followins. Yet the 
chief prize of victory had not yet been gain- 
ed. The Supreme JunU had effected their 
retreat to Cadiz, which city, situated in an 
island, and cut off from the mainland, on 
one aide by a canal, and on the other three 
by the ocean, was capable of the most stren- 
uous defence. 

Cadiz contained a garrison of twenty 
thousand men, English, Spanish, and Portu- 
pese, under the command of General Gra- 
nam, a distinguished officer, whose merits, 
like those of Buonaparte, had been first dis- 
tinsuished at the siege of Toulon. Mar-; 
ahaJ Soult, as first in command in Spain, 
disposed himself to form the siege of this 
city, the capture of which would have been 
almost the death-knell to the cause of the 
patriots. 

But slthou^ these important successes 
read well in the Moniteur, vet such was the 
indomitable character oi the Spaniards, 
which Nspoleon had contrived fully to 
awaken, that misfortunes, which would 
have crushed all hope in any other people, 
■eemed to them only an incentive to farther 
and more desperate resistance. When 
they talked of the state of their country, 
they expressed no dismay at their present 
adverse circumstances. It had cost their 
ancestors, they said, two centuries to rid 
themselves of the Moors ; they had no 
doubt that in a shorter time they should 
free themselves of the yoke of France ; but 
they must reckon on time and opportunity, 
as well as valour. The events of Ihfe war 
ia many respects gave credit to their hopes. 
l*he Spaniards, oilen found weak where 
thty thought themselves strongest, proved 
aometirocs most powerful) where, to all hu- 
■lan appearance, they seemed weakest. 
While tney lost Ai^dalusia, believed to be 
ao defensible, the mountainous province of 
Galicia, throng which the French had so 
latelv mirched triumphantly in pursuit of 
the British, taking in their progress the im- 
portant maritime towns of Corunna and Fer- 
rol, was wrenclied from the conquerors by 
the ezcrtions of Roroana, aasisted by the 
warlike natives of the countrjr, and at the 
head of an undisciplined and ill-equipped ' 
army. 

, In Catalonia, too, the. French had bafdly 
time to accomplish the conquest of towns 



and fortresses to which w« have aUuded, 
when ihey found themselves checked, baf 
fled, and someUmes defeated, by the Cata- 
lana, under Lacy,0'DonneU. and lyfiroles, 
who maintained the patriotic cause at the 
head of those energetic marksmen, thp 
Somatenes, or Miquelets. Nay, whUe the 
French were extending their seeming con- 
Quests to the Mediterranean Sea, aodthnno* 
derin^ at the gates of Cadis, so fitUe were 
they w peaceful po s s ess ion of Navarre, and 
the other provinces adjoining to France, 
that not an ofllcer with despatches could 
psss from Burgos to Bavonne without a 
powerful escort, and banoia of ^aniards ev- 
en ahowed thesaselves on the French fron- 
tier, and pasaed it for the purpose of akir- 
mishittff and raisins contributions. Such 
being the ease on the frontiers nearest to 
France, it nuiy be well supposed, that the 
midland provinces were not more subordi- 
nate. In fact, through the whole Peninsu- 
la the French held no influence whatsoev- 
er that was not inspired by the force of the 
bayonet and sabre ; and where these could 
not operate, the country was in universal 
insurrection. 

The basis of this eztenaive and persever- 
ing resistance was laid in the general ay»- 
tera of Guerilla, or partiaan warfare, to 
which the genius of the Spanish people, and 
the character of their countij, are peculiar- 
Iv fitted, and which offered a reaistance to 
the invaders more formidable by far than 
that of regular armies, because less taoip- 
ble, and leas susceptible of being crushed 
in general actiona. It waa with the defoad- 
ers of Spain, as with the guardian of the eti- 
chanted castle i« the Italian romance. Am 
armed warrior first encountered the ehain- 
pion who attempted the a d v e nt w e^ and 
when he had fallen under the sword of the 
sssailant. the poat which he had occujiied 
appesred manned by a body of pigmies, 
small in size, but so numerous and so en* 
torprising as to annoy the knigfat-eriant far 
more than the gigantic force of hin first ad^ 
versary. The quslities of a partiaan, or ir* 
regular soldier, are inherent m the natioiul 
character of the Spaniard. Calm, temper- 
ate, capable of much fatigue, and veiling 
nnaer a cold demeanour an ardent and fiery 
character, they are qualified to wait for op- 
portunities of advantage, and are not easily 
discouraged by diflicuTty or defeat. Coed 
marksmen in general, and haniiling the , 
lance, sword, and dagger with address, they 
are formidable in an ambush, and not .less 
so in a close mel^, where men fight hand 
to hand, more as nature dictatea than ac- 
cording to the rules of war. The obstin«> 
cy of Use Castilian character, also, had its 
advaatagea in this peculiar state of warfare. 
Neither promises nor threato made any im- 
pression on them \ and the severities eze* 
cuted in fulfilment of qaenaces, only inflam- 
ed the spirit of hostiiity by that of private 
revenge, to which the Spaniard ia far mote 
accessible than either to the voice of cau- 
tion or persuasion. 

Neither were the efiScers less quslifisd 
for the task than the men. The command 
of agttcrUla was of acharacter not to be 
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desirod bj any* who did not fittd himnelf 
equal to, and In lome meaaore called apoo 
to accept, tho dangerous pre-eminence. 
There were few Spanish, offieen poaaeased 
of the scientific knowledge of war, and of 
course few adequate to lead armies into the 
field : but the properties neeessarj for. a 
^^eriila leader are imprinted in the human 
mind, and ready for exercise whenoTor thepr 
are required. These leaden were, as it 
chanced : some of them men of high birth 
nnd military education; some had been 
smugglers or peasants, or had pnctised 
other professions ; as was diseo?ered from 
their noms-de-guerre, as, the Curate, the 
Doctor, the Shepherd, and so forth. Man? 
of their names will be long associated with 
the recollection of their gallant actiona ; 
and those of others, ss of Minn and the £m- 
pecinado, will, at the same time, remind us, 
of the gross ingratitude with which their 
heroic efforts have been rewatxied. 

These daring men possessed, the most 
perfect knowledge of the passes, strengths, 
woods, mountaina, and wildernesses, of the 
protinces in which they warred ^ and the 
exact inteUigence which they- obtained from 
the peasantiY, made them intimately ac- 
quainted witn the motions of the enemy. 
Was too w^ak n French detachment moTed, 
it ran the risk of being out off; wss the gar- 
rison too feeble at theplace which it lefl. 
the fbrt was taken. The slightest as well 
OB the most important objects, met the at- 
tention of the gnerillas; a courier could 
no^ more without a large escort, nor could 
the intrusive King take the amusemont of 
hunting, however near to his capital, unless, 
like Barl Percy in the ballad, attended by a 
g«ard of flileen hundred men. The Jura- 
mentados, those Spaniards that is, who had 
sworn allegiance to King Joseph, were of 
course closely watched by tho guerillas, 
and if they rendered themselves inconven- 
iently or obnoxiously active in the cause 
thov had espoused, were often kidnapped 
and punished as traiton ; examples wnich 
rendered submission to, or sctive co-opera- 
tton with the French, at least as imprudent 
as boldly opposing the invaders. 

The numbers of the gorillas varied at 
different times, as the chtefr rose or declin- 
ed in reptttation^ and as they possessed the 
means of maintaining their followers. Some 
led small flying armiea of two thousand and 
upwards. Others, or the same chiefs under 
a reverse of fortune, had only ten or twenty 
followers. The French often attempted to 
surprise and destroy Che parties by which 
they suffered nkost, and for that purpose de- 

. tached moveable columns from different 
points, to assemble on the rondesvous of 
the guerilla. But, notwithstanding all their 
activity and dexterity on such expeditions, 

.they rarely succeeded in catching the ir ene- 
ray at unawares; or if it so happened, tlie 

' individuals composing the band broke up, 
and dispersed by wsys only known to them- 
aelves ; and when {he French officers ac- 
counted them totally annihilated, they were 
again assembled on another point, exercis- 
ing a partisan war on the rear, and upon' the 

♦ co mmMni ca ti o— » of those who lately ex- 



pected io have them at their mercy. Thus 
invisible when they were sought for, the 

Snerillas seemed everywhere present when 
am^^ge could be done to the Invaders. To 
chase them was to pursue the wind, and to 
circumvent them was to detain water with a 
sieve. 

Soult had recourse to severity to intimi- 
date these desultory but most annoying en- 
emies, by-publishing a proclamation, threat- 
ening to treat the menibers of the ^erillas^ 
not as regular soldiers, but as banditti taken 
in the fact, and thus execute such of them 
as chanced to be made prisoners. Tho 
cbiefs, in reply to this proclamation, pub- 
lished a royal decree, as they temiea it, 
declaring that each Spaniard was, bv the 
necessity of the times, a soldier, and that 
he was entitled to all military privileges 
when taken with arms in his hands. They 
therefore announced, that, having ample 
means of retaliation in their power, they 
would not scruple to make use of them, by 
executing two Frenchmen for exery one of 
their followers who should suffer in conse- 
quence of Soult's unjust and <nhuman proc- 
lamation. These tbr&ats were fblfilled on 
both sides. It is said, a horrid example of 
cr\ielty was given by a French general, 
who in a manner crucified, by nail ins \jo 
trees, eight prisoners, whom he had taken 
from the guerillas of the Empecinado. 
The daring Spaniard's passions were wound 
up too hign to listen either to pity or fear ; 
he retaliated the cruelty by nailing the 
aame number of Frenchmen to tho same 
trees, and leaving them to fill the forest of 
Guadarama with th^ir groans. But these* 
excesses became rare on either side, for 
the mutual interest of both parties soon 
led thom to recur to tlie ordinary rules of 
war. 

We have given a slisht sketch of the pe- 
culiar character of this singular warfare, 
which constitutes a curious and interesting 
chapter in the history of mankind, and 
servos to show how dimcuU it Is to subject, 
by the most formidable military moans, a 
people who are determined not to submit 
to tne yoke. The probability of the esse 
had not escaped the acute eye of Buona- 
parte himself, who. thouffh prescient of the 
consequences, had not been able to resist 
the temptation of seizing upon this aplen* 
did sovereignty, and who was still deter- 
minod, as he is said *jq have expressed him- 
self, to reign at least over S{>ain, if he 
could not reign over the Spanish people. 
But even this Btern wish, adopted in ven- 
geance ratlier than in soberness of mind, 
could not, if gratified, have removed the 
perplex' ty which was annexed to the affain 
of tne Peninsula. 

Buonaparte, in the spirit of calculation 
which xvas one of his great attributes, had 
reckoned that Spain, when in his hands, 
would retain the same channels of wealth 
which she had possessed from her South 
American provinces. Had he been able to 
carrv into execution his whole plan— 4iad 
the Old King really embarked fbr Pent dr 
Mexico, it might have happened that Na- 
poleon's ipfluence over Charles, his ^ueoa^ 
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Mid h«r favmirtte Godej, eoold hw been 
pMd to realise fbeM ezpectoUoBe. B«t in 
eoBseqaence of the roptuie which bad ta- 
ken placey the Spanian etrioaies, at first 
takittg part with the' patriota of the mother 
eonntry, made laige remittaacet to Cadis 
for the aupport of the war against the 
French ; and when aAerwards, adopting 
another view of the aufaject, tl.3 opportuni- 
tf appeared to them favoarable for effect- 
ing tneir own independence, the golden 
tiZs which annually carried tribute to Old 
Spain was entirely dried up. 

This Buooapstte had not reckoned upon, 
end he bad now to regret sn improvident 
nrldity, similar to that of Eaop'slioy, who 
killed the bird which laid eggs of gold. 
The diaappointment waa as great as unes- 
pected. Napoleon had, from his private 
treaanre, and the means he possessed in 
France, discharged the whole ezpenie of 
the two large armies, by whom the territo- 
ry of Spain wsa firat occupied ; and it was 
natVFsl for him to suppose, that in this, as 
fn so many other cases, the French troops 
should, after this first expedition, be paid 
and maintained at the expense of the prov- 
inces in which they were quartered. This 
was tLe rather to be expected, when An- 
dalnaia, Grenada, Valencia, fertile snd rich 
pioviaeee, were^ded to the districts over- 
nn by the invading army. But so general 
waa the disinclination to the Fsench, so 
universal the disappearance' of specie, so 
nnintermittiag the disturbances excited by 
«he gottfiiisa, that both King Joseph, his 
cooft, and the French army, were obliged 
to have constant recourse to Napoleon for 
the means of supporting themselves ; and 
racfa large remittances were made for these 
pameaes, that in all the countries occupi- 
ed by the French, the Spanish coin gradu- 
•lly disappeared from the circulation, and 
wan replnced by that of France. The be- 
finf obliged, therefore, to send supplies to 
the kinmlom from which be had expected 
1o receive them, was a subject of great 
iBortilication to Napoleon, which was not, 
howoTer, the only one connected with the 
fovemment he hzd estiblished there. 

In aecepting the crown of Spain at the 
bands of Napoleon, Joseph, who was a man 
of sense and penetration, must have been 
enfiiciently aware that it was an emblem 
of borrowed and dependent sovereisnty.. 
gleaming hot with such reflected light as 
Sis brotner's Imperial diadem might shed 
upon it. He could not but know, that in 
making him Kinv of Spain, Napoleon re- 
tained over him «* his righU as a subject 
of France, to whose Emperor, in his repl 
as well as ^^ersoaal capacity, he still, 
though a nominal monarch, was accounted 
to owe all vassalage. For this be must 
have been ftiUy prepared. But Joseph, 
who bed a share of the family pride, ex- 
pected to possess with all others, save 
Boonaparte, the external appearance at 
least of sovereignty, and was much dissat- 
isfied with the proceeding of the marshals 
•nd generals sent by his brother to his aa- 
•istanee. Each of these, accustomed to 
•ofluonnd hip own aepaiate corps d^arm^. 



with no saboidination save that to the Em- 
peror only, proceeded to act on his own 
authority, and his own reaponsibility, leviw 
ed contributions at pleasure, and regarded 
the authority of King Joseph as ^at of 
a useless ana ineffective civilian, who foU 
lowed the march along with the impedi- 
ments and baggage of the camp,- snd to 
whom little honour was reckoned due, and 
no obedience. In a word, so complicated 
became the state of the war aha of the 
government, so embarrassing the rival pre- 
tentions set up by the several French gen- 
erals, againat Joseph and against each oth- 
er, that when Joseph came to Paris to as- 
sist at the marriage of Napoleon and Marin 
Louisa, he made an express demand that 
all the French troops in Spain should be 
placed under his own command, or rather 
that of his Major-General; and incase this 
was declined, he proposed to abdicate the 
crown, or, what was eqaivalent, that the 
French auxiliaries should be withdrawn 
from Spain. Boona](arte *had on a former 
occaaion named his brother generalissim'Q 
of the troops vrithin his pretended domains ; 
he now agreed that the French generals 
serving in Spain should be subjected,, 
without exception, to the control of Mar- 
shal Jourdan, as Major-General of King 
Joseph. But as these commanders were 
removed from Buonaparte's immediate eyo. 
and were obliged to render an account oi 
their proceedings both to the intnitive King 
and to Napoleon, it waa not difficult for 
them to contrive to play off the one against 
the other, and in tact to conduct tliem- 
selves as if independent jf both. 

These very embarrassing circumstances 
were increased by the presence c»f the 
English snny, which, having twice driven 
the French nrom Portugal, showed no in- 
tention of returning to their ships, but lay 
on the frontiers of the latter kin^om. 
ready to encourage and assist the continued 
resisUnce of Spain. It was not the fault 
of the commander-in-chief that their dutiea 
were for the present in a great measora lim- 
ited to those of sn army of observation. If 
the troops which asaistod in the ill-advised 
Walcheren expedition had been united to 
those nnder Lord Wellingto:., they would, 
at a loss infinitely less, and yet greatly 
more honourably incurred*, have driven the 
French beyond the Ebro, or more probably, 
have compelled them to evacuate Sp«dn. 
But our cabinet, though adopting new and 
more bold, as well as more just ideas of the 
force of the country, eould not be expected 
perhaps all at once, and amidst the clamour 
of an Opposition who sawnothing but reck- 
less desperation in whatever measures were 
calculated to resist France, to haxard so 
much of the netional force upon one single 
adTentUfe, although bearing in their own 
eyes a promising aspect. Statesmen, snd 
even those of no mean character, are apt to 
fbrget, that where a large supply of men 
snd mcmey is necessary to insure the ob- 
ject aimed at, it is miserable policy to at- 
tempt to economise either 5 and that such 
ill-timed thrift must render Hie dilBcnltten 
attending the expedition eith^ altogeiber 
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iminiHraatabto, or greatly add to the low 
whieb miMt be encoiuiteied to overcome 



Ia tbe meaatime, Buonapute, with re- 
epect to-the Pentntale, coBTulaed as it waa 
Vf ciTii war in eveir proTiiice— half-aubdu- 
ed and half-emancipated.— «aiued him an 
immeaae ezpenae, as well aa endleaa con- 
tradiction and mortiAeationy — atood mach 
in the condition, to uae a popular aimile, of 
ene, who^ having hold of a wolf, feela it 
equally dilRcult to overpower the fuhoua 
animal, and dangerona to let him go. Hia 
power over the general mind, however, 
reated a great deal on the opinion commonly 
leceived, that he waa deatined to aucceod 
in whatever enterpiiae he undertook. He 
himaelT entertained aome aneh ideas 
concerning the force of his own destinsr ; 
and, aa it waa no part of hia temper or his 
policy to abandon what he had once under- 
taken, he detemined to make a gigantic 
eifort to drive tiie Leopards and their Sea- 
poy General, aa the Prench papera called 
the Britiah and Lord Wellington, out of Por- 
tugal } to po a a e aa himaelf of Liabon : and 
to shut that avenue agaioat foreign forcea 
again attempting to enter the Penmaula. 

In obedience to the Euiperor'a com- 
mands, an army, to be termed that of Por- 
tugal, waa assembled, on a scale which the 
Peninsula had acarcelv yet seen. It was 
called by the French themoelves one hun- 
dred ana ten thousand men, but certainly 
radier exceeded than fell abort of the num- 
ber of eightr thousand. This large force 
was pnt vnaar the command of Massena, 
Prince of Esaling, the gre%test name in the 
French army, after that of Napoleon, and so 
Ihvonred by fortune, that his master waa 
wont to eali him t e Spoilt Child of Victory. 

Lord Wellinsr'cya Britiah troopa did not 
exceed twenty-five thouaand in number, and 
there were among them so maoy invidida, 
that his motieaa were necessarily entirely 
limited to the defensive. He had, howev- 
er, a subsidiary 'brce under hia command, 
consiatinfl^ of th'rty thousand Portagueae. 
In whom other geneiab might have rested 
little confidence ; hot they were receiving 
British pay and British allowaacea, were 
diaoiplined in the British Buuiner, and com- 
manded by British officers -, and Lord Wei- 
lington, who had seen the nnwarlike Hindu 
behave himself in simiiar circumataaoes 
like a companion not unworthy of the Eng- 
lish sol%ner. had little doubt of being able 
to awaken tbe devmant and suppressed, but 
ttatnral ardour of the natives of Portugal. 
This force had been in a great measure 
trained under the anapicee of Marshal 
B e rea f offd, an officer who has eternal claima 
en the gratitnde of hia country, for the gen- 
erous manner in vrhich he devoted himself 
to a labour, which had at first little that n 
nattering or promiaing; and for the w%rj 
great peifection to which, by dint of akili, 
good temper, and knowleose of human na- 
ivBe, be was able to bring his taak to com- 
pletion at such an impoiiant crisis. 

It was, however, of the utmoat impor- 
ttaee to avoid trusting too much to the ror- 
tnguaae troope, vrhieh were eo reoently lev- 



ied and trained, until they had aequlred 
something of the practice, as well as the 
theory, of the military profession. 

Thus, between tbe weak state of the 
Britiah, and the imperfect discipline of the 
Portuguese, Lord Wellington was reduced 
to temporary inactivity, and had tbe morti* 
fication to see the frontier places of Ciudad 
Rodrigo 9bC Almeida taken almost in the 
presence of bis army. The fears of the 
British nation were as usual excited in an 
unreasonable degree by these two sinister 
events ; but they had both come within the 
calculations of Lord Wellington, whose ad- 
vance to the front was without the intention 
of incurring any risk for the preservation of 
those places, but merely, by inducing the 
garrisons to nold out, to protract as long as 
possible a defence, the auration of which 
must be eoually advantageoua to the alliea, 
and wastettil to the French. 

The position on which he meant to main- 
tain the defence of Portugal, had been long 
since fixed upon, and tbe fortifications had 
been fn long in progress. It waa that of 
Torres Vedras, where, as tpp^m fVom his 
own evidence before the Ciatra Court of 
Inottiry, he had expected Junot to make a 
defence, aAer the battle of Vimeira. AH 
Lord Wellinoton's previous movements 
were adjusted carefbliy, for the purpose ef 
drawing the enemy from his supplies and 
communications tor that point, beyond which 
he proposed the invader should pass no far^ 
ther. 

Admirably as Lord Wellington's premie- 
es were connected with the conclusion he 
aimed at, chance, or rather the presumption 
of the French general, favoured him with 
an unexpected opportunity of adding glory 
to a retreat, which was dictated by pro- 
dence. Massena, if he did justice to Brit* 
ish courage, thought himself entitled to set 
the milituy skill of their general at utter 
defiance. He aaw. indeed, their retrograde 
mevementa from the banks of the Coa to- 
wards Lisbon, conducted with all the delil^ 
erate and guarded eautaon of a game of 
chess 'f but still theae mevementa were ret- 
rograde, nor could he reaist the temptation^ 
by a bold and andden attack, to attempt to 
precipitate the letreat of the British, and 
drive them, if not into the sea, at leest into 
their ships, to which he docbted not they 
were ultimately bound. 

This led to the battle ef Basaeo, which 
was fought on the 27th of Septen^r I8IO1 

Upon that memorable day the British ar^ 
my was asaembled on the Sieffim, or ridge 
of the hills called Busaco. Massena, by 
turning tbe exteemity oi' the ridge, might 
have compelled the Enslish general to re- 
commence his retreat ; but he meditated a 



direct attack on &e position. It y 

by five stronff divisions of the French. Two 
attacked on tne right, one of which, forcing 
its way to the top of the ridge, waa bayonet- 
ed and driven headlong down ; tlie other» 
suffering great loos from the fire, gave way 
before reaching the top. Three divisions 
attacked on the left, with neariy the same 
Ikte. Defeated < upon auch unfavourable 
ground^ the eneaj loat» it waa conputo^ 
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MB slain, besides 
V017 rnsay woanded. The morsl effect of 
the bettle of Basaco was immease. It as- 
wmnd both the English themselves, and the 
people of Portngal that the retreat of Lord 
Wellingtoe'a array was not the effect of 
fSMr, but of a deliberate choice. It CTioced, 
aleo, what decree of trust might be secuie- 
ly tepoeed in Uie Portoguese levies. ** They 
Md shown themselves worthy of conteua- 
ingy" said- Lord Wellington, in his official 
\ " in the same ranks with British 
, > and they felt their own confidence 
wvmv «■' their aerita became acknowledged. 
The French army, declining any farther 
i&tack on the Siern, proceeded to turn its 
wrtiemi^y and move upon Lisbon by way of 
Coiohra. Here Massena established a 
•tivag lear-gaard with his hospitals and 
wounded, but the inspiration occasioned by 
the vieto^ of Busaco had not yet subsided 
amoBC the .Portuguese. Colonel IVant, a 
BntisB officer, who commanded a body of 
Poctnmeae militia, rushed gallantly into 
Goimbra, and carried the place by a sudden 
attack. Abo9t five thousjnd men, many of 
course wounded, with all the French hospi- 
tal stores, fell into the hands of the Portu- 
guese ; and Maesena, who could not recov- 
er the |fiace, suffered all the loss of stores 
ead provisioBs which that city afforded as a 
depot, and which the fertile district in the 
Bei|jhboui)iood might have enabled him to 

Great was the surprise of both armies, 
when the retreat of the British, and ad- 
vanee of the French, suddenly terminated. 
The former entered a regular position, 



which, by the utmost ezertioB of skill and 
labour, had been rendered almost impreg- 
nable, being most formidably protected by 
field-works and heavy guns. They found 
that the Tagus and port of Lisbon afforded 
them assurance of subsistence, even in plen- 
ty, end that their inferiority in numbers was 
completely made up to them by the strength 
of their position. 

The French, on the contrary, who had 
fondly eipected to enter Lisbon as con- 
querors, found themselves in a countiy wast- 
ed by the hands of its cultivators -, with- 
out bospitils or magasines in their rear; in 
front a foe, of whom they bad lately felt the 
strength j and around, a hostiidpopulation^ 
for the greater part in arma. If; m such n 
situation, Massena could be said to besiege 
Lisbon, he was, nevertheless, in the utmost 
danger of suffering those extremities of fam- 
ine which usually fall to the lot of the be- 
leaguered party. He seemed, by some 
strange transmutation, to have changed lots 
with the natives ot Lisbon, and to suffer all 
the eviU which he expected to inflict. 

The war now paused on both sides. Lord 
Wellington had reiiched the point of his de- 
fence. Massena seemed at a loss where to 
commence his attack. The deer was turn 
ed to bay. but the dog sprung hot. The 
evee of ail Europe were reated upon the 
Tagus, on whose banks were to be decided 
the pretensions to superiority asserted by 
two great generals in the name of two mish- 
U nations. But that event was suspended 
for several months, during which it is fit- 
ting that we should resume the narrative of 
other matters. 
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ObMgc im Nmf)ofeon*$ FrincipUa ^f G^§mmefU^Cauat9 UaMng to tkU.^Beeam€M urn- 
pitioua qf TaUtyramd and F<n»eh*^RemandraU§ wiik tike talter, loAo wali^ kim 
for tkt Um:^F9U€k4 §ndea»oun, without tkt knowladgt of NapoUon, to aaeertam 
tts view t^En^fUmd with rttptci to Ptoee—Uia Flan i$ dtf§attd 6y a HMiar eo^ 
l i 'ri e w wUk a nmtlar one of NapoUon, brought forward without the knouOedgM of Ais 
w i < ii <il r" mid Foutki i* sstU a«oay os Goecmor-ITencral f^f Romt.-^iiiM wtaral and 
FoiUieat tharaeter^^Hia Ditmimal rtartttad. — Mharmwinga qftha Feopie agaimt thg 
Amotrian AiUanee, and ita auppoaad Effacta^-^CotUinental SytUm^Ua objtct.^IgnO' 
rann^ NofoUon^tka aetual FoiUieat FaeUfunqfGraatBrUain^lAeenao ;Mm^ 
As Naiurt and Effe€ta.-^Louia Buonaparit-^Endeaooura in vain to dtfand Hotiand 
from tho J^aeUqftha Coniinantai Sykam^Ha abdieataa tha Throna, and ratiraa to 
OraiM in Stffria.-~Hottand ia annaxad to tha F)randk Empira-^Thia atop randora JVo- 



Siires Buonaparte obtained, in 1804, the 
absolute rule of the French Republic, a 
chnge had been gradually taking place in 
his principles of government, ana in the 
character of the statesmen whom he em- 
ployed as his ministers and advisers. For 
Che first two years, and more, he had gov- 
erned on the principle of a limited mon- 
n.'Ch, who avails himself of the best talents 
he ean find emong his subjects, and shows a 
I deference to those who are distinguished, 
either for the political part which they have 
pe rf ormed, or the ahare they possess in the 
good opinion of the public. Among his ad- 
at this period, we find many of the 
If men of the Revolution ; persoos 



who, thouj^ they had been induced from va^ 
rious motives to see the rise of Nap^eoa 
with equanimity, and even to aid him, then 
their equal, in his attempt to climb to su- 
preme power, yet still remembered in what 
relation be and they had originally stood to 
each other. In counselling an Emptiror, 
these statesmen did it with the more free- 
dom that they remembered a period when 
they were en a level with him, nay, per 
huM, when they. stood a good deal hi^er* 



This period of his rei^p. during which 
Napoleon suffered the wild and powerful 
flights of his own ambitSoo to be in some de- 
gree restrained and directed bythejodg>. 
ment of athen, formed the most laudahie 
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nd osefiil cerUialy, if not the most tail- 
Ikatput of hit career. B«t gradaatljr as 
hiM power became augmented and conaoli- 
'dated, the Emperor oegan to prefer that 
.'claaa of compUiaant miataten, who would 
rather reflect his own opiniooa, prefaced 
with additional reoommendations and argu- 
ment!, than lesa coorteooaly attempt to 
criticiM and refute them. 
' The hiftory of Napoleon jaati6e8^ or at 
leaat eicnaea him, for falling into this nat- 
ural error. He felt, and jaatly^ that he was 
f tlie sole projector of bia gigantic plans, and 
! ^80, in a great measore, the agent who car- 
' ried them through ; and he was led to be- 
lieve, that, because he did so much, be 
migfat as well do the whole. The schemes 
which he bad himself originally formed, 
were ezeeuted by hia own military genius ; 
and thus it seemed as if the advice of coun- 
sel Iqrtt ao indispensable to other princes, 
might be unnecessary to a sovereign who 
hM shown himself all-sufficient alike in the 
cabinet and in the field. Yet this, though 
B plausible, was a delusive argument, even 
though it appeared to be borne out by the 
actual fact It may he true, that in Buona- 
pirte's councils, lew meaanrea of conse- 
'}U('nce were suggested bv his ministers, 
did Uiat he himself generally took the load 
m nflaira of importance. But still it was of 
rrc^at coDsequencfl that such plans, having 
hven proposed, should be critically weigh- 
ed, ana oanvasacd by men of too much ex- 
porienot to be deceived by appearances. 
and too much coura(|e to be prevented 
fVom ipeakinff their mind. The advice of 
unch men as Talleyrand and Foachi operat- 
ed as a restraint upon schemes hastily 
adopted, or optnionattvely maintained ; and 
their influence, though unseen and unheard, 
save lu the Imperial cabinet, might yet be 
compared to the keel of a vessel, which, 
lliough invisible, aervea to steady her 
among the wavt^, uid regulate the force by 
which aho la propelled by h^r swelling can- 
vass t or to the pendulum of a time-piece, 
whlon oheoka and controla the mainspring 
of the maohinery. Yet though Buonaparte 
must have been sensiUe of these ad>aota- 

Dhe was still mora aooessible to the 
ings of iealeuay, which made him aus- 
peot, tbat theee atateemen were disposed 
rather to establiah separate interests for 
themselves in the ffovemment and nation, 
than to hold themselves completely depen- 
denfon the Imperial authority. 

The character of both Talleyrand and 
f ouchi, indeed, authoriied some auch sus- 
picion. Thev had been distinguiahed in 
the Piench Revolution before Napoleon's 
name had been heard of, were intimately 
acquainted with all the apringp which had 
moved it, and retained, as Buonaparte 
might suspect, the inclination, and even 
the power, to interfere at aome possible 
state-crisis more effectually than accorded 
witfi^ hii views of policy. He bad gorged 
fhem indeed with wealth ; but if he c<inault- 
«d hla own bosom, he might learn tiiat 
wealth is but an indiflerent compensation 
fcr the lorn of political power. In a word, 
h« raapected that tfie gi^at servicea which 



TaUeyrand rendered him with re|;vd to 
foreign relatione, and f ouch^as minister of 
police, were calculated to raise them intv 
necessary and indiapensable agents, who 
might thus become, to a certain desree, in- 
dependent of his authoritv. He aoubted, 
moreover, that they still kept up relations 
with apolitical society called Pbiladelphes, 
consisting of old republicans and otners, of 
di^erent political creeds, but who were 
united in their views <^ obtaining some de- 
gree of freedom, either by availing them- 
selves of such slender meana of restraint as 
the constitution, so carefully purged of eve- 
ry means of opposing the Imperial will, 
might yet aflbrd. or by waiting for some dis- 
aster befalling N^polOv^n which might rait-, 
der their voice potential. 

The suspicions with which Buonaparte 
tegarded h*s ministers did not rest on 
vague conjecture. While ho wa« in Spoin, 
he received information, appearing to in- 
dicate that a party was forming itself in the 
Le^slat^ve Assembly, the bond connecting 
which WIS opposition to the Imperial will. 
That body voted, it muat be remembered, 
bv ballot ; and great was tliO serpriae and 
alarm of the assembly, when black balls, 
disapproving a measure suggested to their 
consideration by government, were count- 
ed to the number of an hundred and twenty- 
five, being a full third of the membera pre- 
sort. 

An official note, dated from Valladolid^ 
4th December, instantly rr^called the pre- 
sumptuous dissentients to a sense that the 
power of rejecting the lawb i.iid before 
them in the Emperor'a name, which thoy 
had attempted thus boldhr to exercise, was . 
only entrusted to them (or show, Lut was 
meant to contain no really eflectual power 
of control. The words of Napoleon, the 
friend, as has been pretended, of liberal 
institutions, are well worthy of remark. 
" Our evils." he said, ** have arisen in part 
from an exaggeration of ideas, which has 
tenmted the Legislative Body to consider 
itself as Teprosenting the nation ; an idea 
which ia chimerical and even criminal^ " 
since implying a claim of lepresentation 
which is vested in the Emperor alone. 
The Legislative Body ought to be called 
the Legislative Council— it does not pos- 
sess the rizbi of making laws, since it haa 
not the riglt of propounding tJtem. In the 
constitutional hierarchy, the Emperor, and 
the ministers his organs, are the first rep- 
resentatives of the nation. If any other 
pretensions, pretending to be ronetiUitional, 
should pervert the principles of our mon- 
archical constitution, eveiy^ thing is un- 
done." 

This is all very intelligible, and showy 
that in principle, if not in practice, tlio 
monarchical constitution of France rested 
open the same basis of despotism which 
supports the monarchical conatitutioa ol* 
Conatantinople, where the Ulcroats, or men 
of law, have an oetonaible title to resist the 
Grand Seiffnior's ediets, and are only ex- 
posed to tne penalty of being pounded to 
death in a mortar, should they presume t^o 
exercise iL Yet, a member of the Freocjik. 
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LegisUtiTe Body ns^^t have been t»wdaB- 
ed for beiM iaqaiflitiYe oa two ■abiectt. 
1st, He Brigfit wish to know, if that body, 
cboeen by the 'people, though indeed not 
direetly, did not represent their eleeton, 
whom was it that they did represent T Sdly, 
Whal was their real authority in the sUte, 
eiaee they were not to enjoy the power 
-«f rejecting the orertures which the con- 
••cHntton contended should be laid be- 
-fon them, before they were passed into 
iawat 

BnonaperCe entertained strong sospicion 
"that thia recalcitrating humoar, so sudden- 
ly teetifted by so complaisant an assembly, 
mat have had the countenance of Talley- 
rand and of Fonehe. So soon as he rettim- 
ed to Paris, therefore, he sounded the lat- 
ter minister on the revolt in the Legisla- 
tiTo Bo4y, and desired his opinion on the 
eoft of measures by which he had repressed 
it. Fouch^ had faleen too long a spy upon 
the priTute thoughts of others, to be capa- 
ble of the weakness of betraying his own. 
He eipatiated, in a tone of pan-tgyric, on 
the decisiTe tone of the oflicial note, af- 
^rrned that this was the onljr way to goTom 
• kingdom, and added, that if any constitu- 
tioaalbody arrogated the right of national 
representation, Uie aoTereigti had no choice 
but instantly to dissolve it. " If Louis 
XVI. had. acted thus/* said the minister, 
"he might have been alive, and King of 
France at this day." Astonished at the 
zeal and promptitude of this reply, Buona- 
parte loosed for an instant with wonder at 
bis minisler, who thus avouched sentiments 
ao diflbrent from those which had governed 
the earlier part of his political life. " And 
yet, Duke of Otranto,'' said the Emperor to 
the ex-jacobin, '' methinks you were your- 
»elf one of those whose voices sent Louis 
XVf . to the scalTold ?" 

*' I was," answered the supple statesman, 
without confusion or hesitation: "and it 
was th^ first service which I had the honour 
to render to your Majesty." 

This courtly answer saved the minister 
l<Vr the moment ; but Napoleon did not the 
leas continue to see in Fouch^ an object of 
suspicion and apprehension, whose power, 
owing to his having been so long at the 
head of the police, was immense : whose 
duplicity .was unfathomable, and who 
evmced many indications of desiring to 
aocure some separate individual authority, 
either by being too necessary to be dismiss- 
ed, or too formidable to be offended. 

Fooeh^ himself has, indeed, admitted 
that he endeavoured to regulate the duties 
of his office, so as to seel re as much pow- 
er to himself as possible, and was desirous, 
out of a desire of popularity as well as from 
n^pect for the virtue which he' did not 
himself possess, to execute those duties 
with the least possible harm to individu- 
als. His mode 4f transacting business with 
the Emperor was thus characteristically 
ilescribed by himself. A person of rank, 
one of the detemm, deskous of escaping 
from the durance in which he was confined, 
bad been fortunate enough to engage the 
ntcrest of Fouch^ la bia behalf. He bad 
Vol. U. ©4 



T«eeiT«d mom than one intimation from 
thia steteaman Aat hisjMssport would cer 
tainW be granted, but still it never receiv- 
ed tiM Uaperial aisnature ; and Fouche, 
who began to fear that his own aincerity 
might be called in qaestion, commenced 
one monung^ in the presence of our 
formaat, and of one or the distiiignial 



generals of the amire, the feUowl 
Bqua explanation of the cause of his fail- 
ure. 

" You no doubt think youiaelf a brave 
nan t" said he, addressing the geaenL 

" Bah !" replied the other, entering ibto 
the same vein of raillmy,— " Brave f brave 
as an hundred liona." 

Bat I," eontinaedtfae statesman, « am 
ih braver than you. Look you, I desire 
some fltvour, the libemkion of a friend or 
the like ; I watch the happy moment of ac- 
cess, select the moment of peisuaahia, am 
inainuating,— «lo^uent^— «t length by argo* 
ment or importunity. I am successfhl. Next 
dar, the p<^ which shoald ratify the boon 
wftich I had requested, is rejected when of- 
fered, torn perhaps, or flung beneath a heap 
of petitions and supplications. Now, bei»« 
in IS displayed my coura^, which comAsts 
in daring again and again to recommence 
the unacceptable suit, and, what is perhaps 
.the last r9Tgp of audacity, to claim it as a 
promise, which, being once pledged, can 
only be redeemed by specific performance." 

In this confession we read the account of 
a minister, still possessing influence, but 
declininff in favour, and 'already become th^ 
object of his sovereign's jealousy } to whose 
personal request a farour cannot be decent- 
ly refused, although a promise, reluctantly, 
conceded to importunity, is willingl^r for«' 
gotten, or at length tardily and disobligittg^y 
granted. 

Standing on these terms with a master at 
once watehful and jealous, we cannot but 
be surprised at the audacity of Fouoh^, who 
feared not to afiect a sort of independence, 
by anticipating the desires of Napoleon in 
the public service, and even in the Imperii 
al iamily. A atriking instance of the last 
occurred in his intrigue with Joaephtne on 
the subject of the divosce j and perhapa it 
was his escape out of that former involve- 
ment, without loss of power or credit, which 
urgea him to a second interference of a 
more public and national character, by 
which ne endeavoured to aoond the possi- 
bility of aocompliahiog a peace with £flg« 
land. 

We may discover more than one motive 
for Fonch^s proceeding in this most im« 
portent business without either 4he kaowlp 
edge or consent of Napoleon. He was 
aware that his master mi}{hl have rendered 
it, in hia way of treating, impossible stvan aft 
starting, to discover on what terms Great 
Britain would cmiclnde peace, by station 
as preliminaries certain co n ceas i o n a vbich 
it was probable woald not be oaated, but 
iVom which, once atated, NapoMon oouM 
not himself recede. If, therefore, FouchA 
could find aome secret mode <of Meertaia* 
ing upon what terma a trealj with Englan4 
aniht naUy be oblaijwd, he v«m. dumg % 
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•«mo6 to FnaM. to Britalii, to NipolooB 
to the woild. It ii not the 



Duke of Otnaio, kowoTor, in pvticnlar, 
whom wo would eipoct to inenr diagraeo, 
and OTon ponoiud huvd, on more pnblic 
gnmnda. Bat beaides the ploMon which 
tihMo who have long onngod in poliiicol 
intrigooi find in canying ttiem on. until the 
hahtt bocomea aa invotoflata aa that of tho 
gamUor, wo eaa aoo that Foochi might 
rouonably propoto to himaelf an important 
aeoeaaion of influonco by the ncceaa of 
aneh a negotiation. If ho coold once ac- 
mure a knowledge of tho price at which 
Napoleon might wtain that peace for which 
the woitd aighod in wain, he would become 
poBMaaed ofan inflnenee over pnblic opin- 
ion, both at home and abroad, which could 
not but render him a person of extreme im- 
portance \ and if he waa able to become 
the agent in turning ancb knowledge to ad- 
vantage, and negotiating sack an important 
treaty, he might fix himaelf even on Napo- 
Uon, aa one of thoae ministen frequently 
met with in hiitory, whom their aovereign 
■liked, but " ' 



kavedialiked,! 



L could not find i 



mottvea, or on otben 



an? kaved 
to niamita. 

Acting opoB each 
whieh we can leaa ohUt penetiaie, Fouchi 
ansioualy looked aroand, to consider what 
coneesaiona France misfat afford to make, to 
aoothe the Joalouay of England ; truatina it 
would be powible to come, to aome no<fer- 
atanding with the Britiah miniatry, weaken- 
ed by the loaa of Mr. Canning, and diaheart- 
enaJ by the defeata anatained by the S] 



ish p4«^riota, and the ainiatar events of the 
Walcheren expedition. The terma which 
he would have been willing to have grant- 
ed, comprehended an assurance of the in- 
dependence of the two kingdoms of Holland 
and Spain, (aa if anch a guarantee could 
have availed anything while theae kinodoma 
had for aoveraijgBa the brothera of Napole- 
on, men reigning aa his prefects, ana we 
ahall preaently aee, subject to removal at 
hispleaanre,) toother with the acknowledg'- 
misnt of the Sicilian monarchjr in the prea- 
eot king, and that of Portugal in the House 
of Biacanxa. Monaieur Ouvrard, a gentle- 
man who had been permitted to go to Lon- 
don on commercial ouainesa, waa cmdlojred 
by Fouchi to open this delicate and furtive 
negotiation witn the Marqutaof WeUeslny. 
But the negotiation waa disconcerted by a 
■inoular circumatance. 

The idea of endeavouring to know on 
what terms peace could be obtained, had 
occurred to Napoleon aa well aa to Fouch^ i 
and the aovereign, on hie part unauccesaful 
aa he had been on two oeoaaiona in his at- 
tempt to open a personal ooRoapondence 
with the King of Enghmd, had follo«'ed tne 
atepa of hia mintater^ in making Moniieur 
Labouehere,a commeroial person, agent of 
a great Dutch mercantile oataUiahniont, the 
medium ofcommnnleation with the British 

Kvemment The oonaequence was, that 
ivrard, and the agent of the Emperor, 
iwither of whom knew of the other'a mis- 
okm, entered about the aame time into cor- 
foapondraco with the Maniuis of Welles- 
Uf, who, feturaed fton hia Spaniah mia- 



aion, waa now Secretary at War. The 
Britiah atateaman, aorpriaed at this double 



naturally suspicious of 
abme intended deception, and broke off aU 
correapondence botn with Ouvrard and hw 
competitor for the office of negotiator. 

Napoleon muat natuially have lieen no 
hij^hly incensed with Foucm for tamperiBm 
without hia conaent in a matter of such w- 
tal conaequence, that one ia almost surpria- 
ed to find him limiting the effects of his re- 
sentment to disgracing the minister. He 
sent for Fonch^, and having extorted from 
him an avowal of his secret negotiation, he 
remarked, "So then, you make peace or 
war without aav leave t'' The consequence 
was, that the Duke of Otranto waa deprived 
of hia office of Minister of Police, in which 
be was succeeded by Savarjr ; and he waa 
shortly after sent into a species of honour- 
able exile, in the character of Governor- 
general of RosBo. It cost Buonaparte no 
little trouble to redeem from the clutcbea 
of his late minister the confideatiat notea 
which he had himaelf written to him upon 
affairs of police. For a long time Fouch^ 
pretended that he had consigned these im- 
portant documents to the flames ; and it waa 
not until he had before his eyes the alter> 
native of aubmission or a dungeon, that he 
at length delivered up the Imperial war- 
ranta, containing, no doubt, much that 
would have been precious to history. Dis- 
missed at present from the stage, we ahaU 
again meet with this bold statesman at oth- 
er periods of our history, when, as is ol>- 
served of some kinds of sea-fowl, his ap- 
pearance aeldom failed to announce danger 
and tempest. 

The cnaracter of Fouchf, in point of 
principle or morality, could scarcely be ac- 
counted even tolerable ; but he had high 
talentsj and in many points the aoundUMa 
of his judgment led hiro to pursue and re- 
commend moderate and beneficent meaa- 
ures, out of policy, if not from a higher mo- 
tive. On otjier accounts, also, many of the 
French had some partiality to him ; espe- 
cially those who cast tlieir eyes backwsrd 
rn their national history, and regretted 
total loss of that freedom, so estferiy 
lon^'sd for, so briefly possessed, and vrhich 
they could never be properly aaid to have 
enjoyed; and to the reco?erv of which, in 
part at least, Fouch6 was understood to be 
favourable aa far aa he could or dared. The 
remnant of the sterner Republicans might 
despise him as a timc-scrvcr, yet they re- 
soected him, at tlie same time, as a relic of 
tne Revolution, and on different occasions 
experienced his protection. To tho Roy- 
alists also he had been courteous, and so de- 
cidedly so, as encouraged one of the boldect 
agents of the Bourbons to penetrate to hia 
presence, and endeavour to bring him over 
to the cause of the exiled family. Fouch^ 
dismissed him, indeed, ur|$h a peremptory 
refusal to listen to his proposal; hot he 
did not deliver him to the police, and he 
allowed hun twenty-four hours to leave the 



kingdom. These varioua feelinn <i 
ed to many, alarm and regret at tno 
al of the Dnk0 of Otranto. 
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Tbm disp«c« of tliit aUe miaister tMiii. 
•d Um Bore portaotous, that Bhortly befora 
U oeenrredy the terrible chvfe of wkich lie 
WM about to be deprived, had reoeived an 
•laming eztcnaioo of juriadietion. The 
■eoiber of atate priaoaa waa eitended from 
lae, beinff the old tower of Vincemiea, to 
•o leaa than ais, aitiiated in differant parta 
of France.* Theae Baatilea, chiefly old 
Gothic caatlea, were deatined to be the 
abode of captivea, whom the government 
deacribed aa peraona who coold not be con- 
victed of any crime perpetrated, but whom, 
■a entertaining dangeroaa thonghta and 
prineiplea, it waa not aafe to permit to re- 
■udn at Ivge. The IcMrt dt eadutj by au- 
tfMMity of which theae Yictima of political 
•oapicion wen to be aecloded from liberty, 
wne to conaiat in a decree of the Privy 
Covneil, which might have been aa well 
teimed the pleaaure of the Emperor. Thia 
neeanre waa adopted on the dd of March 
1810, npon a report made to the Council 
of State in the name of Foaeh^, and agreed 
to by them ; but it waa well mderitood, 
that, in thia and aimtlar inatancea, the indi- 
vidoal aft the head of any department waa 
obliged to father the obloquy of aoch meaa- 
Ufea aa Napoleon deaired to introduce into 
it. The Miniater of Police waa therefore 
held gailtleaa of recommending an exten- 
•ioa of the govemment'a encroachmenta 
apoa public liberty ; which, in fact, were 
the exclnaive device of Napoleon and hia 
Privy Council. 

It waa another unfortunate circumatance 
for Napoleon, that the obaervera of the 
timea aacribe the diamiaaal of the old Re- 
publican counaellora, and the more ri^or- 
oua meaanrea adopted agaiaat political 
oalcoateota, to the iaflueace of the Austri- 
an alliaace. With many peraona in France, 
Buonaparte, aa the Heir of the Revolution, 
might, like Danton. Robeapierre, and oth- 
•ra, have eierciaea the most despotic au- 
thority, providing he claimed hia right to 
do so by and through the Revolution. But 
they coold not endure to aee the Emperor 
Napoleon^ while eierciaing the aame au- 
thority with a thouaand timea more lenity, 
attempt to iaaprove hia right to the aub- 
miaaioa of hia aabjecta by aa alliaace with 
one of the aacient houaea of Europe, 
liaot whom the priaciplea of the Revolu- 
B had deciarea eternal war. Every 
daaa of politiciaiia haa Ita faaatica, and in 
that of the aacieat Jacobina were many 
who would rather have periahed by the 
abort, aharp terrors of the Republican guil- 
lotine, than aurvived to linger in a dunoeon 
during the pleasure of a aon-in-law of tlie 
Emperor of Germany. Such ideas, incon- 
aiatent aa they were in Uiemselvea, and ut- 
terly irreconcilable with the quiet, gentle, 
and irreproachable character of Maria 
Louiaa, who could never be justly accused 
ef even attemptiQ{[ to influence herhus- 
iMad upoa any political aubject, circulated, 
aevertoelesa, and were even accredited in 
pelitieal aociety., There waa iadeed thia 



■gaia 
turn 



, Ham, 
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argnmeat ta their fkvonr, that no other mo^ 
tive could be aaaigaed for BuonapartaJa 
apariug Auatria when ahe waa lying at hie 
mercy, and choooing a partner out of her 
royal family, than the deaira of allyiaff 
himself with the Houae of Hapabuig, ui 
of gaining such acoeaa aa could be attained 
by each aa alliaace to a ahare ia the righta 
aad privilege* of the moat aacieat hered- 
itary dyaaaty of Earope. But ia approach* 
ing to that fraternal alliance with legiti- 
mate royalty, Napoleon proportionally 
abandoned tiioae revolutioaaiy prinoiplea 
and aaaociates, by whoae meana he bad 
ftnt climbed to povrer : aad by thia change, 
rather of the basia ef hia authority than cf 
the authority itaalf, he ofl^nded many ef 
the repvblicana, without eflectually gaiuing 
the ariatocrata, to whom hia aew eoaaezion 
might have aeemed a recommendation. 
Iadeed, when his right to aovereicnty waa 
coaaidered without referaace to hia poa- 
aesaion, and hia power to maintaia it, ria. 



Kleoa was ia 
e the bat ia the fable^ The democifeta 
urged agaiaat him hia matrimoBial allianoa 
with a houae of the aaoient regiaae ; while 
the ariatociats held him diaqouified, oa tt> 
count of the origin of hia power under Oe 
revolntionaiy aystem. 

But althoum auch objeetlona eiiated 
among the sedota of both politioal factional 
the great body of the French people would 
have cared little on what principle. Napo» 
leon had ascribed hia title to the Imperial • 
crown, providing he had but been content* 
ed to allow the aubject and himae)f the ad* 
vantage of a short repose from wara and 
conqoeata. Thia tranquillity, however, Waa 
becoming every day leaa probable, for new 
incidenu aeemed to dictate new aeqaiaiv 



r to the empire ; aad unhappily for his 
aad other countriea^ the opportunity 
of aggrandisement waa with Buonaparte oil 
that It wanted, to. recommend it, and tha 
preaaure of the occaaioa waa alwaya a comr 
plete juatificatiott of aoy meaaure which 
the time rendered expedient. 

That which now chiefly occupied hinf^ 
since the overturea for peace with Eng^ 
land had been rendered abortive by tM 
colliaaon of his own confidential enuasary 
with that of Fonch^, waa the deatractioa 
of the sttanflflh, aad the aappiag of the re* 
aources of that ceuafry, by dint of enforo*' 
ing and extending what he called the Eu^ 
ropean Continental Syfelem: which con* 
sisted of the abolition of au commerce^ 
and the reducing eeeh nation, as in tha 
days of primitive barbarism, to veroain aat- 
isfied with iu own predoctiens, however 
inadequate to the reu or artificial waata la 
which ita progreea in society had gradttaUy 
given riae. 

Like moat forei^era. Napoleon under- 
stood little or nothing of the conatitotional. 
opiniona, or influential principles, belong- 
in|{to England. He waa well aeouainted 
with human charaeter, aa modifieu by the 
govemmeata and customa of France an«l 
Italy ; but this experieace na mere qualifi- 
ed bim to judge of the Eadii^h cliaractrr, 
I than the moatperibct acquainUnee with tha 
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flip uid lUl of the Medhtnuieui. ■aoanU 
ing to flT» or m inchm in heipit, would 
prepare ft maviAtte to bolfot with tho pow- 
wAil tidofl whieh bunt and foam on tho 
Bhorea of tho Britiah ialanda. The infbr- 
BMtion which heraeeiTod fromthot hostile 
^ttmatrj, BooMperte coostniod tboordinff 
to biawiahei; and when it wae aoppUea 
by pritato inteUigenoera, they were of 
emirae dealroiw of enhaneiiig the ▼alue of 
wtitt thev told, by exaggerating ita impor. 
taaoe. It wm, indeed, no difficult taaktd 
impoae on n atateaman, ignorant enoegfa of 
the preaent atate of If orth Britain to be- 
Uete, that he conld. et«tt at thio time of 
dcT, hftte diktnihed <fae eecarity of the 
imgoing fkmily, by landing in Scotland 
Mine candidate, having pretenaiona to the 
erown throngh the Honae of Staart. With 
the aame inaeenta^, he concluded every 
warm apeech in Parliament a anmmona to 
i«TOlt^^Tery temporary riot or teatimony 
ef poptiar diapleaaore, IVom whatever 
feaoae, a commencement of open rebellion. 
4Efe could not be oonvinced, that from the 
pecnliarity of the Engliah conatitntion, and 
the temper of her people, auch diaturi>an> 
eea and each violent debateo moat frequent- 
Jt exiat) and althoughi like eropUona on 
the human body, they vn both unpleaaant 
ftAd unaennly, ihey are yet the price at 
which aound interna health ia preaerved. 

Actuated by auch erroneooa viewa as we 
have atated, NHooleon conceived that in 
1910 he aaw in England the important re- 
aulta of hia Continental Syatem, or inter- 
diction of Brittah commerce with the con- 
tinent: 

The asaociationa of the Ludditea, aa they 
were called, were at thia time givinjf great 
-diatorbance in the manufaetoring diatricta 
of England. Theae, it ia well known, were 
framed to prevent the introduction of 
looma wroneht by macbioeiy, or power- 
h>oma, to the aopeieediv the ordinary 
looBia wiou^'t b^ hand, l^e eauae would 
Jiftve equally eziated, and the discontent 
also, if the Continental Syatem had never 
Iteen heard of; for auch diacontent must 
tod will eziat in every trade where a num- 
ber ef men areauddenly thrown out of em- 
ploymevt bv the introduction of ahbravisted 
neaoa of labour. Yet Napoleon never 
doubted that these heart-burnings, and the 
violence of the Parliamentary debates, 
•rose entirely from the new mode he had 
found of striking at Great Britain by the 
deatmction of her commerce. He, there- 
Ibre, as wo shall pieeently see, examined 
all Europe^ with the intention of shotting 
letery creek and 6sbing-port, throueh 
whieh cargoes of muslins or cotton goods 
could by possibility penetrate} and the ab- 
solute authority which he could exereiae 
over tho whole continent, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, and of Uie " stilt vexed" 
Peninsula, entitles us to compare him to 
the hijedAil governor of a jail, who traverses 
hia glootnjr dominions at stated hours, strik- 
hng with his hammer every bar to ascertain 
0iat it rings sound, and proving every 
lock* to see that no secret means of com- 
■Mnleuioii exiata with the iWse part of hu- 



manity. Thua oommeree, the ailkea tie 
which binda nations to each other, whose 
influence is so salutary to all states, so esr 
sential to the veiy existence of many, waa 
in danger of being totally abrouated, unless 
in as far as it was carried on by a system 
of licenses. 

The adoption of this system, which went 
in a great measure to counteract the effects 
of that very Continental system which he 
made it such an especial point to press ami 
enforce upon all neutral powera, was n 
singular sacrifice made by Napoleon, partly 
to necessity, partly to the desire of aecu* 
mnlatin^ treasure. 

The hcenae ayatem was a relaxation «f 
the continental blockade, of which England 
had aet the example by giving protections 
to each neutral vessels, as, clearing out 
fh>m a British port, had a certain proportion 
of their cargo made up of British goods or 
colonial produce. Tnis was what, in me^ 
cantile language, is termed a real transac<> 
tion — ^the British merchandise was pur* 
chased by such as designed to nudce a profit, 
by selling it anain upon any part of the 
oontinent to which they might be able to 
introduce it. Buonaparte, in like manner, 
mnted Imperial licenses, pnrckased for 
MTge sums of money, by which trading ves- 
sels were permitted to import a certain quan* 
tity of colonial produce, on condition of 
exporting an equal proportion of French 
manufactures. This system differed from 
that of England, in this important respect, 
that the demand for articles of the French 
manufactures was entirely simulated. The 
goods were not wanted in Britain, could 
not be re-eold there without payment of 
heavy duties, and were often thrown into 
the sea in preference to dischaxi^ng the 
Enfflish duties upon them. Editions of 
bot^s, a commodity thus exported, and 
thus disposed of, were wittily said to be 
md timtm DeMtni. The prune cost at 
which these French goods had been pur- 
chased, in compliance with Buonaparte *a 
regulations, wss of course laid upon the 
ccNonial goods, which were the only actual 
subject of trade. Thus, if the French 
manufacturers derived any profit from the 
transaction, it waa raiaed, not by their 
goods being exported and sold in foreign 
countries, in the usual course of trade, Mt 
by the prime cost being imposed as a tax 
upon the colonial produce imported ; nod 
the price was paid, of course, not by the 
foreign market, which the goods seldom 
reached, but by the French consumers of 
sumir, rum. and coffee. 

The real temptation for continuing thie 
attempt to force a trade, was as we have 
seen, the imnossibility of dispensing with 
colonial proouce entirely, and the large 
revenue accruing to the French government 
from these licenses, who, in this manner, 
exercising a complete monopoly in a trade 
which they interdicted to all others, mad^ 
immense additions to the treasure which al- 
niost choked the vaults of the pavilion Mar- 
san, in the Tuilleries. 

llie lansnage held by the minister of Na- 
poleon to ae powers thus affected, i 
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•d tlieMlbre to the foUowing prapositi^a : 
*-" Yon shall thttt voor jiorts aguaat Brit- 
nh commodities ; Mr, without your doing 
M>, it will be impossible for the Emperor 
Nsi^leoB to hamble the Mistress or the 
geas. But while jott are thus deprived of 
«}1 commerce, whether psssive or sctive. 
Napoleon reserves to himself, by the sys- 
tem of license, the pririlege of porchasing 
nod dealing in the commodities of Britain 
mad her colonies, which, reaching yonr 
cosntryby anjr other mode than through his 
peimission, will be subject to confiscation, 
aay, to destruction.'' 

At a later period, Buonaparte greatly re- 
notted that he had snfiered the emolument 
derived from the license-trade/ lo seduce 
him into relaxing his Continental System. 
He seems to lament having relinquished 
baa supposed advantage, as a vindictive free- 
booter might remt his having been reduc- 
ed to let go his bold on his enemy's threat, 
by the tempting opportunity of plunginghis 
hand into the pocket of a bystander. The 
injustice which thus imposed on neutrals 
tifte necessity of abstaining from a lucialiTe 
commerce, which France, the belligerent 
power, reserved to herself the privilege of 
carrying on in soch degree as she might find 
convenient, was of to crying a description, 
that, at any other time tntn during the irre- 
sistible ascendency of Napoleon, the very 
mention of it would have revolted all Eu- 
rope. And even na times stood, the non- 
eompliaace with terms so harsh and nnjust, 
cost the iall of two European thrones, ere 
•it became the means of undermining that 
of Napoleon himself. 

The fitst of the royal sufferers was the 
brother of Napoleon, Louis Buonaparte, 
who had been created Ring of Holland. By 
every account which we have been able to 
collect, Louis was an amisble, well-inten- 
tioned, and upright man, of a romantic 
disposition, ana a melancholic completion, 
which he had increased bv studying th6 
sentimental philosophy of Rousseau. But 
he was, in his brother's language, an ideolo- 
gist ; that is. one who is disposed to do that 
wh«ch is rignt according to principle, rath- 
er than that which circumstances render ex- 
pedient, lie was embarrassed bv some fam- 
ily disputes, and lived on indifferent terms 
uuth his wife, who was a greater favourite 
with Napoleon than was Louis himself. 
Since be had been under the necessity of 
accepting the crown of Holland, he had en- 
deavoured to afford that country all the pro- 
tection which could be derived from his 
near relationship to Napoleon } and if he 
could not save his . subjects entirely ftt>m 
Che evils of a conquered and dependent 
stste, he endeavoured to diminish these as 
much as bis means permitted. The Duteh, 
a «a]m and deliberate people, ^ve Louis 
fidl >:redit for his efforts, and, in general, 
tegarded bim as their friend and protector. 
But at the period we treat of, the evils 
which approached their state were far be- 
jpoad XiOttia's power to avert proven to mod- 
ify. Other countries may have more or less. 
of a commefcial cbaraeter, but Holland ex- 
felaby pnmiiBf re ttAvnly. I;wasth«iB* 



fluence of commerce which gained her am- 
phibiotts territory from the waves, aod, wereT 
that influence withdrawn, her fair towns 
must again become fishing villages ) her 
rich pMtores must return to ibeir original 
state of salUwator marshes, shallows, and 
sand-baafcs. The French exactions ab^a^y 
paid, to the amount of one hundred millions 
of francs, had purehaaed, as the nativea of 
Holland fondly imagined, some right \o ex- 
ert the small means of commerce which 
remained to them, and which, under King 
Louis's sanction, were almost entirely en- 
gaged in traffic with England, now declar- 
ed contraband. 

Napoleon used threats and commands to 
induce Louis to bring his subjects to a mom 
rigorous observance of the Continental Sys- 
tem, while Louis employed expostulation 
and entreaty in behalf of the nation over 
whom he had been called to rule. Each 
brother grew more obstinate in his opinion, 
and at length, as the Emperor beaan to see 
that neither fear nor fkvour cotud induce 
Louis to become the agent of oppreasion in 
Hcdiand, his removal from that conntry was 
distinctl^r pointed at as the conse<)uenee of 
bis obstinacy. It was intimated, in a report 
by Champagny, tlio Duke de Cadore, that 
the aitoation of Louis on the throne of Hol*> 
land was rendered critical, by his feelings 
being divided betwixt the imprescriptible 
duties which he owed to France, and to his 
family, and the interest which it was nato* 
ral he should tske in the welfare of Dutch 
commerce. To terminate this strife in his 
brother's mind, the report informed the 
public that Napoleon meant to recall the 
Prince of his blood whom he had placed on 
the Duteh throne, since the first duty of a 
French Prince having a place intheauccea* 
sioo to that monarchy, was to France ex- 
clusively ; and it was intimated, that Hol- 
land, divested of her King, and her nominal 
independence, would be reduced to the coih 
dition of a province of France, occupied by 
French troops, and French officers of tb* 
revenue ; and thus deprived of the means 
of thwarting the Continental System, so 
necessary for the subjugation of Britain, by 
the obstinate continuance of commercial 
intercourse with a nation under the ban of 
the empire. 

This report is peculiarlv interesting, as 
explanatorv of Buonaparte's views respect 
ing the rights' and regal authority of the sov- 
ereigns whom he created and displaced- at 
pleasure, as tlie interests of Franco, or rath- 
er as his own, required, or seemed to re- 
quire. Either, however, J^apoleon became* 
for the momont, ashamed to acknowledge 
this fact so broadlv ; or he thought that soch 
a contradiction orhis repeated declarations 
might have a bad effect upon the Wostpha- 
lian subiects of Jerome, and upon the Span- 
iards, whom ho desired to become those of 
Joseph ; or, perhapfe, the remonstrances of 
Louis produced some temporary effect up- 
on his mind : for he stopped short in his fhJI 
purpose, and on the 16tJi March concluded 
a treaty with Louis, the terms of which 
were calculated, it was said, to arrange die- 
pated pointo betwixt the tovereigae, m^. 
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tender the iedependeaoe ofHoUuid eoiwk- 
tent with the neoeturj conTormiij to the 
Coatmefttal STitcna. 

By thii treaty, Zealand, Dutch Brsbaat. 
and the whole coarve of the Rhine, aa well 
the risht aa the left bank, were tranaferred 
from Holland to France. French ofiBcera 
of the cttatoma were to be placed in'all the 
Dutch narboura ; eighteen thooaand troops 
were to be maintained by the kingdom of 
Hi^and, of whom aix thooaand were to be 
French ; a ieet waa to be fitted oat by the 
eame" kingdom for the aervice of France; 
•English mana&ctorea were to be prohibited 
by the Dutch government ; and other re- 
itribtiona were aubacribed to by Looia^ in 
hopea his brother'a atem resolution might 
be so far aoftened aa to leave the remain- 
ing pottiona of the territoriea of Holland 
in a state of nominal independence. But 
be waa aoon made sensible that this waa no 
pert of Napoleon's intentions. Instead of 
eix thousand French troops, twenty thoo- 
aand. were aaaembled at Utrecht, with the 
purpoae of being poured into Holland. In- 
stead of thia foreign soldiery being atation- 
ed on the coasts, where alone theif prea- 
ence could be re^uiaite to prevent the con- 
traband trade, which was the aole pretest 
of introdncine them at all, Louia waa in* 
formed, that tber were to take military pos- 
•eaeion of the whole country } and that the 
head-quartera of this army, which waa to- 
tally independent of hia authority, were to 
be eatablished at Amsterdam, hia capital. 

Seeing himself tbna deprived by his bro- 
ther of ul power in the kingdom which was 
•till called his, Louis generously refused to 
play the pageant part of a monarch, who 
could neither exert his rights nor protect 
hia subjects. 

On the 1st of July he executed a deed of 
abdication in favour of his son, then a mi- 
nor, expreaaing an affectionate hope, that 
thoofffa lie himself had been ao unhappy aa 
to offend his brother the Emperor, he would 
not, nevertheless, visit with his displeasure 
hia innocent and unoffending family. In a 
letter from Haarlem, dated the 1st July, 
Louia enlarged on the cauaea of his abdica- 
tion, in a manner honourable to his bead 
and ilia heart, and with a moderation, when 
he apoke of his brother, which gave weight 
to his just complaints. ''He could not," 
he said, ** consent to retain the mere title 
of King, separated from all real authority in 
his knigdom,*hiB capital, or oven his palace. 
Ho ahould be in auch a case tbft witness of 
all that paased, without the power of influ- 
encing tne current of events for the good of 
his people, yet remaining responsible for 
evila Which he could neither remedy nor 
pre vent. He had long foreseen the extrem- 
ity to which he waa now reduced, but could 
not avoid it without sacrificing hia most sa- 
cred duties, ^without ceasing to bear at heart 
the happiness of his people, and to connect 
bis own fate with that of the country. 
This,^' he said, " waa impossible. Per- 
haps,'' he continued, " I am the only ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of Holland with 
Fmnce. Should that prove tiie case, I may 
AaA tome «oiiaoUtion in dragging out the 



remainder of a wandering and laagiaiahiflg 
life, at a diatance from my family, my coon- 
try, and the good people of Holland, ao late- 
ly my aubjecta." 

Having finished his vindication, and ad- 
justed means for making it public, which 
ne could only do by transmitting it to Eng- 
land, the Ex-King of Holland entertained 
a chosen partv of friends at his palace at 
Haarlem until near midnight, and then 
throwing himself into a plain carriage which 
waa in attendance, left behind him the king- 
ly name and the kingly revenue, rather than 
hold them without 'the power of discharg* 
ing the corresponding duties of a sovereign. 
Louis retired to Grata, in Styria, where he 
lived in a private manner, upon a moderate 
pension, amusing his leisure with literature, 
liift more ambitious consort, with a much 
more ample revenue, settled herself at Pa- 
ris, where her wit and talents, independent 
of her connexion with Napoleon, attracted 
around her the world of faahion, of which 
she waa a distinguished ornament. 

Buonaparte, as was to have been expect- 
ed, paid no regard to the claim of Louis's 
son, in whose favour fats father had abdicat- 
ed. He created that young person Grand 
Duke of Benr, and, althou^ he waa yet 4 
child, he took an opportunity to make him 
a apeech, which we have elsewhere advert- 
ed to, in which, after inculpating the con^ 
duct of his brother, the tenor ji which be 
stated could be accotinted for by .ma'eJy 
alone, be explained in few words the luti^s 
incurred by his satellite sovereigns. ** Ne« 
ver forget, that whatever position you may 
be required to occupy, in order to conform 
to my line of politica, and the interest of 
my empire, your first duty must always re- 
gard MS, your second most have reference 
to France. All your other duttea, even 
those towards tiie countries which I com- 
mit to your charge, are secondary to tliese 
primary obligationa.^' 

Thus was the leading principle cleariy 
announced, upon which tne nominal inde- 
pendence of kingdoms allied to France was 
in future to be understood aa resting. The 
monarcha, to whom crowns were ansigned, 
were >but to be regarded aa the lieutenants 
of the kingdoms io^which they ruled ; and 
whatever part the interest of their domin- 
ions might call upon them to act, they were 
still subject, in the first instance, to the 
summons and control oftheir liege lord the 
Emperor, and compelled to prefer what his 
pleasure should term the weal of France, to 
evenrother call of duty whatsoever. 

Tne fate of Holland waa not long unde- 
cided. Indeed it had probably l>een deter- 
mined Oft aa far back a> Charopagny's first 
report, Hn which it had bben intimated, that 
Holland, with all ita provinces, w;ui to be- 
come an integral part of France. Thia was 
contrary to the pledge civen bv Napoleon to 
the Senate, that the Rhine should be eon- 
sidCred as the natural boundary of France ; 
nor was it less incoosistont with his pre- 
tended determination, that the independ- 
ence of Holland ahould be respected and 
maintained. But both these engagementa 
yielded to the fofpe of the ranoiuiig.iiaeil* 
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bj bis ■MMi<h-ptoC0 Champany, in 
ni»iidiiig tiM aalon of Hoflaad with tlie 
Freaeli Mopirt, and witli Fraoee itself.' 
Tbej we worth qaoUng, wore it only to 
ahow bow little meo cf aoooe aie asbaoMd 
to prod«ce the weakeat aad moat inoonaia- 
ICBt ammenU wben tbej apeak aa baving 
both tbe power aed tbe aetUed purpooe to 
do wrong. 



" Holiaod," aaid the miniater, whoae veiy 
froBtenr readera hia afgaoiaata iatereat- 
ing, " ia IB a maaner an eoianation ftom the 
torritofy of France, aad ia aeeeaaanr to the 
full eoiapleiaeat of the empire. To poa> 
aeaa the eatire Rhiae/' (which had been 
propeaad aa the natural booadary of Fraoee) 
*' year auyeaty Boat extend the ftoatter to 
the Z«/der-Zce. Thua the coorae of all 
the rirera which ariae in France^ or which 
bathe her ftootiery will belong to her aa far 
aa the aea. To leave in the handa of atran- 
gor» the nootha of our hTera, would be, 
bira, to confine yoor power to an ill-bonnd- 
instead of extending ita do- 
natoral limita befitting an 



rank to wbidi he bad bem rained, by bim- 
aelf I to diainherit hia nephew ; to go nigh 
taxing ao near a relation with mentj imbe- 
cility ; aad all ob ao alight a mofocatioo : 
^— for the only real point of dilforenee, that, 
Tis. reapeetiog the £ngliab commerce, had 
been yielded by Lonia in the traa^ which < 
Napoleon hiMi aigned, bat only, it aeesMd, 
for the porpoae of breaking it. It waa ob. 
aerred, too, that in the manly, bat reapee^• 
fal oppoaitioBy made by Looia to hia brotb- 
er'a wiahea. there appeared nothing to pro> 
voke the diiq»leaaare of Napoleon, Iboagb 
one of the moat irritable of B '^* ' 



ed monarchy, ii 
miaioaa to the 
imperial throne 

Ob each precioaa reaaoning, (mnch on a 
par with the claim which Napoleon aet op 



to Great Britain aa the natnral appendage 
of France, along with the lale of Oleroa,) 
Holland waa, 9th Jaly 1810, declared aa 
iotegral part of the French empire. 

Bat the naarpation waa not unaTonged. 
It coat Baonapwte a ireater declension in 
pttbiic opinion than had arisen even from 
nta ttBpnncipied atteropta on Spain. It is 
tree, none of the bloody and extenaively 
mieerd>le conaeqaencea had occurred in 
Holland, which had been occasioned by the 
Iransactaona at Bayonne. But the aeixnre of 
Holland broagbt Buonaparte's worst fanlt, 
hia ambition, before the poblic^in a aiore 
broad and decided point of view. 

There were people who could endure hia 
rabbiag strangera, who were yet abocked 
thai he, ao fond of hia kindred, and in gene- 
ral ao liberal to them, should not hare hesi- 
tated to dethrone his own brother, merely 
for entertaining aeatimenta becoming the 



with which hia ambition waa implicaled. 
It aeemed a apeeiea of gratuiloua vielence, 
acted aa if to ahow that no circumataBCe oT 
relatioaabip, family feeling, or compaaaieo, 
(to awke no mention of joatice or ou>derv 
tion,) could interfere with or check the 
prograea of Napoleon'a ambitioa ; aad wbilat 
the more aaagniae propheaied, that he who 
raa ao rashly, might one day run himaelf to 
a doae, all ajgreed that hia empire, cofla« 
poaed of aoeh heterogeneooa porta, could 
not, in al« probability, anrviTe the mortal 
date of the founder, aoppoaing it to laat ao . 
long. In the mean tiato it waa erideat, 
that the condition of no atate, however 
aolemnly guaranteed by Buonaparte him- 
aelf, c<mld be conaidered aa aecura or free 
from change while it waa aubject to hia 
influence. To conclude the wh<»le, tbn 
Dutch were informed by the Emperor with 
bitter compoanre, that "be had hoped to 
unite them to France aa alliea, by giving 
them a prince of hia own blood aa a ruler j 
that hia bopea, however, bad been deceiv- 
ed ; and that he had shown more forbear- 
ance than conaiated with hit character, oi 
than hia risbti reqoired ;"— 4bua intimating 
aome farther and nnexpreaaed aaverity. 
which he might have felt himaelf iuaUfied 
in adding to the virtaal exile of hia Brother^ 
aad the coofiacatioa of hia late domiaioaa : 
and inainuating, that the Dutch bad eacaped 
cheaply with the loaa of their aoparaia na- 
tional exiateaco. 
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"Ihmandt, 



Ijr the deatructioB of the kingdom of Hoi- 
laad, a aew aceptre, aad that of Napoleoo'a 
ewB formiag, waa brokea, aa he wreached 
H BBt of the baadacf hia brother. U the 



caae of Sweden, and in bopea of inauring 
the patronage of the French Emperor, or 
averting hia enmity, a diadem waa placed 
OB the browa of one, who, like Napoleo«. 
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bioMelf, bad conmeiieed hii cireer m m 
Mhitor of fortotte. 

We have repeatedly obterred, that the 
ai^ spirit and intrepid enterprise of Gns- 
tavas IV.y aosnpported as the^ were eitbe^ 
bjT distiogtttshed military abilities, or by 
effectual power, seemed as if he aped the 
parta of GusUtus Adolphas or Charles 
XII., without eonsidering the declined 
«ottditaon of the eoantiy be governed, or 
the inferiority of bis own tsleats. Swe- 
den had suffered great losses by the daring 
■laaner ia which this prince maintsined the 
ancient principles of aristocracy against the 
overwhelming power of France. 

Pomerania, being the only dominion be- 
kHiging to Sweden on the south side of the 
Baltic, had been taken possession of by 
France in the war of 180o-7 ; and Rossia, 
who had been a party to that war, and who 
had encouragea Gustavus to maintain it, 
had, since cnsnginff her politics at the 
tieaty of Tilsit, herself declared war 
against Sweden, for the sole and undisguis- 
ed purpose of possessing herself of Finland, 
which she had succeeded in appropriating. 
Sweden had, therefore, lost, under this ill- 
fated monarch, above one-third of her ter- 
ritories, and the inhabitants became anx- 
ious to secure, even were it by desperate 
ineasures, the independence of that which 
remained. There were fears lest Russia 
should aspire to the conquest of the rest of 
the ancient kingdom— rears that France 
might reward the adhesion and the suffer- 
ings of Denmark, by uniting the crown of 
Sweden with that of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and aiding the subjugation of the 
country with an auxiliary army. While 
Uios0 calamitiea impended over their an- 
cient state, the Swedea felt confident that 
Gustavus was too rash to avert the storm 
by submission, too weak, and perhaps too 
unlucky, to resist its violence. This con- 
viction led to a conspiracy, perhaps one of 
the most universal known in history. 

The unfortunate kinr was seized upon 
and made prisoner in Nfarch 1809, without 
any other resistance than his own unassist- 
ed sword could maintain : and so little 
were the conspirators afraid of his being 
able to find a party in the sUte desirous of 
replacing him in the government, that they 
were content he should have his liberty } 
and a suitable pension, on his sgrecinff to 
consider himself as an exile from Sweden ; 
in which sentence of banishment, with tit- 
tle pretence to justice, his wife, sister of 
the Empress of Russia, and his children, 
comprehending the heir of his crown, were 
also included. 

The Duke of Sudermania, uncle of the 
dethroned Prince, was called to the throne, 
and the succession of the kingdom was 
destined to Christian of Aognstenberg, s 
IMnce of the House of HoUtein. Peace 
was made by the new King with Russin, at 
the expense t»f ceding Finland and the Isle 
of Alan to that power. Soon afterwardsi a 
tieaty was signed at Paris, by which Charles 
XIII. promised to adhere to the Continent- 
al avstem, and to shut his porta against 
all British commerce, with certain indul- ' 



gCBoea on the article of salt and colonial 
produce. In reuuital, Napoleon restored 
to Sweden her Continental province of 
Pomeraaia, with the Isle of Rugen, reserv- 
ing, hoMrever, such donations or pensions 
as he had assigned to his soldiers, or fol- 
lowers, upon tlKwe territories. But though 
the politics of Sweden were thus entirely 
changed, its revolution was destined to pro- 
ceed. 

The King being aged, the eyes of the 
pefiple were fixed on the successor, or 
Crown Prince, who took u,'*on himself the 
chief labour of the government, and ap- 
pears to have given satisfaction to the na- 
tion. But his government was of short du- 
ration. On the 28th of May 1810, while 
reviewing some troops, he suddenly fell 
from his horse and expired on the spot, 
leavlngf Sweden i«ain without any head 
excepting the old King. This event agitat- 
ed toe whole nation, and various candi- 
dates were proposed for the succession of 
the kingdom. 

Among these was the King of Denmark, 
who, after the sacrifices he nad made for 
Buonaparte, had some right to expect his 
support The son of the late unfortunate 
monarch, rightful heir of the crown, and 
named like him Gustavus, was also propos- 
ed as a candidate. Tho Duke of Olaen- 
burg, brother-in-law of the Emperor of 
Russia, had partizans. To each of these 
candidates there lay practical objections. 
To have followed the line of lawful suc- 
cession, and called Gustavus to the throne, 
(which could not be forfeited by his father's 
infirmity, so far as he was concerned,) 
would have l>een to place a child at the head 
of the state, and must have inferred, amid 
this most arduous crisis, all the doubts and 
difRcultiesvof choosing a regent. Bach 
choice might, too. be the means, at a fhtnre 
time, of reviving his father's claim to the 
crown. The countries of Denmark and 
Sweden had been too long rivals, for the 
Swedes to subject themselves to the yoke 
of tho King of Denmark ; and to choose 
the Duke of Oldenbnrg would have been, 
in effect, to submit themselves to Russia, 
of whose last behaviour towards her Swc-. 
den had considerable reason to complain. 

In this embarrassment they were thought 
to start a happy ides, who proposed to con- 
ciliafe Napoleon by bestowing the ancient 
crown of the Goths upon oue of his own 
Field-Marshals, and a high noble of his 
empire, namely, John Julian Bsptiste 
Bornadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. This 
distinguished ofllcer was married to a sister 
of Joseph Buonaparte's wife, (daughter of a 
wealthy snd respectable individual, named 
Clary,] through whom he had the advan- 
ttje or an alliance with the Imperial family 
of Napoleon, and he had acouired a high 
reputation in the north of Europe, both 
when governor of Hanovor, and admiais<^ 
trator of Swedish Pomerania. On thelat* 
ter occasion, Bemadotte was said to have 
shown himself in a particular manner the 
friend and protector of the Swedish nation : 
and it was even insinuated that he would 
not be averse to exchange the erron of 
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Popery for the rearmed teneti of I either. 
Tlie Swedish nation Tell very generally into 
the line of policy which prompted thii 
clioice. Hamiliating as it might at another 
period have been to a people proud of their 
•Bcient renown, to choose for their master 
a foreign aoldier, dilTcring from them in 
Uith and religiona faith, such an election 
jet promised to place at the head of the na- 
tion a person admirably qaalificd to com- 
pcehena and encounter the difficulties of 
the time ; and it was a choice, sure, as they 
tfiottght, to be agreeable to him upon whose 
ttod the world seemed to depend. 

Yet, there is the best reason to doubt, 
whether, in preferring Bernadotte to their 
vacant throne, the Swedes did a thing which 
was sratiQ^ittg to Napoleon. The name of 
the Crown Prince of Sweden elect, had 



i known in the wars of the Revolution, 
before that of Buonaparte had been heard 
of. Bernadotte had been the older, there- 
ibro, though certainly not the better sol* 
ifier. On the 18th Bramaire, he was so far 
from joining Buonaparte in his enterprise 
■gainst the Council of Five Hundred, not- 
withstanding all advances made to hini. 
tint he was on the spot at St. Cloud armed 
tad prepared, had circumstances permitted, 
ta place himself at the head of any part of 
Ae military, who might be brought to de- 
clare for the Directory. And although, like 
•very one else, Bernadotte submitted to the 
Consular srstem, and held the govemmen. 
of HoUana under Buonaparte, yet then, as 
well as nnder the empire, he was always 
aaderstood to belong to a class of officers, 
whom Napoleon employed indeed, and re- 
warded, but without loTing them, or per- 
haps relying on them more than he was 
eompelled to do, althougli their character 
was in most instances a warrant for their 
fidelity. 

These officers formed a comparatiTely 
msU cisss, yet comprehending some of the 
OMMt distinguished names in the French ar- 
my, who, in seeing the visionary Republic 
giide fh>m their grasp, had been, neverthe- 
Mss, unable to forget the promises held out 
to them by the earlier dawn of the Revolu- 
tion. Reconciled by necessity to a state of 
■erritude which they could not avoid, this 
party considered themselves as the soldiers 
of France, not of Napoleon, and followed the 
b«nner of their country rather than the for- 
tones of the Emperor. Without being per- 
sonally Napoleon's enemies, they were not 
the fnends of his despotic power , and it 
was to be expected, should any oooortunity 
occur, that men so thinking woula make a 
stand, for the purpose of introducing some 
modifications into the arbitrary system 
which the Emperor had esUiblished. 

Napoleon, always deeply politic, unless 
when carried off by suddep bursts of tem- 
perament, took, as already mentioned, 
mat care in his distribution of duties and 
honours, at once to conceal from the pub- 
lic the existence of a difference in opinion 
among his general officers, and also to arm 
the interests t>f those patriots themselves 
against their own speculative opinions, by 
rendering the present state of things too 



beneficial to them for their beinir easily in- 
duced to attempt any change. Still it nmj 
nevertheless be conceived, that it was sot 
out of this class of lukewarm adherents kM 
would have voluntarily selected a candidata 
for a kingdom, whico, being removed «| 
some distance from the Influnnce of Franca, 
he would niore willingly have seen confer* 
sed on some oue, whose devotion to the 
will of his Emperor was not likely to be 
disturbed by any intrusion of conscientioat 
patriotism. 

But, besides the suspicion entertained Iff 
Napoleon of Bemadotte's political «opia- 
ions, subjects of positive discord haid re- 
cently arisen between them. Bernadotte 
had been blamed by the Empetor for per- 
mitting the escape of Romans and the Span- 
iards, as already mentioned. At a later pe- 
riod, he was commander of the Saxon trootn 
in the campaign of Wagram ; and, notwitn* 
standing a sot of very scientific manoHivres * 
by whicn he detained •General Bellegardo 
on the frontiers of Bohemia, when his pres- 
ence might have been essentially useful to 
the Archduke Charley, he was censured by 
Nrpoleon as tardy in his movements. 

The landing or the English at Walcheren 
induced Fouch^, as has been already said, 
with the concurrence of Clarke, then Min- 
ister at War, to intrust Bernadotte with tha 
charge of the defence of Flanders and Hol- 
land. But neither in this service had ha 
the good, fortune to please the Emperor. 
Foucn^, at whose' instance be had accepted 
the situation, was already tottering in of- 
fice ; and the ill-selected expression, " that 
however necessary Napoleon was to the 
f^lory of Prance, yet his presence was not 
indispensable to repel invasion," was inter- 
preted into a magnifying of themselves at 
the expense of tbe Emperor. Napoleoa 
made his displeasure manifest by depriving 
Bernadotte of the command in Belgium, 
and sending him back to the north of Ger* 
many ; and it is said that the general, on 
his part, was so little inclined to make a se- 
cret of nis resentment, that he was remark- 
ed as a fiery Gascon, who, if he should ever 
have an opportunity, would be likely to do 
mischief. 

But while such were the bad terms be- 
twixt the Emperor and his general, tha 
Swedes, unsuspicious of the true state of 
the case, imagmed, that in clioosing Berna- 
dotte for successor to their thione, they 
wero paying to Buonaparte the most ac- 
ceptable tribute. And, nolvvithstandingthat 
Napoleon was actually at variance with Ber- 
naootte, and although, in a political view, 
he would much rather have given his ud to 
the pretensions of the King of Denmark, ha 
was under the necessity of reflectinp^, that 
Sweden retained a certain degree of inde- 
pendence ; that the sea separated her shore* 
from his armies 5 and that, however willing 
to conciliate him, the Swedes were not in 
a condition absolutely to be compelled to 
receive laws at his hand. It was necessa- 
ry to, acquiesce in their choice, since ha 
eonld not dictate to them ) oad by dotnaso 
he might at the same time exhibit um^ww 
splen<nd example of the height to whici^ 
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kWatrnee eoaattctod his fSMnli^oriiit 
•WB dettre to iMiit Uieir promotion, aad of 
tiMft wkieb Bbght be more doabtfal than the 
two lint propoeitioBS,— of bU wtllingneet 
to pey deftrence to the clnims of a people 
IB electing their chief migiatrate. when, 
therefore, Bemadjtte, protesting thnt be 
woold be eiclttsivelj guided by Napoleon's 
winbee in persning or relin^aiehinff this im- 
portant object, beaooght hun for his conn- 
toMBoe with the Sutea of Sweden, who 
were to elect the Crown Prince, Bnona- 
parte aniwered, that he woald not inter- 
fere jn the election by any tolicitations or 
arguments, init that he gave the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo his permission to be a candi* 
date, ano should be well pleased if he prov- 
ed a successful one. Such is Nspoleon's 
account of the transaction. We have, 
however, been favoured with some manu- 
■cript obeervations, in which a very differ- 
ent colour is given to Napoleon's proceed- 
ings, and which prove distinctly, that while 
Napoleon treated the Crown Prince Elect 
of Sweden with fair language he endeav- 
oured by underhand intrigoea to prevent 
the accomplirhment of his hopes.* 

The Swedes, however, aemaioed fixed in 
tlieir choice, notwithstanding the insinu- 
ations of Desangier. the French envoy, 
whom Nwoleon alterwards affected to 
disown ano recall, for supporting in the di- 
et of Orebro, the interest of the King of 
Denmark, instead of that of Bemadotte. 

Napoleon's cold assent, or rather an as- 
aunnce that he would not dissent, being 
thus wrung reluctantly from him, Bema- 
dotte, owing to his excellent character 
among the Swedes, and their opinion of 
his interest with Napoleon, waa chosen 
Crown Prince of Sweden by the States of 
that kingdom, 21st August 1810. Napo- 
leon, aa he himself aeknowledms, waa en- 
abled to resist^ though with diiilcnlty, a 
Btrong temptation to retract his consent, 
and defeat the intended election. Perhaps 
this onfriendly disposition might be in 
■ome doffree overcome by the expectation, 
that by tneir preaent choice the Einperor 
of France would secure the accession of 
Sweden to the anti-commercial s^tem; 
whereas, by attempting a game which he 
was not equally sure of winning, he might, 
indeed, have disappointed a man whom he 
loved not, but bv doing so must run the 
risk of throwing Uie Statea of Sweden, who 
were not likely to be equally uilanimoos in 
.behalf of any other Frvnch candidate, into 
the anna of England, his avowed foe ; or of 
Buaaia, who, since the treaty of Scfaoen- 
brun, and Napoleon's union with the House 
of Austria, could only be termed a doubtful 
and cloudy friend. 

But he endeavoured to obtain from Ber- 
nadotte some guarantee of his dependence 
opon France and iu Emperor. He took 
the opportunity of making the attempt 
when Bemadotte applied to him for letters 
of emancipation from his sllegiance to 



••flss AppsDdix,«fo. VI. RufleetioM on ths 
esqdoet or KapoMon uwardi the f>own Prince of 



France, which could not decently be with 
held from the Prince Royal of another 
countiy. " The expediting of the lettera 
patent," aaid Napoleon, ** has been retarded 
enr a proposal made bjjr the Council, that 
Bemadotte should previously bind himself 
never to bear arms against Napoleon." 
Bemadotte exclaimed against a proposal 
which must have left him in the nak of a 
French general. The Emperor waa asham- 
ed to persist in a demand so unreasonable, 
and dismissed him wit|i the almost pro* 

Ehetic words,—" Go— our deaboiea mitat 
e accomplished." He promised tie Prince 
Royal two millions of francs as ai indem- 
.nity for the principality of Pontu Corvo^ 
and otl.er possessions which had been ae* 
signed to nim in Holland, and which he 
restored on ceasing to be a aubject of 
France. It is sinflular enough that Napo- 
leon, while at Sl Helena, permitted him- 
self to assert that he had mode a preaent of 
this money, (of which only one million waa 
ever paid,) to enable Bemadotte to take 
possession of his new dimity with becom- 
inffsplendour. 

To bring the affairs of Sweden to a cloae 
for the present, we mav here add, that, 
though that nation were oesirons to escape 
the renewal of the desperate and hopelesa 
straggle with France, they were most un- 
willing^ nevertheless, to lose the advintagea 
of their commerce with England. 'The.^ 
conduct of the national business soon de-^ 
volved entirely upon the Crown Prince, the. 
a|ge and infirmities of the King not permit- 
ting him to conduct them any longer. It 
became Bemadotte's, or, as no waa now. 
named, Charles John's difficult and deli- 
cate task to endeavou> at once to propitiate 
France, and find excuses which might ^3b^^ 
pose Buonaparte to grant some relaxation 
on the subject of the Continental System. 
But as it was impossible for the Prince of 
Sweden to disguise his motive for evading 
a cordial co-operation in Napoleon's favour- 
ite measure, so the latter, about three 
months after the accession of his former 
companion in arms to supreme power, 
grew impatient enough to overwhelm tho 
Swedish minister, Baron Lagerbielke, with 
a tirade similar to his celcbratea attack on 
Lord Whitworth. He discoursed with the 
utmost volubility for an hour and a quar- 
ter, leaving the astonished ambassador 
scarce an opening to thrast in a word by 
way of observation, defence, or answer. 
" lio they believe in Sweden that I am to 
be ao eaaily duped t Do they think I will 
be satisfied with this half state of things f 
Give me no sentiments ! it is from facts we 
form our opinions. You signed the peace 
with mo in the bcginnins of the year, and 
eogaj^ed yourself then to break on all com- 
munication with Britain ; yet you retained 
an English agent till late in the summer* 
and kept the communication open by w«j ' 
of Gottenburg. Your small islands are so 
many smumling magazines ; your vessela 
meet the English and exchange freighte. 
I have not slept an hour to^ught on ac- 
count of your affairs ; yet you ought lo suf- 
fer me to take repose, I have need of it. 
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Ton Into TesMli in mwmj port m Ent^and. 
Yoa talk of the neceadty of boying Mlt, 
fonooth. !■ it for salt yon go into tho 
Thamea f —Yon talk of anfferiDg, bj an- 
yanodiag the trade. Do jon not believe 
ttat I anlRer T That Germany, Bonrdeaax, 
HoUasd, and France raiferT But it muat 
an be ended. Ton mnat fire on the Eng- 
Kah, and yon mnat confiaeate their mer- 
ehandise, or yon muat have was with 
Fiance. Open war, or coaatant friendahip 
— ^ia 9 my laat word, war nltimate deter- 
minaton. Coold they think in Sweden 
Ihai 1 wonld modify my aystem, becanae I 
love and etteem the Prince Royal T Did I 
■otrlove and etteem the King of Holland f 
He ia my brother, yet I hare broken with 
him : I mto tilenced the voice of nature 
to give ear to that of the general intereat." 
nicae, and maar violent expreasiona to the 
aaoM pnrpoae, 0n«diaparte poured ont in an 
eteration of voice that might be heard in 
the adjoining apartmenta. 

The Emperor'a remonitrancea, trananiit- 
ted bv the ambaandor, were Moonded at 
liie Court of Stockholm by the argumenta 
of Denmark and Roaaia: and the Crown 
Prince waa at laat obligea to give the na- 
tional adherence of Sweden to the Conti- 
■•■tatSyatem, and to declare war againat 
Eaglnid. The Britiih government were 
ftilqp aenaifaleof the conitraint under which 
Sweden acted, and, ao far from acting hoa- 
tilely towaida that kinadom, did not 



t UBj perceptible change in the ve- 
Istiona which nad befoto aubaiated between 



in the meantime, Bemadotte and Napo- 
leon, for a time, veiled under the mnal 
forma of coniteay their mutual dislike and 
leeentment. But the Crown Prince could 
not fofgive the Emperar for an attempt to 
lord it over him like a auperior over a vaa- 
aal, and compelling him, notwithstandiuff 
hie entreatiea, to diatreia hia aubjecta, and 
to lender hia government unpopular, by 
aaerificing a lucrative trade. Napoleon, on 
the other band, was incenaed that Bema- 
dotte, whoae greatneas he cooaidered aa 
eiiating only by hia own permiation, ahould 
affect to differ in opinion from him, or hea- 
itate betwixt obliging France and injuring 
Sweden. 

On other occaatooal differencea betwixt 
the aovereigna, it appeared that there was 
no eager desire on tne pan of the Crown 
Prince of Sweden to oblige the Emperor 
ef France. Repeated demands for sailors 
and soldiers to be engaged in the French 
aervice, were made by Napoleon. Theae 
Bemadotte alwaya contrived to evade, by 
referring to the laws of Sweden, aa a limit- 
ed monarchy, which did not permit him, 
like the abaotnte Majesty of uenmark, to 
dtapose of her sailora at pleasure ; and by 
enbrginff on the nature of the Swedea, 
who, bold and willing aoldiera at home, 
were too much attached to their own cli- 
mate and mannera, to endure those of any 
other country. In theae and anch like ex- 
caaea, no one could read more readily than 
Napoleon, a fixed resolution on the part of 
hia old eompamoQ In ams, not to ji<M to 



the inflnence of France in any point in 
which he could avoid it. And though aa 
outward show of friendahip was maintain- 
ed between the countries, and even be 
tween the aovereigns, yet it was of thu 
insincere kind which waa sure to be brok» 
«n off on the sUshtest collision of their mn- 
loal interests. It remained, however, no* 
disturbed till the eventful year of 18H«« 
We return to the affairs of France. 

The Emperor undertook a tour through 
the provinces of Flanders and Holland, 
with his young Empress, with the view of 
enfbrcing his views and purposes in church 
and state. In the course of this journey, 
one or two remarkable circumstancea took 
place. (The first was his furious reproach- 
es to the clergy of Brabant, who, more 
rigorous Papists than in some other Cstho- 
lic countries, had circulated amon^ their 
congregations the bull of ezcommunicstioa 
fulminated by the Pope against Napoleon* 
The provocation was certainly considera- 
ble, but the mode of resenting it waa inde- 
cently violent. He waa especially angry 
that they appeared without tneir canonical 
dresses. ''You call yourselves priests,'' 
he said j " where are your vestmenu 7 Are 
von attorneys, notaries, or peasants 7 You 
begin by forgetting the respect due to me j 
whereaa, the principle of the Christian 
Church, as these gentlemen (turning to thn' 
Protestant deputiea) can teach yoo, ia, aa 
they have iuat prmessed, to render unto 
C«sar the tnings which are Cesar's. But 
vou — ^you will not pray for your sovereign, 
becanae a Romish priest excommunicated' 
mc. But who gave him such a right f Per- 
haps it is your wish to bring back tortures' 
and scaffolds, but.1 will take care to baffle 

Joo. I bear the temporal sword, and know' 
ow to use it. I am a monarch of God'a 
creation, and yoo reptUea of the earth dare' 
not oppose me. I render an account of my 
government to none save God and Jesus 
Christ. Do you think I am one formed to 
kiss the Pope's slipper 1 Had you the pow- 
er, yon would shave my head, clap' a cowl 
on me, and plunge me in a cloister. But 
if you preach not the Gospel as the Apos- 
tles did, I will banish you from the empire, 
and disperse you like so many Jewa.— And, 
Monsieur le Prefet, see that these men 
swear to the Concordat ; and take care thai 
the orthodox Goapel be taught in the eccle- 
siastical seminaries, that they may send out 
men of sense, and not idiots like these." 
Thus dosed this edifying admonition. 

The Dutdi were under the neceasit^ of 
asauming the appearance of great rejoicmg ; 
yet even the danger of indulging their blunt 
nnmour, could not altogetlier restrain these 
downright merchanta. When the Emperor, 
made a atir about establishing a Chamber o 
Commerce at Amsterdam, one of the Bur- 
gomasters gravelv observed, there was no 
need of a chamber, since a closet would' 
hold all the commerce left them. In lik« 
manner, when Napoleon was vaunting that 
he would soon have a fleet of two hundred 
aail; " And when you have got them." said 
a plain-spoken citisen, " the English will 
have dooble the number." 
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But, mora fofmidable Uiftn Uniit truths 
■nd indifferent jests, then aopetrad. while 
Bttooaparte was in Holland, one or those 
•tern inTocations exciting the people against 
foreign tyranny, which have often occasion- 
ed the downfall of nnjust power, and al- 
ways rendered thoae .vho possefs it unhap- 
py and insecure. ** People of Holland," 
•aid this singular paper, (which may be com- 
parad to the tract called Killing no Murder, 
which droTC sleep from Cromwcirs pil- 
lowi) " why do you fear your oppressor T— 
he is one, yon are many. Appeal to his 
▼ery soldiers ; their desertions in Spain 
show how they hate him ; and even hii gen- 
erals would abandon him, could they secure 
their own rank and grandeur indepeiftlent of 
his. But above all, arise to the task of your 
own redemption ; rise in the fulness of na- 
tional strength. A general revolt of the 
Continent will ensue ; the oppressor will 
fkll, and your triumph will be a warning to 
tjErants, and an example to the world." 

This address produced no perceptible ef- 
fect at the time, but, with other papers of 
the kind, it made a profound impression on 
the public mind. 

On his return to Parie, Napoleon set him- 
•eU* still farther to impose the extension of 
the Continental System, which he was in- 
duced to attempt by the appropriation of 
Holland, and the revolution in Sweden. 
Holding his plan as much more decisive 
than it could have been, even if his power 
■nd his spleen had been adequate to effect 
bis purpose, he cast his eyes in every direc- 
tion, to close every aperture, however 
•mail, through which British commerce, the 
▼ictim he hoped entirely to smother, might 
draw ever so slight a oasp of breath. 

It was a feature of Buonaparte's ambition 
—as indeed it is of inordinate ambition in 
general — ^that whatever additions were made 
to his empire extended his wish of ac^quisi- 
tion. Holland, whose traders were princes, 
•nd she herself the Queen of Commerce, 
had been already devoured, with her ample 
•ea-coast and far-famed harbou rs. Bat oth- 
er cities, less wealthy and famed, yet still 
venerable from their ancient importance, 
must become a part of France, ere Buona- 
parte thought hiB blockade against British 
commerce complete and impervious. 

The seizure of the poor regions called the 
Valois, which had hitherto been suflfered to 
exist as a free republic, gave France the ab- 
solute command of tlie road over the Sim- 
plon ; tiie prooerty, and perhaps the com- 
mana of whicn passage, it being the great 
means of communication betwixt France 
•nd Italy, Napoleon did not incline should 
remain with a petty republic. It was a wuf- 
ficient reason, at tnis unhappy period, for 
depriving any country of its independence, 
that France was to be benefited by the 
change. It was not in this case a bloodless 
one. The poor mountaineers drew to arms, 
and it required some fighting before they 
were compelled to submission, and their 
barren mountains were annexed to France. 
But it was of much greater importance, 
In Napoleon's eye, to prevent ,the com- 
I which he had expelled from Holland 



from shifting its residence to the trading 
towns of the north of Germany, composing 
what was oalled the Anseatic League. A 
new appropriation of territory, therefore, 
united to France the whole sea-coast along 
the GerHian Ocean, comprehending the 
mouths of the Scheldt, the Mouse, and th« 
Rhine ; the Ems, the Weser, and Ine Elbe. 
And it was the Emperor's proposal lo unite 
these maritime territories to France by a ca> 
nal, which was to join the Baltic Ocean to 
the Seine. A considerable proportion of. 
the kingdom of Westphalia, and of the 
Grand Duchy of Berg, both principalities of 
Napoleon's own creation, fell under this 
appropriation, and formed another example, 
had not that of Holland been sufficient, to 
show how little respect Napoleon was dis- 
posed to pay even to those rights which 
emanated from himself, when they inter- 
fered with fVesher plans and wider prospects* 
of ambition. 

Had Prussia retained her ancient influ* 
er.ce as protector of the North, Hamonrg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck, would not have been* 
thus unceremoniously melted down and- 
confounded with the French Empire. But 
while these venerable and well-known firea 
cities sunk without protection or resistance 
under a despotism which threatened to be- 
come universal, a petty state of far leas eon- 
sequence, scarce known as having an inde- 
pendent existence by any who was not inti- 
mate with the divisions of the North of Ger- 
many, found a patron, and a powerful one. - 
This was Oldenburg, a dukedom, the pres- 
ent prince of which was related to the Em- 
peror of Russia, as both were descended of 
the House of Holstein Gottorp, and was, 
moreover, Alexander's brother-in-law. This 
state of Oldenbunr had been studiously ex- 
cepted from the changes made in the North 
of Germany , after the treaty of Tilsit, which 
made the present confiscation of its territo- 
ry an act of more marked slirht towards the 
court of Russia. A formal expostulation 
being transmitted to Napoleon, he propos- 
ed to repair the injury of the Duke of Ol- 
denburg, by assigcing to him the town and 
territory of Erfurt, with the lordship of 
Blankenheim. But the Duke felt himself 
too stronffly supported to be under the ne- 
cessity of surrendering his dominions, and 
receiving othera in exchani^e. The offer of 
indemnity was haughtily rejected ; France 
persevered in her purpose of usurping Ol- 
denburg ; and the Kmperor Alexander, in a 
protest, gravely but temperately worded, n 
copy of which was delivered to every mem- 
ber of the diplomatic bod^*, intimated, thai 
he did not acouiesce in the injury done to a 
prince of his nmily, although he continued 
to adhere to that great line of political inter- 
est which had occasioned the alliance be- 
tween France and Russia. 

The real truth was, that Napoleon, se- 
cure of the friendship of Austria by the late 
alliance, had not, it would seem,' regarded 
Russia as any longer worthy of the same 
observance which he had originally found 
it politic to pay to the Emperor Alexander. 
The Csar himself felt this ; and the very 
large proportion of his subjects composing 
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the party of Old Rassianv, ti» they termed 
thcinserves, who were faTourable to the 
EJiglish alliance, and detested tb«^ connex- 
ion with France, improved the opportunity 
bj pointing out the evils which all classes 
in the coantry endured, from the Cxar's 
having, in complaisance to the plans of Na- 
poleon, decreed the abolition of EAglish 
commerce. They showed that this com- 
pliance with the views of France had been 
Attended with great detriment to his own 
sabiects, who could neither sell their oom- 
modities^ and the produce of their estates, 
for which Britain always offered a market, 
nur acquire the colonial produce and Brit- 
ish manufactured goods, which the con- 
sumption of Russia almost peremptorily de- 
manded. 

An ukase ivas issued on the 31st of De- 
cember J810, which' wa» drawn up with 
considerable art ; for while in words it 
seemed to affirm the eiclusion of British 
manufactures from the empire in general, it 
permitted importations to oe made at Arch- 
angel, PetersDurg, Riga, Revel^ and five or 
six other sea-ports, where various articles 
of merchandize, and, in particular, colonial 
produce, unless proved to belong to Britain, 
might be freely imported. So tliat, while 
appearing to quote and respect the Conti- 
nental System, Napoleon could not but be 
sensible that Russia virtually renounced it. 
But as Alexander had not ventured to avail 
himself of the seizure of. Oldenburg as a 
reason for breaking off his alliance with 
France, so Napoleon, on his part, though 
the changed tone of Russian policy coold 
not escape him. paused, nevertheless, in 
cominff to a final rupture with an enemy so 
powerful, upon the subject of the ukase of 
December JSIO. 

Meantime the Frrnch F.mperor became 
probably sensible that peace with F^ngland 
was the 8ure«t ground upon which he could 
secure his throne. In the month of April 
1810, some attempt at ohtiinin^ terms of 
pacification had been made during the mis- 
sion of Mr. Mackenzie, who was seat to 
Morlaix as agent on the part of the British 
government. It had been not the least cru- 
' el peculiar'rty of this inveterate war, that no 
' cartel for exchaii<^ of prisoners had been 
effected on either side, and of coarse that 
V 04e unhappy persons whom chance had 
t rown into the power of the enemy, had 
10 visible alternative but to linger out their 
K ves in a distant and hostile country, or at 
I ast remain captives till the conclusion of 
'i oetilitics, to which no one could presume 
to assign a date. The orif^inal impediment 
to such an exchant^e, which has in all civil- 
i ed couutries been considered as a debt 
tr dispensaUy due to soften the rigours of 
1% ar and Icbji^n the sufferings of its victims, 
fi as a demand of Napolcf on that the persons 
n owessing no military character, whom he 
Q ad made prisoners contrary to the law of 
n aliens at the comme;icement of hostilities, 
should be exchanged against French sailors 
and soldiers. The British ministers for a 
long time resisted 96 unusual an application, 
to which policy, indeed, forbade them to 
accede. At length, however, the tttfferinge 



of ittdividnala, and cf tbeif families, indae* 
ed the British goverooient to allow the 
French Emperor the advantage of bis op« 
preaeive act in detaining these unfortunate 
persons, and agree that they should be in- 
cluded in the proposed cartel. But when 
the eommissionen met at Morlaix, Mr. 
Mackenzie found himself as far from ap* 
preaching an agreement as ever. The nam* 
uer of French prisoners in Britain was mor« 
by many thousands than that of the Britisl) 
in France ; and Buonaparte, who seldom 
made a bai^n in whicn he did not secure 
the advanUge to himself, insisted that the 
surplus of French prisoners should be es- 
changed for Germans, Spaniards, Portu- 

Fiese, or others wlio should be captive ie 
ranee. 

This was readily agreed to, so far as re> 
garded foreign troops in British pay ; but it 
was equally unreasonable and contrary, to 
usage to require that we should rettore to 
France her native subjects, whose services 
she might use tosngment her military force, 
while we received iu exchange foreigners, 
oneonnected with us by service or ^legi- 
ancO) and who, perhaps, when set atliberty, 
might bo as apt to join the French ranks, as 
those of the nation in whose name they bad 
obtained freedom. 

After much wranglinff and dispute, Mr. 
Mackensie, to show toe sincere desire 
which the British government eitertaiued 
of releasing the prisoners on both sides, 
made a proposal that the exchange should 
commence by liberating as many French 
prisoners as i^onld be Mlanced by BAtish 
captives in the Freneh prisons ; that ailcr 
this, captives of every nation should be ex- 
cbangea indifferently on both sides ; and 
whatever number of prisoners might remain 
on either side, after tne general balance had 
been struck, should also be set at liberty, 
upon an engagement not to serve till rega- 
larly exchanged. To this proposal — a mora 
liberal one could hardly be made — the 
French only answered by starting new de- 
mands, and making new objections. Among 
these, perhaps, it will scarcely be believed, 
that Moustier, the French commissioner, 
had the modesty to propose that Lord Wol- 
linffton and his army, lying in the lines 
at Torres Vedras, should be reckoned as 
French priaoners in the proposed cartel i 
Mr. Mackenzie answered with becoming 
spirit, that he would neither be the medium 
tnrough which his government should be 
insulted by such a proposal ,.nor would he 
proceed in the negotiation until this imper- 
tinence were atoned for 

It is needless to proceed farther in the 
elusory detail of a treaty, which Naoole- 
ou had previously determined shoula be 
brought to no useful issue. He had calcu- 
lated which country could best support the 
absence of their prisoners, or rather to 
whom their services were of most conse- 
quence. He felt that he himself, by the 
conscription, as well as b> the anxiliafy 
troops which he could suronioo at pleasme 
from his neighbours or dependants, coold 
always command a sufficiency of men even 
for his gigantic undertakings ; while le 
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BritatB. jAm^ wtdiera e«ald obIj be «b- 
tiined bj a high bounty, tba deliveruce of 
IwrpruoneriwM proporlionalljr more vain- 
9Mm. WbetoYer wee hii new in eetabliah- 
ing the necotiatioo, which was probably on* 
ly to satisfy the French army, by evincing 
m seeming interest in the anfortanate por- 
tion of their brethren in arms who were in- 
mnred in English prisons, their gave way to 



the consideration, that while things 

ed as they were, Britain sofTered more in 

proportion than Fraa^. 

Some proposals for a general peace had 
been inade during the conff rencea at Mor- 
laif : and the Britisn goTemment hsd stal- 
ed tnree different principles, any of which 
they expressed themselves willing to admit 
as a bois. These were, first, the state of 
possession before the war ^ or, seconiUy, 
the present state of possession ; or, thirdly, 
u pbn of reciprocal compensations. But 
none of these principles suited the French 
BOTemment to act upon : so that the treaty 
for a genera] peace, ana that for restoring. 



taking into calculation the^riaoners on botk 
sides, upwards of a hundred thousand hu- 
man beings to liberty, their country, and 
their home, proved both of them ^U^thei 
nujntory. 

The note of defiance was therefore re- 
sumed, so soon as it had been ascertained 
that Britain would reject any terms of peace 
which were not founded on equal and lib- 
eral principles. An oration of Count Semon- 
ville demonstrated that it was all owing to 
the persevering ambition of England ttiat 



Buonaparte had been obliged to possess 
if of the sea-coast of Europe— that all 
his encroachmenti on the land were the 



himsefl 



necessary consequences of her empire of 
the seas. He tlien demanded, in prophetic 
fury, to know what in future would be the 
bounds of possibility. ** It is the part of 
England," ho said, "to reply. Let her 
turn her eyes on the past, and learn to judge 
from thence the events of the future. 
France and Napoleon will never change." 
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Ftete qf NapoUon*i gigmUie Power ai thMwtMnifriod, — 7^ Emprin Mmria Louua 
deHvergdqfaSan^Criiieitm tm Uu THiUgimem Aim, qf King qf Romt^Speeyta" 
Hona in regard to the odwmtageM or diaad»ani4ageM euinngfrom tki$ Event — RthrO' 
apecL^Ex' Queen qf Etruria-^Her eevere attd unJudiJialfU Treaiment 6y Napoleon. 
-^Lueien Btumaptirte ii invited to England, where he writee Epic Poetr^.-^ Attempt 
to deliver Ferdinand, dtfeaied.—Hie puaitlanimity. — Operations in Portugal.^Rt- 
treat qf Maeeena— Vtcie qf hie conduct, a$ a Man and ae a GeneraL—SkiU dieplam- 
ed on both eidee.^Battlee of Puentee d*Onoro fought bp Lord H ettinfton— On tM 
South Frontier qf Portugal^ by Lord Bere^ord^cS^ Baroeea, bg General Graham — 
In all qf which the EngUth are victorioue^—Enterpriee qf Arroyo- MoUnae.-^Soam- 
iarde defeated under Blake" Valeneia captured by the French, and he and hie Army 
made Pritonere qf War.-^Dieunion among the French Generala.^^oeeph writee to 
Napoleon, wiehing to abdicate the Throne qf Sg ain. 

The natural consequences of an overgrown 
empire were already sapping that of Napo- 
leon ; for extent of territory does not consti- 
tute power, any more than corpulence in the 
human frame constitutes strength or health ; 
and Napoleon's real authority was in truth 
greater some yean before, than now when 
his dominion was so much enlarged. The 
war in Spain, maintained at such an eipenso 
of blood and treasure, was a wasting and con- 
suming sore. The kingdom of Holland had 
afforded him supplies more readily, and had 
more the means of doing so, when under 
the dominion of his brother Louis, than the 
Dutch now either showed or possessed 
when ranked as a constituent part of the 
French empire. The same might be aaid 
of the states and free towns in the north of 
Germany, where, in many instances, strong 
bands or smugglers, dressed and armed as 
. guerilla parties, maintained a desultory war 
with the officers of the French customs : 
and, moved equally by national hatred and 
the love of gain won by desperate risks, 
made in some districts a kind of petty civil 
war. Yet though such canker-worms gnaw- 
ed the root of the tree, the branches and 
foliase, to all outward appearance, extend- 
ed a Droajfjer shade than ever. It was espe- 
cially nheo a formsl annunciation, both in 



France and Austria, called the good sub- 
jects of both realms to rejoice in the pros- 
pect that Maria Louisa would soon give an 
heir to Napoleon, that men who opened the 
map of Europe saw with fear and wonder 
the tremondoua inheritance to which the 
expected infant was likely to succeed. 

The sctual dominions of France, govern- 
ed by Napoleon in his own proper right as 
Emperor of France and King of Italy, had 
gndually attained the following extravagant 
dimensions. They extended from Trare- 
munde, on the Baltic Ocean, to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, measuring from nortli-east to 
south-west *f and from Dunkirk to Terraci- 
na, on the confines of the Neapolitan terri- 
tories, metsoring from north to south. A 
population of forty-two millions of people, 
fitted in various ways to secure the pros- 
perity of a state, and inhabiting, for wealth, 
richness of soil, and felicity of climate, by 
far the finest portion of the civilixed earth, 
formed the immediate liege subjects of this 
magnificent empire. 

Yet to stop here were greatly to under- 
value the extent of Napoleon's power. We 
have to add to his personal empire. Lorn- 
bardy, the lUyrian provinces, Istria, Dalma- 
tia, and Albania. Then, in his character 
of Mediator of the Helretian Republic, the 
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Kmperor exercised u almett abMlote wi- 
thoritr in Switserland, trhich furnished 
tiim, though nnwiilingly^ with serersl fine 
tegiments of siuiHsries. The Germsn 
Confederation of the Rhine, though nom- 
berinff kings nmong their le^gae, were at 
the slightest hint bound to supply him eseh 
with his prescribed qnota of forces, with m 
readiness and an affecUtion of teal very dif- 
ferent from the slack and relnetant maoner 
in which they formerlj supplied their pal- 
^^f contingents to the Emperor of Germa- 
ny. 

Murat, with his kingdom of Nsples, was 
at Ma brother-in-law's disposal ; and if, as 
Buonaparte's hopes whispered, the Penin- 
sula should ultimately prore unable to re- 
sist the war he waged, tnen Spain and Por- 
tugal would k>e added to his immense em- 
pire, beinff now in the state of sturdy and 
contumacious rebels, whose resistance 
seemed in the ^l^dy prospect of being fi- 
aflly subdued. Thus at least three-fourths, 
but rather a considerably larger proportion 
of the ciTilized world, were either in qjaiet 
subjection to Napoleon's sceptre, or on the 
point, as was supposed, of being so. 

Of thoeo who shareu amoimst them the 
residue of Europe, and stUl maintained 
aome claim to inoependence, Britain might 
make the proud boast, that she was diamei- 
ricallT in opposition to thia Ruler of the 
world; that, in the long-continued strife, 
she had dealt him iojones as deep aa she 
had ever received, and had disdained, un- 
der any circumstances, to treat with him on 
less terms than those of equality. Not to that 
ftir land be the praise, though she supported 
many burdens and endured gr^at losses; 
but to ProTidence who favoured her efibrts 
and slrengtheaed her resolations ; who gave 
her power to uphold her own good cause, 
which, in truth, was that of European inde- 
pwndesce, and courage to trust in the jus- 
tice of Heaven, when the odds mustered 
against her, seemed, in earthly cslcolation, 
no dreadful as to deprive the wise, of the 
bead to counsel ; the brave, of the heart to 
resist! 

Denmark, so powerful was the voice 
which France bad in her councila, mi^t 
t be accounted huqibled to one of ue 



fbderaled principalities. 

Sweden had but a moderate and second- 
rate degree of power. She felt, as other 
German nations, the withering blight of the 
Continental, or Anti-social System ; but, 
circumstanced as she was, with the posses- 
aion of Swedish Pomerania dependent on 
French pleasure, she had no otner remedy 
than to wait her opportunity. 

Still more was this the case with Prus- 
sia, through all her provinces the mortal 
enemy of the French name, but whom the 
lam garrisons which France had planted 
in ner dominions, and the numerous forces 
which she maintained there, compelled for 
the time to be as submissive as a handmiid- 
en. That the court were, as noiMslessly as 
possible, endeavouring to revive their mili- 
lary establishment ; that they were dismiss- 
ing the villains who had sold and betrayed 
' their country, and replacing them by age 



which had been tried, or youth which had 
witnessed the a^ny of their country, and 
been trained up in thinking, that to avenge 
her was their deartst duty, was true. True 
it was, also, that the people in Prussia, and 
many other parte of Germany, waited, as for 
•the day dawning,. for the hope of winning 
back their freedom ) but outward appearan- 
ces indicated nothing of these smothered, 
hopes, wishes, and preparations; and the 
general eye saw in Prussia only a nation re- 
signed to her bondage, without, apparently, 
any hope ef redemption. 

Austria, besides the terrible losses which 
the last war had brought upon her. was now 
fettered to Napoleon ov a link wbich gavf 
the proud House of Hapsbtirg an apology 
for the submission, or at least the observ- 
ance, which she paid to the son-in-law of 
her Emperor. 

Turkey, thouiih she would have had her 
torn, had the tide of fortune continued to 
keep the course in which it had so long 
flowed, was not yet in the war of being 
comprehended in Napoleon's plan of poli- 
tics. 

Russia was waging with the Porte an im- 
politic war of acquisition, to realise some 
of the selfish plans of sffgrandisement which 
Napoleon had assented to, or perh«>s sug- 
gested, at Tilsit and Erfurt. But he now 
witaessed them without wishing tbem.suc- 
cess, and listened to the complaints of .Aus* 
tria, who unwilliuffty saw tho ambitious 
views of Russia in these provinces. Of all 
the continental states, therefore, assuming 
even the semblance of independence, Rus- 
sia seemed alone to possess it in reali- 
ty; and from late acU of estrangement, 
such as the protest on the subject of the 
Duchv of Oldenburg, and the reception of 
Britisn ships and merchandise into her porta, 
it certainly appeared that a different spirit 
waa in the councils of this great empirs 
than had ruled them during the meetings 
of Tilsit and Erfurt. Yet there were but 
few who thought that Russia^ in opposition 
to the whole continent of Europe, would 
dare confront Napoleon ; and still fewer, 
even of the meet sanguine politicians, ban 
any deep-grounded hope that her opposition 
would be elFectual. Out of such a Uimme- 
rian midnight, to all human views, was the 
dayspring of European liberty destined to 



America, happy in the Atlantic which 
severed her from Europe, now an almost 
universal scene of war or slavery, looked ' 
on in conscious security, and, by reviving 
at this crisis disputed claims upon Britain, 
seemed to listen more to the recollection 
of recent enmity, than of mutual language^ 
manners, and descent. 

Within a vcar after her marriage with 
Napoleon, tne voung Enipross was an- 
nounced to have been taken with the paics 
of labour. The case was a difficult and 
distressing one ; and the professional per- 
son employed lost courage, and was afraid 
to do what was necessary. Napoleon ap- 
peared in tho apartment, and commanded 
nim to proceed as if the patient were the 
wife of^ aa ordinary burgees. She waa at 
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l«aslh fttceew fi Uy aod nfely deliTCfed of 
a mie bov, which Baonaparto, with feei- 
tun. douotlesB, aa hicfalj strong aa afier a 
battle gained, carried ipto the next apart- 
ment, and exhibited in triumph to the great 
ofllcera and courtiers, by whom he was 
ttnanimonsly hailed King of Rome, the dig- 
nity which had been destined to the heir of 
the French Republic. 

The title did not, indeed, pass nncriticis- 
ed. Some aaid, that taking the regal des- 
ignation from a city where the very name 
<» Kin^ had been accounted anluclcy, had 
an ommooa presage. Catholics objected 
to it, as it necessarily carried with it the 
lecoUection of the sacrilegious Tiolence 
which had stripped the Pope of his tempo- 
ral possessions. And lastly, it was asked, 
what chance there ever was of the ezccn- 
tion of that part of the Italian constitution, 
which, after N^>oleon's death, guaranteed 
the succession in the kingdom of Italy to 
■ome one different from the Emperor of 
France, when the title of King of Rome 
was assumed as that of the heir of the 
French empire 7* 

Soch ominous remarks, however, only 
circulated amons the disaficctcd, or passed 
with ai)ti-impenal jests, satires, and ca- 
lembourgs, tiirough such saloons of the 
Fauzbourg bt. Germain* as were still ten- 
anted by the sncicnt and faithAil adherents 
of the House of Bour|^on. The city of. Pa- 
ris made as general a show of rejoicing as 
they ever testified when an heir was bom 
to one of their most beloved sovereigns 3 
deputations with addresses came from pub- 
lic bodies of every description ; and, that 
(littery might sound the very base string 
of humility, the fashionable colour of dress 
for the seaaon bore a name alluding to the 
, young King of Rome, which delicacy, if 
not pride, ought to hove rejected. But, 
perhaps the stranvest circumstance of the 
whole was, that the old dethroned King of 
Spaio^ and his consort, undertook a jour- 
ney, for the purpose of carryinff their per- 
sonal congratulations on the birth or an 
heir, to one who had deposed, and was de- 
taining in prison their own lineage, and 
had laid Spain, their native dominions, in 
blood, from the Pyrenees to the Pillars of 
Hercjlee. 

Napoleon, and his more devoted admi- 
rers, rejoiced in this happy incident, as 
that which was most likely, in their eyes, 
to sustain the Empire of • France, when 
fate should remove him by whom it was 
founded. The protection of the House of 



* Jests, as woll as wrious ohssrvalionfl, wer« 
• made on Uih oeeaaion. ** Havto yoo any commauils 
for Ftaacof** said a Froochmfin at Maple* loan 
Bof li«h friend : ** I nhall be tb4jro io two days.*' 
"In France ?»» anawere.i bis frien'l, »• I tbou/^ht 
you were satUiig off for Rome." «• Trtie : but 
Rome, by a decree of the Emperor, it now indiMO- 
lablf united to France." " I have no new.t to 
bardnn joa with," said his friend •, " bnt can I 
do anything for you in England? I «biUI bo thora 
in half an hoor.'* «• In Enclaud?" said tbe 
Frenchman, "and in half off ho»ir !" "Yes,*? 
said kb tk'wodf •< within that time I shall bo at 
•ea, and the sea hat been indissolubly nnited to 
the British ampfae." 



Aostria, and tbe charm flung around thtf 
child by the high fame of the father, could 
not, it was thought, but insure a peaceful 
accession to the throne, and ^n undisturbed 
security in possessing it. His life, too, 
was insured in future against such fanatics 
as that of Schoenbrun) for what purpose 
would it serve to cut off tbe £mperor, 
when the empire was to survive, and de- 
scend in all ita strength upon his son and 
heir? 

Others there were, who pretended thai 
the advantaa^s arising from the birth of 
tbe Kin^ of^Rome, were balanced by cor* 
responding inconveniences. These asp 
sorted, that several of tlie French great 
generals bad followed the fortunes of^Na- 
poleon, in hopes that, unon his death in bat^ 
tie, or upon bis naturul decease, they, or 
sonie of them, might, like the successors 
of Alexander the Great, share amongst 
tliem tlie ample succession of kingdoms 
and principalities which were likely to be- 
come the property of the strongest and 
bravest, in the lottery which might be ex- 
pected to take place on the death of the 
great favourite of F'ortunc\ These great 
soldiers^ it was surmised, oeing cut abort 
of this fair prospect, would no^onger hava 
the same motives for serving the livii^ 
Napoleon, whose inheritance at his death 
was now to dcscrod, like the pitrimoay of 
a pe:uiant or burgess, in the reoular and 
lawful line of inheritance. But Uko politi* 
ciaas who argued thus, did not sufliciently 
regard the pitch of superiority which Na- 
poleon had attained over tliose around him: 
nis habit of absolute command, tlieirs cf 
implicit obcc' '"^nce ; and the small likeli- 
hood there was of any one who served un- 
dej him venturing to incur his displeasure, 
and Uie risk of losing the rank and fortune 
which most had actually obtained, by show- 
ing any marks of coldness or dissatinfaction, 
on account of the disappointment of distant 
and visionary hopes. 

There were others who augured different 
consequences, from the effect of the same 
event on the feelings of Buonnpartc's ene- 
mies, both open and unavowed. It had 
been a general belief, and certainly was 
founded on probability, that the iniiiicnife 
iMit ill-constructed empire which Napoleon 
had erected would fall to pieces, so soon 
as It was not kept steady and compact by 
the fear and admiration of his personal tal- 
ents. Hence the damp cast by persons af- 
fecting a wise caution, upon toe genei^ 
desire to shake off the yoke of Frantte. 
They enlarged upon tlie invincible talents, 
upon the inevitable destinies of Napoleon 
pemonally ; but they consoled tlie more 
impatient patriots, by counselling thcio to 
await lus oeatli, before making a daring at- 
tempt to vindicate Uieir freedom. Such 
counsels were favourably listened to, be^ 
cause men are, in spite of themselves, al- 
v/ays willing to listen to prudent arguments, 
when they tend to postpone desperate riskf. 
But this species of argument was ended, 
ivhen the inheritance of despotism seemed 
ready to be transmitted from father to son 
in dkrcct descent. There was no temiao* 
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tion seen to 1b« nwlcneholy proapeet, nor 
WM it «as^ for the raoct lakewum of patri- 
oli to SMicn my longer ■ reaeon Mr pet^ 
tfav off tillNaooleon'a death the reMstanoe 
which to-daj 'demanded. Under tbeae to- 
rioos lighta waa the hirth of the Kins of 
Rooie eonaidered: and it majr after all re- 
Main a matter of doubt, whetner the bleaa- 
inf of aeon and heir, acceptable aa it moat 
ne c ea aa rity hafo been to hia domeatic feel- 
inga, waa politically of that advantage to 
him which the Emperor of France onqnea- 
tionably expected. 

And now, before we begin to trace the 
mrowing-dimrencea betwixt France and 
RiMaia, which ipeedily led to mich impor- 
tant conaeqoeneea, we may briefir notice 
•ome cireanutaacea connected with Spain 
and with Spaniah affkirs, though the two 
iocidenia which we are to mention firat, 
are rather of a detached and inaixiated na- 
ture. 

The firat of these refera to the Rx-Qoeen 
of Etmria, a danfihter, it will be remember- 
ed, of Charles, Kins of Spain, and a via- 
ter of Ferdinand, upon this Princeas and 
her aon Boonaparte had eettled the kingdom 
of Etmria, or Tuscany. Preparatory to the 
Bayonne intri<n>e, be had forcibly deprived 
her of this dignity, in order to offer it as an 
indemnification to Ferdinand for the ces- 
sion, which he proposed to that nnhappy 
Frince, of the inheritance of Spain. Hav- 
ing contrived to obtain that ceasion with- 
oot any eompenaation, Boonaparte reserv- 
ed Etmria to himaelf, and retained the late 
<)neen aa a hostage. For some time ahe 
waa penaiitted to reside with her parenta at 
Conqieigne ; but afterwards, under pretext 
of con«ractittg her to Parma, she waa es- 
corted to Nice, and there subjected to the 
nevere vigilance of the police. The Prin- 
cess appears to have been quicker in her 
feelings than the greater part of her family, 
which does not, indeed, arpme any violent 
degree of aenaibility. Terrified, however, 
and almmed at the situation in which she 
found herself, she endeavoured to effect an 
escape into England. Two gentlemen of 
her letiooe were sent to Holland, for the 
purpose of arranging her flight, but her pro- 
ject was diacovered. On the 16th April 
181 f, officers of police and gena. d'armes 
broke into the residence of the Queen at 
Nice, aeiaed her person and papera, and, 
after deuining her in custody for two 
months, and threatening to try her by a mil- 
itary tribonal, they at length intimated to 
b«r a sentence, condemning her with her 
«langhter, (her son had been left very much 
indisposed at Compeigne,) to be detained 
close prisoners in a monaatery at Rome, to 
which she waa compelled to repair within 
twenty-lbar hours after the notice ^of her 
doom. Her two agents, who hod been pre- 
vfnvaly made prisoners, were sent to Paris. 
They were condemned to death by a mill- 
t-try eoramiasio.!, and were brouji^t out for 
that purpose to the plain of Gresnelle. 
One waa shot on the spot, and pardon was 
exten^d to his companton when he waa 
about to aufTer the same ponishment. The 
■Mattd agony of Ihe poor man had, howev- 
Vol. It. E 



•r^ aObctad the fonreas of life, and be Aotf 
within a few days after the reprieve. Tho 
aeverity of thia conduct towaida a Princeaa, 
—a Queen indeed,— who had placed her 
perabn in Napoleon'a hands, under the es- 
pectation that her liberty at leant ahoold 
not be abridged, was equally a breach of 
juatice, hnmani^, and genaemaalike eow^ 
teay. 

n ia onriooa, tliait abont the aame tioM 
when Napeleon treated with so mneh cnh 
elty a foreign and independent Prinoeaa, 
merely because riie eipraaaed a deaire to 
excbanse her reaidence firom France to 
England, his own brother Luoien was re- 
ceived with hospiulity in ihat island, ao 
heartily detested, so frequently devoted to 
the fate of a second Carthage. Napoleon, 
who was always reaolote in considenng the 
princes of hia own blood aa the first slaves 
m the state, had become of late very urgent 
with Lucie n to diamiss hia wife, and unite 
himaelf with aome of the royal familioa tm 
the Continent, or at least lo agree to be 
stow the haoo «if hia daughter upon young 
Ferdinand of Spain, who had naen in fa- 
vour by hia behavioor oo an occasion im 
mediately to be aaentioned. But LucioA, 
determined at this time not to connect him- * 
self or his family with the career of his 
relative's ambition, resolved to aettte in 
Amerioa, and plaee tfie Atlantic betwiat 
himaelf and the importoaitiea of hia Impe- 
rial brother. He applied to the Brittah 
minister at Sardinia for a pass, who was 
under tite neceaaity of relbrring him to Iris 

Kvemment. On tiais second application, 
waa invited to England, where ho wa* 



permitted to live in iteedom npon Wa pa- 
role, one officer only having a auperiatoad- 
ence of hia movementa imd correapond- 
ence. These were in every respect blame- 
leas ; and the ex-stateaman, who had play- 
ed ao diatingniahed a part in the great rev- 
olutionary game, waa found able to amuae 
himaelf with the composition of aa epir 
poem on the suWect of Charlemune s*~ 
somewhat more harmlessly than did him 
brother Napoleon, in endeavouring ag^n to 
rabnild ana conaolidate the vast empire of 
the aon of Pepin. 

Another intrigue of a aingular eharactor, 
and which terminated in an unenpecttfd 
manner, oriffinated in an attempt of the 
English ministry to achieve the liberty of 
Ferdinand, the lawful King of Spain. A 
royal and a popular party had begun toehmv 
themselves in that distracted conntry, and 
to divert the attention of the oatriota &om 
nnittng their efiVMla to accomplish the ob- 
ject of most engross! jg importance, the rc- 
coveiT, namely, of their country, »rom tho 
introoing monarch and the French armiORt. 
The English government wero naturally 

Eersuaded that Ferdinand, to whose name 
is anbjecta were ao atrongly aUacheti, 
would he deairoua and capable of placing 
himself, wero he at liberty, at their bead, 
putting an end to their dianutee by bis au- 
thority, and giving their efibrta an impiHec. 
which could be communiealed by no one 
but die King of Spain, to the SpMiish w 
tioa. It is no doubt tme^ that bad the gi^- 
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'«raiiieDt or EogUnd kiibwn thoroalchv- 
•cter of this prince, a wish for his deliver- 
ance^Tom France, or his presence in Spain. 
<wottldha\e been-the laat which thejr would 
liave rormcd. This misapprebensionr how- 
ever, was natural, and was acted upon. 

A Ptedmontese. of Irish extraction, call- 
Ad the Baron Kolli, (or Kelly.) the teJect- 
ed agent nf the British government, was 
furnished with aome diamonds and valua- 
1>16 articles, under pretext of disposing of 
which he was to obtain admiasion to the 
Prince, then a prisoner at Vallen^ay, where 
Jiis chief amusement, it is believed, was 
embroidering a gown and petticoat, to be 
presented to the Virgin M!ary. Kolli was 
then to have informed the Prince of his er- 
• rand, effected Ferdinand's escape by means 
of confederates among the royalist party, 
and conveyed him to the -coast, where a 
•mall squadron awaited the event of the 
enterprise,, desisned to earr^ the King of 
Spain to Gibraltar, or whither else he 
chose. In March 1810, Kolli was put 
•shore in Qoiberon Bay, whence he went 
JkiO Paris, to prepare for his enterorise. He 
was discoverea, however, by tne police, 
and arrested at the moment when ne was 
■ettihg out for Vallencay. Some attempts 
were made to induce him to proceed with 
the scheme, of which his papers enabled 
the police to comprehend the general plan, 
.keeping commumcation at the same time 
with the French minister. As he disdain- 
to undertake this treacherous character, 
^Kolli was committed close prisoner to the 
.castle of Vincennes, while a person,-->the 
■ame who betrayed his pnncipid, and 
.whoae exterior in some degree answered 
.the description of the British emissary, — 
.was sent to represent him at the castle of 
.Vallencay. 

But Ferdinand, either suspicious of the 
snare which w^ laid for him, or .poor-spir- 
ited enough to {nrefer a safe bondage to a 
l»rave risk incurred for liberty, would not 
-listen t<> the supposed agent of Britain, and 

• indeed denounced the pretended Kolli to 
Barthemy, the governor of the castle. The 
false Koili^ therefore, returned to Paris, 
while the real one remained in the castle 
of Vincennes till the capture of Paris by 
the allies. Ferdinand took credit, in a 
letter to Baonafrarte, for having resisted 
the temptation held out to him by the Brit- 
ish government, who had, as he pathetical- 
Ij ODserved, abused his name, and occa- 
sioned, by doing so, the shedding of much 

. blood in Spiin. He again manifested his 
•rdent wish to become the adopted son of 

.the Emperor; his hope that the author 
•ni abettors of the scheme to deliver him 

vm*sht be brought to condign punishment; 
and concluded with a hint, that ho was 
extremely desirous to leave Vallcofay, a 
residence' which had nothing about it but 
what was unpleasant, and was not in any 
respect titted lor him. The hint of Ferdi- 

• Band about a union with Buoanarte's fam- 
ily, probably led to the fre«h Hnportunity 
on the Emperor's part, which induced Lu- 
•ien to leitve Italy. . Ferdinand did not ob- 
fain the change of reaidemie he a<k«v«d. 



i|or does be seem to have profited in eey 
way by his candour towards his keeper^ 
excepting that he evaded the strict coann*' 
raent, or yet worse fate, to which he might 
have been condemned, had he imprudeetly 
confided in the false Baron KoUi. 

In Portugal, the great atruggle betwixt 
Massena and Wellington, upon which, as 
we formerly observed, the eyes of the world 
were fixed, had been finally decided in f»> 
vour of the English general. This advan- 
tage was attained by no assistance of tb* 
elements, — ^by none of those casu^ occur- 
rences which are called chances of war, — , 
by no dubious, or even venturous risks,— 
by the decision of no single battle loat or 
won ; but solely by the superiority of one 
great general over another, at the awful 
game in which neither had yet met a rival. 

For more than four months, Massena, 
with as fine an army as had ever left France, 
lav looking at the impregnable lines with 
which the British forces, so greatly ^inferior 
in numerical strength, were covering Lie- 
bon, the object of his expedition. To as- 
sail in such a position troops, whoae valour 
he had felt at Busaco, would have been 
throwing away the lives of his soldiers ; 
and to retreat, was to abandon the enter- 

Erise which his master had entrusted to 
im, with a confidence in his skill and his 
good fortune, which must, in that case, have 
been thereafter aorely abated. Massena 
tried every effort whicn military skill could 
supply, to draw his foe out of his place of 
advantage. He threatened to carry the 
war across the Tagus— he threatened to ex- 
tend his army towards Oporto j but each 
demonstration he made haabeen calculated 
upon and anticipated by his antagonist, and 
was foiled almost without an effort. At 
length, exhausted by the want of supplies^ 
and the interruption of bis communications, 
afler lying one Inonth at Alenquer. Mas- 
sena retreated to Santarero, aa preferable 
winter-Quarters ; but, in the beginning of 
March, oe found that these were equally 
untenable, and became fully sensible, that 
if he desired to save the remhant of a sick- 
ly and diminished army, it must necessarily 
be by a speedy retreat. 

This cele'orated movement, decisive of 
the fate of the campaign, commenced about 
the 4th of March. There are two different 
points in which Massena's conduct may be 
regarded, and they differ as light and dark- 
ness. If it be considered in the capacity 
of that of a human being, the indignant read- 
er, were we to detail Uie horrors which he 
permitted his soldiers to perpetrate, would 
almost deny his title to the name. It is a 
vulgar superstition, that when the Enemy of 
mankind is invoked, and appears, he de- 
stroys in his retreat the building which has 
witnessed the apparition. It seemed as if 
the French, in leaving Portugal, were de- 
termined that ruins alone should remain to 
show tliey had once been there. Military 
license was let loose in its most odious and 
frightful shape, and the crimes which were 
committed embraced all that is horrible to 
humanity. But if a curUin is dropped on 
these horrors, and Massena is regarded 
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Bcreiy M a militaiy leader, hie retreat, j>er 
hepe, did him la much honoar m any or the 
great achievementa which fonnerly had 
Bade hie name famona. If he had heeo 
rigfallj called Fortaae'a favottrite, he now 
■howedthat hia repuUtion did not depend 
oa her tmile, but could be maintained by hit 
ewn talents, while she ahone on other oan- 
Mrs. In retreating through the north of 
Portugal, a rugeed and mountainoua coun- 
trr, he wu followed by Lord Wellington, 
who allowed him not a moraent'a respite. 
The movements of the troops to those who 
vnderatood, and had the calmness to con- 



alder them, were aa regular conaeaoences 
of each other, as occur in the Rame or chess. 
The French were repeateol^ seen drawn 



«p oB ground where it seemed impossible to 
dislodge them : and as often the baronets 
of a British column, which had marched by 
feme distant rooto, were observed twink- 
ling in the direction of their flank, intimat- 
ing that their line was about to be turned. 
But this was only the signal for Massena to 
recommence his retreat, which he did be- 
fore the English troops could come up ; nor 
did he fail acain to halt where opportunity 
offered, until again di]ilodged>by nis saga- 
cious and persevering pursuer. At length, 
the French were fairly driven out of the 
Portuguese territory, excepting the garrison 
in the frontier town of Almeida, of which 
Lord Wellington formed first the blockade, 
and afterwordi the siege. 

So soon as he escaped from the limits of 
Portugal, Massena hastened to draw togeth- 
er such reinforceme^its as he could obtain 
in Castile, collected once more a large 
force, and within about a fortnight after he 
had effected his retreat, resumed the of- 
fensive, with the view of relieving Almeida, 
which was the sole trophy remaining to 
show his triumphant advance in the preced- 
ing season. Lord Wellington did not re- 
fuse the battle, which took place on the 5th 
of May, near Fuentes d'Onoro. The con- 
flict was well disputed, but the French Gen- 
eral sustained a aefeat, notwithstandins his 
seperiority of numbers, and particolarTv of 
cavalry. He then retreated rrom the Por- 
tuguese frontier, having previously sent or- 
ders for the evacuation of Almeida by the 
garrison, which the French commandant 
executed with much dexterity. 

On the more southern frontier of Portu- 
gal, Lord Beresford fooffht also a dreadful 
and sanguinary battle. The actioirwas in 
some measure indecisive, but Soult, who. 
commanded the French, Tailed in obtaining 
such a success as enabled him to accom- 
plish his object, which was the raising of 
the siege or Badajos. In Portugal, there- 
fore, aad along Hb frontiers, the British had 
t>een uniformly successfal, and thoir coun- 
trymen at home began once more to open 
their ears to the suggestions of hope and 
courage. 

Cadiz, also, the remaining bulwark of the 
patriots, had been witness to a splendid 
action. General Graham, with a body of 
British troops, had sallied out from the gar- 
rison in March 1811, and obtained a victory 
upon the heights of Barossa, wb<«-' ad he 



been properly seconded by Hie , 
General Lapena, wonld have been produc- 
tive of a serious influence upon the events 
of the siege ; and which, even ^ougb it re* 
mained imperfect, gave heart ana conft. 
dence to the besieged, and struck a perpet 
ual damp into the besiegers, who found 
themselves bearded in their own poaitioo. 
There had been much fighting throuui 
Spain with varioua results. But if we dai« 
venture to use such an emblem, the hash, 
though burning, wse not consomed, ana 
Spain continued that sort of general resist- 
ance which seemed to begin after all usual 
means of regular opposiuon had failed, it 
Nature often musters her strength tq eom- 
bat a disease which the medical aaststaata 
have pronounced mortal. 
. Catalonia, though her strong-holds were 
lost, continued, under the command of De 
Lacy and D'Eroles, to gain occasional ad- 
vantages over the enemy : and Spain sair 
Figueras, one of her strcmgest fortresses^ 
recovered bv the bold stratum of Roving 
a doctor of^ divinity, and commander of a 
guerilla party. Being instantly besieged 
by the French, and ill aupplied with pro> 
visions, the place was inaeed sneedily re- 
gained i but the possibility of its being t^ 
ken, was, to the peculiarly tenacious spirit 
of the Spaniards, more encouraging than ite 
recapture was matter ef dismay. 

But chiefly the anxiliarv British, .with tlie 
Portuguese, who, trained by the oare of 
Lord Beresford, were fit to sustain their part 
in line by the side of their alliea, showed 
that they were conducted in a different spir- 
it from that which made their leadera in fbr- 
mer expeditiona stand with one foot on san 
and one on land, never Tentaring irom th« 
sight of the ocean, aa if they ledamphibiooe 
creatures, who required the use of both eM^ 
roents to secure their existence { and die 
scheme or whose campaign was to rout and 
repel, as they best could, the attache of the 
enemy, but seldom to venture upon antici- 



pating or disconcerting his plane. To pKK 
tect Galicia, for example, when invadea br 
the French, Lord Wellington, thoagh wltn 
a much inferior armv uan he wa» well 
aware could be broumt against him, form- 
ed the blockade of Cindad Rodrigo, thne 
compelling the enemv to desist from theit 
proposed attempt on that provinoe, and to 
concentrate their forces tor the relief ol 
that important place. Such a coneentratiiMi 
could not, in the condition of the French 
armies, be effected without mneh disadfan- 
tage. It afforded breathing apace ft>r all 
the guerillas, and an oppmtunitjr which 
they never neglected, of acting with their 
usual courage and sagacity againat small 
parties and convoys of the French, at well 
as that of seizing upon any posts wnich tha 
enemy might have been ooliged to leave 
imperfectly defended. And when (he 
French had collected their whole fores Co 
overwhelm the British general and hie (^ 
ces. Marmont had the mortifioati«ata see 
the former withdraw frcm the preeenna of 
a superioi* enemy, with as much ealnuiesa 
and security as if marching ibfoegli n 
peacefiil conatry. 
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Nothtni^ fe AAinefl for the FfBaeli imm- 
ril, BAve to detail in the pagei of the Mfoni- 
tear, whit inillt bare been the fate of the 
Knglinh but for their haitjr end precipi- 
tate flight, -when the well-eoncerted and 
boTdfy-eiecnted enterprise of Arrt>yo-Me- 
linoB, cojTinced faira to hii coat that a 
retreat was no rout In thtt TiHage npwards 
of 1400 French were taken prieoneie. at a 
jnoment when ther least expected to be at- 
tacked. T^is little action showed a spirit 
ef hasard, a disposition to sesame the oHen- 
si re, which fhe French did niyt expect from 
the British forces ; and they were, for the 
first time, foiled in their own military qnal- 
ities of Tigilanee, enteforise, and activity, 
In Britain, also, the nation perceived that 
their army showed t!je same courage and the 
same superiority , whiefa had been considered 
as the exclusive property of their sallant sat- 
lom. *The French were defeatecTander the 
rode of Gibraltar By the Spanish General 
i^llasteros, and flieir general, Godioet, blew 
«ut his own brains, rather than face the ac- 
count, to which Soult, bis con.mander-in- 
chief, was about to summon him. Tarifa, 
in the same quarter, was defended success- 
Iblly by a garrison of mingled Spaniards and 
Britlah, and the French were computed to 
Iiave lost befoie it about two thousand five 
fittnoreu men. 

On the other hanA, tfie French discipline 
«enttnaed to render them superior over the 
■atriots, wherever the latter could be 
l>reught to face them in anything resem- 
Miuff a patched battle. Thus Blake, after 
njsllant aetion, was totally defeated near 
HMrviedra, and that tewn itaelf foil into poa- 
•essien of the enemy. A more severe con- 
ueqneooe of dM batoe of Ocana, as tbst dis- 
natrous aotion was termed, was the capture 
^ Velenoia, wheea Blake, and the remain- 
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But amid thoae vicissitudes of his good 
or bad fortune, Spain oontinued to Buona 
parte the aame ha ra ssing and exhanstiag 
undertaking, which it hadbeen almost from 
the eommenceasent. Sickness and waul 
made more ravages amongat the French 
troops thsn the sword of the enemy, though 
that did not lie idle. Many of the diatricts 
are unhealthy to atrangers ; but of these, se 
well as others, it was necessary for the in- 
vaders to retain possession. There, while 
numerous deaths happened among the 
troops, the guerillas watched Uie remnant, 
until sickness and fatigue had reduced the 
garrison to a number insufficient for defence , 
and then pounced upon them like birds' of 

Csy on a fallen animal, upon whom they 
ve been long in attendance. 
Beaides, disunion continuea to reign 
amoaff the French generals. Joeeph, al- 
though in point of power the vorjr anndow 
of what a king ought to be, had s|Nht enough 
to resent the condition in which he was 
placed amid the haughty military chiefs, 
who acknowledged no superior beside the 
Emperor, and Batoned to no cummanda 
save those emanating from Paria. He wrote 
to hia brother a letter, accompanying a for- 
mal abdication of the throne of Spain, un- 
less he was to be placed in more complete 
authority than even the orders of Nspoleon 
himself bad hitherto enabled him to attain. 
But the prospect of a Northern war ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer. Napoleon wah 
induced to postpone his brother's reouest, 
although so pressingly urged, and apaio 
was in some measure left to its fate during 
the atill mora argent events of the Russian 
campaign. 
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W« are now approaching the verge of that 
fkted year, when Fortane, hitherto unwea- 
ried in her partiality towards Napoleon, 
turned first upon hunself, personally, a 
olouded and stormy aspeot. Losses he had 
•■f tained both by land and sea, but he could 
•till remark, as when he first heard of the 
defeat at Tmfalgfer,-!-" I was not there>-I 
could not be eveiy where at once.'' But he 
was soon to, experience misfortunes, to the 
ncrrative of which be eould not apply this 
vroud comraentsry. The reader must be 
mt put in remembrance of the causes 
of the incipient quarrel betwixt the empire 
of France and that of Russia. 

Notwithstanding the aubsequent personal 
tatlmacf whieh took place betwixt the two 
•overaigna, and whicn for five yeara pre- 
vented the ipringiiig up of an enmity be- 
Iwixt Alesaiider aiM Napoleun* the seeds 



of that quarrel were, nevertheless, to be 
found in the treaty of paci6cation of Tilsit 
itself. Russia, lying remote from aggres* 
sion in every oner part of her immense 
territory, is open to injury on that impor- 
tant western frontier by which she is unit- 
ed with Europe, and in those possessions by 
virtue of which she clainu to be a memMr 
of the European republic. The partition 
of Poland, unjust as it was in every point 
of view, was a measure of far greater im- 
portance to Russia than either to Austria nr 
Prussia ; for, while that state possessed ite 
formei' semi-barbarous and stormy indepen- 
dence, it lay interposed in a great measure 
betwixt Russia and the rest of Europe, or, 
in other worJs, betwixt her and the civilis- 
ed world. Any revolution which might re- 
store Poland to the independence, for which 
th« iohabit^ts had not ceased to si(^ 
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vwild have effacitaaUy thntt Um Csu back 
imoA hw foresto, dMtroyed his interait and 
iaflasnca in European affain, and redncad 
>«■» compaiatiTely tothe lankof an Asiatic 
■evereign. Thia liberation of their conn- 
Uj, ana the reunion of ita diamembered 
provincea under a national eonstitationy 
•waa what the Folea expected Trom Buona- 
parte. For thia they crowded to hia atand- 
ard after the battle of Jena -, and although 
1m waa too cantiooa to promiae anything 
•zplicitiy concerning the reatoration of Po- 
land to ita rank among nationa, yet moat of 
bia meaaurea indicate a future porpoM of 
aecompliabing that work. Thus, when those 
Polish |.roviiices which had fallen to the 
vortion of Prussia, were formed into the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, aa an independ- 
ent principality, and the sovereignty was 
eonferred, not without a aecret meaaiM, on 
the King of Saxony, a deacendant of the 
ancient monarchs of Poland, what could 
thin he sappoaed to indicate, save the 
coaamencement of an independent state, 
to which might be added,. aa op|x>rtani- 
^ occnrrtd, the remaining districU of 
Poland which had been aeuted upon by 
Auatria and Russia t ** To what ourpoae/' 
•aked thoae atateamen, who belonged to 
the old Ruaiian or Aati-Gallican party in 
the empire, ** are those atipulatioua for a 
fiea military road and passa^ of troopa 
Urom Saxony, to Waraaw and jU territory, 
throng Sileaia, if it is not that France may 
preeerre Che means of throwing an over- 
poweiing force into tl^ Duohv, so as it 
Md be lier pleasure to undo the work of 
the sage Catherine, by uepriving Russia of 
llhoae rich Polish provinces, which her pol- 
icy had added to the empire T Wherefore/' 
aribed the aamo peraons, <' should there 
have been a special article in the same 
treaty of Tilait, that France ahould retain 
Paatsic natit a nmritime peace, unleaa it 
waa to serve as a place of arms in the event 
of a new war with Russia, the probability 
^ which Napoleon, therefore, muat certain- 
ly have calculated upon, even at the very 
tionent when he cultivated auch cloae per- 
•omJ intimacy with the £diperor Alexan- 
der." 

These suspicions were considerably in- 
creased by the articlea of peace concluded 
wilh Aostria at Schoeobrun. By that 
treaty all Weatem Galicia, together with 
the city of Cracow, and other territories, 
were ms|oined from Austria, and added to 
the dukedom of Warsaw, marking, it waa 
BHppoaed, atiU farther the intention of Na- 
peieon, at one time or another; to restore 
in its integrity the ancient kingdom of Po- 
land, of which Russia alone now held the 
full ahara allotted to her by the partition 
treatiea. 

Other cauaea led to the aame coDclusioa. 
The old Russians, a numerous and strons 
MT^ in the empire, which comprehended 
iba greater part of the large landholdera, 
Ut, aa they had done under the Emperor 
PftaL much diatreaa, national and personal, 
torn the intaCTuption of the Britiah trade bj 
BaooaMito'a Continental Syatem. Their 
tipihw«ttM»ir^U0h»thmrpotMh^ their hemp, 



and other bulky and wteitthty commodU 
ties, the chief produce of ueir est^^es for 
which the British had been ready cttstom- 
ers, remained on their hands while, they 
were deprived of the colonial produce and 
manufiictuiea of Britain, which they were 
wont to receive in exchange for thigee ar> 
tides, with mutual profit and conveni- 
ence to both parties. It was in vain tbat^ 
to reconcile thera to this state of interdic- 
tion, the^ saw in the speeches and de- 
crees of Buonaparte, tirades about tha 
freedom of the aeaa, and the maritime tyr- 
anny of Enslaad. It aeemed aa ill-omened 
species of liberation, which began by the 
destruction of their commerce and impov- 
erishment of their estalea } and the Russiam 
Boyords could no more comprehend th» 
declamation of Buonaparte against the £dig- 
lish, than the millera of the Ebro c^^ 
be made to understand the denuncia^iooi 
of Don Quixot*e sgainst their customers. 
These magnates only aaw that the Ruler of 
France wished them to submit to great 
commercial distress and inconvenience, in 
order to accelerate hia plan of ruining 
Great Britaiii,aAer which acliievement ha 
might find it a more easy undertaking to 
destroy their own natural importance as a 
European power, by M-establishing Poland^ 
and resuming the fertile provinces on the 
western boundary j thua leading the Rus- 
sian cabinet, if the French interest ahoula 
remain paramount there, by a very disad- 
vantageous road to a still more dkaatrotta 
conclusion. 

There waa, besides, spread through the 
Russian nation generally, a sense that 
France was treating their Emperor rather 
on the footing of an inferior, it is a thing 
entirely unknown in diplomac^jr, that oaa 
government should pretend a right to dic- 
tate to another who is upon terms of equal- 
ity, the conditions on which she should 
conduct her commerce : and the assuming 
such a right, seconded by threatening lan- 
guage in caae of non-compliahee, has oeea 
always held a legitimate cause of war. In- 
deed, the opinion that the French league 
disgraced the Russian nation, plunged their 
country into embarrassments, and was like- 
ly to occaaion still farther misfortunes to 
tnem, became so general, that the Emperor 
must have paid some attention to the wish- 
es of his people, even if his own friendship 
with Buonaparte had not been cooled by 
late occurrences. 

The alliance with Austria wss of a charac* 
ter calculated to alarm Alexander. Ruasia 
and Auatria, though they had a common 
interest to withstand the overpowering 
strength of Buoa8parte,had been fn ordina- 
ry timea alwaya rivals, and sometimes ene- 
mies. It was the interference of Austria, 
which, upon several oecaaiona, checked the 
progress of the Russianain Turkey, and it 
waa Auatria also which formed a barrier 
against the increase of their power in i^ 
south of Europe. The family connexion, 
therefore . formed by Buonaparte with tho 
House of Uapsburg, made him still mora 
formidable to Rusna, as likely to embrace 
the qnarxeU and fonraidtha pretenmona of 
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Hiat power isaiaai the Cxar, even ifFnince 
lienelf thooKii have none to diicun with 
him. 

But there wm no need to heve recoorae 
to tfunote cense* of laspicion. Ratsia had, 
end mutt alwayi have had, direct and im- 
mediate eanse oTjealonsv, while France 
or her Emperor claimed the permanent 
right of thinking and deciding for her, as 
well aa oUier nations, ia the relations of 
commerce and others, in which every in- 
dependent atate is most desirous of eier- 
cistng the right of deliberating for herself. 
This was the true state of the case. To 
remain the ally of Buonaparte, Aleiander 
moat have become his vassal } to attempt 
to be independent of him, was to make him 
bia enemy ; and it can be no wonder that a 
■overeign ao proud and powerful as the 
Ciar, diose rather to stand the hazard of 
battle^ than diminiah the lustre, or com- 
promise the independence, of his ancient 
crown. 

The Ume, too, for resistance, seemed as 
&vottrable as Ruaaia could ever t-xpect. 
The war of Spain, though chequered in 
tta fbrtane, was in no respect near a sod- 
den end. It occupied two hundred and 
Sfty thousand of the best and oMest French 
troops ; demanded also an immense expen- 
diture, and diminished, of course, the pow- 
er of the French Emperor to carry on the 
war on the firontiere of Russia. A conclu- 
sion of these wasting hostilities would have 
rendered him far more formidable with re- 
ipect to the anality, as well aa the number, 
cahia disnosaole lorces, and it seemed the 
interest or Russia not to wait till that peri- 
od ahonld arrive. 

The same arguments which recommend- 
ed to Rusaui to choose the immediate mo- 
ment for resisting the eilravagant preten- 
iiona of France, oogtot, in point of pru- 
dence, to have induced Napoleon to desist 
ftuiQ urging such pretenatons, and to avoid 
the voluntarily ei^aging in two wars at the 
•ame time, both of a character decidealy 
national, and to only one of which he could 
give the influence of his own talents and 
Bis own presence. His best and wisest 
generals, whom he consulted, or, to speak 
more property, to whom he opened his pur 
pos^, used various arguments to inouce 
nim to alter, or at least defbr, his resolu- 
tion. He himself hesitated for more than 
ft vear, and waa repeatedly upon the point 
of settling with Russia on the grounds of 
/ djaagreement betwixt them upon amicable 



The reasons of complaint, on the part of 
the Cxar, .were four in number. « 

L The alarm given to Russia by the ez- 
tenaion of the CSrand Duchy of Warsaw by 
the treatv of Schoonbrun, as if it were des- 
tiaed to be the central part of an independ- 
ent state, or kingdom, in Poland, to which 
^oae provinces of that dismembered coun- 
try, which had become part of Russia, were 
•t some convenient time to be united. 
On this point the Czar demanded an ez- 
plieit engagement, on the part of the 
French Emperor, that the kingdom of Po- 
lattd ihooldf not be again eatabUahed. Na- 



poleon declined 4hi8 form of guarantee, av 
it seemed to engage him to warrant Russia 
against an event which might happen with- 
out his co-operation; but he offered to 
pledge himself that he would hot favour 



any enterprise which should, directly or in^ 
directly, lead to the re-establishnient of 
Poland as an independent state, lliis ma<^' 



ified acquiescence in what was required by 
Russia fell considerably short of what the 
Czar wished; for the stipulation, as st 
first worded, would hsve amounted to aa 
engagement on the part of Fraoce to join in 
op.MMing any step towards Polish indepen- 
dence ; whereas, according to the modi&> 
«iation which it received at Paris, it only 
implied that France should remain neuter 
if such an attempt should take place. 

II. The wrong done by including tiie 
Duchy of Oldenburg, though guaranteed by 
the treaty of Tilsit to its prince, the Czaife 
near relative and ally, in the territory an* 
nexed to France, admitted of being coitt- 
pensated by an indemnification. But Rua- 
sia derired'that this indemnification should 
be either the city of Dan^zic, or some 
eaually important territorv, on the frontiere 
of^ the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which 
mi^ht offbr an additional guarantee against 
the apprehended enlargement of that state. 
France would not listen to this, though she 
did not object to compensation elsewhere. 

HI. The third point in question, was the 
degree to which the Russian commerce 
with England was to be restricted. Napo- 
leon pressed to grant some relpjcation on 
the occasions where the produce of Russis 
was exported in exchange for that of Eng- 
land, to be effecteJ by the way of mutual 
licenses. 

IV. It was proposed to revise the Russian 
tariff of 1810, so as, without iniuring the iiH 
terests of Russia, it might retax the heavr 
duties imposed on the objects of Frenen 
commerce. 

From this statement, which comprehende 
the last basis on which Napoloon expressed 
himself willing to treat, it is quite eviden^ 
tltat had there not been a deeper i celinff of 
jealousy and animosity betwixt the two £m- 
perora, than those expressed in the subjecte 
of actual debate betwixt them, tnese miffht 
have been accommodated in an amicable 
way. But as it was impossible for Napoleon 
to endure being called to account, like • 
sovereign of the second rate, or at least in 
the tone of an equal, by the Emperor of 
Russia : so the latter, more and more alam- 
ed by the motions of the French armies, 
which were advancing into Pomeranian 
could not persuade himself, that, in agreeing 
to admit the present grounds of complaint. 
Napoleon meimt more than to postpone the 
fatal struggle for superiority, until he should 
find a convenient time to corom" nee it with 
a more absoluie prospect of euocess. 

In the meantime, and ere the negotiatiboe ,: 
were finally broken offl Buonaparte's eoan- 
sellors eroed him, wia as much argument 
as they dared, to desist fVom mnnmg the 
haaard of aa enteipnse so remote, so kai- 
ardous, and ao little called ft>r. They eon« 
tended, thai no Fieneh interest, and no M 
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Iftonal poiot ofbonour, were involved in the 
ilMgreement which had arisen. The prin- 
onilce upon which the points of dispute 
■ugbt be settled, being in a manner i^reed 
■pen. they aii^ed that their master should 
•lop m his military preparations. To march 
•■ army into Prussia, and to call forth the 
Pmseiaas as auziliaries, would, they con- 
mded, be using measures towajq^s Russia, 
which could not but bring on the war 
which they aniiously deprecated. To sub- 
mit to menaces supported by demoostra- 
tkma of open force, would be destructive of 
the influence of Russia, both at home and 
•iRoad. She could not be expected to give 
vray without a struggle. 

These advisers allowed, that a case might 
be coocrived for justilyin^ an exertion to 
destroy the power of Russia, a case arisinar 
oat of the transactions between France and 
die other states of Europe, and out of the 
apprehenaion that these states, amieved 
■ad irritated by the conduct of Prance, 
might be tempted to seek a leader, patron, 
no protector, in the Emperor Alexander. 
But this extremity, they allesed, could not 
exist so loaj ss France had the means of 
evoidingji perilous war, by a mitinition of 
her policy t(»fttids her vsssals and auxilia- 
ries : for if the tutes whose revolt (so to 
eail It) was apprehended, could be reconcil- 
ed to riance ey a mora lenient course of 
■wasures to be adopted towards them, they 
would lose all temptation to fly to Russia 
ae a protector. In such case the power of 
Rusm would no longer give jeuoury to 
France, or compel her to rush to a dninous 



conflict, for the purpose of diminishing 
iafloenee which could not then become dan- 
fnoiM to the southern empire, by depriving 
Ffaaee of her clientage. 

It might have been added, though it could 
aoi be so broadly spoken out, that in this 
point of view notoing would have been more 
easy for Fraaee, than to modify or aoflan 
her line of policy in favour of the inferior 
•tates, in woose favour the Russian in:er- 
fatenee wan expected or apprehended. 
Iliat policy had uniformly been a system of 
iaank and menace. The influence which 
Fnace had gained in Europe grew less out 
of treaty than fear, louoded on the recollec- 
tion of former wars. All the states of Ger- 
■nay felt die melancholy consequences of 
the existam» of despotic power •vested in 
mea, who, like Napoleon nimself, and the 
mHitaiy govemora whom he employed, were 
•ew to the exereise and enjoyment of their 
authority; and, on the othir hand, the 
French Emperor and bis sateliites felt, to- 
wards the people of the conquered, or sub- 
ject^ states, the constant apprehension 
which a conscious sense of injustice pro- 
daees in the minds of oppressom, namely, 
that the oppressed only watch for a safe op- 
portunity to turn against them. There was 
therefore no French interest, or even point 
of honour, which called on Napoleon to 
make war on Alexander \ and the tempta- 
tioa seems to have amounted solely to the 
desire on Napoleon's pert to fight a great 
battle.^to gain a great victory,^to occu- 
fy, wnh bin victorious army, another great 



capital,— and. in fine, to subject to his arms 
the power of Russia, which, of all the states 
on the continent, remained the only one 
that could be properly termed independent 
of France. 

It wds in this light that the question of, 
peace and war was viewed by the French 
politicians of the day ; and it is curious to. 
observe, in the reports we have of their ar- 
guments, the total absence of principlo 
which they display in the examination orit. 
They dwell on the difficulty of Napoleon's 
undertaking, upon its dangers, upon its ex-, 
pense, upon the slender prospect of any re- 
muneration by the usual modes of coofis-. 
catioQ, plunder, oc levy of conlributions • 
They enlarge, too, upon the little pi^babil- 
ity there was, that success in the intended 
war would bring to a conclusion the disas-^ 
trous contest in Spain ; and all these vsp 
rio'is arguments are lusinuated or urged with 
more or less vehemence, according lu the 
character, the station, or the degree of inti- 
macy with Napoleon, of the counsellor who^ 
ventured to use the topics. But among hia' 
advisers, none that we read or hear of, had 
the open and manly courage to ask; Where. 
was the justice of this attack upon Russia f 
What had she done to merit it 7 The Em- 
perors were friends by the treaty of Tilsit, 
confirmed by personal intimacy and tho 
closest intercourse at Erfurt. How had 
they ceased to be such 7 What bad happen*, 
ed since that period to place Russia, then 
the friend ana confessed equal of France, 
in the situation of a subordinate andtributa-. 
ry state 7 On what pretence did Napoleon, 
confiscate to his own use the Duchy of Ol- 
denburs, acknowledged as the property of 
Alexander's brother-in-law, by an express' 
article in the treaty of Tilsit 7 By what just 
right could he condemn the Russian nation 
to all the distresses of his Anti-commereisl 
System, while he allowed them to be a freo 
and independent state 7~Above ail, while, 
he considered them as a sovereign and a 
people entitled to be treated with the usual 
respect due between powers that aie con- 
nected by friendly treaties, with what pre- 
tence of justice, or even decency, could he 
proceed to enforce claims so unfounded in 
themselves, by introducing his own fbrcea 
on their frontier, and arming their neigh? 
hours against them for the same purpose f. 
Of these pleas, in moral justice, there won, 
not a woitl urged: nor v.'as silence wonder<^ 
ful on this fruitful topic, since to insist up-, 
on it would have been to strike at the fun*', 
damental principle of Buonaparte's policy,, 
which was, never to neglect a present ad- 
vantage for the sake of observing a general, 
principle. " Let us hear of no general prin- 
ciples," said Buonaparte's favourite minis^ 
ter of the period. " Ours is a gorernment 
not regulated by theory, but by emerging 
circumstances.'' 

We ou^t not to omit to mention, that 
Fouch6, among others, took up a testimony 
against the Russian war. He nad been per- 
mitted to retnro to his chateau of Ferriera8| 
near Paris, uad^r the apoloay that the air of 
Italy did not agree with his constitution. 
But Napoleon distrusted him, and the polio^ 
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w«ra <n>tDtniMi<med to witch with the vt- 
HkMt accuracy the proceedings of their late 
Ktnster. Foacb^ ww well awive of thia ; 
tad, desirom th«t hn remonstrance with the 
Emperor should hare all the force of an un- 
expected argument, he shut himself up in 
die atrictest seclusion while engaged iu 
<!(Mposing a production, which perhapi he 
hoped might oe a means of recalling him to 
rSCOllection, if not to favour. 
lA an able and eloquent memorial, Fouch^ 
. ^minded Buonaparte, that he waa already 
f the absolute master of the finest empire the 
j world had ever seen ; and that all the les- 
• Atoa of history went to demonstrate the imr 
possibility of attaining universal monarchy, 
xhe French empire bad arrived, according 
ta the reasoning of this able statesman, at 
that point when its ruler should rather think 
of securing and consolidating his present 
AMjuisitions, than of achieving farther con- 
ctaf'ta, since, whatever his empire might 
te<)utre in extent, it was sure to lose in so- 
Rdity. Fouchi stated the extent of the 
tfouBtry which Napoleon was about to in- 
vade, the poverty of the soil, the rigour 
<^the c«imate, and the distance which each 
Utah victory nnst remove htm ftoip his re- 
iOurces, annoye<| as his communications 
ware sure to be by nations of Cossacks and 
Tartars. He implored the Emperor to re- 
member the fate of Charles XIT. of Swe- 
den. "If that warlike monarch,'' he said, 
^had not, like Napoleon, half Europe in 
arms at his back, neither had his opponent, 
the Cxar Peter, four hundred thousand sol- 
diers, and fifty thousand Cossacks. The 
invader, it was stated, would have against 
him the dislike of the higher ranks, the fa- 
rittic&sm of the peasantry, the exertions of 
soldiers accustomed to the severity of the 
dlimate. There were besides to be dread- 
^, in case of the slightest reveno, the in- 
trigues of the English, the fickleness of his 
continental allies, and even the awakening 
df diacontent and conspiracy in France it- 
Mif, should an idea generally arise, that he 
tru sicnficing the welfare of the state to 
the insatiable desire of fresh enterprises 
and diatant conquests." 

Fouch^ presented himself at the TtaiTle- 
litis, and requested an audience of the Em- 
peror, hoping, doubtless, that the unexpect- 
ed circumstance of his appearing there, and 
the reaaoning in his memorial, would excite 
Napoleon's attention. To his great snr- 
Mise, Nanoleon, with an air of easy indif- 
/ mence, began the audience. ** I am no 
•lianger Monaieur le Due, to your errand 
here. You have a memorial to present me 
-*^e it me— I will read it, thoush T know 
already its contents. The war with Russia 
i» not more agreeable to you than that of 
Spain." ' 

"Your Imperial Majesty will pardon my 
having ventured to offer some observations 
on this important crisis T" said the states- 
man, astonished to find himself anticipated, 
when he believed he had laboured in the 
Aoat absolute secrecy. 

'<It is no crisia,'' resumed Napoleon; 
" mei«lT a war of a character entirely poKt- 
JM. Spain will fkil when I have annihi- 



lated the English infloenoe at St. Petera- 
burg. I have eight handred thousand men ; 
and to one who nas such an army, l^nrope 
is but an old pruatitute, who must obey hi* 
pleasure . Was it not yourself who told dm 
that the word UnpaUibU was not good 
French T I regulate my conduct more on 
the opinion of my army than the sentiment* 
of vou grandees, who are become too rich ; 
and while you pretend anxiety for me, only 
are apprehensive of the general confusion 
which would follow my death. Dou't dia*. 
quiet yourself, but consider the Russian 
war as a wise measure, demanded by thtf 
true interests of France, and the generjd sc* 
curity. Am I to blame because the great 
danger of power i have already attained for- 
ces me to assume the dicUtonhip of the 
world t My destiny is not yet accomplish- 
ed—my present situation is but a sketch of 
• picture which I must finish. There ninst 
be one univenal European code, one court 
of appeal. The same money, the sakM 
weights and measures, tho same laws roust 
have currency tlirough Europe. I miMt 
make one nation out of all the European 
stales, and Paris must be the capital of the 
world. At present yon no longer serve »• 
well, because you think my^aira are in 
danger -, but before a year is over you wiii 
assist me with 0ie^ same teal and ardour ae 
at the periods of Mareaso md Aosterlibu '^ 
Yon will see more than aU tht»— it is I who 
asmire you of it. Adieu, Monaieur le Doe. 
Do not play the dismced coortiv, or tho 
captioQs cntir of public affairv } and be so 
ffood as to put A little coB£d«nce in yont 
Eaiperor." 

He then turned hie hack on Fonch^^ 
and left him to reflect by what meant ho. 
whu so well knew all the nachiT.aiioat of 
the police, could biaaself have beeono ex* 
poeed to their vigilance ^ with some eanes, 
porhaps, to rejoice, that hit secret empioy* 
meet, though unpleasing to Buonaparte, was 
not of a character to attract puniahment ao 
well as animadvenion. 

As Napoleon discountenanced and boio 
down the remonstrances of the subtio 
Fooch^, so he represented to his variooo 
advisera the war upon which he was onnl* 
terably determined, in the light most praMt 
to bring them o*er to his own opinion. To 
the arm^ in seneral, the mere name of w» 
was in iltelf a sufficient recoflMneadatioiii 
It comprehended preferment, employmool^ 
plunder, distinction, and penstens. To tbo 
generals, it afforded mareschals' batons,— 
to the mareschals, crowns and soeptrea &-* 
to the civilians, he niiged, as to Fonchi, that 



* Fboehd afterwnrds remembered, thst se imll* 
vMoaJ in hiR netgl>bourhood,movorora tmaaicipf 
lity, snd whoin he hinweif had enpfciyed in matlsro 
of polioe, had one moniing intruded nUier hastily 
OQ him in hit gtudy» under proloxt of pleading tho 
oauM of a diatreaaed tenant ; and conclwled, that 
while he was searehinf for the papen ooneerninf 
bi« vittter^ oeietMible btnineM, If r. Mayor had an 
opportunity to glaneo at tb» aiieets on Mo sato* 
toin, wheiothe ropetkjooof V. M^LaiMi E. M, 
(■aUnatingyoarlnMrlalaad Aoyml MaJHrty,) be- 
trayed that he was drawing up a memorial to Na- 
pok)on, and a word or two ot the notext explained . 
itspurr^ 



It WM A war Of policy.— <w BecMiity,— 
last act in the drama, but indiapenaably 
' ' -' • '©• — toh:« n: 

1 hia conTietion 
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qoiaite to eonclado tm whole^ — to h:« moat 
uitunate frienda he expreaaed hia conTietion 
that hia fortnne could not stand itill ; that 
it waa founded on poMtc opinion ; and that 
if he did not continue to advance he mnit 
aeceaaarily retrograde. To hia uncle, Car- 
dfaud Feaebi he need a atill more eztraordi- 
Harr argument Thia prelate, a deroat 
Catnolic, had began to haTc eorapnactioa 
nbout hia nephew*! behaTioar towarda the 
Pope ; and theae aentimenta mingled lilie 
an ominous feeling with the alarma excited 
by the riska of this tremendous undertak- 
ing. With more than usaal freedom he 
eoqinred his kinsman to abatain from tempt- 
ing Providence. He entreated him not to 
denr heaven and earth, the wrath of man, 
andf the fury of the elementa, at the aame 
time ; and expressed his apprehension that 
he muat at lenpth sink under the weight of 
the enmity which he incurred daily.* The 



«Itis 
roTninotaori 



not unworthy of potiee, that the Empa- 
Lher, (Madame Mere, ae eba was termed,) 
always osWneed a preeentiaient, tbat the fortunn 
afher fknUy, spteadid as they were, would be al- 
tetad bsibfa her death i aod wbea ridiculed hj her 



waa to lead the Cardinal to' the window, and^ 
opening the caaeasent, and pointing up. 
warda, to aak him, " if he aaw yonder star f' ' 

*'No, aire,'* answered the Mtoniahed 
Cardinal. 

" But I aee it,** anawered Bnonmrte i 
•nd turned from hia relatioB aa if be had 
fully confuted hia amaaeata. 

Thia apeech At^t admit of two mean^ 
ings ;-^ither that rVapeAemi wiahe^ in thi« 
manner to expiese that hia own powers of 
penetration were auperior to tboaa of th* 
Cardinal, or it mlgbt have reference to a 
certain soperatitioaa confidence in his pre<» 
destined good fortnne, arhieh we have al* 
ready obaerved he waa known to entertain.. 
But aa it waa net Napoleon'afiuihion, whaU 
ever reliance he mig^t plaoe on anch augo* 
riea, to neglect any measa of iaanring aoc-^ 
cess within his power, we are next to in* 
quire what political meaaarea he bad taken 
to carry on the proposed RiUBiaa war to ad*- 
vantage. 



ebiMren far her fVagal diepeekiea, she used to el- 
lege ehe was eaviog aionej fw them la their di«* 
trees i sod ia fact ake lived to apply her boards to 



OKAP. ZV. 

JUi£§ MS w&ose ofsutonee Buonaparte might eouni.-^Cauie$ tahUh tiUenaitd from ktm 
tkg Prince Roual of Suteden^-who eigne a Treaiff with Rueeia,— Delicate eiiuation 
efike JGng t^ Frueeia, whou alUance the Emperor Alexander on that account de- 
elime$.^A Treaty with France dictated to Prueeia.^-Relatione between Auetria and 
^Vsnea— «i» order to jnreeerve thtm, Buonaparte ie obliged to come under an engage^ 
mml not to revolutionixe Potand.-^Hie error qf polici^ in neglecting to cultivaU the 
mUiemeeiifthe PorU.— Amount qf Buonaparte'e Army^—Leviee qfthe Ban. the Sec- 
ond Ban, and Arricre Bam, for the protection qf France in the Emperor*e aheence.-^ 
Storming ef Ciudad Roderigo, 6y Lord lVeUington.^Buonaparte makee overturet t^ 
Peace to Lord Cadtereagh.^The Correapondence broken off.-- t/Uimatum qf Ruaein 
refected, etnd made the direct cause qf Hoetilitiee by Napoleon^-who eete out from 
ParU 9th May 1812— and mcs<s the Sovereigne hie allUe at Dreeden, where a vanetjf 
^ Royal Feelivitiee are held.^A laet aUempt qf Xapoleon to rugotiate with Alesan* 
der provu uneueeeetful. 



Thx several powers, who might in their 
different degreea of strength aid or impede 
the last and moat daring of Btiooaparte's 

midertakinga, were, Denmark, Saxony, 

Sweden, and Pmaaia, in the north of Eu- 
rape; In the aouth, Austria, and the Turk- 
tab empire. 

- Denmark and Saxony were both devoted 
to the oaoae of France ; but the former 
iiewer, who had made over to Napoleon 
Waeeacn, had no land troopa to spare 
for hia aaalstanee. The few that she had 
on foot were scarce aufficient to protect 
b#r ,^psinat any enterpriae of Swedon or 



mkIc 



ooy was also the firm friend of Napo- 
., who had enlarged her dominions, 
changed her ruler's electoral bonnet in- 
ta a loyaf crown It is true, if Poland waa 
to be regenerated, as aeemed to he the 
Mlaral conaeqneace of a war with Roaaia, 
Ibe King of saxony must have reckoned 
toon loauig hia ducal interest in the Grand 
&cby ofWareair. But from this he de- 
aved little preatnt ad^aAtage, and aa he 
V9L.lL fi* 



was secure of indemnification, the appre^ 
hension of tliat loss did not orevent nin» 
from following the banner of Napoleon, 
with tlie same good will as ever. 

Verydiiferent was the condition of Swe- 
den. That kingdom, since the rein of 
Francis I., had been the ancient ana nat- 
ural flily of France against Knisin i in act- 
ing against which last power her local ad« 
vantages afforded great facility. Sweden 
was also governed at the moment bv a 
Frenchman. But the Prince Royal had 
received more injuries and affronts, than 
favours, at the hands of the Emperor Na-. 
poloon, and the violent policjr which tho 
latter wss in the habit of nsing towards 
those of his allies and neighboura, who did 
not submit unresistingly to all his demands, 
had alienated from France the hearta of 
the Swedes, and from his own person the 
friendship of his old companion in arm^. 
We have mentioned die mode of vgoment 
or rather declamation, which he had used 
to compel the Svedea into a t otal ex cln-- 
aion of £nglUb BUaa&etwss^ eooirvy t« « 
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HI A noent tre^Jr, bj 

which the Sfr«dM had retaiaed the ri^t 
«r impoitiiig colonial gooda and aalt, while 
eonaenting to exclade Britiah coumodi- 
liea generally. With the aame urgency and 
nenaeea, he had compelled the Crown 
Pfiace to declare war againat Britain. 

Hot although Napoleon ancceeded in 
hoth pointa, he could not oblige Britain to 
U«at Sweden at a belligerent power. On 
the contrary^ England aeened not in the 
•liflhteat degree to alter the relationa of 
nnutj to a atate whom ahe considered aa 
having adopted the attitude of an enemy 

, towaraa her, merely from compulaion too 
powerful to be raaiated. Thia moderation 
on the part of Great Britain, did not pre rent 
Sweden from feeling all the evils of the 
anti-aocial ayatem of Buonaparte. Her 
eommeroe waa reduced to a mere coasting- 
trade, and her veasela skulked from port to 
port, exposed to the depredations of Dan- 
leh and Firench nrivateera, who seised upon 
•nd Confiscated upwards of fifty Swedish 
•hips, under pratenoe of enforeing the non- 
iatereoune system. The Prince Ro^al 
applied for redress at the court of Pane ; 
Mt although rague promises were |{iTen, 
yet neither were the acta of piracy discon- 
tinued, nor any fn^iM^ made for tjtose dai- 
ly committed. The Baron Alqnier, who 
waethe French envoy at Stockholm, used, 
acceding to Bernadotte'a expression, tiie 
language of a Roman prooonaol, without 
remembering that he did not speak to 
alayea. 

When asked, for example, to state cate- 
fwically what Napoleon expAsted from 
Sweden, and what he proposea to grant her 
in return, Alquier answered, that "the 
tSmperor expected from Sweden compli- 
ance in every point conformable to his sys- 
tem ; after which it would be time enough 
to inquire into what his Imperial Majesty 
might be disposed to do in favour of Swe- 
den." 

On another occasion, the French anvoy 
had the assurance to decline fkrther inter- 
course with the Crown Prince on the sub- 
ject of his mission, and to desire that some 
<Mher person miflnt be appointed to coA- 
nunicate with nim. Tnere can be no 
doubt, that, in this singular course of di- 
plomacy. Baron Alouier obeyed his mas- 
ter's instructions, who was determined to 
treat the Prince Royal of Sweden, emanci- 
pated as he Was from his allegiance to 
France by letters patent (Vnm the Imperial 
Chancerv, as if he had still been his sub- 
ject, and serving in his armies. Napoleon 
went so far as to say, before his comtiers, 
tiiat he had a mind to make Bernadotle fin- 
uhhis lessons in the Swedish language 
in the Castle of Vinoennes. It is even 
paid, that the Emperor thought seriously 
of putting this threat into execution, and 
that a plot was actually formed .to seixc the 
person of the Prince Royal, putting him oo 
i>oard a vessel, and bringing him prisoner to 

^'Fsaace. But he escaped this danger by 
Iba tnrormation of an offloer named Sa.a- 
*ar, formerly an aide-de-camp of Mar^ 
ipOBt, who conveyed to the Pnnoe timeliy | 



iaformatioA of tfaa oatnga which waa in- 
tended.* 

With so many causes of mutual animosity 
between France and Sweden, all arising 
out of the impolitic vehemence by which 
Buonaparte endeavoured to drive, rather 
than lead, the Prince Royal into the meas- 
ures he desired, it can hardly be supposed 
that the last would neglect any opportuni- 
ty to assert his independence, and his reso- 
lution not to submit to a superiority so de- 
grading in itself^ and so ungracioualy and 
even unmercifully exercised. 

Such waa the atate of mattera betwixt 
the two countries, when, from the ap- 
proaching war with Russia, the assistance 
of Sweden became essential to France. 
But what bait could Napoleon hold out to 
bring back an alienated friend ? He might, 
indeed, offer to assist Bernadotte in re- 
gaining the province of Finland, which, Iqr 
the connivance of Napoleon, had been 
conquered by Russia. But the Crown 
Prince conclnded, that, to enter into a nvar 
with the view of recovering Finland, would 
occasion expenses which the countr^ could 
not afford, and which the acquisition of 
Finland could not compensate, even sup- 
posing it sure to be sccomplisheid. Besides, 
the repossession of Finland would engage 
Sweden in perpetual disputes with Russia, 
whereas the two nations, separated by the 
Gulf of Botlmia, had at present no cauae 
of difference. On the other hand, by sid- 
ing with Russia in the great contest whi<4i 
was impending, Sweden might expect the 
assistance of that empire, as well as of 
Britain, to achieve from Denmark, the ally 
of France, the conquest of her kingdom of 
Norway, which, in its geographical situa- 
tion, lay so conveniently for Sweden, and 
afforded her the whole range of sea-coast 
along the western shores of Scandinavia. 
It is said that the Prince Royal offered to 
Nspoleon to enter into a league, offensive 
and defensive, with France, providing Nor- 
way as well aa Finland were added to hia 
dominions j but the Emperor reiected the 
terms with disdain. The whole alleged 
neffotiation, however, has been disputed 
and deniedr 

So soon aa Boonapiirte found there mm 
no hope of conciliating the Prince Royal, 
which indeed he scarce seems seriously 
to have attempted, be proceeded, withoat 
waiting for the ceremony of declsring war, 
to strike against Sweden the most severe, 
or rather the only blow, in his power. la 
January 1812, General Da voustmaiched in- 
to Swedish Pomerania, the only possessioa 
of Sweden south of the Baltic Sea, aeisad 
upon the country and its capital, and pro- 
ceeded to menace the military ocenpatkNi 
of Prussia, so far as that country waa not al- 
ready in tlie hands of France. 

Receiving no satisfaction for this aggrai- 
sion, Sweden, 34tb Maroh, 18lt, signed a 
treaty with Russia, declaring war agaiaiC 
France, and proposing a diversion, with m 
joint forre of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
Swedes, together with fifteen or tweatf 
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■, spoil wyne point of Gor- 
And the Emporor of RaMia beoune 

dy either by negotiation or military co- 

epemtion, to unite the kingdom of Norway 
to that of Sweden, and to hold the Rusaian 
aimy, which waa at pneent in Finland, as 
diapoMble for that porpeee. Thna waa the 
fbcce ef Sweden, rendered yet more con- 
siderable by the high milita^ character of 
itn pieaent chief, thrown into the acale 
•gainat France, to whom, but for the paa- 

•Mnnleaad impolitic character of Napole- 
on'a proceedings towards her, she might, 
In all probability, have remained the s^me 
■eeftil and faithful ally which ahe had been 
•ince the alliance of Francis I. with Gusta- 

.vnaVase. 

No reason can be discovered for insulting 

.Snreden at the precise moment when her 
oe o p eration would have been so useAil, 

.excepting the animosity of Napoleon against 
n pnnce whom he rcmrded as an ancient 

• ri^ before the 18th Brumaire, and now as 
a ccMtnmacioua and rebellioua vassal. A 

.dee regard to the honour and interest of 
France^ would have induced him to lay 
iside such pemonal conaideratioos. But 
JMa does not appear to have been in Bnona* 

Kte's nature, who, if he remembered bene- 
, had also a tenacious recollection of en- 
mities, said to be peculiar to the natives of 
Conica. When tois feeling obtained the 
escendenc]r, be wss too apt to sacrifice bis 
policy to hisspleen. 

The situation of the King of Prussia, at 
the breaking out of the dispute between the 
empires of Frsnce and Russia, wss truly 
embarrassing. His position lying betwist 
the contending parties, rendered neutrality 
4dmost impossible ; and if be took op arms, 
it waa a matter of distracting doubt on 
which side be ought to employ them. Op- 
pressed by Prencn eiactions and French 
g arris ons ; iiistinted,besides,bytbesecrat 
infloence of the Tugondbuod, the people of 
Prussia were almost unanimous in their ea- 
«fer wish to se*^ the sword against France, 
■or was the King less desirous to redeem 
file independence, and ravenge the suffer- 
ngs, of bis kingdom. The recollections of 
pn amiable and beloved Queen, who had 
4ied in the prime of life, heart-broken with 
the distresses of her country, with her hands 
•loeked in those of her husband, called also 
Ibr revenge on France, which tied insulted 
her when living, and slandered her when 



Accordingly it is now well nnderatood, 
that the ftrat impulse of the King of Prus- 
eia's mind was to throw himself into the 
I of Russia, and oflbr, should it^eost him 



• la ths Uooitear, a seswIakMS iatiiffus Hst r«- 
pMladly alludsd lo ai exutinii between thi< Drio< 
•SM and the Emperor Alex&ndor, and both in Mon- 
•iem LaaCWiWM and to othort, Duonaparte affirnncd 
the saiae personally : tvllinf. at the Name time, a« 
n food Jest, that he hiMoirAad kept the Kitig of 
•fhMBia oat of tiw way, to provide the lovere a eto- 
4bb aweting. Theae avermsiHa are to iocooaiatetit 
.with the charaeiar univenally aentanod to Xhi* 
bigh-flpiriUMl and unhappy prioccm, tliat we have 
*B6 hatlutioa to assign them directly tn cnlumnv ; 
a weapon which Nap^eon never ditdained to wield, 
•hsthsr to ^ipats or nationaleeaUevoray. 



his life and crown, to take share in the war 
aa his faithful ally. But the Emperor Al- 
exander wss sensible that, in accepting this 
offwed devotion, he would come under an 
obligation to protect Prussia in esse of 
those reverses, which might be alin9et 
reckoned on as likely to occur in the earl/ 
part of the campaign. The strongest for- 
tresses in Prussia were in the handi of the 
French, the army of the King did not 
ssnount to more than forty thouaand men^ 
and there waa no time to arm or organise 
the national forces. In order to form a jnno- 
tion with theae /orty thousand men, or an 
manv of them as could be collected, it 
would be necessary that Alexander should 
precipitate the war, and inarch a atrong ar> 
my into Sileaia, upon which the Pruasiana 
might rally. But such an army, when it had 
attained its object, must have had in front 
the whole forces of France, Saxony, and the 
Confederacy of the Rhine, while the ho»> 
tile troopa of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
with proMiahlv abody of Austrian auxiliaries, 
wouM have oeen in their rear. Thia pre* 
mature movement in advance, would have 
reeembled the conduct of Austria in the u»> 
happv campaigns of 1806 and 1809 ; in both ' 
of wnich she precipitated her anniea into 
Bavaria, in hopea oracquirin^ allies, but on- 
ly exposed them to the decisive defeats of 
Ulm and Eckmuhl. It would also have 
been like the equally ill-omened advaniise of 
the Prussian armv in 1806, when, hurrying 
forward to compel Saxony to join him, the 
Duke of Brunswick gave occasion to the un 
happy battle of Jena. 

Experience and reflection, therefore^ had 
led the Russian Emperor and cabinet to be 
of opinion, that the^ ouffht to avoid encoun- 
tering the French in the early part of the 
campaign ; and, in oonsequenoe, that far 
from advanciag to meet them, thejL should 
rather suffer the invadera to involve them- 
selves in the immense wsstes and forests of 
the territories of Russia iUelf, where eep- 

Clies and provisions were not to be found 
y the invader, and where evervpeaaant 
would prove an armed enemy. The aup- 
port which could be derived Crom an aoxilia^ 
ry army of Pnissisns, amountinff only to 
10,000 men, of whom perhaps the balf could 
not be drawn together, wss not, it appearedw 
an adequate motive for altering the plan of 
the campaign, which had been founded on 
the most mature consideration. The Erne 
peror Alexander, therefore, declined ac« 
oepting of the Kingof pTussia> aUianoe. aa 
only tending to bring upon that Prince mia^ 
fortunes, wbich Russia had not even the 
chance of averting, without entir^lf alter* 
ing those plane of the campaign which had 
been deliberatelv adopted. Foreseeing al 
the same time tLat this refusal on his part 
must have made it necessary for Frederick, 
whose situation rendered nentcality impoe^. 
sible, to tske part with France, the Empe- 
ror Alexander generously left him at liberty 
to take the measuras, and form the oonnex' 
ions, which his circumstances rendered in- 
evitable, sssuring him, nevertheless, that if 
Russia gained the ascendant, Prussia should 
derive ttie wmm tdnoftgit Qeoi^ the viote. 
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17, wlMt«T«r pot the nriflfht be compelled 
to adotn daring tbe ■traflgle. 

While the King of Pnnna mm hie elli- 
•Ace declined hjr Roiele, m rmtfaer bar- 
tfeoierae then befteficial, he did aot find 
France st all eager te receiTe him on her 
pert ae a brother of the war. He offered 
hia allianee to Bnonaparte repeatedly, and 
MMcially lo the noatha of March, May, 
ifid Angoet, 1811 \ bat teceiTing no aatia- 
Ihetion, he began to be apprahenaire that 
Ma deatnietion waa Intended. There waa 
iMM reaaon for tUa fear, for Napoleon 
Mema to have entertained a perMnal dia- 
like towarda Frederick, and ia aaid to have 
•Kdaimed, irhen be waa looking over a map 
nf the Pruaaian territoriea, " la it poaaible 
I can have been aimple enongh to leave 
mat man in poaaeaaion of ao large a king- 
dom 1" There ii great reaaon, beaidea, to 



It Napoleon may have either be- 
Mine acquainted with the aecret negotia- 
ttooa betwixt Pmaaia and Raaaia, or may 
iMve been indaced to aaanme fWmi pioba- 
bttity the fact that aneh had eziatedl He 
healtated, certainly, whether or not he 
would permit Frumia to remain an inde- 
pendent power. 

At length, however, on the S4th of Feb- 
ruary 18R, a trea^ waa dictated to Frede- 

-r_i. — J J-. '—^acribing which, 

of Pmaaia were 
li- 



rick, under condition of aubacribing which, 
the name and title of King of Pmaaia wei 
to be yet left himj ftuing hia comp] 
a%ee, Davqnat, who bad oc eo ' it ed Swediah 



Pomerania, waa to march into Prasaia, and 
treat it aa a hoattle country. In thua apar- 
ing for the time a monarch, of whom he 
had every reaaon to be ie<(loaa, Napoleon 
ieema to have oonaiderea it more advitable 
to uae Frederick'a aMittaace than to throw 
him into tbe arma of Ruaaia. The condi- 
tiona of thia lenity were aevere} Prumia 
^vaa to place at the diapoaal of France about 
twenty thouMnd men. with aizty piecea of 
Artillofy, the diapoaaue part of the poor 
femnant of tbe atanding an%y of the Great 
FVederick. She waa alao to aupply the 
Awich army with everything neceasai7 for 
thctr aoatonance aa they paaaed through ber 
dominiona ; but the eipenae of theae aup- 
pliea waa to be imputeo aa part of the con- 
iributiona impoaea on Pruaata by Fruice, 
and not yet paid. Varioua other meaaurea 
were taken to render it eaay for the French, 
ill caae of neoeaaity, to aeiae auch fortresa- 
ea belonging to Prasaia aa were not already 
in their handa, and to keep the Pruaaianpeo- 
ple aa much aa poaaible diaarmed, a rising 
amongat them being conaidered inevitable, 
if tbe French arma ahould auatain any re- 
verao. Thua. while Roaaia fortified herself 
with the aaa.atance of France'e old ally 
Sweden, France advanced against Roaaia, 
aopported by the remaining army of Fred- 
erick of Pniaaia. who waa at heart Alezaa- 
deFa beat well-wiaher. 

Napoleon had, of courae, a weigbtv Toice 
In the councila of hia father-in-law of Aoa- 
Iria. But the Auatrian cabinet were far 
from regarding hia plana of ambitiona ag- 
onndisement with a partial eye. Tbe acote 
Wptternich had been aUe to diacover and 
lepett to bit m^iMer, oiLhia letun to Vien*. 



M in the spring of Ifill, that tbe matiagtt 
which had joet oeen celebratod, would not 
have the effect of inducing Napoleon to 
abeath hia aword, or of giving to Europe 
permanent tranquillity. And now, although 
on the approach of the boatilitiea into which 
they were to be involved by their formida. 
ble ally, Auatria agreed to aupply an ausil* 
iarv army of 30AX) men, under Prinoe 
Scnwartaenberg, it aeema probable that aha 
remembered, at the aame time, the moda»> 
ate and lenient mode of carrying en tbe wv 
practiaed by Rusaia, when the dly of Napo- 
leon during the campaign of Wagram, mA 
gave her CSeneral aecret inatructiona to be 
no further active in tbe eampaign than the 
decent aupporting of the part of an auxilia* 
ry peremptorily required. 

In one meat material particular, the ne- 
ceaaity of conaultittg the intoreata of Ana* 
tria inteffered with Napoleon'a readiest and 
moat formidable meana of annoying Raaaia. 
We have repeatedly alluded to the ra^a- . 
tabliahment of Poland aa an independent 
kingdom, aa a measure which would hav« 
rent from Roaaia aome of the finest provin- 
oes which connect her with Europe, and 
would have gone a certain length in throat- 
ing her back into the character of an Asiatic 
sovereign^, unconnected with the politica 
of the civiliaed world. Such re-coo«tnic- 
tion of Poland waa however impoasiUe. so 
lon^ as Austria continued to nold Polaah 
Galicia; and that state, in her treaty of al- 
liance with France against Russia, made it 
an express condition, that no attempt should 
be made for the. restoration of Polish inde- 
pendence by Napoleon, without the consent 
of Austria, or without making compenaation 
to her for being, in the event supjoosed, de- 
prived of her snare of Poland. Thia com- 
pensation, it was stipulated, was to coaaial 
in the retrocesaion, on the part of France, 
of the Illyrian provincea, yielded up by hia 
Imperial Majeaty of AusUia at the treaty of 
Scnoenbran. 

By submitting to this embargo on his pro- 
ceeding in Poland, Napoleon loat all op* 
portiinity of revolutioniaibg that militaiy 
country, from which he drew therefore li^ 
tie advantage, unless from the Duchy of 
Warsaw, riothing but the tenacity wiA 
which Buonaparte retained every territory 
that fell into his power, would have pre- 
vented him from at once simplifying thia 
complicated engagement, .by asaigninn to 
Austria those Illyrian provinces, which 
were entirely useleaa to France, but on 
which her ally act great value, and stipulalp 
ing in return,— -what Austria would then 
have willingly granted,— the power of di»> 
posing^ according to his own ploHore, aa 
well of Poliah Galicia, aa of auch parte of 
the Polish provinces as should be conoue^ 
ed from Russia; or in caae, as De Praatln- . 
sinu.ites, the court of Austria were averae 
to the exchange, it was in tbe power of Na^ 
poleon to have certeinly removed their ob- 
jections, by throwing Venice itself into tht 
scale. But we have good reaaon to helievk 
that lUyria would have been a suflicieAt in- 
ducement to the tranaaeiiott. 

We cannot aof pose Buonaparte blind to 
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tfM importtiioe of putsing, m h« w p pewed 
it, all Poland on boraelmek : bat wlietber 
it WM, thnt in kcality be «iid not deiira 
to ettablkb an independent atate npon 
any terma, or whether he thought it hard 
to give ap the Ulyrian proTinc<!a, ceded to 
Fiance in ptopertj, in order to reconatnict 
« kingdom, wfaieb, nominally at leaat, waa 
to be independent J or whether, in fine, he 
had an iden that, by vagae promiaea and 
iMpea, he coold obtun Aom the Polea all 
the naaiatanee he deaired, — it ia certain 
that lie embarraaavd himaelf with thi^ con- 
ation in favoor of Aoatria, in a manner 
wliidi tended to render complex and dtffi- 
onltall that he afterwaida attempted in Po- 
lieb affaira ; and loat the tealoua eo-opera- 
tion and aaai«tance of the Lithuaniana, at 
n time when it woold hare been invalnable 
to him. 

Tnrfcej rcmaina to be noticed aa the aole 
remaining power whom Boonaparte ought 
in pradenee to have propitiaied, previooa to 
attacking Roaaia, of which empire ahe ia 
<he nataral enemy, aa ahe waa alao held the 
natnra] and ancient ally of France. Were 
H not that the talenta of Napoleon were 
moch better fitted tocmah enemiea than to 
gain or maintain fHenda, it would be difii- 
cult to account for hie loaing influence over 
the Porte at thia important period. The 
TNiiliiabgofemment had been rendered hoa- 
ttle to ranee by the memorable inTaaion 
of E^pt } but Sultan Selim, an admirer of 
Napoleon'a valour and geniua, had become 
the flriend of the Emperor of Franee. Se- 
lim waa cot off by a conaptraey, and hia 
ancceaaor waa more partial to the English 
iatereata. In the treaty of TUait, the parti- 
tion of Turkey waa actually agreed upon, 
though the term waa adjourned ;* aa, at the 
negotiationa of Erfbrt, Napoleon agreed to 
abmidon the Turkiah dominiona aa Ikr aa 
tfie Danube, to become the proper^ of Rua- 
oia, if It ahottld be in her power to eonqoer 



The Court of St. Petenburg were ill-ad- 
viaed enough to make the attempt, although 
tiiey ou^t to hare foreseen, even then. 
that the increaaing power of France ahoula 
have withheld them from engaging in any 
acheme of conquest at that period. Indeed 
their undertaking this war with the Ottoman 
Empire, a proceeding so impolitic in case 
of a rupture with France, may be quoted to 
ahow tJie Emperor Alezander'a confidence 
that no such erent was likely to take place, 
and consequently to prove nia own deter- 
mination to observe good faith towards Na- 
poleon. 
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m pretty gmsrally admittad to 
inthstext. But in tbe^uMie 
tBsety, h appaared tkat Pnmes nsgoUatad an ar- 
Biftiec, «allsd that of Slobodisa, by which it was 
■Upohtad that tha two disputed proTinees of Mol- 
davia and Wallaehia were to be restored to the 
Turk*. Bat ths srmistiee, as had previoasly been 
svuled heiween Napdeon and Alexander, brake up 
without any soeh restoration : and a Congress, 
wliiah waa held at Jassv for the arraogenenl or 
the quarrel between the Porte and Court of 0U F»- 
tevsburf, having been abo diaeolTed without eooi- 
■Qg tfo an agreamaat, the war between the Turks 
and BusslaSi msoHMnswDsd npao tha Danuba^ 



The Tuffca made a far 

than had been anticipated , and though the 
events of war were at firat unfavounSle to 
them, yet at length the Gmnd Viiier oh* 
tained a victonr before Routachouk, m «t 
ieaat save the Ruaaian general auch a aeri* 
one check aa obliged him to raiae the aiegB 
of that place. But the gleam of vielory es 
the Turkiah banners waa of brief durmtion. 
They were attacked by the Ruaaiane ia 
their entrenched oamp, and defeated in n 
battle ao aanguinai7, that the vanquiabed 
army waa almoat annihilated. The TurkUy 




aia, to have auauined them in their nneqaid 
■truggle againat that formidable power. Ia 
the meanu^iile, hoptilitlea languiahed, and 
negotiationa were commencMj for the 
Ruaaiana were of conrae deairoua, ao aoea 
aa a war against France bedkme a probable 
event, to clean that with Turkey, which 
moat keep engaged a very considerable ar* 
my, at a time when all their forcee were 
neceaaary to oppoae the eipected attack of 
Napoleon. 

At this period, and ao late aa the tlat 
March 181z, it aeemed to occur all at onoa' 
to Buonaparte^ recollection, that it wwM 
be highly politic to maintain, or rather to 
renew, bia league with a nation, of whom 
it waa at the time moat important to aecura 
the confidence. Hia ambaaandor waa di- 
rected to urge the Grand Seignor in peraon 
to move towarda the Danube, at the head 
of one hundred thouaand men ; in consider* 
ation of which, the French Emperor pro^ 
poaed not only to obtain posaeaaion for 
them of the two diaputed provioceo of 
Moldavia and Wallacnia, but alao to pro- 
cure the reatoratioB to the Porte of the 
Crimea. 

Thia war-breathing meaaage arrived tea 
late; the Porte havmg adopted a pacific 
line of policy. The ^endid promises of 
France succeeded too abruptly to ao numy 
yeara of neglect, to obtain credit for aia- 
cerity. The envoys of England, with a 
dexterity which it baa not been alwaya 
their fortune to display, obtained a com- 
plete victory in diplomacy over tboae of , 
France, and were able to impreaa On the 
sublime Porte *he belief, that though Rue- 
aia waa their natural enemy among Europe- 
an nations, yet a poace of some perma- 
nence might be aecored with her, under 
the guarantee of England and Sweden) 
whereas, if Napoleon ahould altogether 
destroy Russia, the Turkiah empire, of 
which he had already meditated tne divt- 
aion, would be a measure no state conld ' 
have influence to prevent, aa, in subduing 
Russia, he would overcome the last terres- 
trial barrier to his absolute power. It given 
no alight idea of the general terror and sus- 
picion impreated by the very name of N»* 
poleon, that a barbarous people like the' 
Turka, who generally only comprehend 
ao much of politics aa lies atraightbefoui. 
them, aboald have been able to underataa^ 
that there waa wladom in giving peace oa 
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rtBaMmable toraw to an old ud invetenAa 
. •«aeiiiXy rmtlwr thwi, by ■MMting id his de- 
.•tntcboii;, to contiibaie to the elevation of a 
|Mwer atill nore formidable, more ambi- 
.liova, and lesa eaailj opposed. The oeace 
.of Buchareat waa aecordingly negotiated 
•betwixt Ruaaia and Turkey, of which we 
lihall hereafter have oecaaion to apeak. 
. Thna was France, on the approachihg 
"Otnigrie, cieprived of her two ancient al- 
Ilea, Sweden and Turkey. Pmaaia she 
^bnniffht to the field like a slave at her char- 
iot-wheels; Denmark and Saiony in the 
ioharaoter cir allies, who were favoured so 
long aa they were suificiently subservient ; 
«ad Austria, as a more equal confederate, 
bat who had contrived to stipulate, that, in 
ffo<ivital of an aid coldly and unwillingly 
gnuited, the French Emperor should tie 
lumaelf down by engagements reapecting 
Poland, Fhich interfered with his using 
hia influence over that country in the man- 
ner which wouHd best have served his pur- 
poees. The result must lead to one of two 
concluaions. ^Either that Napoleon, con- 
fldent in the immense preparationa of his 
flulitary force, disdained to enter into ne- 

Etiationa to obtain that assistance which 
could not directly command, or else 
that hia talento in politics were inferior to 
those which he displayed in military afiairs. 
It ia true, that if the numbers, and we 
nay add the quality, of Uie army which 
France brought into the field on this mo- 
mentous occasion, were alone to be con- 
aidered, Napoleon might be excused for 
holding cheap the assistance which he 
might have derived from Sweden or the 
Porte. He had anticipated the cooscrip- 
lion of 1811, and he now called out that of 
1812 ; ao that it became plain, that so long 
ifl Napoleon lived and warred, the con- 
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of the PrincM of th« Confeder- 
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The army of Naples, 30/ 



S3,000 

ao,Qoo 

30,000 



1»167,000 



Kription of the first claaa would be,-~4iot a 
conditional regulation, to be acted or not 
«Qted upon according to occasion,— >but a 
regular and never-to-be-remitted tez of 
eighty thousand men, annually levied, 
wfthottt distinction, on the youth of France. 
To the amount of these conscriptions for 
two years, were to be added the contin- 
fente of household kings, vassal princes, 
saligected republics,—- of two-Uiirds of Eu- 
rope, in short, which were placed under 
Boonaparte's command. No such anny 
had taken the field since the reign of Xerx- 
Oa, snpposinpi^ the exaggerated accounts of 
Ihe Persian inv^ion to be admitted aa hia- 
torical. The head almost turns dixzy aa 
we read the amount of their numbers. 

The gross amount of the whole forces of 
the empire of France, and its dependen- 
cies and allies, is thus given by Boutour- 
lin: — 

TV^alaiBOttirt of the French army, . . &50,6oO 



But to approximate the actual force, w« 
must deduce from this total of 1,187,00(0^ 
about 387,000 men, for those in the hoo- 
pital, absent upon furlough, and for incooi* 
plete regimentfe. Still t.iere remaioa the 
appalling balance of eight hundred thou* 
aand men, ready to maintoin the war: ao 
that Buonaparte waa enabled to detach an 
army to Russia greatly superior to what the 
Emperor Alexander could, without im* 
mense exertions, get under arms, and diia 
without withdrawing any part of his forces 
from Spain. • 

Still, however, in calculating all the chan- 
ces attending the eventful game on which 
so much waa to be staked, and to encoun- 
ter such attempts upon France as England 
might by his aosence be tempted to make. 
Napoleon judged it prudent to have re- 
course to additional meana of national de* 
fence, which might extend the duty of mili- 
tary service stiU more widely among hia 
subjects than waa effected even by the con*' 
Bcription. As the measure was never but 
in one particular brouffht into general ac- 
tivity, it may be treated of the more slight* 
ly. The system consisted in a levy of na* 
tional guards, divided into three general 
classes ; the Ban, the Second Ban, and 
Arriere-Ban; for Buonaparte loved to re- 
tain tiie phrases of the old feudal instito- 
tiens. The First Ban was to contain all 
men, from twentv to twenty-six years, wh^ 
had not been called to aerve in the anny. 
The Second Ban included all capable of 
bearing arms, from the a^e of twenty-aix to 
that of forty. The Amere-Ban compre- 
hended all able-bodied men from forty to 
sixty. The leviea from these claasea were 
not to be sent beyond the frontiers of 
France, and were to be called out in avc- 
cession, as the danecr pressed. The/ 
were divided into cohorts of eleven hun- 
dred and twenty m« i each. But it was the 
essential part of th* j project that it placed 
one hundred cobor a of tne First Ban, (that 
is, upwards of one hundred thousand men, 
between twenty And twentv-six years,) at 
the immediate disposal of the Mmister of 
War. In short, it waa a new form of con* 
scription, with the advantage, to the re- 
cruits, oflimited service. 

The celebrated philosopher Count Laee* 
pede, who, from his researches into nate- 
ral history, as well aa from the ready elo- 
quence with which he could express the 



jT, . . &50,000 acquiescence of the Senate in whatever 

ns army of Italy, under the V ioeroy | schcmo was proposed by Uie Emperor, had 
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«4 aaBbitkm of Ntpoleon readered rach « 
BMoare aeeeaMry, b« eotild diacover noth- 
iii|^ MTV a new and aflbcting proof of the 
Kanperor't paternal regard for nix Bubjecta. 
Tbe youths, he aaid, would be relieved by 
one aistfa part of a cohort at a time ; and 
being at an age when ardour of mind ia 
onited to atrength of body, they would find 
in the eiereiae of arm* ratber salutary sport 
nod agreeable recreation, -than painful la^ 
boor or severe duty. Then the express 
prohibition to quit tbe frontiers would be, 



r parents might rest assured, an abso- 
lute cneck on the fiery and impetuous char- 
acter of the French soldier, and prevent the 
young men from listening to their headlong 
eoorage, and rushing forward into distant 
fields of oombat, which no doubt there 
ittia^t be otherwise reason to apprehend. 
AlTthis sounded very well, but the time 
was not long ere the senate removed their 
writ »< OMol regno, in the* case of these 
hundred cohorts } and, whether hurried on 
by their own impetaoua valour, or forced 
forward by command of their leade.s, they 
were all engaged in foreign service, and 
■ur e he d 00" to distant and bloody fields, 
from which few of them had the good for- 
tune to return. 

While the education of peace or war was 
yet trembling m the scales, news arrived 
mm Spain that Lord Wellington had open- 
ed the campaign by an enterprise equally 
•uccesafoUy conceived and daringly exe- 
euled. Ciudad Roderigo, which the French 
bed greatly atrengthened, was one of the 
keys oTthe frontier between Spain and Por- 
tal. Lord Wellington had blockaded il, 
aewe have seen, on the preceding year, 
but more with the purpose of compelling 
jQeaeral Marmont to concentrate, hia foreea 
for ita relief, than with any hope of taking 
the place. But in the beginning of January 
IfilZy the French heard with aurpriae and 
alarm that the Lngliab army, suddenly put 
in motion, had opened trenches before 
Cindad Roderigo, and were battering in 



Marmont once more put hia whole foreea 
' iu motion, to prevent the fall of a place 
which waa of tne greatest conaequonce to 
both partiea; and be had every reaaon to 
hope for anciK«« aince Ciodad Roderigo. 
boron ita fortifier .''^na had been improvea 
by the French, had neld out againat Maa- 
iana for mov^ ^an a month, though hia ar- 
my conaiated of 100,000 men. But in the 
preaent instance^ within ten daya from the 
opening of tbe aiego, the place waa carried 
by storm, almoat under the very eyea of the 
experienced general who was advancing to 
ita relief, and who had no alternative but to 
retire a^in to cantonmenta. and ponder np- 
on the akill and activity wllich aeemed of a 
•udden to have inspired the British foreea. 

Lord Wellington waa none of thoae gen- 
«rala who think that an advantage, or a vie- 
lory gained, ia aufficient work tor one cam- 
paign. The French were hardly reconciled 
to tne loaa of Ciudad Roderigo, ao extrnor- 
dlaary did it appear to them, when Badajoa 
was inveatedf a much stronger place, which 
had stood a aiege of thir\X'*is <^v* againat 



tbe French in the year 1811, alihimg^ tha 
defencea were ^en much weaker, ami the 
place commanded by an ofiicer of no talent, 
and dubiooa fidelity. It waa now, with tii- 
comprehenaible celerity, battered, breach- 
ed, atormed, and taken, within twelve daya 
aAer the opening of the trenchea. Two 
French Marahala had in vain tnterfored to 
prevent thia cataatrophe. Marmont made 
an nnaucceasful attempt upon Ciudad Rode^ 
rigo, and aasumed the air of pushing into 
Portopil ; but no sooner did ne learn tha 
fall ofthe place, than he commenced his re* 
treat ftom Castel-Branco. Soult, who had 
advanced lapidly to relieve Badajos, waa in 
the act, it ia aaid, of informing a circle of 
hia officera that it waa the commanda of tba 
Emperor— commando never under any cii^ 
cumstancea to be diaobeyed — that Badajet 
ahoold be relieved, when an officer, who 
had been aent forward to reconnoitre, in- 
terrupted the ahouts of " Vtvc FEmpt^ 
rtur n with the equally diapiritins and m* 
credible information, that the Engliah col* 
oura were flying on the walla. 

Theae two brilliant achievementa were 
not only of great importance by their influ* 
ence on the eventa of^e campaign, bat 
atill more ao aa they indicated that our mil- 
itary operationa had aaaumed ui entirely 
new character, and that the Britian aoldieiv, 
aa now conducted, had not only tbe advan- 
tage of their own atrength of body and nat- 
ural courage, not only the benefit of the re- 
aourcea copioualv auppHed by tbe wealthy 
nation to whom tnev belonged, but alao, aa 
began to be generallv allowed, an undoubt- 
ed auperiority in military art and acience. 
The oDJecta of the campaign were admira- 
bly choaen, for the exertion to. be made waa 
calculated with a degree of accuracy which 
daxzled and bewilMred the eneo^} and 
though the loaa incurred in their attainment 
was very conaiderable, yet it waa not in 
proportion to the much greater advantagea 
attained by auocesa. 

Badajoa fell on the 9th April ; and on the 
I8th of that month, an overture of pacifia 
tendency waa made bv the French govern- 
ment to that of Briuin. It ia not unlikely 
that Buonaparte, on beholding hia beat com- 
mandera completely oot-generalled before 
Ciudad Roderigo and Badajoa, might fore- 
aee in thia inaaapicioua commencement tha 
long train of defeat and diaaater, which ba- 
fell the French in that campaign of 181S. 
the eveiita of which could not have fHUad. 
to give liberty to Spain, had Spain, or tatlw 
er had her govemmfuit, been united amonp 
themaelvea, and cordial in aupporting their 
alliea. 

It might be Lord Wellington'a aucceMee^ 
or tbe fingering anxiety to avoid a war in- 
volving ao many contingenciea aa that of 
Ruasia ; or it might be a deaire to impreua 
the French public that he waa alwaya dia- 
poacd towarda peace, that induced Napo- 
leon to direct tbe Duke of Baaaaoo to write 
a letter to Lord Caatlereagh, propoaing thalfc 
the integrity and independence of Spain 
ahould te guaranteed under the prnetd 
reigning dynatty ; that Portugal ahoold re- 
main under the rule of the Pnneei of Bmt 
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fuin f SieUy oniet tint of Forffiand ; and 
Na{rfe» under Munt ; eaeh nation, in this 
manner, retaining poneatidn of that wfaieh 
•the other had not been able to wrench from 
them by force of war. Lord Caatlereafffa im- 
mediately replied, that if the reign or Ring 
Joeeph were meant by the phraae ** the dy- 
«aaty aetaally reigning/' he moat annrer 
ezpHciay, thai England's engagements to 
Feidinand VII. and the Cortes presently 
goreming Spain, rendered her acknowledg- 
ing htm impossible. 



ittg hti , 

The eorrespoodeiice went no farther, 
The nature or the overture aerred to show 
the tenacity of Bnoni^arte'a character, 
who, in treating for peace, would yield noth- 
ing aave that^hieh the Hte of war had ac- 
tually placed beyond his reach : and expects 
pd the British to yield up to him the very 
kinsdoB of Spain, whose rate depended up- 
on the Moody arbitrament of the sword. It 
also manifested the insincerity with which 
Jie eoald use words to mislead those who 
treated with him. He had in many instan- 
ces, some of which we have quoted, hud it 
down aa a sacred principle, that princes of 
hia Mood, called to reign over foreign states, 
•houM remain still the subjects of France 
and viaaala of iu Emperor, whose interest 
they were, bound to prefer on all occasions 
to that of the countries they were called to 



Upon these grounds he had com- 

Clled the UMlication of King Louis of Hoi- 
id ; and how was it possible for him to ex- 
pect to receive credit, when he pniposed 
to render Spain independent under Joseph, 
whose authority was unable to control ev- 
en the French Marthile who acted in his 
name? 

This feeUe eflfbrt towards a general peace 
having altogether miscarried, it became 
Mbfect of consideration, whether the ap- 
proaching breach betwiit the two greet em- 
pires could yet be prevented. The most 
active preparations for war were taking 
place on both sides. Those of Russia were 
defensive | but she mustered great armies 
on the Niemen. as if in expectation of an 
assault^ while France was rapidly pourins 
troons into Prussia, and into the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and assuming those po- 
sHtons most favourable for invading the 
Russian frontier. Yet amid preparations 
fbr war, made on such an immense scale as 
Europe had never before witnessed, tliere 
•eemedtobe a lingering wish on the part of 
both Sovereigns, even at this late hour, to 
■void the conflict This indeed jnight have 
been easily done, had there been on the 
part of Napoleon a hearty desire to make 
peace, instead of what could only be termed 
ft degree of hesitation to commence hostili- 
tlea. In fact, the orinnal causes of qu.u-- 
rel were already setUcd, or, what is the 
■■me thinj^, principles hsd- Men fixed, on 
which their arrangement might be easily 
adjusted. Tet still the preparations for in- 
vading Russia became more and more evi- 
dealh-the purpofe was distinctly expressed 
in the treaty between France and Prussia ; 
and the war did not appear the less certain 
that the causes of it seemed to be in a 
great metran abaDdoned. Th« aaxiety of 



Alexander was thefefere diverted flwm the 
source of the dispute, to its important con- 
sequences J and he became moat naturally 
more solicitous about having the Frencn 
troops withdrawn from the frontiers of Po- 
land, than about the cause that original (y 
brought them there. 

Accordingly, Prince Kourakin, the Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary, had orders to commu- 
nicato to the Duke of Baasaao his master's 
ultimatum. The grounds of arrangement 
proposed by the Cxar were, the evacuation 
of Prussia and Pomerania by the French 
troops ; a diminution of the garrison of 
Dantsic; and an amicable arrangement of 
the dispute between Napoleon and Alexau- , 
der. On these conditions, which, in fact, ' 
were no more tiian necessary to assure 
Russia of France's peaceable intentions, 
the Cxar agreed to place his commerce up- 
on a system of licenses as conducted in 
France ; to introduce the clauses necessary 
to protect the French trade ; and farther, 
to use his influence with the Duke of Ol- 
denburg, to obtain his consent to accept 
some reasonable indemnification for the 
territory, which had been so summarily an- 
nexed to France. 

In looking back at this doenment, it 
appears to possess as much the character 
of moderation and even of deference, as 
could be expected from the chief of a great 
empire. His demand that France, onlesa 
it were her determined purpose to make 
war, should withdraw the armies which 
threatened the Russian frontier, seems no 
more than common sense or prudence 
wottld commend. Yet this condition was 
made by Napoleon, however unreasonably, 
the direct cause of hostilities. 

The person, in a private brawl, who ■ 
should say to an angiy and violent oppo- 
nent, "Sheathe your sword, or at least 
lower its point, and I will accommodate 
with you, on your own terms, the origin- 
al cause of qaairel," would sorely not be 
considered as having given him any affront, 
or other cause for instant violence. Yet 
Buonapane, in nearly the same situation, 
resented as an unatonable offence, the de- 
mand that he should withdraw his armiea 
from a position, where they could have no 
other purpose save to overawe Russia. The 
demand, he said, was insolent; he was not 
accustomed to be addressed' in that style, 
nor to regulate his movements br the com- 
mands ofa forei.sni sovereign. Tne Russian 
ambassador received his passports ; and the 
unreasonable caprice of Napoleon, which 
considered an overture towards an amica- 
ble treatjf as a gross offence, because it sum- 
moned him to desist from liis menacing at- 
titude, led to the death of millions, and the 
irretrievable downfall of the most extraordi- 
nary empire which the world had ever scon. 
On the 9th May 181S, Buonaparte left Paris ; 
the Russian ambassador had his passports 
for departure two days later. 

Upon his former military expeditiona it. 
had been usual for Napoluon to join hia 
army suddenly, and with a slender attend- 
ance ; but on the present occasion he aa- 
ramed a style of ■plendoor and dignity be* 
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CMung (MM, who ml^ty if uj earthly sove. 
rei^ ever coald, have ueuMed the title ot 
King or Kiogs. Dreeden was appoioted aa 
a matoal rendesTOoeibr all the Kiaga,. Dom- 
isatioiit, Prince% 'Dakea, and dependent 
rovaltiea of evety deacriptioo, who were 
subordinate to Napoleon, or hoped for good 
or evil at hit handa. The £nipieror of Aui- 
titk, with his Cmpreaa, met his mighty son- 
in-law upon thia occasion, and the city was 
crowded with princes of the most ancient 
birth, aa well as with others who claimed 
•till higher rank, as belonging to the family 
«r Napoleon. The King of Prussia also 
was present, neither a willing nor a wel« 
come gnest, unless so far as his attendance 
was necessary to swell the victor's triamph.> 
Afelancholy m heart and in looks, he wan- 
dered throagb the gay and apleadid scenes, 
s Boiimer rather tran a reveller. But fate 
bad asMnds in atore, for a prince whose 
course, in times of unparalleled distress, 
bad been marked by courage and patriotif m. 

Amidst all these dignitariea, no one in* 
terested the public so much as he, for 
whom, and by whom, the assembly was col- 
lected; the wonderful being who could 
ba>e governed the world, but could not rule 
bis own reatless mind. When visible. Na- 
poleon waa the principal figure or the 
froope ; when absent, every eye was on the 
door, expecting his entrance. He was 
obiefly emiployed in bnaineaa in bis cabinet, 
while the other crowned personages, (to 
whom. Indeed, he left but Uttle to doj were 
wandering abroad in queat of amasement. 
The feasts and banquets, as well as the as- 
•emblies of the royal personagea and their 
eoitea, after the theatncal representations, 
were almost all \i Napoleon's expense, ana 
were conducted in a style of splendour, 
which made thoee attempted by anv of the 
other potentates seem mean and paftiy. " 

The youthful Empress had her share of 
tbese-daya ofgrandeor. *' The reign of Ma- 
-ia Louisa," aaid her husband, when in El- 
js, " has been very short, but she had much 
jo make her. enjoy iu She had the world 
at ber feet." Her superior magnificence in 
dresa and ornaments, gave her a great pre- 
eminence over her mother-in-law, the Em- 
oress of Austria, betwixt whom and Maria 
Looiaa there seems to have existed some- 
thing of that petty fend, which ia apt to di- 
vide such relatione in private life. To 
make the Austrian Empress some amends, 
BuoB^iarte informs us, that she often visit- 
ed her daughter-in-law's toilette, and sel- 
dom went back without receiving some 
marks of her munificence. Perhape we 
may ear of thia information, as Napoleon 
■avf of something else, that an Emperor 
eh'ottld not hams known tkeae cirouroataa* 
eea, or at least should not have told them. 
Tbe truth is, Buonaparte did not love the 
Empress of Austria; and though he repre- 
■feats that high persomoe as showing him 
wmek attention, the didike was mutual. 
Tbe daughter of the Duke of Modena had 
Mt forgot her father'a Bufferings by the 
eempuigna of Italy. 

In a aboft time, however, tbe active spir- 
its Na po t ec n led him to tire of a scene, 



«here his vanity might for a time be grati 
fied, but which aoon palled on his imagina^ 
tion as empty and frivolous. He sent for 
De Pradt, the Bishop of Malines, whose 
talents he desired to employ as ambassador 
at Warsaw, and ia a singular style of diplo 
macy, thus gave him his commission. " i 
am about to make a trial of you. You may 
believe I did not send for you here to say 
mass, (which ceremony the Bishop hadper- 
formea that morning.^ Yon must keep a 
great establishment; nave an eye to the 
women, their influence is essential in that 
country. You know Poland ; you have read 
Rulhierea. For me, I go to beat the Rus- 
sians ; time is flying ; we must have all ov- 
er by the end of September ; perhaps we are 
even already too late. I am tired to death 
here ; I have been here eight days playing 
the courtier to the Empresa of ^stria." 
He then threw out indistinct hints of com* 
pelling Austria to quit her hold on Galicia, 
and accept an indemnification in Illyria, or 
otherwise remain without any^ As to Prus* 
si.1, he avowed his intention, when the war 
was over, to ruin her completely, and to 
strip her of Silesia. " I am on my way to 
Moscow " he added. " Two battles there 
will do tne business. I will bom Thoula ; 
the Emperor Alexander wiil come on his 
knees, and then ia Russia disarmed. All ia 
readjr, and only waits my presence. Mos- 
cow is the heart of their empire ; besides, t 
make war at the expense ofthe blood of the . 
Poles. I will leave fifty thousand of my 
Frenchmen in Poland. I mil convert Dant- 
xic into another Gibraltar. I will give fifty 
millions a-year in subsidies to the Poles. 
I can afford the expense. Without Russia 
be hiclttded, the Continental System would 
be mere folly. Spain costs me very dear ; 
without her I snould be master of the 
world ; but when I am so, my son will have 
nothing to do but to keep his place, and it 
does not require to be very clever to do that. 
Go, take your instructions from Maret" 

The complete confidence of auccess im- 
plied in these disjointed, yet striking ex- 
pressions, was general through all who 
approached Napoleon's person, whether 
French or foreigners. The young military 
men looked on the expedition against 
Russia as on a hunting party which was to 
last for two months. The army rushed to 
the fatal country, all alive with the hopes 
of plunder, pensions, and promotion. All 
the soldiers who were not included raile*' 
againat their own bad lock, or the partiality 
of Napoleon, for detaining them from so ' 
triumphant an enterprise. 

Meantime, Buonaparte made a last at* 
tempt at negotiation, or rather to diacovef 
what waa the state of the Emperor Alexan-> 
der's mind, who, while he was himself sur* 
rounded by sovereisos, as the aun by plan* 
eta, remained lonely in hia own orbiL col- 
lecting around him meana of defence, 
which, immense as they> were, aeemed 
scarcely adeqoal%to the awful criaia in 
which he stood. General Lauriston had 
been despatched to Wilna, to communi- 
cate definiUvely with Alexander. Count 
de Narbonne, already noticed as the 
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•droit roartier of tke Tuilleriet, wu tent i Eroperor, ftnd the report of Norbonne wm 
' • '^ . ^* . . decidedly warlike. He found tlie Rue« 

■iftna neither depreaeed nor elated, bat w* 
rived at the general conclaaiotty that war 
waa become inevitable, and therefore de> - 
termined to aubmil to its evHa, rather thaa 
avoid them bj -a dishonourable peace. 



to invite the Csar to meet Napoleon at 
Dresden, in hopes'that, in a personal treatv, 
the l«ro sovereigns might resume their hab- 
its of intimaciF, and settle between them- 
■elves what they had been unable to ar- 
range through their ambassadors. But 
Laoriston could obtain no audience of the 
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In ancient history,- we often read of the in- 
habitants of the northern regions, impelled 
by want, and by the desire of exchanging 
their ftoxen deserts 'for the bounties of a 
more genial climate, breaking forth from 
their own bleak regions, and^ with all the 
terron of an avalanche, bursting down up- 
on those of the south. But it was reserv- 
ed for our generation to behold the inva- 
ftion reversed, and to see immense hosts 
of French, Germans, and Italians, leaving 
their own fruitful, rich, and delightful re- 
gions, to carry at once conquest and deso- 
lation through the dreary pine forests, 
■wamps, and barren wildemesset of Scythia. 
The philosopher, Hume, dedicated an Es- 
sty to consioer, whether futurity might ex- 
pect a new inundation of barbarian con- 
Querors ; a fresh '* livins cloud of war/' 
from the northern hives ; but neither to him 
nor any one else had it occurred to antici- 
ptte the opposite danger, of combined 
hundreds or thousands from the moat fair 
and fertile regions of Europe, moving at the 
command o^ a single man, for the purpose 
of bereaving the wudest country of Europe 
of its national independence. "Russia/' 
said Buonaparte, in one of his Delphic 
DBoclamations, " is dragged on by her fate ; 
oer destiny must be accomplished. Let us 
march} let os cross the Niemen; let us 
carry war into her territories. The second 
war of Poland will oe as glorious to the 
French arms as the first > but the peace we 
shall conclude shall cariy with it its guar- 
antee, and terminate . that haushty influ- 
ence which Russia has exercised for more 
than fifty years on the affairs of Europe.'' 
Napoleon's final object was here spoken 
oat ; it was to thrust Russia back upon her 
Asiatic dominions, and deprive her of her 
icfluence in European politics. 

The address or the Russian Emperor to 
his troops was in a different, more manlv, 
rational, and intelligible strain, devoid of 
those blustering attempts at prophetic elo- 
quence, which are in bad taste when ut- 
tered, and, if they may acouire some credit 
ainong the vulgar when followed by a suc- 
ieislttl campaign, become the moat bitter 



of satires, if fortune does not smile on the 
vaticination. Alexander enforced on hie 
subjects the various efforts which he had 
made for the pr<)servation of peace, but 
which had proved fruitless. " It now only 
remains," he said, "after invokipg the 
Almighty Being who is the witness and de 
fender of the true cause, to oppose our 
forces to those of the enemy. It is unne* 
cessary to recall to generals, officers, and 
soldiers, what is expected from their lo^al-- 
ty and courage; the blood of the ancient 
Sclavonians circulates in their vems. 
Soldiers, you fight for your reliffton, your 
liberty, and your native land. Your Em- 
peror is amongst vou, and God is the enemy 
of the aggressor.'' 

The sovereigns who addreased their- 
troops, each in his own peculiar mode of- 
exhorUtion, had their different plans for. 
the campaisn. Buonaparte's was formed 
on his usuafsystem of warfare. It was hie 
primary object to accumulate a great force - 
on the centre of the Russian line, to break 
it asunder, and cut off effectually as many 
divisions, as activity could surprise ana 
over-master in such a strui^le. To secure 
the possession of large towns, if possible 
one of the two capitals, Petersburgb or 
Moscow; and to grant that which he 
doubted not would by that time be humbly 
craved, the terms of a peace which should 
strip Russia of her European influence, 
and establish a Polish nation in her bosom, 
composed of provinces rent from her own 
dominions,— would have crowned the on* 
dertaking. 

The tactics of Napoleon had, by longprae* 
tice, been pretty well understood, by there 
studious of^ military affairs. Barclay de Tol- 
ly, whom Alexander had made his' general- 
issimo, a German by birth, a Scotchman bv 
extraction, had laid down and recommeiMl- 
ed to the Csar, with whom he was in great 
favour, a plan of foiling Buonaparte upon 
his own system. He proposea that the 
Russians should first show onl^ eo much 
opposition on the frontier of their country, 
VI should lay the invaders under the necea* 
sity of maicniag with precaution and leie- 
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mn', th»t they riioiild omit oo vMuta of 

uwoy tag their oommonications, an4 dtaturb- 
ittgtlie bMO on which they rested, bat •hoiild 
carefully svoid everything epproeching toe 
feaeral action.* On this principle it was 
prapoaed'to fall baek before the invadersy 
refasing to engage in any other action than 
■UnnisbeSy and those upon advantage, until 
the French lines of communication, extend- 
ed lo an inuneaaurable length,, shonld become 
liable to be cut off even by the insurgent 
peasantry. In the meanwhile, as the French 
Deeame straitened in provisions, and de- 
pfwed of recruits and supplies, the Russians 
were to be reinforcing their army, and at 
the same time refreshing it. Thus, it was 
tbe obiect of this plan of the campaign not 
to fight the French forces, until the bad 
roads, want of provisions, toilsome march- 
es, diseases, and loss in skirmishes, should 
have deprived the invading army of all its 
origiaal adranta^s of numbers, spirit, and 
discipline. This procrastinating system of 
tactics suited Rncsia the better, that her 
■reparations for defensive war were veiy 
nrntMn being conipleted, and that it was 
important to gain time to receive arma and 
other sdppliee from England, as well as, by 
Baking peace with the Turks, to obuinthe 
disposal of the large army now engaged up- 
en the Danube. 

At the same time it was easy to foresee, 
Ibal so long a retreat, togetlier with the 
desolation occasioned to tl^e Russian terri- 
tory by the presence of an invsdinff army, 
■uiht wear out the patience of the Russian 
WHdiety. Some advantageous position was 
therefore to be selected, and skilfnllv forti- 
fied before-hand, in which a stand might be 
nade, like that of Lord Wellington in the 
liaea at Torres Vedras. For this purpose 
a Tery large fortified camp was prepared at 
Dmsa, on the river D'iin% or Dwina, which, 
supposing the object of the French to have 
been St. Petersbergh, would have been well 
oalenlated to cover that canital. On the 
ether hand, were the Frencn to move on 
Moseow, wnieh proved their final determin- 
ation, the entreachmenU at Drissa were of 
BO iniportanee. 

We must speak of the immenae hosts 
eombined under Bnonaparte, aa if they were 
all constituent psrts of one army, although 
the theatre of war which they occupied was 
Bot lees than a hundred and twenty French 
leamMs in extent of front. 

Maedoaald eommanded the left wing of 
the whole French army, which consisted of 
tbove X,000 men : his orders were to pen- 
etrate into Conrland, and threaten the right 
fiaak of the Russians ; and if it were found 
advisable, to besiege Riga, or at least to 
threaten that important sea-port. The 'ex- 
treme ririit of Napoleon's army was placed 
towards Pinsk, in Volhynia, and consisted 



• Ths Asm of eillitary opwatioat ii, is rtrats- 
giS| aadsratood to iDsan that tpscs of ooaatry 
Whleh STsry amy aiajehiDf throttf h a boatile ter* 
tftovy noBt keep open and free in the nmr, other- 
wise hie DMln body matt neoeeaariiy be deprived of 
Its sommualeatioae, and mobably eat olf. The 
kas»r theffefera,saatalastlis sappUes and dspeu 
•ittoaivy 



slmost entirely of the Austriair auxiliaries^ 
under Prince Schwartxeoberg. They were 
opposed to the Russian army under Genersl 
Tormasoff, which had been destined to pro- 
tect Volhynia. This wss a false step of 
Napoleon, adopted, doubtless, to allay the 
irritable jealousy nt his ally Austria, on the 
subject of freeing and restoring the king^ 
dom of Poland. The natives of Volhynia, 
it must be remembered, are Poles, subject- 
ed to the yoke of Russia. Had French 
troops, or those of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, been sent amongst Ibem, the Vol- 
hynians would probably have risen in arme 
to vindicate their liberty. Bot they had lit^ 
tie temptation to do so when they only saw 
•the Austrians, by whose arms Galicia was 
yet detained in subjection, and whose Em- 
peror was as liable as Alezaiider Himself to 
suFer from the resuscitu.don of Polish inde- . 
pendence. 

Betwixt the left wing, commanded by 
Macdonald, and the right under SchwarU- 
eahergf lay the grand \ rench army, divided 
into three masses. Buonaparte himself 
moved with his Guards, of which Bessiereo 
commanded the cavalry, the Mareschala 
Lefebvre and Mortier tbe infantry. The 
tlmperor had also under his immediate 
command the corps d'arm6e. command- 
ed by Davoust^ Qudinot, and Ney ; which, 
with the divisions of cavalry, under Grou- 
chy, Montbrun, and Nansouty, amouiiting, 
as it was comouted, to no f^wer than two 
hundred and fitly thousand men, were ready 
to rush forward and overpower the opposite 
army of Russians, called the army of the 
West. King Jerome of Westphalia, with 
the divisions of Junot. Poniaiowski, and 
Regnier, and the cavalry of Latour Man- 
bourg, forming a mass of about 80,000 men, 
were destined in the same manner to move 
forward on die Russian second, or support- 
ing army. Lastly, a central army, under 
Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, bad it in 
charge to press between the first and sec- 
ond Russian army, increase their separation, 
render their junction impossible^ and act 
against either, or both, as opportunity should 
srise. Such was the disposition of the In- 
vading force. Murat, Kins of Naples, well- 
known by his old name of Le Beau Sabrenr, 
commanded the whole cavalry of this im- 
mense army. 

On the other hand, the grand Russian ar- 
my, commanded by the Emperor in penon, 
and more immediately by Barclay de Tolly, 
advanced its head-quarters as far as Wilna : 
not that it was their purpose to defend 
Lithuania, or its capital, but to oblige the 
French to maomovre, and to show their in- 
tentions. It amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thousand men. On the north, to- 
wards Courland, this grand army communi- 
cated with a division of ten thousand men. 
under Count Essen ; and on the south hela 
communication, bot on a line rather too 
much prolongea, with the second army, un- 
der the sallant Prince Bagration, one or the 
best and braveat of the Russian generals, 
Ptatofi*, the celebrated Hettman. or Captain^ 
General of the Cossacks, attended this sec* 
ond army, with twelve thousand of his chil- 
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dren or thtt doMrt* loiwpondcDt oT thssOy 
Btgration'i vrmy misht •mount to eightj 
thousami men. On toe extreme left, and 
vntehing the Aoitrinns, from whom perhaps 
BO very Ytgorous measarev were apprehend- 
ed, waa Tormasoff, with what was termed 
the army of Volhynta, amounting to twenty 
thoiMtand men. Two armies of reaenre 
were in the course of being formed at No* 
▼ogorod and Smolensk. They might amount 
to about 20,000 men each. 

Thus, on the whole, the Russians enter- 
ed upon the campaign with a sum total of 
two Hundred and sixty thousand men, op- 
posed to four hundred and serenty thousand, 
or with an odds of almost one half against 
them. But during the course of the war, 
Ruasia raised reiiuorcements of militia and 
Volunteeri to greatlT more than tlie balance 
Which waa against ner at the commence- 
Bient 

The grand Imperial army marched upon 
tile rirer Niemen in its three overwhelm- 
ing masaes ; the King of Westphalia upon 
Grodno, the Viceroy of Italy on Pilony, and 
the Emperor himself on a point called 
NagaraiuLi, three leasuea beyond Kowno. 
MThen the head of Napoleon's columns 
reached the river whicn rolled silently 
•lonff under cover of immense forests on 
the Russian side, he advanced in peraon to 
reconnoitre the banks, when his horse stum- 
bled and threw him. ** A bod omen/' aaid 
a voice, but whether that of the Emperor 
crone of his suite, could not be distinguish- 
ed $ " M, Roman would return.'' On the 
Rttsaian bank appeared only a single Cos- 
■ack, who challenged the first party of 
French that crossed the river, and demand- 
ed theirpHn'O*^ ^^ ^* territories of Rus- 
•ia. ''To beat you, and to take Wilna," 
Wis the reply. The patrol withdrew, nor 
was another aoldier seen. 

A dreadful thunder-storm was the wel- 
come which they received in this wild 
land J and ahortly after the Emperor re- 
ceived intelligence that the Russians were 
fUling back on eveiy aide, and manifested 
an evident intention to eracuate Lithuania 
without a battle. The Emperor urged 
iocward bis columns with even more than 
his usual promptitude, easer to. strike one 
oT those formidable blows oy which he was 
wont ta annihilate his enemy at the very 
commencement of the campaign. Thia 

Svo rise to an event more ominous than 
e fall of his horse, or the tempest which 
nceived him on the banks of the Niemen. 
The river Wilia being awollen with rain, 
and the bridges destroyed, the Emperor, 
imnatient of the obstacle, commanded a 
boay of Polish cavalry to cross by swim- 
ming. They did not hesitate to dash into 
the river. But ere they reached the mid- 
dle of the stream, the irresistible torrent 
broke their ranks, and they were swept 
down and lost almost to a man, before the 
eyes of Napoleon, to whom some of them 
In the last stragne turned their faces, ex- 
claiming, ** Vi ve rEmpereur !" The spec- 
tators were struck wltli horror. But much 
greater would that feeling have been, could 
they hive known that the fate of thia ' 



I ful of brave men waeb^ an aaticipetion of 
! that which impended over the bundieds of 
thousands, who, high in health and hope, 
were about to ruah upon natural and arttfi> 
cial obstadea, no leas fbrnidaUe and no 
leas insurmoonlable than the torrent which 
had swept away their unfortuaU ndvaa* 
ced-jroafd. 

Wliile his immenae masses were traver** 
ing Lithuania, Napoleon fixed his bead* 
ouartera at Wilna, the ancient capital of 
that province, where he began to expc* 
rience the first pressure of those difical- 
ties which attended his gigantic undertak* 
ing. We must pause to &tail them j for 
they tend to ahow the great mbtake ef 
those who have followed Napoleon hiniself 
in supposing, that the Russian expeditioB 
was a hopeirul and well-conceived plan, 
which would certainly have proved sue* 
cessfol. if not unexpectedly Jiacoacerted 
by the burning of Moscow, and the aeveri* 
ty of the weather, by which the French 
armies were compelled to retreat into P» 
land. 

We have elsewhere mentioned, that, ao* 
cording to Napoleon's usual style of tactics^ 
the French troops set out upon their cub* 
paiga with bread and biscuit ibr a few daysy 
and when that waa expended, (which, be* 
twixt waste and conaumption, asually hap- 
pened before the calculated period,) they 
lived on such supplies aa they could colleci 
in the conntiy, by the means of moraadiag 
orpiHage, which they had converted late a 
regular aystem. But Napoleon had far lea 
much experience and pradance to trust, 
amid the wastes of Rasata, to a syatom of 
supplies, which had sufieed for maints* 
nance or the army in the rich fields of Aus- 
tria. He knew well that he was plunging 
with half a million of men into inhospitaMe 
deserto, where Charles Xll. coald aot find 
subsistonce for twenty thoussad S w edes* 
He was aware, beaioes, of the impolicy 
there would be in harassiag the Litnuasi- 
aaa by OMraud i ng exactions. To cone iliata 
them was a great branch of hia plan, for Li- 
thuania, in respect to Russia, was a coa- 
quered province, into whica Napowon 
hoped to inspire the same desire or inde- 
pendence which animated Poland, and thus 
to find friends aad allies among the very 
subjects of his enemy. Tha atmoot exer- 
tion of his splendid talents, putting into' 
activity the utmost extent of hia aalimited 
power, had been, therefore, tamed towarda 
collecting immense magatines of previs- 
ions and forsecaring the naeana of trans- 
porting them along with the amy. His 
stronff and impassioned genius was, for 
montha before the expedition, directed to 
this important object, which he presaad ni- 
on his generala with the utmost solicitadSk. 
** For masses like those we are about ta 
move, if precautions be aot takea, the graia 
of BO country caa suffice," he said, ia oae 
part of his correspondeace.— In another. 
'' All the provision-wagons must be loedea 
with flour, rice, bread, vegetablea, and braa • 
dy, besides what ia necessary for the hos- 
pital aerviee. The result of my movemeBta 
will assemble four hundred tnoaiMid nta 
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«ii m aingle point Then wUI b* Mdhing 
to expect from the eoutr^r. and it will b* 
necenvy to have eTerythinf wHkia our- 

Theae mnleiftdbto viewa were followed 
vp by- preporationa, which, abatractedly 
conaidered, meet be regarded aa gigantic 
Tke can and wngene, which were alaoet 
innumerable y deatined for the carnage of 
natona. were divided into battaliona 
aqaadrona. Each battahoa of can 
waa capable of tranaporting aix thouaand 
quinilala of flour : each aqoadron of heaTy 
wagona nearly ronr thouaand eight hua* 
dred qointaia } beaidea the immenae num- 
ber dedicated to the aerrice of the enfp- 
neefu and the hoapitala, or engaged in 
trasaporttng heaieging materiel and pon- 
toona. 

Thia aketch muat convince the reader, 
that Napoleon had in hia e^e, from the 
onlaet, the pnsapect of deflciencj in aup- 
pl/ing hia armj with proriaiona, and that 
li<9 had bent hia mind to the taak of over- 
coming it by timely uraparation. But all 
hia precantiona proven totally inadequate. 
It waa found a vain attempt, to introduce 
niliury diacipline amidat the cartera and 
wagonnirivera; and when wretched roada 
were encumbered with fkllen boraee and 
broken carriagea, when the aoldiera and 
wmin-dnvera began to plunder the eontenta 
of the caia and wagona which ^they were 
eppointed to protect and to manage, the 
coofusiea became totalljr inextricable. 
Very far from reaching Lithuania, where 
their pceaence waa ao eaaential, few of the 
heaw wagona ever attained the baaka of 
the Viatnla, and almoat none proceed- 
ed to the Niemen. Weeka ana montha 
after the array had paaaed, aome of the 
light eara and herda of cattle did arrive, 
but comparatively few in number, and in 
moat miacrable plight. The aoldiera were, 
therefore, at the verv commencement of 
the campaign, compelled to have recoorae 
to tfkeir naual mode of aapplying themaelvea, 
by laying contribntiona on the country j 
which, while they continued in Poland^ tne 
immenae fertility of the aoil enabled it to 
aupply. But mattera became greatly wone 
after entering Lithoania, which the Bus- 
aiana had previonaly endeavoured to atrip 
of all that could benefit the French. 

Thaa, in the very firat march from the 
Niemen and the Wilia, through a country 
which waa regarded aa friendly, and be- 
fbre tbev had aeen aa enemy, the immenae 
array of Napoleon were incurring great 
loaa themaelvea, and doing infinite damage 
te the country on which they lived at froe 
coat, in apite of all the meaaurea which 
Buonaparte had deviaed, and all the effbrta 
be had made to maintain them from their 



Tbia'uacenaia mode of aubaisience waa 
cooHBOB to the wholo.army, thongh ito 
coaaeqoencea were eapecially diaaatroua in 
particular corpa. Segur* intbrma ua, tliat 



* R«ro and alMwhere we quota, aa a work of 
aoaplote authority, Comt niiUp do Sefrtttf ae- 
aauat oC tHa maaiorabla rxpadltien^ Thaanthur 



the armiea under Eagane and Davonel 
were ngular in their work of aollectiag coa^ 
tributiona, and diatributing them a^pong the 
aoldiera ; ao that their ayatem of marauding 
waa leaa burdenaome to the countir, and 
more advantageoua to themaelvea. On tha 
other hand, the Weatphaliaa^ and othet 
German auxiliariea, under King Jerome^ 
haviag learned the leaaon of pillaaiag from 
the French, and wanting, according to Se- 
gur, the elegant manner of their teachera, 
praotiaed the arta they had acquired with a 
coarae rapacity, which made the French 
aahamedoftheirpupilaandimitatora. Thua 
the Lithuaaiana. terrified, alienated, and 
diaguated, with the injuriea they auatained. 
were far from liateniog to the promiaea m 
Napoleon, or makins common cauae with 
him againatRuaaia, wno had sovemed them 
kindly, and with conaideraSle reapect to 
their own habita and cuatooia. 

Bnt thia waa not tho only evil. The di^ 
rect loaa auatained by the French a^my waa 
very great. In the courae of the very firat 
marchea from the Niemen and tlie vVili^ 
not leaa thsji ten )houaand horaea, and num- 
bera of men, were lefl dead on the road. 



It, we hftTo always andentood, a men of honoa% 
end hit work evincee hin to be a man of talent. 
We ka^ had the opinioa of •evoral ofBeen of hifh 
oharaetcr, who had theneelvea aefvad in the eam- 
paj^n, tbat althoog h uaqoeetiooably there may ha 
the deiaib, 



Mima vrrvia Biiiong inv mHii»> and althoagh in 
•ome pUcee the author may nave given way to 
tho temptation of working np a deacription, or pro- 
dneing eflecte by a diekifue, yet hie narratiTe an 
the whole ie cendkt, fair, and liberal. The oa- 
friaodiy eritieiem of Geaeral Gouxgaod irapeaebee 
Count 8egur*e opportunities of knowioc the facta 
he rolatea, beeaoee kit duty did not ealT him into 
the line of battle, where he might have aeeo the 
military events with his own eyes. We CQiieeifn 
with deference, that^ as a historian, Count 0e^orS 
situation was move mvouralile for eolleeting lolol- 
liaeooe than if ho had been actually engaftd. 
We epeakfrom high authority in saying, that a 
battle is in one respoet like a ballr-e^'ory one re- 
collects the next morning the partnoi with whom 
he danced, and what passed betwixt them, boi 
none save a byetander can giso a goaeral aeoooni 
of the whole party. Now, Count Begur emioeDt^ 
resembhNl the bystander in bis opportunities of 
collecting exact information eooeerntng the whole 
orents or the campaign. His duty was to take Up 
and distribute tho lodgings at the general boarf- 
quartcrs. It was, tlierefure, seMom that an odi- 
oer couM go to ortotorn fVom head-quarters with- 
out holdiog cooimonication with t>>unt Sogur ; 
ami, having his plan of a narrative in view, he 
couhl not be the man of ability he appears, if he 
did not obtain from thoeo who arrived at or left 
head qoartcm, such inferoMtion as they bad to 
eommunicate. As he Had no proeeing miliUrv dw- 
ty to perform, he had nothing to prevent his ar- 
ranging and fooordiag the information he eol act- 
ed i and when Geneial Goorgaud urg«e ;he im- 
posttibility of the historian's being present at some 
of the most secret councils, he forgets that many 
such secrets ftercolmU from the cabiaot into the 
better4nforroed circles around it, even before tlia 
sealofseereey is lemoved, hot especially wnan, 
as in the present cose, a toUl change of clreuas- 
Btanoos raiwlcr* secrecy no longer nccflssary t%o 
have only to add, that thongh the idohitry of Count 
Pceiir towards tlio Emperor is^nut safflcieot to 
satisfy his critic, ha must in other eyes be eonsid- 
orod as an admirer of t)ie late Emperor : and that 
thoee who knew the French army, will find na 
Koaaon ta suspocl him nf being a ttlto brotlwr. 
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Of the TOttttg eoBieriBCs aapecidly, many 
died of bunmf and fattgua $ and there were 
inataneea of some who committed auicide, 
rather than practise the cruel coarse of pil- 
laffe by which only they could subsist ; and 
oT others, who took the same desperate 
stdp, from remorse at having particinated in 
sucn cruelties. Thousands tomea strag- 
glers, and subsisted by robbery. The Duke 
of Treviso, who followed the march of the 
pand army, informed Napoleon, that, from 
Uie Niemen to the Wilia, he had seen noth- 
ing but ruined ^labitations abandoned, car> 
riages overturned, broke open and pilla^d, 
corpses of men and horses^— all the horriUe 
appearances, in short, which present them- 
selves in tiie route of a defeated army. 

Those ^ho desired to flatter Buonaparte, 
ascribed this loss to the storm of rain, which 
fell at the time they were entering Lithua- 
nia. But summer rail*, whatever its vio- 
lence, does notdestrry the horses of an ar- 
my by hundreds and thousands. That which 
does destroy them, and renders those that 
survive almost Unfit for service durinc the 
campaign, and incapable of bearing the hard- 
ships ofwinter, is hard work, forced march- 
ea, want of corn or dry fodder, and the sup- 
porting them on the green crop which is 
growing in the fields. It was now the sea- 
son when, of all others, a commander, who 
values the serviceable condition of his ar- 
my, will avoid such enterprises as require 
from his cavalry hard work and forced 
marctfes. In like manner, storms of sum- 
mer rain do not destroy the foot soldiers ex- 
Dosed to them, more than other men ; but 
forced marches on bad roads, and through 
a country unprovided with shelter, and 
without provjsions, must ruin infantry, since 
every man, who, from fatigue, or from hav- 
ing straggled too far in quest of food, chan- 
ces to be left behind, is left eiposcd with- 
out shelter to the effects of the climate, and 
if he cannot follow and rejoin his corps, 
has no resource but to lie down and die. 

The provisions of the hospital depart- 
ment had been as precarious as those of the 
commissariat. Only six thousand patients 
could be accommodated in the hospitals at 
VVllna, which is too small a proportion for 
an army of 400,000 men, even if lying in 
quarters in a healthy and peaceful country, 
where one invalid in fifty is a most restrict- 
ed allowance : but totally inadequate to the 
numbers which actuallv re<^aired assistance, 
as well from tlie maladies introduced by fa- 
tigue and bad diet, as by the casualties of 
war. Although no battle, and scarce a skir- 
mish had been fought, twenty-five thousand 
patients encumbered the hospitals of Wil- 
na ; and tlie villages were filled with sol- 
diers who were dying for want of medical 
lusistance. The King of Westphalia must 
be exempted from this general censure ; bis 
ormy was well provided with hospitals, and 
lost much fewer men than the others. 
'* This imperfection of the hospital depart- 
ment was an original defect in the concep- 
tion of the expedition, and continued to in- 
. fluence it most unfavourably from beginning 
to end. 

Napoleon sometiOMs repined under these 



loesee and caltmitien, MMMtUBM tried to 
remedy them by threats against marauders, 
and sometimes endeavoured to harden 
hinoself against the thought of the distrass 
of his army, as an evil which muat be endnr- 
ed, nntil victory should put an end to it 
But repining and anger availed nothing : de- 
nunciations against marauders could not 
reasonably be executed upon men who had 
no other means of subsistence ; and it was 
impoAible to obtain a victory over an ene- 
my who would not risk a battle. 

The reader may here put the natural ooea- 
tion. Why Buonaparte, when he founa tho 
stores, which he considered as essential to 
the maintenance of his army, had not reach- 
ed the Vistula, should have passed on, in- 
stead of suspending his enterprise untU he 
was provided with those means, which he 
had all along iudged essential to its suc- 
cess ? He mignt in this manner have lest 
time, but*he would have saved his men and 
horses, and avoided distressing a country 
which he desired to conciliate. The truth 
is, that Napoleon had suflfered his sound and 
cooler judgment to be led astray, by strong 
and ardent desire to finish the war by one 
brilliant battle and victory. The hope of 
surprising the Emperor Alexander at Wilna, 
of defeating his grand army, or at least cut- 
ting off some orits principal corps, resem- 
bled too much many of his former exploits, 
not to have captivation for him. For this 
purpose, and with this expectation, forced 
marches were to be undertaken, from the 
Vistula even to the Dwina and Dnieper j 
the carts, carriages, cattle, all the supplies 
brought from France, Italy, and Germany, 
were lef\ behind, the difficulties of the en- 
terprise forgotten, and nothing thought of 
but the expectation of finding the enemy at 
unawares, and totally destroying him atone 
blow. The fatal consequence of the foreed 
marches we have stated ; but what may ap- 

foar most strange is, that Napoleon, who 
ad recourse to this expeditious and reckless 
advance, solely to surprise his enemy by an 
unexpected attack, rather lost than ^ned 
that advantage oftime, to procure which he 
had made such sacrifices. This will ap- 
pear from the following detail :— 

The army which had been quartered en 
the Vistula, broke up from thence about the 
1st of June, and advanced in different col- 
umns, and by forced marohcs, upon the 
Niemen, which it reached upon aifiTtfrent 
points, but chiefly near Kowno, upon the 
td6f and commenced the passage )>n the 
24ih of the same month. From the Vistula 
to the Niemen is about SdO werata, equal to 
two hundred and thirty-five, or two hundred 
and forty English miles y from Kowno, on 
the banks of the Niemen, to Witepak, on 
the Dwina, is nearly the same distance. 
The whole space might be marched by 
an army, moving with its baggage, in the 
course of forty searches, at the rate of 
twelve miles a-day ; yet the traversing this 
distance took, as we shall presently see, 
four days more, notwithstanding the accel- 
eration of forced marches, than would have 
been occupied by an army moving at an or- 
dinary and easy rate, and carryiag its own 
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Mpplie« ah>nff with its eolomns. TIm eanie 
^ray tbi« oTerngste sliould htve been attend- 
ed with actaal delay, was partly owing to 
the great mast of troopa which were to be 
■applied by the principle of the marauding 
^tem, partly to the condition of the conn- 
try, which was doomed to afford them ; and 
partly, it may be. to the political circam- 
Mancea which detained Napoleon twenty 
precious days at Wilna. The first reason is 
tM> obTious to need illastration, as a flying 
army of twenty thousand men bears com- 
paratiTely light on the resources of a coun- 
try, and may be poshed through it in baste ; 
but those immense columns, whose de- 
mands were so unbounded, could neither 
rooTe rapidly, nor have their wants hastily 
•upplied. But, besides, in a country like Li- 
fhoania, the march could not be regular, and 
it was often necessary to suspend the ad- 
vance } thus losing in some places the time 
Vhich great exertion had gained in others. 
Wildernesses and pathless forests were 
necessarily to be traversed in the utmost 
haste, as they afforded nothing for the ma- 
rauders, on whose success Uie armv de- 
pended for support. To make amends for 
this, it was necessary to halt the troops for 
one day, or even more, in the richest dis- 
tricts, or in the neighbourhood of large 
tewns, to give leisure and opportunity to re- 
eruit their supplies at the expense of the 
country. Thus the time ^ined bv the forc- 
ed marches was lost in inevitable delay ; 
and the advance, though attended with such 
tragic consequences to the soldier, did not 
■eoare the advantage which the general pro- 
posed to attain. 

Upon arriving at Wilna, Napoleon had 
the mortification to find, that although the 
Emperor Alexander had not left the place 
■ntil two days after he had himself crossed 
the Niemen, yet tiie Russian retreat had 
been made with the utmost regularity ; all 
magaxines and provisions, which could 
Tield any advantage to the invaders, having 
been previouslv destroyed to a very large 
amount. Wliile Buonaparte's generals had 
orders to press forward on their traces, the 
French Emperor himself remained at Wil- 
fia, to conduct some political measures, 
which seemed of the last importance to the 
events of the campaii^n. 

The Abh^ de rradt had executed with 
ability the task entrusted to him, of exciting 
the Poles of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
with the hope of a general restoration of 
Polish freedom. This bravo but unhappy 
country, destined, it would seem, to spend 
its blood in every cause but its own, had, 
in that portion of'^it which formerly bclonfr- 
ed to Prussia, and now formed the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, gained but little by its 
nominal indepen If ncc. This state hod 
only a population of about five millions of 
inhabitsnts, yet maintained for the service 
of France, rather than for ito own, an arm- 
ed force of eighty-five thousand men. 
Eighteen regiments of these were embodi- 
ed with the Emperor's* army, and paid by 
France ; but the formation and expense of 
tlw rest far exceeded the revenues of the 



Duchy. The last amoonted only to for^ 
millions of francs, while the expensM 
mora than doubled that sum. The Grand 
Duchy had also suffered iU full share of 
distress from the Continental System of 
Napoleon. The revenue of Poland do 
penda on the sale of the grain which her 
fertile soil produces; and that grain, in 
the years previous to the present, had lain 
rotting in the warehouses. The misery of 
the poor was extreme; the optilence of 
the nch cl a s s es had disappeared, and they 
could not relieve them. The year 18il 
had been a year of scarcity here as well as 
elaewhere ; and, as in former vears the 
Poles had grain which they could not send 
to market, so at present they had neither 
corn nor means to purchase it. To all 
these disadvantages must be added, the 
plunder and misery sustained by the Duchy 
during the march of Buonaparte's numer- 
ous forces from the Vistula to th« Nie- 
men. 

Yet so highly toned is the national patri- 
otism of the Poles, that it kindled at tko 
name of independence, notwithatanding 
the various accumulated circumstanceo 
which tended to damp the flame. When . 
therefore a diet of the buchy of Warsaw 
was convened, where the nobles sssembled 
according to ancient form, all were anx- 
ioua to meet Napoleon's wishes; but aa 
unfortunate hint which the Emperor had 
thrown out concerning the length of the 
discourse with which the Diet wras to be 
opened, induced the worthy Count Mathe- 
cbewitx, whose dutv it was to draw up the 
peroration, to extena it to fifty pages or very 
close writing. 

As all the assembly exclaimed agaiaet 
the prolixity of this mortal harangue, tbo 
French ambassador, the Abb^ de Pradt 
was recpiircd to substitute something mom 
suitable for the occasion. Accordingly, 
he framed a discourse more brief, more in 
in the taste of his own country, and, we 
doubt not, more spirited and able than that 
of Cor.nt Mathechewitz. It was hailed by 
the warm and enthusiastic applause of the 
Diet. Notwithstanding which, when sent 
to Napoleon, then at Wilna, he disapproved 
of it, as too obviously written in the French 
stylo of composition, and intimated in plain 
terms, that language like that of an ancient 
Pole, speaking his national sentiments in 
the oriental tropes of his national language, 
would better have suited the occasion. 

The intimation of this dissatisfaction 
tore the veil from the Abb^ de. Pradt'e 
eves, as he himself assures us. He foresaw 
that the infatuatod want of iudgment which 
the Emperor displayed in disliking his die- 
course, was that of a doomed ana falling 
man ; he dated from that epoch the over- 
throw of Nipoleon's power, and was so 
much moved with the spirit of prophecy, 
that he coulJ not withhold his prediotiont 
even before the young persons conneeted 
with his embassy. 

But a more fatal sign of Napoleon's proe* 
pects than could be inferred bv any eseepi 
the author, (Vom his diaapprobation of thn 
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MMasPndt'o 
■Mwor to th< 
GnmiDoohy. 

The- Diet of Wanaw, anttcipfttiDg, u 
they Mppoeedy Nepoleon'i wiahea, bad de- 
clared toe whole kingdem^Jn all iCa porta, 
fteo and independent aa if the partition 
tnatiea had never existed; and no joat- 
thinking poraon will doubt their right to do 
ao. Tmt entered into a general confedera- 
tion, declared the kingdom of Poland re- 
atored, euminoned all Polea to quit the 
aervice of Ruaaia, and finally, aent depata- 
tiona to the Grand Duke and the King of 
Sezoojy and another to Napoleon, annoaoc- 
ing their dcaire to accelerate the political 
regeneration of Poland, and their hope to 
be reoogtttaed by the entire Polish nation 
aa the centra of a oeaeral anion. The ex- 
preaaiooa addreaaea to Napoleon were in a 
tone of idolatnr. lliey applied fir the 
countenance of the " Hero who dictated 
hia hiatory to the age. in whom resided the 
force of Providence,'' language which is 
vsaally reserved to the Deit^ alone. " Let 
the Great Napoleon," they said, " only pro- 
nounce hia fiat that the kin^om of Poland 
ehould exiat, and it will exist accordingly. 
The nativea of Poland will unite them- 
aelrea at once and unanimooaly to the aer- 
vioe of Him to whom agea are aa a mo^ 
ment, and apace no mora than a point." 
In another caae, this exaggerated eloquence 
would have induced aome auapicion of sin- 
cerity on the part of those who uaed it; 
but the Polea, like the Gaacona, to whom 
tbev have been compared, are fond of au- 
perlativee, and of an exalted and enthuai- 
aatic tone of language, which, however, 
they have in all agea been obaorred to aup- 
port by their actiona in the field. 

The anawer of Buonaparte to thia hiah- 
lonod addreaa waa unexpectedly cold, 
dottbtftil, and indeciaive. it was at this 
moment, probably, he felt the preaaure of 
hia previous enngementa with Austria, 
which prevented hia at once acquiescing in 
the wiahea of the Poliah miaaion. "He 
loved the Poliah nation," he aaid, *' and in 
the situation of the Diet at Waraaw, would 
act as they did. But he had many inter- 
ests to reconcile, and many dntios to fulfil. 
Had he reigned when Poland was aubjocted 
to those unjust partitions which had de- 
prived her of independence, he would have 
armed in her behalf, and as matters stood, 
when he conquered Warsaw and iU aur- 
founding tenritoriea, he inatantly reatored 
them to a atato of freedom. — He applauded 
what they had done — aothorixed tneir fu- 
ture efforts, and would do all he could to 
second , their resolution. If their eflbrts 
were nnanimooa, they might compel their 
eppressora to recognise their rights, but 
these hopes must rest on the exertions of 
the population." These uncerUiu and 
eool assurances c»f his general interest in 
the Polish cauae, were followed by tlie ex- 
press declaration, " That he had guaran- 
teed to the Emperor of Austria the integri- 
•V of hia dominiona, and he could not aanc- 
tton any mamBUvre, or the least movement, 
tending to disturb the peaceable poesession 
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of what remaiBod to Ma of Um Poliah piOT. 
inces. Aa for the provinces of Poland at> 
tached to Russia, he was content with a^ 
suring them, that providing they were ani- 
mated bv the spirit evinced in the Grand 
Duchy, I^roVidence would crown their good 
cause with aueoeaa." 

This anawer, ao diflerentfVom that which 
the Po&es had expected, atrock the mission 
with doubt and diamay. Instead of counte- 
nancing the re-union of Poland, Napoleon 
had given an assurance, that, in Uie.case of 
Galicia, he neither could nor would inter- 
fere to detach that province from Austria; 
sad in that of the Polish provinces attached 
to Roaaia, he exhorted the nativea to be 
unanimous, in which«aae, instead of aaaar- 
ing them of hia powerful assistance, he waa 
content with recommending them to the 
care of that Providence^ in whose place the 
terms of their bombastic addreaa had ap- 
peared to insiall Napoleon himself. The 
Poles accordingly began from that period to 
diatruat the intentiona of Napoleon towarda 
the re-eatablishmentof their independence, 
the more ao, as they observed that neither 
Polish nor French troopa were employed 
in Volhynia or elaewhere, whoae preaence 
might have given countenance to their ef- 
forta, but Austriana only, who, for exam- 
ple's sake, were aa unwilling to encourage 
the Russian provinces of Poland to declare 
for the cause of independence, aa they 
would have been to preach the same doc- 
trines in those which belonged to Austria. 
Napoleon afterwards oflen and bitterly re- 
gretted the sacrifice which he made on tliit 
occasion to the wishes of Austria ; and he 
had the more occasion for thia regret, as 
the error aeemed to be gratuitous. It is 
true, that to have pressed Austria on the 
subject of emancipating Poliah Galicia, 
mi^t have had the effect of throwing her 
into the arraa of Russia; but thia mi|{ht 
probably have been avoided by the cession 
(»f the illyrian nrovincea as an indemnity. 
And, if this excnange could not be render- 
ed acceptable to Austria, by throwing in 
Trieste, or even Venice, Napoleon ought 
then to have admitted the impoasibility of 
reinstating the independence of Poland, to 
have operated as a reason for entirely de- 
clining the fatal war with Russia. 

The French ruler miscarried also in aa 
effort to excite an insurrection in Lithuania, 
although he named a provisional govern- 
ment in the province, and declared the 
country waa free of the Russian yoke. But 
the Lithuaniana, a colder people than the 
Poles, were not in general much dissatisfi- 
ed with the government of Russia, while 
the conduct of the French armiea in their 
tenritoriea alienated their minda from Na- 
poleon. They observed alao the evaaive 
answer which he returned to the Polea, and 
concluded that if the French Emperor 
should have occasion to make peace with 
Alexander, he would not hesitate to do 
so at the expense of those whom he was 
now encouraging to rise in insnrrectioiv -- 
Thus the moral effect which Napoleon ex 
pected to produce on the Russian frontier 
was entirely checked and counteracted 
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tnMmuich, that of « mnd of honour, which 
the Lithaaniaiifl had proposed to lerYo for 
the Emperor'i penon, only three troopera 
ever made their appearance on parade. Nor 
did the coantry at large take any atepp, ei- 



ther genenlly'or individually, to intimate « 
national interest in the events of the war^ 
seeming to refer themselves entirely to the 
course of events. 



OBAP. ZVZZ. 

Froc€€dimg9 qf the Ar^ trnder PHmsm Bagrmiwn.-^NapoUon'9 manrnmrm agtdnti 
hiflk— lun^ Jerome qf W uipkaiia it diagraetdfor aUegU •nadteay.-.Bogration i§ 
drfeaUd 6y DavouM, hut euecBede in gaining the igUerior ^ Rveeia, and re-eetabUek' 
ing hU eommunieaUon with the Orand Armu-^which Hirtaie to Drieea.-^BarHag 
and Bagralion meet at Smoienek on the ftOth July.^The French Oenerate become 
OMUcioue that Napoleon ihoutd etoee the Campaign at Witepek/or the eeaeon.^He 
peniete in proceeding. ^Mtutouvree qfboth Armiee in regard to Smolemh.-^U ie 
evacuated bw De Tolly, qfter eettingfire to the ptaec—Jteduced condition ^ thg 
French, ana graving etrength qfthe Kueeian Armiee.—Peaee effected between Rue- 
eia, and Englandf Sweden, and Twrkeff. — Napoleon reeotoee to odfMmce upon Moe- 



Naf OLCOX continued to ocenpv his head- 
quarters at Wilna, from the iSth June to 
16th July, the space of eighteen davs. It 
was not usual for him to make such long 
halts ; but Wilna was his last point of com- 
munication with Europe, and he had proba- 
bly much to arrange ere he could phinffe 
into the forests and deserts of Russia, 
whence all external intercomrse must b^ 
Mitial and precarious. He named Maret, 
Duke of Basssno, Governor of Lithuania, 
and placed under the management of that 
minister the whole charge of correspon- 
dence with Paris and with the armies ^ thus 
rendering him the centre of administrative, 

elitical, and even militai^ communication 
tween the Emperor and his dominions. 
It must not be supposed, however, thst 
these eighteen davs paMed without milita- 
ry movements or high importance. The 
leader must remember that the grand army 
of Russia was divided into two unequal por- 
tions. That commanded under the Empe- 
ror by Barclay de Tolly, had occupied wil- 
na and the vicinity, until the French enter- 
ed Lithuania, when, by a preconcerted and 
wel! executed retreat, they fell back on 
their strong fortif.ed camp at Drissa. The 
smaller army, under Prince Bagration, was 
much farther advanced to the south-west- 
ward, and continued to occupy a part of 
Poland. The Princ^ head-quarters were 
at Wolkowisk ; Platoff, with seven thousand 
Cossacks, lay at Grodno, and both he and 
Bagration maintained communication with 
the main array through its left wing, which, 
under Doroknoif, extended as far as Lida. 
Tbit army of Bagration had been posted thus 
far to the south-west, in onlcr that when Na^ 
poleon crossed the Niemen, this army might 
be placed in his rear as he advanced to Wilna. 
To execute this plan became impossible, so 
much greater was the invading army than 
the Russians had anticipated. On the con- 
tran*, the Fr^ch were able to protect the 
Hank of their advance against Wilna by an 
army of 30,000 men, under the King of 
Westphalia^ placed betwixt them and this 
iscondary Russian army. And far fiom 
kaving it in his power to annoy the enemy, 
Bagration was placed so much in adveaee 
Vol, IL F 



as greatly to haxard being separated fVom 
the main body, and entirely cut off. The 
Rnssisn Prince accordingly had directions 
from Barclay de Tolly to get his army out 
of their perilous situation : and again, on 
the t3th of July, he had oroers from Alex- 
ander to move on the camj^of Drissa. 

When Napoleon arrived at Wilna, the 
danger of Bagration became imminent } for 
the entrenched camp at I>rissa was theren- 
dexvoos of all the Rossian corps, and N»> 
poleon being IM worsts, or seven days' 
march, nearer to Drissa than Bagration. nei- 
ther Napoleon nor any other geheral had 
ever so fair an opportunity for carrying intc 
exectttioa the French Emperor's favourita 
manoeuvre, of dividing into two the line of 
his enemy, which was unquestionably toe 
much extended. 

It vns the 90th of July ere Napoleon wat 
certain of the advantage which be possess- 
ed, and he hastened to improve it. He had 
despatched the greater part of his cavalry 



under Murat, to press on the retreat oT tiie 

Sind Russian army -, the second corps un- 
rOudinot, and the third under Ney, with 
three divisions of the first corps, were 
pushed towards theDwini on the same ser- 
vice, and constituted a force too strong for 
the army of Barclay de Tolly to oppose. 
On the right of the army, the Kingof Weat- 
phalia had directions to press upon Bagra- 
tion in front, and throw htm upon the arm^' 
of Davonst, which was to advance on bis 
flank and towards his rear. It was conclud- 
ed, that Bagration. cut off fiom the grand 
army, and attscked at once by JerooM and 
Davoust, must necessarily surrender or be 
destroyed. 

Having thus detached verv auperior for- 
ces sgainst the only two Rossian arm if s 
which were opposed to him, Buonapartv 
himself, with the Guards, the army of Ita- 
ly, the Bavarian axmv, and three mvision« 
of Davoust's corps d'armce, wa^ at Uberty 
to have marched ^orwsrd upon Witepak, oc- 
cupying the interval between the corps of 
Murat, who pressed upon Alexander and De 
Tolly, and of Davoust, who wae pursuing 
Bagration. By thus prassiBg on where 
there was do hoetUe foroe oppoiwi *• «•• 
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Napoleon might have penetrated between 
the two Russian armies^ to each of whom a 
•uporior Torce was opposed, might b«Te 
forced himself between them and occupied 
Witeosk, and threatened both St. Peter*- 
burffh and Moscow } or, if he decided for 
the latter capital, might have advanced aa 
far as Smolensk. That Buonaparte formed 
tiiia plan of the campaign on the 10th of Ju- 
ly at VVilna, we are assured by Segur; but 
it was then too late for putting H in execu- 
tion — ^yet another, week waa lost at Wilna. 
All seem to hare been sensible of an unus- 
ual slowness in Napoleon's motions on this 
important occasion ; and Segur attributes 
it to a premature decay of constitution, of 
which, however, we see no traces in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814. But the ter- 
rible disorder of an army, the sick and 
stragglers of which absolutely filled Lithu- 
ania, and that armj one of such immense 
size, required considerable time to re-model 
and new-organize it; and this • of itself, a 
misfortune inherent in the enterprise, .is 
sufficient to account for the halt at Wilna. 

Meantime Bagration, in a precarious sit- 
vatjon, defended himself with the greatest 
ekill and gallantry. ' Being cut off from tlie 
direct road to^risaa, it was his object to 
retreat eastward to his rear, instead of 
moving northward by his right flank, and 
thus to make his way towards the Dwina 
either through Oslrowno and Minsk, or by 
the town of Borizoff. When he gained the 
Dwina, Basration trusted to form a iunc- 
tior* with the grand army, from whicli he 
was now so fearfully separated. The actu- 
al strength of his army was, however, in- 
creased not only by the Hettman Platoff 
with his Cossacks, who, being advanced 
south- westward as far as Grodno, made in 
fact a part of Ba^ation's command, and as- 
sisted him materially in his retreat ; but al- 
so bv the division of General Dorokhoff, 
whicn, forming the extreme \e(t of the 
grand Russian armv, was cut off in the re- 
treat upon Drissa oy the advance of the 
French, and therefore had been placed also 
in communication with Bagration. So that, 
numerically, the Prince might have under 
his Gommakd from forty to fifty thousand 
men. 

The ground which Bagration had to trav- 
erse, was the high plain of Lithuania, where 
arise the sources of the rivers which take 
different directions to the Black and Baltic 
Seas. The soil is unusually m.ir8hy, and 
traversed by long causeways, which the 
Russians made use of in defending them- 
selves against the attacks of Jerome's ad- 
ranced ^ard. But while Bagration strug- 
gled against the attempt on his front, Da- 
▼oust, having occupied all the posts on the 
Russian's light flank, and succeeded in pre- 
venting him takuig the shortest road to 
Drissa, began next to cut him off from his 
more circu.tous route to the east, occupy- 
ing the town of Minsk, and the defiles by 
which Bagration must issue from Lithuania 
towards Witepsk and the Dwina. The oc- 
cupation of Minsk greatly embarrassed the 
vetreat of Bagration ; insomuch, that the 
Fceoch wer9 of opinion that it was only the 



want of skill and enterprise on the port of 
King Jeromp of Westphalia, who -did not, 
it wu said, press the Russians with suffi- 
cient vigour, that prevented the Russian 
Prince iMing thrust back on bavoust, and 
totally destroyed. • At any rate, Jerome, 
whether guilty or not of the alleged slow- 
ness of movement, was, according to the 
fashion in which the chief of tlje Napo- 
leon dynasty treated the indepeouent prin- 
ces whom he called to soverei^ty, sent 
back in disgrace to his Westphaiisn domin- 
ions, unaccompanied even by a soldier of 
his guards, for all of whom Napoleon had 
sufficient employment. 

Several skirmishes were fought between 
the corps of Bagration and those opposed to 
it, of which the event was dubious. Pla- 
toff and his Cossacks had more than one dis- 
tinguished success over tlie Polish cavalry, 
who, with all their fiery courage, had not 
yet the intimate acquaintance with partisan 
war, which seems to be a natural attribute 
of the modern Scythians. In the mean- 
while, Bagration, continuing his attempts at 
extricating his army, made another circui- 
tous march towards the south, and, avoid- 
ing his pursuers, lie effected the passa^ of 
the Beresina at Bobruisk. The Dnieper 
(anciently the Borysthenes) was the next 
obstacle to overcome, and with a view to 
regain the ground he had lost, Bagration as- 
cended that stream as far as MohiToff. Here 
h'e found himself asain anticipated by Da- 
voust, who was equally, though less unpleas- 
antly surprised, by finding himself in front 
of Bagration, who prepared to clear his way 
by the sword. The combat was at first ad- 
vantageous to the Russians, but they were 
at length repulsed roughly, and lost the bat- 
tle ; without, however, suffering much, ex- 
cept in Uie failure of their purpose. Dis- 
appointed in this attempt, Bagration, with 
unabated activity, once more altered his line 
of retreat, descended the Dnieper so far as 
to reach Nevoi-Bikoff, finally crossed at 
that point, and Uius gained the interior of 
Rubsia, and an opportunity of again placing 
himself in communication with the grand 
Russian army, from which he had bccL so 
nearly cut on. 

It was certainly a new event in the histo- 
ry of Napoleon's wars, that two large armies 
of French should be baffled and outma- 
noeuvred by a foreign general. And yet tliis 
was clearly the case ; for, admitting that 
the Russians committed originally the great 
error of extending their line too far from 
Drissa, the intended point of union, and al- 
though, in consequence, the army of Bagra- 
tion run great risk of being cut off, yet the 
manoeuvres by which he effectually eluded 
the enemy, showed superior military talent 
on the part of the general, as well as excel- 
lent discipline on that of the soldiers, and 
were sufficient for the extrication of both. 

We return to the grand army, command- 
ed by the Emperor, or rather by Barclay de 
Tolly, which, though pressed by Murat, ot 
the head of the greater part of the French 
cavalry, as well as by Oudinot anoNev, all 
burning for combat, made a regular and suc- 
cessful retreat to the entrenched camp at 
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Driws, where the RuNian unnr htd been 
iqipotnted to concentrate itaelf. The French 
troope, on their part, approached the left 
bank of the Dwina, and that river now lep- 
•rated the hostile armict, and there took 
place only partial actions between detach- 
ed corpe with Tarious saccesa. But the 
Bassian general Witgenstein, whose name 
bejgan to be distinguished both for enter- 
pnse and conduct, observing that Sebasti- 
ani's Tangnard of French cavalry hsd quar- 
tered themseWes with little precaution in 
the town of Drissa, he passed the river un- 
etpectodly on the night of the Sd July, beat 
np Sebastiani's quarters, and wal complete- 
ly successful in the skirmish which ensued. 
Enterprises of this sort show a firm and en- 
ergetic character, and Napoleon began al- 
ready to be aware of the nature of. the task 
he had before him, and of the necessity of 
employing his own talents in the campaign. 
In the meantime, Barclay was led to 
change his plan, from learning the danger 
to which Prince Bagration was eiposed. 
The camp at Drissa became too distant a 
point of junction, and there was every risk 
that the whole body of the French .army, 
which was now getting itself into motion, 
would fo.*ce a passage across the Dwina at 
Witepsk, a good deal higher up than Drissa, 
and tnus at once turn Barclay's left flank, 
and entirely separate him from Bagration 
and his corps d'arm^e. Alarmed at this 

Kospect, Barclay evacuated the caonp, and 
gan to ascend the right side of the Dwina, 
by PoloUk, towards Witepsk. This line 
of movement converged with that of Ba- 
gration's retreat, and served essentially to 
favour the desired junction of the two Rus- 
•ian armies. Wittgenstein was left near 
Drissa to observe the enemy, and cover the 
road to St. Petersburgh. The army first 
arrived at Polotsk, when the Emperor Alex- 
ander left the troops and hastened to Mos- 
cow, to recommend and enforce energetic 
measures, and solicit the heavy sacrinces 
which the emergency demanded. Barclay 
continued his march upon Witepsk, hoping 
to get into communication with Bastion, 
to whom he had sent orders, directing him 
to deycend the Dnieper as far as Orcsa, 
(orOrcha,) which is about fifty-six wcrsts 
from Witepsk. 

At this period. Napoleon was directing 
his whole reserved forces upon the same 
point of Witepsk, with a purpose as anx- 
ious to prevent the junction of the two 
Russian armies, as tnat of Barclay to ac- 
complish that important movement. Had 
Napoleon's march commenced earlier, 
there can be no doubt that he must have at- 
tained the disputed position sooner by 
inarching from Wilna, than Barclay could 
have reached by ascendins the Dwina from 
Drissa. Hasting from Wilna upon the 4th, 
he might easily have reached Witepsk on 
the 30th, and would then have found him* 
•elf, with a choecn army of 120,000 men, 
without an enemy on his front, posted be- 
tween the-two hostile armies, each of which 
wss pressed by a force superior to their 
own, and having their flanks snd communi- 
«ation# at bis mercy. Instead of thii ad- 



Tantogaoua condition, the Emperor found 
himself in front of the grand army of Rus- 
sia, in a situation where they could not ea- 
sily be brouffhV to action, although severe 
and bloody skirmishes took place between 
the cavalry on both sides. 

On his part. Barclay was far from easy. 
He heard nothing of Bamtion. whom he 
expected to approach trom Orcsa; and 
rather than abandon him to his fate by a 
retreat, he formed, on the 14lh July, the 
almost desperate resolution of risking % 
general action with veiy superior forces, 
commanded by Napoleon. But just as he 
had made his dispositions for battle, the 
Russian general received news from one of 
the Prince's aides-de-camp, which made 
him ioy fully alter his determination. The 
repulse, at Mohiloff had, as before noticed, 
obliged Bagration to change his line of re- 
treat, which was now directed upon Smo- 
lensk. Barcloy, renouncing instantly bis 
purpose of batue, commenced a retreat up- 
on the same point, and arriving at Smolensk 
on the 20th, was joined by Bagration within 
two days after. The result of these ma- 
noeuvres had been on the whole disappoint- 
ing to the. Emperor of the French. The 
two armies of Russians had united without 
material loss, and placed themselves upon 
their own lines of communication. No 
battle had been foug^ht and won : and al- 
thoueh Napoleon obtained possession of the 
fortified camp at Drissa, and afterwards of 
Witepsk, it was only as positions which it 
no longer served tno enemy's purpose to 
retain. 

The marshals and generals who surround- 
ed Napoleon began to wish and hope that 
be would close at Witepsk the campaign 
of the season, and, quartering hia troops on 
the Dwina, await supplies, and the influ- 
ence of the invasion upon the mind of the 
Russian nation, till next sprins. But this 
suggestion Buonaparte treated with con- 
tempt, asking those who favoured such a 
sentiment, Aether they thought he had 
come so far only to conquer a parcel of 
wretched hats. If ever, therefore, he had 
seriously thought of settling his winter- 
quarters at Witepsk^ which ssgur i^fiirms, 
and Gourgaud positively denies, it had 
been but a passing purpose. Indeed, his 
pride must nave revolted at the very idea 
of fortifying himself with entrenchments 
and redoubts in the middle of summer, and 
confessing his weakness to Europe, by 
stopping short in the midst of a campaign, 
in whi<ni he had lost one-third of the ac- 
tive part of his great army, without even 
having fought a general action, far less won 
a decisive victory. 

Meanwhile tha Russians, finding iIkHc 
two wings united, to the number of 120,000, 
were not inclined to remain inactive. The 
French army at Witepsk lay conaldcrahly^ 
more dispersed than their own, and thcix 

J>Ian was, by moving suddenly upon Napo- 
eon, to surprise him ere his army could 
be concentrated. With this view General 
Barclay directed the march of a great part 
of the 'grand army upon Rudneia, a place 
about half-way between Witepsk and Smo- 
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|«iMk, being nearly the centre of the French 
line of position. Their march commenced 
on the 26th July; but on the next day, 
Barclay receiYod information from the out* 
ppats, which induced hira to conclude that 
X<fapoleon was itrongthening hit left flank 
for the purpose or turning the Russian 
right wing, and assaulting the town of Smo- 
lensk in their rear. To prevent this mis- 
ibrtune, Baralay suspended his march in 
fVont, and Wgan by a flank moTement to 
extend his ri^t wing, for the purpose of 
eoTering Smolensk. This error, for such it 
was, lea to his advanced guard, who had not 
been informed of the change of plan, being 
placed in some danger at Inkowo, a place 
about two wersts from Rudneia. Pfatoff, 
however, had the advantage in the cavalry 
skirmish which took place. The Russian 
general, in consequence of the extension 
of his flank, discovered that there waa no 
French force on the left, and consequently, 
that he was in no dan^per on that point; 
and Le resumed his orisinal plan of press- 
ing the Freuch at Rudneia. But while 
Barclay lost four days in these fVuitless 
inarches and countermarches, he at length 
leamedl that the_most speedy retreat to- 
wards Smolensk would be necessary to 
save him fVom diat disaster which he had 
truly apprehended, though he mistook the 
quarter from which the danger was to 
come. 

While Barclay was in hopes of surpris- 
inff Napoleon, the Emperor had laid a 
•coeme of a singularly audacious character, 
for inflicting the suiprise with which he 
had been himself threatened. Without al- 
lowing his purpose to be suspended by the 
akirmishing on his front, he resolved en- 
tirely to change his line of operations from 
Witepsk upon the Dwina, to concentrate 
his army on the Dnieper, making Orcsa the 
central point of his operations, and thus, 
turning the left of the Russians instead of^ 
thetr right, a# Barclay had apprehended, 
he hoped to sain the rear of their forces, 
occupy Smolensk, and act upon their 
lines of communication with Moscow. 
With this purpose Napoleon withdrew his 
forces from VVitopsk, and the line of the 
Dwina, with equal skill and rapidity, and, 
by throwing four bridges over the Dnieper, 
enected a passage for Nev, the Viceroy, 
and Davoust. The Kins or Naples accom- 
paniad them at the head of two large corps 
of cavalry. Poniatowski, with Junot, ad- 
Tanced by iiflerent routes to support the 
movement. Ney and Murat, who command- 
ed the vanguard, drove evervthing before 
them until they approached Krasnoi, upon 
14ih August, where a remarkable action 
took place. This manoeuvre, which trans- 
ferred the Emperor's line of operations 
from the Dwina to the Dnieper, has been 
<^much admired b> French ana Russian tac- 
ticians, but it has not escaped military criti- 
cism.** 

General Newerowski had been stationed 
St Krasnoi with above six thousand men, a 
part of the garrison of Smolensk, whicli 
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had been sent out for the purpose of mak* 
ing a strong reconnoissance. But finding 
himself attacked by a body of infantry 
stronger than his own, and no less than 
eighteen thousand cavalry beaidea, the Rus- 
sian general commenced hia retreat upon 
the road to Smolensk. The ground through 
which the road lay was open, flat, and fa- 
vourable for the action of cavalrv. Murat, 
who led the pursuit, and, while Be alTected 
the dress and appearance of a cavalier of 
romance, had the fiery courage necessanr 
to support the character, sent some of hw 
light squadrons to menaee the front of the 
Russian corps, while with his heavy hone 
he annoyed their flanks or thundered upon 
their rear. To add to the difiicnlties of 
the Russians, their columns consisted of 
raw troops, who had never been under fire, 
and who misbt have been expected to 
shrink from tne furious onset of the caval- 
ry. They behaved bravely, however, and 
availed themselves of a double row of trees, 
which borders the high road to Smolensk 
on each side, to make their musketry ef- 
fectual, and to screen themselves fVom the 
repeated chargea. Protecting themselves 
as they retreated by a heavy fire, Newe- 
rowski made good a lion-like retreat into 
Smolensk, having lost four hundred men, 
chiefly by the artilleiy, and five guns, but 
receiving from friend and foe the testimony 
due to a movement so bravely end ably 
conducted. 

Upon the Uth of August, the same day 
with this skirmish. Napoleon arrived at Ra- 
sassina, upon the Dnieper, and continued 
during the 16th to press forward towards 
Smolensk, in the rear of Ney and Murat. 
Prince Bamtion, in the mean time, threw 
General Raefski into Smolensk, with a 
strong division, to reinforce Newerowski, 
and advanced himself to the Dneiper, along 
the left bank of which he pressed with aU 
possible speed towards the endangered 
^town. Barclay de Tolly was now made 
*awarc, as we have already stated, that while 
he was engaged in false manoeuvres to the 
right, his left had been in fact turned, and 
that Smolensk was in the utmost danser. 
Thus the two Russian generals pressed for- 
ward from different pomts to the relief of 
the city, whilst Napoleon used everr effort 
to carnr the place before their arrival. 

Smolensk, a town of consequence in the 
empire, and, like Moscow, honoured by the 
appellation of the Sacred, and of the Key of 
Russia, contains about 12,600 inhabitants. 
It is situated on the heights of the left bank 
of the Dnieper, and was then surrounded by 
fortifications of the ancient Gothic charac- 
ter. An old wall, in some places dilapidat- 
ed, was defended bv about thirty towers^ 
which seemed to flank the battlements: 
and there was ap ill-contrived work, called 
the Royal Bastion, which served as a spe- 
cies of citadel. The walls, however, being 
eighteen feet thick, and twenty-five high, 
and there being a ctitch of aome depth, tne 
town, tliougfa not defeasible if regularly ap- 
proached, might be held out against a eeig»- 
ib-maiM. The matest inoonveuicnce arose 
fh>m the subons of the place, whiph, ap^ - 
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protching new to the well of the town,j>re- 
■erved the MMilmnts from thefiieortbe 
besieged, as they approached it. Raef- 
•koi prepared to /defend Smolenak at the 
heaJ of about sixteen thooaand men. He 
was reinforced on the sixteenth of Aa^st 
hr a dirision of grenadiers under Prmce 
Charles of Mecklenberv, who were deUch- 
ed for that purpose hy migration. 

Ney arriTed ibat under the walla of the 
city, and instantly rushed forward to attack 
the citadel. He failed entirely, being him- 
self wounded, and two-thirds of the storm- 
ing party cut off. A second attempt was 
matte to as little purpose, and at length he 
was forced to confine his efforts to a cannon- 
ade, which was returned from the place with 
eooal spirit. Later in the dajjr, the troops 
or Napoleon appeared adrancing ftom the 
eastward on one side of the Dniepfer, while 
almost at the same moment tbere was seen 
upon the opposite bank clouds of dust en- 
vel<^ing long columns of men, moving from 
different points with uncommon celerity. 
This was the srand army of Kussi-i under 
Barclay, and the troops of Bagration, who, 
breathless with haste and anxiety, were 
pressing forward to tlie relief of Smolensk. 

" At length/' said Napoleon, as he gaxed 
on the advance from the opposite side, " at 
length I have them !'' He nod no doubt it 
was the purpose of the Russians to pass 
through the city, and, deploying from its 
gates, to offer him under the walls that gen- 
•rml action for which he longed, and on 
which so much depended. He took all the 
■ecGssaiy measures for preparing his line of 



But the cautious Barclay de Tolly was 
determined, that not even for the protection 
«f the aacred-city would he endanger the 
ofe^ of his army, so iudispcnsably neces- 
nary to the defenee of the empire. He dis- 
missed to Ellnia his more impatient coad- 
jutor. Prince Bagration, who would willing- 
ly have fought a oattle, incensed as he was 
at beholding the citiea of Russia sacked, and 
her fields laid waste, without the satisfac- 
tion either of resistaece or reventfe. Bar- 
clay in the meanwhile occupied Smolensk, 
but only for the purpose of covering the 
flight of the inhamtants, and emptying the 
masasines. 

Buonaparte last look that evening, was 
on the still empty fields betwixt his army 
and Smolensk. There was no sign of any 
ndvajicc from its gates, and Murat prophesi- 
ed that the Russians had no purpose of 
fighting. Davoust entertained a diffe;ent 
opinion ; and Napoleon, continuing to be- 
lieve what he most wished, expected with 
tlie peep ef day to see the whole Russian 
army drawn up betwixt hia own front and 
the walls of Smolenak. Morning came, 
however, and the space in which he expect- 
ed to see the enemy was vacant as before. 
On the other haaa; the high road on the 
opposite side of the Dnieper was filled with 
troops and artillery, whicn showed that the 
grand army of the Ruseiaos was in full re- 
treat. Disanpoukted and incensed, Napole- 
on appointed instant measures to be taken 
to storm the pU(«iLraiolving as speedily as 



possible to possess himself oi* the town, that 
he might have the uae of its bridge in cross* 
ing to the other side of the Dnieper, in or* 
der to pursue the fugitive Russians. Theitt 
are moments when men of ordinary capaci* 
ty mat advise the wisest. Murat remark- 
ed to Buonaparte, that as the Rusi^ians had 
retired, Smolensk, left to its fate, would 
fall without the loss that must be sustained 
in an attack by storm, and he more than 
hinted the imprudence of penetrating far- 
ther into Russw at this late season of th* 
year. The answer of Napoleon mnat h&fe 
been almost insulting ; for Munt, havii^ 
exclaimed that a march to Moscow would 
be tlie destruction of the army, spurred hm 
horse like a desperate man to the batUis of 
the river, where the Russian suns fron. thn 
opposite side were cannonading a French 
battery, olaced himself under a tremendous 
fire, as if he had beoQ courting death, and 
was with difficulty forced from the danger- 
ous spot. 

Meantime the attack commenced on 
Smolenak, but the place was defended with 
tlie same vigour as on the day before. 
The field •guns .vore found un^ible to pene- 
trate the walla: ^nd the French los^ four 
or five thousana men in returning repeated- 
ly to the attack. But this successful de- 
fence did not alter Barclay's resolution of 
evacuating the place. It might no doubt 
have been defended for several daya more, 
but the Uussian general feared that a prO- 
tracte4 reaistance on thia advanced poiiit 
might give Napoleon time to secure the 
rosd to Moscow, and drive the Russian ar- 
mies back upon the barren and exhauated 
piovinces of the north-west, besides ^t- 
tiagbetwiit them and the ancient capital 
of Russia. In the middle of the nij^t, 
then, while the French were throwing somo 
shells into the ;>lace, they aaw fires hegin- 
ning to kindle, far faster and more general- 
ly than their bombardment could have oc- 
casioned. They were the work of the Rus- 
sian troops, who, having completed their 
task of carrying off or destroying the man- 
sines, and having covered the night of the 
inhabitants, had now set the dreamiil exam- 
ple of destroying their own town, rather 
than that its houses or walls should afford 
asMHtance to the enemy. 

When tlie Frenchmen entered Sa*olensk, 
which they did the next morning, Uth 
August, most of the town, which consisted 
chiefly of wooden houses, was yet blaxinff 
—elsewhere they found nothing but b^ooa 
and ashes. The French troops were struck 
with horror at the inveterate animosity of 
the Russians, and the desperation of the re- 
sistance which they met with ; and all be- 
gan to wish a period to a war, where there 
was nothing to be gained from the retreat- 
ing enemy, except a long vista of advance 
through an innospitable wilderness of 
swsmps, pine-forests, and deserts } withoct 
provisions, and without shelter; without 
bospiuls for the sick, and dresafnga for the 
wounded ; and without even a ahed where 
the weary might repose, or the wounded 
might die. 

Buonaparte himself heaitaled, and is re- 
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ported to hmre then spoken of concluding 
the campaign at Smolensk, which would, 
he said, be an admirable head of can- 
tonmenU. ** Here/' he said, '' the troops 
might rest and receive reinforcements. 
Enough was done for the campaign. Po- 
land was cononered, which seomed a suf- 
ficient result ror one year. The next year 
they would have peace, or the^ would seek 
it at Moscow." But in the interior of bis 
councils, he held a different language7and 
endeavoured to cover, with the language 
of prudence, the pride and pertinacity of 
character, which forbade him to stop short 
in an enterprise which had yet produced 
him no harvest of renown. He stated to 
his generals the exhausted state of the 
country, in which his soldiers were living 
from hand to month ; and the risk and dif&^ 
culty of drawing his supplies fVom Dantzic 
or rolaod, through Russian roads, and in 
the winter season. He alleged the disor- 
ganized state of the army, which might 
move on, though it was incapable of stop- 
ping. " Motion," he said, " might keep it 
together ; a halt or a retreat would be at 
once to dissolve it. It was an army of at- 
tack, not of defence ; an army of oueration, 
not of position. The result was, tiiev must 
advance on Moscow, possess themselves of 
the capital, and there dictate a neace." 

The language which Segnr k \s placed in 
the mouth of the Emperor, by no means 
exaggerates the dreadful condition of the 
French army. When Napoleon entered 
the country, on!y six weeks before, the 
e<Mrps which formed his operating army 
amounted to two hundred and nine^-seven 
thousand men; and by the 6th August, 
when preparing to break up from Witepsk, 
the number was diminished to one hun- 
dred and eighty-five thousand, not two- 
thirds of their origipal number, and a great 
additional loss had been sustained in the 
movements and eneounters on the Dnieper. 
The wounded of the army were in the most 
miserable state, and it was in vain that the 
•nigeons tore up their own linen for dress- 
inff ; thev were obliged to nse parchment, 
■nd the down that grows on the lurch trees : 
kt Ts no wonder that few recovered. 

Fhtts it may be condvded, diat this rash 
enterprise carried with it, from the begin- 
ninff, the seeds of destruction, which, even 
without the conflagration of Moscow, or the 
Russian climate, though the latter must 
have been at all events included, made the 
expedition resemble that of Cambyses into 
Egypt ; of CrassQs, and after him Julian, 
into Parthia ; and so many others of the 
•ame character, where the extent of pre- 
paration only rendered the subsequent fhte 
of tne invaders more signally calamitous. 

While the French army was thus suffer^ 
ing a gradual or rather hasty decay, that of 
the Russians was now receiving rapid rein- 
forcements. The Emperor Alf^xander. on 
leaving the annyfor Moscow, had convok- 
ed the nobles and the merchants of that 
capital in their several assembliee, had 
pledged to them his purpose never to make 
peace while a Frenchman remained in Rus- 
sia, and bed received the most enthusioa- 



tic assurances from both ranks of the state, 
of their being devoted to his cause with 
life and property. A large sum was voted 
by the merchants as a general tax ; besides 
which, they opened a voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which produced great supplies. The 
nobility offered a levy of ton men in the 
hundred through all their estates j many 
were at the sole expense of fitting out and 
arming their recruits, and some of these 
wealthy boyards furnished companies, nay 
battalions, entirely at their own expense. 
The word peace was not mentioned, or on- 
ly thousht of as lliat which could not be 
concluded with an invader, without an in- 
delible disgrace to Russia. 

Other external circumstances occurred, 
which greatly added to the effect of thgse 
patriotic eiertions. 

A peace with England, and the restoro/- 
tion of comqierce, was the instant conse^ 

auence of war with France. Russia hod 
11 the support which British diplomacy 
could afford her, in operating a roconcilia,- 
tion with Sweden, and a peace with Turkey. 
The former beins accomplished, under 
the mediation of Lngland, and the Crown 
Prince being assured in possession of Nor- 
•way, the Russian armv undT General Steig* 
enteil, or Steingel, which was, while Berns^ 
dotte's amicable disposition might be doubt- 
ed, necessarily deUunedin Fioland, was now 
set at liberty, for the more p^cssing'service 
of defending tke empire. 

A peace, even still more important, wae 
made with the Turks at Bucharest, on the 
16th May. The Porte yielded up to Ru»- 
sia, Bcosarabia, and that port of Moldavia 
situated on the left Cif the nver Pruth, and 
Russia renoorced all claim to the rest of 
the two provinces of Moldavia and Wallft- 
chia. But the great advantage which ac> 
crued to Rusaie oy this treaty, was its set* 
ting at liberty a veteran army of forty-five 
thousand men, and rendering them a dis* 
posable force in the rear of the French 
troops. 

If the able statesman, who at that period 
conducted the foreisn affairs of Greet BriU 
ain,* had never rendered to his own coun- 
try and to the world, onv other service 
than the influence which he successf\iUv 
exercised in these important diplomatic at- 
fkirs, he meet have gone down to posterity 
as the minister, who had foreseen and pro- 
vided, in the most critical moment, the 
mode of strenptheniA^ Russia to combat 
with her formidable invaders, and which, 
after all her exectioos. was the Vneans of 
turning the balance in her favour. 

It was at Witepsk that Napoleon learned 
that the Turks had made peace ; and as it 
had only instigated him to precipitate hie 
measures against Smolensk, so now the 
same reason urged him to continue hia 
march on Moscow. , Hitherto bis wings 
had had the advantage of the enemy. Mac- 
deeald, in blockading Riga, kept all Conr- ^ ' 
land at his disposal, and alarmed St Pe- 
tersburgh. More to the south. Saint Cyr 
had some hard fighting with WittgensteiA^ 

* Lord Gastkraagh. 
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tnd titer a wren battle, at Polotak, had re- 
duced that enterpriiing;^ officer to the de- 
fenaive. 

Eauall/ favourable inteUigence had 
reacned from Valrynia, the extreme right 
of the terrible line of invasion. The Ras- 
aian General Tormasoff had made, when 
leaat expected, his appearance in- the 
Grand Duchy, driven before him Regnier, 
who was covering that part of Poland, de- 
stroyed a Saxon brigade, and alarmed War- 
saw. But Regnier united himself with the 
Aastrian general, Sehwartzenber|f, advanc- 
ed on Tormasoff, and engaging him near a 
place called Gorodeczna, defeated him with 
loss, and compelled him to retreat. It was 
obvious, however, that the advantage of 
these two victories at Polotsk and Goro- 
decxna would be entirely lost, if General 
Steinscl, with the Finland army, should 
loin Wittffenitein. while Tormasoff fell 
twck on ^e Moldavian army of Russia, 
commanded by Admiral Tchitchagoff. 

For Napoleon to await in cantonments at 
Smolensk, in a wasted country, the conse- 
quences of these junctions, which were 



likely to inclade the destniction of his 
two wings, would have been a despe- 
rate resolution. It seemed waiting for 
the fate which ho had been wont to 
conuoand. To move forward was a bold 
measure. But the French army, in its 
sute of disorganisation, somewhat resem- 
bled an intoxicated person, who possess- 
es the power to run, though he is un- 
able to support himself if he stand still. If 
Napoleon conld yet strike a gallant blow at 
the Russian grand army } if he could yet 
obtain possession of Moscow the Holy, he 
reckoned on sending dismay into the heart 
of Alexander, and dictating to the Csar, as 
he had done to many other princes, the 
conditions of peace from withm the walls 
of his own palace. Buonaparte, thorefore, 
resolved to advance upon Moscow. And 
perhaps, circumstanced as «ie was, he had 
no safer course, unless he hid abandoned 
his whole undertaking, and fallen back up- 
on Poland ; which would have been an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat that we can hardly 
conceive bis stooping to, while he was yet 
at the head of an army. 
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Without communicating hii purpose of 
advancing in periton from Smolensk, and 
completing, without any interval of delay, 
his great undertaking, Napoleon failed not 
to detach Murat, Ney, Junot, and Davoust, 
.n pursuit of the Russians, as they retired 
fh>m Smolensk. Either, however, his own 
mind was not made up, or he did not wish 
his purpose of going onward to be known. 
He represented this demonstration as aris- 
ing merely out of the desire of pressing the 
Russian retreat, though in fact it was pre- 
liminary to his own advance. 

Barclay de Tolly having performed the 
stem duty of burning Smolensk, had re- 
tired for two or three miles along the road 
to St. Petersburgh, which route he chose in 
order to avoid a cannonade fl-om the left 
side of the Dnieper. Having proceeded a 
little way in this direction, he turned south- 
ward to regal i the road to Moscow, which 
he would have taken at first, but for its ex- 
(tosing him to loss from the enemy's artille- 
rr, where it bordered on the river. The 
I>rench conld not for some time determine 
on which route they were to pursue the 
Russians. At lengtti, finding the traok. 
thev overtook the rear-guard at a place 
called Valoatins, cneniuieied as it was 



with guns and baggage. Here a desperate 
action took place, the Russians reinforc- 
ing their rear^guard as fast as the French 
brought new bodies to attack them. Both 
partiea fought most obstinately, and the 
distinouished French general uudin was 
mortally wounded. The French blamed 
Junot, who, having been despatohed acrocs 
the Dnieper, showed no alertness in ad- 
vancing to charge the enemy. There was 
seen, indeed, in this affair of Valoutina, or 
Lombino, that the mavahals and the great 
officers who had been accustomed eacn to 
command a separate corps d'arm^, disdain- 
cd to receive either orders, or even advice 
or hints, from a brother of the same rank. 
Wherever there were two or three of these 
dignitaries on the field, it was necessary 
Buonaparte should be within reach, to issue 
the necessanr orders; for no voice save 
that of the Emperor was implicitly obeyed 
by all. 

In the meantime, the bloody action of 
Valoutina had an unaatisfactonr result. 
The Russians, whose rear-j^ard had been 
attacked, had moved off without losing ei- 
ther guns, prisoners, or baggage. They had 
lost equal numbers with the French, but 
the time was £ut approaching when they 
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mast posMit a namerical raperiority, tad 
when, of coome, an equal Ion woald tell 
ia favour of the party which waa nearest to 
ita resonrcca. 

The plan of Barclay de Tolly had hither- 
te been ■crapulooaly adhered to. All gen- 
c»ral actions had been cautioosly avoided; 
and while no means were left unennployea 
to weaken the enemy in partial actions, and 
to draw him on from swamp to swamp, from 
conflagiation to conflagration, from one 
wild and waate scene to another of equal 
I sterility and dirconsolation^ the end had 
{ been in a great measure attained, of under- 
i mining .the force and breaking the moral 
coornge of the inrading army, who wander* 
ed forward like men in a dream, feeling on 
all hands a sense of oppressive and stilling 
opposition, yet unable to encounter any- 
thing substantial which the slumberer can 
atruggle witti and overcome. Barclay dc 
Tol^, if he nad made some faults by ex- 
tending his line too much at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, and afterwards by 
liis false movements upon Kudneia, had 
more than atoned for tiiese errors by the 
dexterity with which be had manoBuvred be- 
foro Smolensk, and the advantages which 
he had gained over the enemy on various 
other oocasions. But they were now ap- 
proachins Moscow the Grand, tlie Sanctifi- 
ed, and the military councils of Russia were 
^ vkQ.j« ^^ ehrmge tneir easactor. 

The spirit of the Russians, especially of 
the new leviies, waa more ana more exaspe- 
rated at the retreat, which seemed to h]«v3 
no end ; and at the style of defence, which 
teemed only to conaist in inflicting on the 
country, b/ the hands of Cossacks or Tar- 
tars, the Ter;|r desolation which was perhaps 
the worst evil they could experience from 
the Frencli. The natural seal of the new 
levies, their confidence and their desfre to 
be led to fight in the cause for which they 
were enlisted, eagerly declared against fur- 
ther retreat ; and they demanded a halt, and 
abattie under a Russian general, more in- 
terested, as they supposed such roust be. 
in the defence of the conntiy, than a Ger- 
man stranger. The Emperor almost alone 
continued to adhere to the opinion of Bar- 
clay de Tolly. But he could not bid defi- 
ance to the united Toice of hia people and 
his military council. The political causes 
which demanded a great battle in defence 
of Moscow, were strong and numerous, and 
overcame the military roasona which cer- 
f teinly recommended that a risk so tremen- 
done should not be incurred. 

In compliance, therefore, with the neces- 
ntj of the case, the Empi^ror sacrificed his 
own opinion. General KontousofiT, an offi- 
cer high in military esteem among the Rus- 
aians, wss sent for from the corps which had 
been employed on the Danube against the 
Turks, to take the chief command of the 
grand army ; and it was to Barclay's great 
honour, that, thus superseded, he continued 
to serve with the ntmost seal and good faith 
att a subordinate situation. • 

The French were not long of learning 
Ihat their enemy's system of war was to be 
changed, and that the new Russian general 



was to gite them battle, the object which 
they had so long pantea for. Buonaparte, 
who had halted six days at Smolensk, mov- 
ed fVom thence on the Sith August, and 
now pleased forward to join the advanced 
euaru of his army at Giatx. In tLia placa 
bis followers found a Frenchman who had 
dwelt long in Russia. They learned from 
this man the promotion of Koutousoff to tha 
chief command of the army opposed to 
them, and that he was placed there for tho 
express purpose of giving battle to the 
French army. The news were confirmoft 
by the manner of a KusKian ofllccr, who ar- 
rived under some pretext with a fi:ig of 
truce, but probably to espy the alate of the 
invader's arnry. There was defiance in 
the look of this man \ and when he ««a8 ask- 
ed by a French general what they would 
find between Wiaxma and Moscow, he an- 
swered sternly, " Pultawa." There was, 
therefore, no doubt, that battle was ap- 
proaching. 

But the confusion of Buonaparte's troops 
was still such, that he was ooliged to hal| 
two da^B at Gjatx, in order to collect and re- 
pose his army. He arrived at the destined 
held of battle, an elevated plain, called Bo- 
rodinu, which the Russians had secured 
with lines and batteries. 

i'he French army were opposed to them 
on the 6th Septeinber, haviiig' cpnsamed 
seventeen days in marching two hundred 
and eighty werste. Their first operation 
was a successful attack upon a redoubt in 
the Russian front, but which — a great error 
in war— was situated too distant .rem it to 
be effectually supported. The Frenchgaih- 
ed it and kept it. The armies lay in pres- 
ence of each other all the next dajc, prepar- 
ing for the approaching contest. Upon a 
position naturally ■trong, the Rusaiaas had 
raised ^rety formidable field-works. Their 
right flank rested on a wood, which waa 
covered by some detached entreochmenta; 
A brook, occupying in 'ta course a deep 
ravine, covered the front of the right wing, 
and the centre of the position as far as the 
river of Borodino ; from that village the 
left extended down to another village, call- 
ed Seraoneskoie, which is more open, yet 
protected by ravines and thickete in front, 
rhts, as the most accessible point, waa 
anxiously secured by redoubts and batteries } 
and in the centre of the position, upon a 
gentle elevation, crose a sort of double bat- 
tery, like a citadel, for the protection of Ui^ 
whole line. 

In this strong position was stationed th« 
Russian army, equal now in numbers to th« 
French, aa each army might be about 120, 
000 men. They were commanded by a vet 
eran, slow, cautious, tenacious of his pur* 
pose, wily, too, as Napoleon afterwards 
found to his cost^but perhaps not otherwise 
eminent aa a military leader. The army he 
led were of one nation and language, a|l 
conscious that this battle had been granted 
to their own ardent wishes, and determined 
to make good the eagernesa with which thej 
had called for it. 

The French a.-my. again, conaiated of vtt 
rious nationa ^ but to^ wef« the tliUt oa^ 
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oaed •oldlArtwho badMUrivad tlM di*. 

tiMMii of • most ealuaitoat march ; they 
wmn tbe vcteraaaof the Ticton ofCuropa j 
thev were heeded by Napeleoa ia peraoo, 
and under bia immeaiate comnkand by thoae 
Marakahi, whoae namea in anna were only 
ioferior .to hia own. Beaides a conaeiona- 
neaa of their aaperiorit^ in actioa, of which, 
fiem tbe nuuiner in wbieh they had coTered 
theaMelvea ia entrenchmenU. tbe enemy 
aeeaed awarei the French bad before them 
tbe proapeci of atter deatroctioa, if they 
iboald aaatain a defeat in a conatry ao dif- 
fieolt that they could hardly advance even 
aa a auocenful army, and certainly could 
never hope to retreat aa a routed one. Buo- 
BapaHe'8 addren to hia troopa bad leu or 
the tinsel of oratory than he generally used 
on auch oeeaaiona. ** Soldiers/' he aaid, 
** here ia tbe bdtUe you have loosed for ; it 
is necessary, for it brings us plenty, good 
winter quarters, and a safe return to France. 
Behave yoersel vea so that posterity may say 
of each of yoa, ' He was m that great bat- 
Ue under the walla of Moacow.' '' 

In the Roasian camp waa a acene of a dif- 
ferent kind, calculated to awaken feelings 
te which Fiance had long ceased to appeal. 
The Greek der^ ahbwed themselves to the 
troops, arraved in their rich veatmenta, and 
displaying ror general worship the images 
of their holiest Saints. Thev told their 
countrvmen of the wrongs which had been 
olfereo by the invaders to earth as well as 
IIoaven» and exhorted them to merit a place 
in paradise by their behaviour in tliat dny's 
battle. The Knssians answered with shouts. 

Two deeply interesting circumstances 
occurred to Napoleon the day before the 
battle. AB~o(licer brought h im a portrait of 
bis bov, the King of Rome, which he dis- 
played on the outside of the tent, not only 
to satisfy tbe officera, but the soldiers, who 
crowded to look upon the son of their Em- 
peror. - The other wsa the arrival of an of- 
ficer from Spain with deapatches, giving 
Napoleon news of the loss of the battle of 
Salamanca. He bore the evil tidings wiUi 
temper and firmness, and soon turned his 
thoughts alike from domestic enjoyments 
and lorciirn defeats^ to forming the nccesss- 
ry plana tor the action before nim. 

Davottst proposed a plan for turning the 
left of the. enemy's entrenched line, bv fol- 
lowing the old road from Smolensk to Mos- 
cow, and piscing .96,000 men in the flank 
and rear of that part of the Russian position. 
This operation wss partly te be accomplish- 
ed by a night akarch, partly on the morning, 
while tbe rest of the army was engaging the 
enemy'a attention in front The ground to 
«rhich this road would have conducted Da- 
voust and hia troops, fonns the highest land 
in the neighbourhood, aa appears from the 
rivnlela tuing tbeir aouree there. Upon 
thia commanding position the attacking 
eorpa might have been formed in the rear 
of the Ruasian line. Such a movement on 
that point muat have cut oiF the Russians 
Otam tbeir point of retreat on Mojaiak and 
'Moscow, and Davouat might have come 
■iSomp tbeir line, driving everything befors 
tita, adianeiaf from radoubt to redaabC, 
Vol. II ^ F 1 



anddiflperaUigreaerve after reserve, til] the 
Russians shonld ao longer have tbe sem- 
blance of an army. Perbapa Napoleon con- 
aiderad thia j^naa too hasardous, as it im- 
plied a great weakening of his front line, 
which, in that caae, might have been at- 
tacked and broken before tbe corna d'arm^ 
under Davouat bad attained the deaired po- 
siUon. 

The Eaqieror therefore determined that 
Poniatowski, with not uMXe thaa five thou- 
sand men, should make a demonatratioi^ 
that ahould commence upon their left, it 
the direction propoped by Davouat, and tb* 
then a general attack should oommence^oii 
the Rusaian right and centre. Foreseeing 
an obstinate reaiatanco, be had ordered as 
much artillenr aa possible to be brought in- 
to line, and tne guna on each side are said 
to have amounted to a tbouaand. The bat- 
tle began about fovea o'clock, by Ney'a at- 
tacking the baitiooed redoubt on the Rua- 
sian centre, with the greatest violence, 
while Prince £ugene made equal elTorts to 
dislodge tbe enemy from the ▼iUage of So- 
moneskoie, end the adjoining fortincationa 
No action was ever more keenly debated, 
nor at such a waateful expenditure of hu- 
man life.'^ The fury of tbe Trench onset at 
length carried the redoubts, but tbe Rus- 
sians rallied under tbe veir line of thejr 
enemy's fire, and advanced /again to the 
combat, to recover their entrenchments. 
Regiments of peaaants, who till that diy 
had never seen war, and who still had no 
other uniform than their srey jackets, form- 
ed with the steadiness oTveterans, crossed 
their brows, and having uttered tbeir nation- 
al exclamation,—" Ot^podeipomiloui naa f 
^-God have merer moon us !"— rushed in- 
to the thickest of the battle, where thesur- 
vi vers, without feeling fear or tttonishment, 
closed tbeir rsTiks over their comrades aa 
they fell, while, auppoited at pnctf by en- 
thusiasm for their cause, and by a leligioua 
sense of predestination, life and death aeem« 
ed alike indifferent to them. 

The fate of the day aeemed more than 
once so critical, that Napoleon waa strong- 
ly urged on more than one occasion, to 
bring up the Young Guard, whom he had in 
reserve, as tbe last means of deciding the 
contest. He waa censured by some of 
those around him for not having dene so : 
and it has been hnpnted to illness, as he had 
passed a bad night, and seemed unusually 
languid during tbe whole of the dav. But 
the secret of his refusal aeeros to be eon* 
tained in his reply to Berthier when he urg- 
ed him on tbe subject. " And if there is 
another battle to-morrow, where ia my ar- 
my 7" The fact ia. tbaT tfaia body of ten 
tbouaand boaaehold troopa were bia^laat re- 
serve. They bad been sparad as far as pos- 
sible in the march, and bad, of coarse, re- 
tained their diaclpline in a proportional do* 
hadtbeye ' 



Bro« i «i>« uw wi«(y enatalaed any conaider- 
able loss, which, Rom the obstinate resist- 
ance and repeated eibrta of the Ras«ians, 
wns to be apprehended, Buonaparte, who» 
even victory must leave in a perilous e« 
dition, would in ihat caae have loat ibec 
ly corpanpeii whom, in tM general 
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Eniution ofbia annj, 1m eoald tfaeraagMy 
pend. The compromiaing Ui» last re- 
•enre ii an expedient reluctantlv reaorted to 
by^ prudent oenermla } and perbapa, if Na- 
poleon had been as eircamapect on that 
•abject at Waterloo as at Borodino, bia re- 
treat from that bloodjr field oaigbt have been 
less calamitona than it proved. 

The Rassiana, whose desperate efforts to 
TeeoTor their line of redoubts had expoaed 
them to so much loss, were at length com- 
manded to retreat \ and although the victory 
was certainly with the French, yet their en- 
emies misht be said rather to desist from 
figbtiiw, than to have suffered a defeat. In- 
deed, It was the French who, ai\er the bat^ 
tie, drew off to their ori^nal ground, and 
left the Rossiani in possession of the bloodv 
field of battle, wher^ they buried their dead, 
«nd :carried off their wounded, at their 
leisure. Their cavalry even alarmed the 
French camp on the very night of their vic- 
tory. 

^ Both partiea sustained a dreadful loss in 
this sanguinary battle. Among that of the 
Russians, the death of the gallant Prince 
Bapration, whose admirable retreat from 
Poland we have had occasion to commemo- 
rate, was generally lamented. General 
Toucxkoff also died of his wounds; and 
ftiany other Russian generala were woii^nd- 
ed. Their loss amounted to the awful sum 
total of fiAeen thousand men killed, and 
more than thirty thousand wounded. The 
French were supposed to have at least ten 
thousand men kiUed, and doable the num- 
ber wounded. Of these last few recovered, 
for the great convent of KoloUkoi, which 
served them as an hospital, was very ill 
provided- with anything for their relief; and 
the medical attendants could not procure a 
party to scour the neighbouring villages, to 
obtain lint and other ne ;essaries,— for it 
seems even the necessaries of an hospital 
could, in this ill-fated army, only be col- 
lected by maraudinff. Eight French gen- 
erals were slain, of whom Monbrun and 
Caulaiccourt, brother of the Grand Equer- 

2\ were men of distinguished reputation, 
bout thirty other seoerals were wounded. 
Neither party oooldmake any boast of mil- 
itary trophies, for the Russians made a 
thousand prisoners, and the French scarce 
twice the number : and Koutousoff carried 
away ten pieces ot cannon belonging to the 
French, leaving io their hands thirteen guns 
of his own. So slight, except in the num- 
bers of slain, bad bMnthe consequences of 
the battle, that it nMght have seemed to 
have been fought, as in the games of chival- 
ry, merely to ascertain which party had the 
superior strength and cooroge. 

According to the Russian aooonnts, Kou- 
tousoff entertained thoughts of giving bat- 
tle again the next day ; but the reports from 
various eorps havios made him acquainted 
with the very large loss they had sostaiaod, 
he dtemed the army too much exhausted to 
incur such a risk. He retreated the next 
day upon Moiaisk, without leaving behind 
him a single fragment to indicate that he 
bad the &y before sustained such an- im- 
I l«3i. Upon the 9th September, the 



French arrived at Mojaisk,and cane agaui 
in sight of the Russian rearguard, and 
made dispositions to attack them. But on 
the 11th, tbey found that the Russian armv 
had again disappeared, by a retreat so well 
conducted, and so effectually masked and 
concealed, as to leave Napoleon altogelber 
uncertain whether they had taken the road 
to Moscow, or to Kalouga. Owing to this 
uncertainty, Napoleon was obliged to re* 
main at Mojaisk till the 12th, when 1m 
received positive intelligence that the Rui- 
sian army had retreated upon their capital. 

It is impossible to avoid observing, bow 
often the Russian army, thou^ ^arge, and 
consisting of new levies, had, in the courao 
of this campaign, escaped from the front of. 
the French, and left Napoleon at a loss to 
conjecture whither they had gone. Besides 
the present occasion, the same cireum* 
stance took place at Witepsk, and again be« 
fore the walls of Moscow. No doubt the 
Russians were in their own country, and 
possessed clouds of Cossacks, by means of 
whom they might cover the retreat of their 
main body \ yet with all these advantage 
we are led to admire the natural spirit <rf* 
obedience, and instinct of discipline, by 
which they were brought to execute that 
movement with auch a'^eadlness, that not a 
single straggler remained to betray their se- 
cret. 

On the 12th September, Buonaparte re- 
sumed his march, the army having no bet- 
ter guide than the direction of the high road, 
and the men no better food than horse-flesh 
and bruised wheat Upon the pre vi ous day, 
Murat and Mortier, who led the van-guard, 
found the Russians strongly posted neajr 
Krymskoie, where the inconsiderate ^alour 
of the King of Naples brought on an action, 
in vkbich the French lost two thousand men. 
Still Buoni4>arte pursued the traces of the 
Russians, because he could not suppose it . 
possible that they would resign their capi< 
tal without a second struggle. He was ine 
more anxious to meet it, as two divisions 
of the Italian army, under Labor Ja and Pi- 
no, had joined him from Smolensk, which 
again carried his numbers, sore thinned 
alter the battle of Borodino, to upwards of 
one hundred thousand men. 

A council of war, of the Russian generals, 
bad been called, to deliberate on the aw- 
ful question, whether they should expose 
the only army which they had in the centre 
of Russia, to the conseauencea of a too 
probable defeat, or whether they should 
abandon without a strurale, and as a prey to 
the spoiler, the holy MoBcow->;thc Jerusa- 
lem of Russia — the city beloved of God and 
dear to man, with the name and existence 
of which so many historical, patriotic, na- 
tional, and individual feelinss were now in- 
volved. Reason spoke oneTanguage, pride 
and affection held another. 

To hasard a second battle, was in a great 
measure to place the fate of their grand ar- 
my upon the issue ; and this was too peril- 
ous an adventure even for the protection of 
the capital. The consideration seems to 
have prevailed, that Napoleon being now i« 
the ceatre of Ruooioy with an army daily di- 
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■fadflbiag^ md tiie iiwd teaion eoming on, 
mwm hour during which n deciaiTo action 
could be delayed was a loaa to France, and 
en adrantage to Raaaia» Thia was the rath- 
er the caee, that WittMnsteiB. on the noith- 
erofioBtier, beinv reinforced bjr Steinael 
with the emiT m Finland : and, on Uie 
BOttth, that or Molda¥ia being united to 
Toimasoffy— Lithuania, and Poland, which 
formed the base of Napoleon's operations, 
were in hasard of being occupied by the 
Russians Irom both flanks, an event which 
must endanger his supplies, msgasines, re- 
serves, and communications of eveiy kind, 
and put in peril at once his person and his 
nj. Besides, the Russian generals re- 



flected, that by eTseuating Moscow, a luw 
sure which the inhabitants could more eas- 
ily aecompliah than thoae of any other city 
in thecirUiscd world, they would diminisn 
the prise to the victor, and leave |iim noth- 
io^ to triumph orer save the senseless 
buildings. It was, therefore, determined, 
that 'the preservation of the army was more 
essential to Russia than the defencO of Mos- 
cow, and it was agreed that the ancient 
capital of th6 Csars should be abandoned to 
its fate. 

Count Roatopchfn, the governor of Mos- 
cow, was a man of worth and talent, of wit 
also, as we have been informed, joined to a 
certain eccentricity. He had, since the 
commencement of the war, kept up the spir- 
its of the citisens with favourable reports 
and loyal declarations, qualified to infuse 
security into the public mind. Afler the 
fale of Smolensk, however, and especially 
after the recommencement of Buonaparte's 
march eastward, many of the wealthy in- 
habitants of Moscow removed or concealed 
their moat valuable efiects', and left the city 
themselves. Rostopchin continued, how- 
ever, his assurances, and took various 
means to convince the people that there 
was no danmr. Among other contrivances 
he engaged a great number of females in 
the task of constructing a very large bal- 
loon, from which he was to shower down 
Are, as the people believed, upon the 
French army. Under this preteit, he is 
staled to have collected a large quantitv of 
lire-woi^ and combustibles, actually des- 
tined ftir a very difierent purpose. 

As time passed on, however, the inhab- 
itants became more and more alarmed, and 
forming a dreadful idea of the French, and 
of the horrors which would attend their en- 
trance into the city, not only the nobility, 
Entiy, and those or the learned professions, 
t trade'jnen, mechanics, and the lower 
orders in general, left Moscow by thousands, 



while tiie Governor, dioogh keeping up the 
language of defiance, did all he could to 
superintend and encourage the emigrctioh. 
The archives and the public treasures were 
removed ; the msgasines . particularly thoee 
of provisions, were emptied, as far as time 
permitted ; and the roads, especially to the 
south, were crowded with files of carriages, 
and long columns of men, women, uid 
children on foot singing the hymns of their 
church, and often turning their eyes back 
to the msgnificent city, which was so soon 
destined to be a pile of ruins. 

The Grand Army of Moscow arrived in 
the position of Fili, near the capital ; not, it 
was now scknowledged, to defend the sacred 
city, but to traverse its devoted streets, as- 
sociating with their march the garrison, 
and such of the citisens as were fit to bear 
arms, and so leave the capital to its fate. 
On the 14th of September, the troops 
marched with downcast looks, ftirled ban- 
ners, and silent drums, througn the streets 
of the metropolis, and went out at the Ko- 
lomna gate. Their long columns of retreat 
were followed by the greater part of the 
remaining population. Meanwhile Rostop- 
chin, ere departing, held a public court of 
justice. Two men were Drought before 
nim, one a Russian, an enthusiast, who 
had learned in Germany, and been foolish 
enouflh to express at Moscow, some of the 
old French republican doctrines. The 
other was a Frenchman, whom the near 
approach of bis countrymen had embolden- 
ed to hold some indiscreet political lan- 
guage. The father of the Russian delin- 
quent was present. He was expected to 
interfere. He did so 3 but it was to demand 
his son's death. 

" I grant you," said the Governor, " some 
momenU to take leave and to bless him." 

"Shall I bless a rebelf" said this Scy- 
thian Brutus. " Be my curse upon him that 
has betrayed his country 1" 

The criminal was hewed down on the 
spoU 

"Stranger," said Rostopchin to the 
Frenchman, " thou hast been imprudent i 
yet it is but natural thou shooldst desire the 
coming of thy countrymen. Be free, then, 
and go to meet them. Tell them there was 
one traitor in Russia, and thou, hast seen 
him punished." 

The governor then caused the jails to be 
opened, and the criminals to be set at lib* 
erty ; and, abandoning the desolate city to 
these banditti, and a few of the lowest rab- 
ble, he mounted his horse, and putting him- 
selt at the head of his retainers, foflowed 
the march of the army. 
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Oir tlM 14th Saptember 18IS, while the 
rear-guard of the Ruasiaaa were iu the act 
of evacuating l^oacow, Niooleon reached 
the hill caUod the Meant of Salvation, be- 
eanae it it there where the nativea kneel 
and croaa themaelvea at firat aight of the 
HolT City. 

Moaoow aeeoied lovdlr and ■trtking aa 
ever, with the oteeplea of iti Uiirty chureh- 
ea, and ita cofyper domea glittering in the 
aunj it! palacea of Eastern architeetare 
mingled with treea, and auvronnded with 
ganwns ; and its Kremlin, a huge triangu- 
lar maaa of tewere, something between a 
nalace and a castle, which rose like a cita- 
del oat of the general mass of grovea and 
buildings. But not a chimney aent up 
amoke, not a man appeared on the battle- 
menta, or at the gates. Napoleon gaied 
every moment, expecting to see a train of 
bearded boyaids airiviag to fling them- 
aelvea at his foot, and place their wealth at 
his diapoaid.^ Hia first exclamation was, 
" Behold at laat that celebrated city l"-^ 
Hia next, ** It was fhll time.'' His army. 
leas regardful of the past ot the future, fixed 
their eyes on the goial of their wishes, and 
a about of "Moscow !--Moacow !"— passed 
Irom rank to rank. 

Meantime no one- interrupted hia medita- 
tions, until a message came from Murat. 
He had pushed iu among the Cossacks, who 
covered the rear of the Russians, and 
readily admitted to a parley the- chivaloas 
chaiopion, whom they at once reco^^nased, 
having so often seen him biasing in the 
van of the French cavalry. The message 
which be aent Co Buonaparte intimated, 
that Milotadovitch threatened to bum the 
town, if hia rear was not allowed time to 
march throvdi it. Thia was a tone of defi- 
$nee. Napoleon, however, granted the ar- 
mistice^ for which no inhabitants were left 
to be grateful. 

After waiting two hours, he received 
from some French inhabitants, who had 
Hidden themselves during the evacuation, 
the strange intelligence that Moscow was 
deserted bv its population. The tidings 
that a population of two hundred and fifty 
thousand persons had left their native city 
was incredible, and Napoleon still com- 
manded the boyards, the public functiona- 
ries, to be brought before him ; nor could 
he be convinced of what had cetually hap- 1 



peoed, till they led to his presence some of 
that refuse of nomanity, tlie only live crefr> 
tares they could find in the city, bat they 
were wretehes of Che lowest rank. Wheii 
he waa aft last convinced that the desertMm 
of the capital was •universal, he smiled 
bitterly, and said, "The Russians will 
soon leam better the value of their capi* 
tal." 

The signal was now given for the troope 
to advance ; and the columns, still in a state 
of wonder at the solitude and silence which 
received them everywhere, penetrated 
through that assemblage of huts, mingled 
with pslaces, where it seemed that Penury, 
which had scaree means to obtain the or- 
dinary necessaries of life, had for the next 
door neighbour all the wealth and profuse 
expenditure of the East. At once the si> 
lenee was broken by a volley of musketry, 
which soiM miserable fanatiea poured from 
the battlements of the Kremlin on the first 
French troope that approached the palace 
of the Csara. These wretches were most 
of them intoxicated; yet the determined 
obstinacy with which they threw away 
their lives, was another feature of tliat rag- 
ged patriotism of which the French had 
seen, and were yet to see, so many instan- 
cea. 

When he entered the ^tes of Moscow, 
Buonaparte, as if uawiUing to encounter 
the sight of the empty streets, stopt imme^ 
diately on entering the first suburb. His 
troops were <|ttartered in the desolate city. 
Dunng the first few hours after their arri- 
val, an obscure rumour, which could not be 
traced, but one of thVse which are some- 
times found to get abroad before the ap- 
proach of some awfiil certainty, announce 
that the city would be endangered by.fire ia 
the coarse of the night. The report aeem> 
ed to arise firom those evident cireumsUn* 
ces which rendered the event probable, 
but no one took any notice of it, until at 
midnight, when the soldiers were startled 
from Uieir quarters by the report that the 
town was in flames. The memorable con- 
flagration began amongst the coachmakers' 
warehouses and workshops in the Bazaar, 
or general market, which was the richest 
district of the city. . It was imputed to ac- 
cident, and the progress of the flames was 
subdued by the exertions of the French 
soldiers. Napoleon who had been roused 
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tj i^ tiUDiilty hwried to the spot, ftnd when 
tne ftlann seemed at an end, he retired, not 
to hie former quarters in the suburbs, but 
to the Kremlin, the hereditaiy palace of 
the onljr sovereign whom he had ever 
Heated as an eaual, and over whom his 
•necessful tfms oad now attained such an 
apparently immense superiority. Yet he 
did not suffer himself to be dasacied bv the 
advantage he had obtained, bat availed him- 
■elf of the light of the biasing Bazaar, to 
write, to the Emperor proposals of peace 
with Lis own hand. They were despatch- 
ed by a Russian officer of rank, who had 
been disabled by indispoeition from follow- 
ing tbe army. But no answer was ever re- 
turned. 

' Nest day the flames had disappeared, and 
tbe French officers luxuriously employed 
themselves in selecting out of the deserted 
palaces of Moscow, that which best pleased 
the fancy of each for his residence. At 
nigfat the flames again arose in the north 
and west quarters of tbe city. As far the 
greater part of the houses were built of 
wood, the conflsgration tipread with the 
most dreadful rapidity. This was at first 
imputed to the biasing brands sad sparkles 
which were carried by the wind; but at 
length it was observed, that, as often as the 
wiiul changed, and it chanoed three times 
in that terrible night, new flames broke al- 
ways forth in that direction, where the ex- 
isting gale was calculated to direct them on 
the Kremlin. These horrors were increas- 
ed by the chance of explosion. There was, 
though as vet unknown to the French, a 
magazine or powder in the Kremlin ; be- 
sides that a park of artillery, with its ammu- 
nition, was drawn up under the Emperor's 
window. Morning came, and with it a 
dreadful scene. During the whole night, 
the metropolis had glared with an untimely 
and unnatural light. It was now covered 
lyith a thick and suffocating atmosphere, of 
almost palpable smoke. The flames defied 
the efforts of the French soldiery, and it is 
aaid that the fountains of the city had been 
rendered inaccessible, the water-pipes cut, 
and the fire-engines destroyed or carried 
off. 

Then came the reports of fire-balls hav- 
ing been found bumiug in deserted houses : 
of men and women, that, like demons, had 
been seen openly-spreading Uie flames, and 
who were said to bo furnished with com- 
bustibles for rendering their dresdfol work 
more secure. Several wretches against 
whom such acts had been charged, were 
seized upon, and, probably wtthont much 
inquiry, were shot on tbe spot. While it 
was almost impossible to keep the roof of 
the Kremlin clear of the burning brands 
which showered down the wind, Napoleon 
watched from the windows the course of 
the fire which devoured his fair conquest, 
tmi the exclamation burst from him, ''These 
■re indeed Scythians !" 

The equinoctial ^iles rose higher and 
higher upon the third night, and extended 
the flames, with which there was no longer 
>wer of contending. At Uie 
It, theKremUa itself 
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was fouid to be en firo« A soldier of the 
Russian police, charged with being the is* 
cendiary, was turned ever to the summaij 
vengeance of the Imperial Guar^. Buona- 
parte was then, at length, persuaded, by 
the entreaties of ail around nim, to relin* 
quish his quarters in the Kremlin, to which, 
as the visible mark of his conquest, he had 
seemed to cling with the tenacity of a lion 
holding a fragment of his prey. He en- 
countered botn difficulty ana d»iger in re- 
tiring from the palace, and before he could 
gain the city-gate, he had to traverse with 
his suite streets arched with fire, and in 
which the very air they breathed was suffo- 
cating. At leuffth, he gained the open 
country, and took up his abode in a palace 
of the Czar's called Petrowsky, about a 
French league from the city. Am he look- 
ed back on the fire, which, under the in- 
fluence of the autumnal wind, swelled and 
surged around the Kremlin, like an infernal 
ocean around a sable Pandemonium, he 
could not suppress the ominous expression, 
'' This bodes us great misfortune.-' 

The fire continued to triumph unopposed, 
and consumed in a few days what it hao 
cost centuries to raise. '* Palaces and 
temples," says a Russian author, " monu- 
ments of art, and miracles of luxury, the 
remains of ages which had past away, and 
those which nad been the creation of yes- 
terday; the tombs of ancestors, and the 
nursery-cradles of the present generation, 
were indiscriminately oestroyed. Nothing 
was left of Moscow save the remembrance 
of the city, and the deep resolution to 
avenge its fall."* 

The fire raged till the 19th with nnabated 
violence, and then began to slacken for 
want of fliel. It is said, four-fifths of this 
great city were laid in ruins. 

On the 90th, Buonaparte returned to the 
Kremlin $ and as if in defiance of the terri- 
ble scene which he had witnessed, took 
measures as if he were disposed to make 
Moscow his residence for some time. He 
even caused a tlieatre to be fitted up, and . 
plays to be acted by performers sent from 
Paris, to show perhaps that it was not in 
the most terrible of elements to overawe his 
spirit, or interrupt his usual habiu of life. 
In the same style of indifference or affecta- 
tion, a set of very precise regulations re- 
specting the Theatre Fraa^ais was drawn up 
by the Emperor amid the ruins of Moscow. 
He wiu not superior to tbe affectation of 
choosing distant places and foreign capitals 
for the date of domestic and trining ordi- 
nances. It gave the Emperor an air of 
ubiquity, to issue mles for a Parisian thea* 
tre rrom the Kremlin. It had already been 
prophesied that he would sacrifice his ar- 
my to have the pleasure of dating a decree 
from Moscow. 

The conflagration ofMosoow was so com- . 
plete in its devastation ; so important in 
Its consequences; so critical in the mo- 
ment of its commencement, that almost all 



* Karamzia, a Russiaii hirtorian of emtnsr.M, 
whoM works wsrs axprewily sKOopied ff«»M Uie 
eenionhip, by the hie Empww Aloxamlor. 
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the eye-witocMM have impoted it to a 
mblimey yet almost bonu**« exertion of 
patriotic decirion on the par!' of the Rua- 
aiana, their government, and, in particular, 
of the governor, Roatopchin. Nor haa the 
poaitive denial of Count Roatopchin him- 
aeif diminished the general conviction, 
that the fire waa directod by him. Ail the 
French offieera continue to this day to na^ 
cribe the conflagralion to persona whom he 
had employed. 

On the other hand, there are man^, and 
thoae good judges of the prebabilitiea in 

ttch an event, who have shown strong rea- 
soYis for believing, that Moacow shared but 
the fate of a deserted city, which is almost 
alwaya burnt aa well aa pillaged. We have 
atatod elaewhere the arguments on both 
sides ;* and in the meantime, we shall only 
observe, that should the scale of evidence 
incline to the side of accident, History will 
lose one of the grandest, as well as most 
tonrtble incidents which she has on record. 
Considered as a voluntary Russian act, the 
burning of their capital is an incident of 
gigtintic character, which we consider with 
awe and terror ; our faculties so confused 
by the immensity of the object, considered 
iu its different bearings, that we hardly know 
whether to term it vice or virtoe, patriotiam 
or venseance. 

VVhetner the conflaoration of Moscow was. 
or was not, the work of Russian will, and 
Russian hands, the effects which it was to 
produce on the campaign were likely to be 
of the most important character. Buona- 
parte's object in pressing on to the capital 
at every risk, was to grasp a pledge, for the 
redemption of which he had no doubt Al- 
exander would be glad to make peace on his 
own terms. But the prize of his victory, 
however fair to the sight, had, like that fa- 
bled fruit said to grow on the banks of the 
Dead Sesi. proTed in the end but soot and 
ashes. Moscow, indeed, he had seized, 
but it had perisned in his grhsp ; and far 
from bein^ able to work upon Alexander's 
fears for ite safety, it was reasonable to 
tliink that its total destruction had produc- 
ed the most vehement resentment on the 
part of the Russian monarch, since Napole- 
on received not even the civility of an an- 
swer to his conciliatory letter. And thus 
the acquisition so much desired aa the 
means of procuring peace, had become, by 
this catastrophe, the caase of the most ir- 
reconcilable enmity. 

Neither vTas it a triflins consideration, 
that Napoleon had lost by Uiis dreadful fire 
a great part of the supplies, which he ex- 
pected the captere of the metropolia would 
nave contributed for the aupport of his fam- 
ished army. Had there existed in Moscow 
the usual population of a capital, he would 
have found the usual modes of furnishing 
its msrkete in fall activity. These, doubt- 
less, are not of the common kind, for pro- 
visions are sent to this capital, not, as is us- 
nal, from fertile districto around the city, 
but from distant regions, whence they are 
brought by water-carriage in the summer, 
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and by sledges, which travel on the ice and 
froaen snow, in the winter time. To Mos- 
cow, with its usual inhabitants,' these sup- 
plies must have been remitted as usual, lest 
the numerous population of 260,000 and up- 
warda, should be famished, as well as tlie 
enemy's army. But Mobqow deserted,— 
Moacow burnt, and reduced to mountaina 
of cinders and ashes, — had no occaaion for 
such supplies ^ nor waa it to be supposed 
that the provinces from which they were 
usually remitted, would send them to a heap 
of ruins, where there remained none to be 
fed, save the soldiers of the invading army. 
This conviction came with heavy anticipa- 
tion on the Emperor of France and nia 
principal officers. 

Meanwhile, the ruins of Moscow, and 
the remnant which was left standing, afford- 
ed the common soldiers an abun£uice of 
booty during their short day of rest ; and, as 
is their nature, they enjoyed the present 
moment without thinking of futurity. The 
army was dispersed over the city, plunder- 
ing at pleasure whatever they could find : 
sometimes discovering quantities of melted 

Sold and silver, sometimes rich merchant 
ise and precious articles, of which they 
knew not the value ; sometimes articlea of 
luxury, which contrasted strangely with 
their general want of comforts, and even 
necessaries. It was not uncommon to see 
the most tattered, shoeless wretches, sit- 
ting among bales of rich merchandise, or 
displaying costly shawls, precious furs, and 
vestments rich with barbaric pearl and gold. 
In another place, there were to be seen sol- 
diers possessed of tea, sugar, coffee, and 
similar kizuries, while the same individuals 
could scarce procure carrion to eat, or mud- 
dy water to orink. Of sugar, in particular, 
they ha<I such quantities, that they mixed 
it with their horse-fiesh soup. The whole 
was a contrast of the wildest and most lav- 
ish excess, with the last degree of necessity, 
disgusting to witness, and most ominous in 
its presage. They esteemed themselves 
happiest of all, who could procure intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and escape by some hours of in- 
sensibility from the scene of confusion 
arouiid them. 

Napoleon and his officers toiled hard to 
restore some degree o^ organization to the 
army. Tho plundering, which could not be 
discontinued, was latterly set about more 
resularlyj and detachments were sent to 
pillage the ruins of Moscow, as in turn of 
duty. The rest of the troops were with- 
drawn from the city, or confined to their 
quarters in the buildings which remained 
entire. Everything was done to protect 
the few peasants, vvno brought provisions to 
the camp for sale. Nevertheless, few ap- 
peared, and at length not one waa to be seen. 
The utmost exertion, therefore, could not 
it was obvious, render "Moscow a place of 
rest for many days: and the difficulty of 
choosing the route by which to leave it, be- 
came now an embarrassing consideration. 

There were three modes of proceeding 
on evacuating Moscow, all of which had in 
their torn Napoleon's anxious consideration. 
First he might march on St. Petenbniigli^ 
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■ad deal with the modern^ as he had widi 
the ancient capital or Rnsaia. This coan- 
eel beet suited the daring genina of Boona- 
parte, ever bent upon the same by which all 
IB to be lost, or all won. He even apoke of 
that Dieaaure aa a thing reaolved j bat Ber- 
thier and Beaaierea prevailed in convincing 
him, that the lateneaa of the aeaaon, the 
state of the roada, the want of proviaiona. 
and the condition of the armj, rendered 
such an attempt totally desperate. The 
aecond proposed measure, waa to move 
south wards upon the fertile province of Ka- 
louga, and thence to proceed westward to- 
Vraraa Smolensk, which waa their firat de- 
p6t. In this route Napoleon must have 
fought a general action with Kotttonsoff, 
who, as we shall presently see, had taken 
a position to the south of Moscow. This, 
indeed, would have been, in many respects, 
a motive with Napoleon to take the routll to 
Kalou^ ; but a second battle of Borodino, 
as obstinately fought, and as doubtful in its 
termination, would have been a bad com- 
mencement for a retreat, the flanka of which 
would cer^iinly be annoyedy even if the 
Moldavian army did not intercept the front. 
The third plan was^ to return by the route 
on which he had advanced, and on which, 
by a few places hastily fortified, be still pre- 
served a precarious communication with 
Smolenak, Witepsk, and so on to Wilna. 
Thia line, however, lay through the coun- 
tries which hod been totally destroyed and 
wasted by the advance of the army, and 
where all the villageaandhamleU had been 
homed and abandoned, either bythe French 
or the Rusaians themselves. To take this 
direction was to confront famine. 

Napoleon'a heaitation on this important 
point, was increased bv the eagerness with 
which he still adhered to hia own plan for 
the conclusion of the war, by a triumphant 
peace with Alexander, concluded on the ru- 
ins of his capital. His mind, which ever 
clung with tenacitv to the opinions he had 
once formed, revolved the repeated instan- 
ces in which his voice had in such circom- 
stances'commanded peace, and dictated the 
articles. The idea which he had formed 
of Alexander's disposition during the inter- 
views of Tilsit and Erfurt, had made him 
regard the Czar as docile, and disposed to 
submit to the rebuke of his own predomi- 
nant genius. But he mistook the character 
erf* the sovereign, and of the nation he com- 
lAauded. The one, although he had hitherto 
encountered nothing but defeat and disaster, 
was determined not to submit, while his im- 
mense i^sources furnished the means of 
resistance. The other, in all probability, 
would not have permitted the sovereign to 
act otherwise, for the popular indisnation 
was now at spring-tide ; and from the pal- 
ace of the Cxar to the hut of the slave, there 
was nothing breathed aave resistance and 
revenge. "^ 

It was in vain, therefore, that Napoleon 
expected that Alexander would open aome 
communication on the 8ab}ect of, or would 
answer, the letter which he had sent, dar- 
iag the^rst night be possessed Moscow, by 
• Russian officer. He grew impatient U 



length, and resolved himself to make fkr 
ther advances. But not even to his cmifi* 
dentiai advisers would be own that h« 
sought peace on his own score ; he affect^ 
ed to be anxious only on account of Alex* 
ander. " He is my friend,'^ he said : " A 
prince of excellent qualities ; and should he 
yield to his inclinations, and propose peace, 
the barbarians in their rage will dethrone 
and put him to death, and fill the throne 
-with some one less tractable. We will send 
Caulaincourt to break the way for negotia* 
tion, and prevent the odium which Alexan- 
der might incur, by being the first to pro- 
pose a treaty.'' The Emperor abode by this 
reaolntion, excepting in so far as he wae* 

S»rsuaded with some difficulty to dequtteh 
eneral Count Lauriston, his aid-de-camp 
upon this embassv ; lest Caulainconrt's su- 
perior rank of Master of the Horse, might 
indicate that his maater sought a treaty, less 
for Alexander'a security than his own, and 
that of his army. Lauriston, who was well 
acquainted with the Russian character, urg- 
ed aeveral doubts against the policy of the 
mission entrusted to him, as betraying their 
necessity to the enemy ; and recommended 
that the army should, without losing a day, 
commence itf retreat by Kalouga, and the 
more southern route. Buonaparte, howev- 
er, retained his determination, ana Lauris- 
ton was dismissed with a letter to the Em- 
peror Alexander, and the parting instmc- 
tion, — " I must nave peace, and will sacri- 
fice, to obtain it, all except my honour." 

Before we give the result of Lauriaton's 
mission, it is proper to trace the movemebts 
of the Russian grand army, since their mel- 
ancholy march through the city of Moscow. 
They leA the city by the route of Kolomna, 
and marched for two days in that direction } 
and having thna imposed on the enemy a 
belief, that they were bent in aecuring a re- . 
treat to the south-east, leaving at once the 
eastern and northern provinces undefended, 
Koutoosoir executed one of the most dex- 
terous movements of the Russian army dur- 
ing the campaign. He left General Win- 
xengerode, with an army of observation, on 
the Petersbnrgh road, and, turning to the 
southward, performed a circular march, of 
which Moscow was the centre, so as to 
transfer the grand army to the route towards 
Kilonga. They marched in stem dejection ; 
for the wind, great as the distance was, 
showered among their ranks the ashes of 
their burning capital, and in the darkness, 
the flames were seen to rago like a huoe 
ocean of fire. The movement was a bold 
one also, for, although performed at a re4 

r}tfa\ distsnce from the French anny,yet 
march was for three days a flank march, 
and consequently of a very delicate charac- 
ter. The Aussiana manmnvred, however, 
with such precision, that they performed 
their movement in perfect safety ; and while 
the French troops, who had been sent in 
their purauit, were amusing themselves with 

Kraninff two regiments oThorse; which had 
en leR on the Kolomna road,' ihej were 
astonished to find that the grand Russian ar- 
my had assumed a position on .tho south- 
eastern side of Moscow, froo& which they 
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MSld ofenrtft iipo* ud hann, nty, iater- 
cept At pleasure, Napoleoa'a line of comma* 
BicatioB wich Smoteask and with Poland, 
aadmt the aame time cover the town or 
Kalottga, where great magasinea had be^n 
•aaenUed, and that of Toola, famed for the 
thbncataoQ of arma and artilieiy. 
' The ardent king of Naples^ with the ad- 
viBoed guard of hia brotner-in-law'a army, 
9t length moved againat their enemies on 
the Kuoaga road ; but little took place eare 
■kirmiabea, by which the Roaaiana protect- 
ed th^ir rear, until they took up a autionary 
neeture in the atrons position of Taroutino. 
lliey were here admirably placed for the 
Dttrpose of covering the Important town of 
kaieega. There are three routea which 
lead from Moscow to that city ; and Tarou- 
tino being aitnated in the middle road, an 
armjf placed there can with little trouble, by 
moving to the right or the left, occupy eltJier 
of the other two. The front of the Kuesian 
position was covered by the river Nara. 
The camp waa amply supplied with protis- 
i<^s from the wealthy and plentiful districts 
in the rear j and as the spirit of the country 
more and more developed itaelf, recruits 
and new-miaed regiments arrived faster 
than the exertions m the veteran soldiers 
could train them to arma, although the Rus- 
sian, from his docility and habits of obedi- 
ence, receives militaiV discipline with unu- 
sual readineas. The Ukraine and Don sent 
twenty regiments of Cossacks, most of them 
men who, naving already served their stipu- 
laled time, were excused from military du- 
ty, but who universally assumed the lance 
and sabre at a crisis of such emergency. 

Murat at the aame time pressed forward 
to establish himself in front of the Russian 
camp, for the purpose of watching their mo- 
tiona. In his progress, he passed what had 
been a splendid domain, belonging to Count 
Rostopcnin, the governor of Moscow. It 
was in ashes : and a letter from the propri- 
etor informea the French he bad destroyed 
it, lest it should give an invader comfort or 
ahelter.* The aame spirit possessed the 
peasantry. They set fire to their hamlets, 
wherever they could be of use to the inva- 
ders : proclaimed the punishment of death 
to all of their own order, who, from avarice 
or fear, ahould be tempted to supply the en- 
emy with provisions : and they inflicted it 
wiuioot mercy on sncn as inourred the pen- 
alty. It is an admitted fact, that when the 
French, in order to induce their refractory 
prisoneis to laboucio their service, branded 
some of them on the hand with the letter 
N, as a sign that they were the serfs of Na* 
peleon, one peasant laid his branded hand 
on a loff of wood, and struck it off with the 
axe which he held in the other, in. order to 
free himself from the supposed thraldom. 



♦ «« Frenehmen,** this was the tenor of this ro- 
morkable intioM^on, ** for eight years it has been 
my plaasare to embslltsh this my fiunilj rcsideiiee. 
Tae inhabitants^ 1700 in mimber, will leave it as 
you approach: audit will be reduced to ashes, 
that not one of jrou may pollute It by your proaeneo. 
I have left you two palaces in Moscow, with their 
ftttnitors, worth hau a million of rubles. Hero 
yon will only find ashes.** 



The French who looked on ahuddered, and 
cuned the hour which broueht them into 
collision with enemies of such a rigged and 
inexorable diaposition. The patriotism of 
the peasants in general had been turned to 
atill better account by the partisan or gue- 
rilla warfare, for which Spain had given an 
example. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Dennis Davidoff, who 
became well known to the French by the 
name of Is CtmUaint Noir, had suggested 
this species of war to Prince Bagration, a 
little before the battle of Borodino; and 
bad obtained distinguished success at the 
bead of a small party of Cossacks and Hus- 
sars, by bis operations on the route betwixt 
(vjatx and Wiaxma. in cutting off supplica, 
and defeating small detached parties of the 
enemy. He was speedily put at the head 
of a much lar^r force ; and other free corpa 
of the same kind were raised, with brave and 
active spirits at their head. They scour- 
ed the country, infested the French lines of 
communication, drove in their outposts^ 
and distressed them on every point. 

The peasants also took arms, and formed 
themselves into bodies of partisans, render- 
ed formidable by their perfect knowledge 
of the woods, by-paths, and passes. They 
have a natural contempt for foreigners, for 
whom they have no other name than " deaf 
and dumb," to denote their ignorance of 
the Russian lang[uage. The events of the 
campaign, especial^ the conflagration of 
Moscow, had converted ihcir scorn into 
deadly hatred ; and whatever soldier of Na- 
poleon fell into tlieir hands, was put to death 
without scruple or pity. 

Meantime the cavalry of Murat, which 
afforded the best means of choKtising and 
repressing these bands, gradually declined 
under hard work and want of subnistence ; 
and, although little used to droop or distress 
himself about the future, the King of Na- 
ples wrote repeatedly from his advanced 
post, to press Napoleon no longer to delay 
a retreat which was become absolutely ne- 
cessarv. It was while matters were in this 
state that General Lauriston arrived at the 
Russian outpoats, and after a good deal of 
difficulty, real or affected, was at length 
admitted to an interview with Koutousoff, 
at midnigh. on the 5th October. His recep- 
tion was such as to make him consider him- 
self a welcome envoy. 

Lanriston opened his business with a pro- 
posal for exchange of prisoners, which was 
of course declined on the part of Koutou- 
soff, aware, that while soldiers w^ere plenty 
amonff the Russians, the n^nks of Napoleon 
must become every dsy thinner. Lauriston 
next introduced the subject of the indepen- 
dent bands, and proposed that an end should 
be put to this species of unusual war, in 
which so many cruelties were committed. 
Koutousoff replied, that thia kind <^ partisan 
war did not depend on his orders, out srose 
from the native spirit of the country, which 
led the Russians to regard the French inva- 
sion as an incursion of Tartars. General 
Lauriston then entered on the real business 
of his mission, by asking whether " this 
war, which, had ascemed such an onheard- 
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•r charaeter, wai to last for erer f decl«r< 
isf , at the aaine time, hia oaaater the Em- 
p«n>r of France'* aineere deaire, to tenni- 
Bate boatilitiea between two great and gen- 
Mooa nationa. 

The aatuciooa old Rnaaian aaw Buona- 
parte'a evident neceeattj in his affected 
wiah for peace, and immediately ad<mted 
the courae roost likely to nin time, which 
nmat at once increaae tfie difficulties of the 
Fxench, and hia ownpower of availing him* 
•elf of them. He affected a sincere-desire 
to promote a pacification, but declared he 
waa abaolutely prohibited either to receive 
any proposal to that effect himself, or to 
tranamit snch to the Emperor. He there- 
fore declined to grant General Lauriston 
the desired parapert to the presence of 
Aleiander, but he offered to aend General 
' Wolkonsky, an aid-de-camp of the Czar, to 
leani liia imperial picasare. 

The express chslrge which Lauriston had 
received from his master, that peace was to 
be obtained on any terms not inferring dis- 
hononr, did not permit him to object to 
this arrangement. ^He waa even encour- 
aged to hope it might prove effectual, ao 
Dinch aatislaction waa expressed b^ Gener- 
al Koutousoff and the oflBcers of his milita- 
IT family^ all of whom seemed to deplore 
the continuance of the war, and went ao 
far as to aav. that thia annunciation of a 
treaty woul^'be received at FeivfaiKirgh 
with public rejoicinn. Theae accounts 
being transmitted to Napoleon, lulled him 
into a false security. He returned to his 
original opinion, which had been shaken, 
but not aubverted : and announced to his 
generals, with mucn Bati8f4Ction, that they 
had b'lt to wait a fortnight for a triumphant 
pacification. He boasted his own superior 
knowledge of the Russian character, and 
declared, that on the arrival of his overture 
for poace^ Petersbargh would be full of bon- 
fires. 

Napoleon, however, waa not ao confi- 
dent of peace aa to approve a singular sort 
of armistice which Rlurat had entered into 
with the Russians. It was to be broken 
off, on an intintatioo of three hours' space, 
by either party to the other ; and, while in 
existence, it only subsisted alonz fhe fronts 
of the two armies, leaving the Russians at 
liberty to carry on their partisan war on 
the flanks as much aa ever. The French 
eonld not obtain a load of fVirze, or a cart 
of provisions, without fighting for it, and 
often to disadvantage. A Ivse party of 
the dragoons of the Imperal Guard were 
aurpriaed and piked by the Coaaacks. Two 
conaiderable convovs were surprised and 
cut off on the road to Mojaiak, the only 
communication which the French army 
had with its magaxines and reinforcementa. 
The French were anrprised, and lost a de- 
tachment in the town of Vereiv on Murat's 
left flank. Thus the war continued every- 
where, except on the front of the armiea, 
where it had the greateat chance to be fa- 
vourable to the French. 

Thia bad policy ia not to be imputed to 
Napoleon, who had refuaed to aothoriae 
Iba arroiatlee, bat to tlie vanity of Marat, 



onder whose afithority it waa still obeerv- 
od. It gave him an opportunity of amua- 
ing himaelf, by caracoling on the nea;ral 
ffround betwixt the camps, displaving his 
handsome form, gallant horaemanship, and 
splendid dresses, to the soldiers on both 
sides ; receiving the respectful aalntea of 
the Russian patrols, and tne applanse of the 
Cossacks. Theae last used to crowd around 
him, portly in real admiration of his cbiral- 
roos appearance and character, which waj 
of a kind to captivate theae nrimitive war* 
riors, and partly, doubtless, from their nat- 
ural shrewdness, which aaw the utility of 
maintaining his delusion. They called 
him their Hettmati ; and he waa ao intox- 
icated with their applause, as to have been 
Slid to nourish the wild idea of becoming 
in earnest King of the Coaaacks. 

Such delusions could not for ever lull 
Murat's vimlancc to sleep. The war wan 
all around him, and his forces were sinking 
under a succession tif petty hostilities t 
while the continual rolling of drums, ana 
the frequent platoon firing, heard from be- 
hind the Russian encampment, intimated 
how busily they were engaged In drilling 
nnmerous bodies of fresh recruits. The 
Russian officers at the outposts bejran to 
hold ominous language, and ask the French 
if they had made a composition with the 
Northern Winter, Ruaaia^s most fearful al 
ly. " Stay another fortnieht/' they aaid, 
" and your nails will drop off, and your fin- 
gers fall from your hands, I'ko boughs from 
a blighted tree." The numbers of the 
Cossacks increased so mach, as to resemble 
one of the ancient Scythian emigrations \ 
and wild and fantastic figures, on unbroken 
horses, whose manes swept the ground, 
seemed to announce that the inAiost re- 
cesses of the desert had sent forth their 
inhabitants. Their grav-bearded chicfa 
sometimes held expostulations with the 
French officers, in a tone very different 
from thit which soothed the ears of Murat. 
" Had you not," they said, " in France, 
food enough, water enough, air enough, to 
subsist you while you lived,— earth enough 
to cover you when you died ; and why 
come you to enrich our soil with your re- 
mains, which by right belong to the land 
where you were bom T" S:ich evil bode- 
ments uTected the van of the army, from 
whence Murat transmitted them to tha 
Emperor. 

Immured in the recesses of the Kremlin, 
Napoleon persisted in awaiting the answer 
to the letter despatched by Lauriston. It 
had been sent to Petersburgh on the 6ta, 
and an answer could not be expected be- 
fore the 26th. To have moted before that 
period, might be thought prudent in amiHU* 
ry point of view ; but, politically consider- 
ed, it would greatly injure his reputatioa 
for sagacity, and destroy the impression of 
hia infallibility. Thus sensible, and aU 
moat admitting that he waa wrong, he de- 
termined, nevertheless, to persevere in the 
course he had chosen, in hopes that For- 
tune, which never before failed him, might 
^et stand his friend in extremity. 

A bold scheme ia aaid to have been asf- 
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r Darv, to torn Mo«cow into an en- 
to«nched camp, and occupy it ai wintea- 
quarters. They miffhtkill the remainder 
<K the horaef; he said, and salt them down ; 
feraging mdst do the reaU Napoleon ap- 
prored of what he termed a Lion'a coun' 
■el. But the fear of what might happen in 
France, from which this plan woula have 
Mclttded them for aiz months, induced him 
finally to reject it. It might be added, that 
the obtuning supplies by marauding was 
likely to become more and more dimcult, 
as winter and the scarcity increased, es- 

Gcially now that the country around 
oscow was completely ruined^ Besides, 
if Napoleon fixed himself at Moscow for 
thewmter,not onl^ his line of communica- 
tions, but Lithuania, and the Grand Duchy, 
which formed the base of his operations, 
ran every risk of being invaded. On the 
•outh-west, the dubious faith of Austria 
was all he had to trust to, for the purpose 
of resisting the united- armies of Tchitcha- 
goffand TormasofT, which might be aug- 
mented to 100,000 men, and make them- 
•eWes masters of Warsaw and Wilna. On 
the nor' hem extremity of his general line 
of operations, Maodonald and St. Cyr ^ight 
prove unablo to res.st Wittgenstein and 
Sieingel \ and ht had in his rear Prussia, the 
population of which Napoleon justly con- 
daered as ready to take arms a|[ainst him 
at the firat- favourable opportunity. The 
scheme, therefore, for oceupyirg winter- 
qnaiters at Moscow was rejected as fraught 
with dangers. 

Even when appearances of a fall of snow 
reminded the Emperor of the climate 
which he was braving, his preparations for 
retreat were slowly and reluctantly made ; 
•ad some of them were dictated bv his van- 
ity, rather than his judgment. All the pic- 
tares, images, and. ornaments of the church- 
es, which' were left unburnL were collected, 
Ibid loaded upon wains, to follow the line of 
mardi, already too much encumbered with 
baggage. A gigantic cross, which stood on 
the tower of Ivan the Great, the tallest stee- 
ple of Moscow, was dismounted with much 
labour, that it misht add to the trophies, 
which were already sufficiently cumorous. 
On the same principle. Napoleon was ^- 

Ewhen it was proposed to leave some of 
immense train of artillery, which was 
gmatly too numerous for the reduced sixe of 



his army. ** He would leave no trophy 
for the Russians to triumph over." 'jliat 
all the artillery and ba^gase might be trans- 
ported, he surprised his officers by an oruer 
to buy twenty thousand horses, where, per- 
haps, there was not an hundred to be sold, 
and when those which they had already 
were daily dying for want or forage. The 
latter article, he ordered, should be provid- 
ed for two months, in depAts on his route. 
This mandate might make known his wants ; 
but as it certainly could contribute litlle^to 
supply them, it must only have been issued 
for the purpose of keeping up appearances. 
Perhaps the desire to nave aome excuse to 
himself and others for indulging in his lin 
gering wish to remain a danr or two longer 
to await the answer from St. Petersburgh, 
mif^ht be a secret cause of issuing orders, 
which must occasion some inquiry ere it 
could be reported in what extent they could 
be obe^red. 

If this were the case, it was the rash in- 
dulgence of a groundless hope. The Em 
peror Alexander refused to hear of any ne- 
gotiation for peace, and took no other no- 
tice of that which had been transmitted to 
him by Walkonsky than to pass a censure 
on the Russian officers concerned, and 
Prince Koutousoff himself, for having had 
the least intercours^/with the French gen- 
erals. He reminded the Generalissimo 
how positive his instructions had been on 
this subject, and that he had enjoined him 
on no account to enter into negotiations or 
correspondence with the invaders ; and he 
revived and enforced his injunctions to that 
effect. 

The sagacious general was not, it is to 
be supposed, greatly affected by a rebuke 
which was only given for form's sake. He 
made his soldiers acquainted with the Em- 
peror's unalterable resolution to give no 
terms to the invaders 3 and spreading 
through the camp, bI the same time, the 
news of the victory at Salamanca, and the 
evacuation of Madrid, pointing out to them, 
that Frenchmen, like others, were liable to 
defeat ; and called on his soldiers to emu- 
late the courage of the British and patriot- 
ism of the Spaniards. While the minds of 
the soldiery were thus excited and encour- 
aged, KoutouBofftook measures for antici- 
pating Napoleon, by puttins an end to Um 
armistice and aesuming an onensive posture. 
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ihurafi Armistice broken off—He is aitarked and defeated. — Na^leon teavea Moeeow 
on \9th October. — Bloody Skirmish at MalO' Yarowslavets:. — Napoleon in great dmn- 
ger while reconnoitrings-He retreats to VerHa, where he meets MorUer and the Yovng 
Ouard. — Winxengerode Made prisoner, and insulted by Buonaparte.— The JCrem/in 
w blown up by the French. — Napolton continues his retreat towards Poland — Its Hor- 
rors. — Confiict near Wiaxma, on 3d November, where the FYench lose 4000 mct»— 
Cross the river yViaxma during the night. — Proceedinge qfthe Viceroy of Italy — ffy 
reaches Smolensk, in great distress, on the I3th.— Buonaparte arrives at Smolensk, 
with the headmost division qfthe Orand Army. Sketch €f the calamitous retreat qf 
Neyi's Division. — The whole French Army now collected at Smolensk.— Retrospect qf 
proceidings on the extreme fianks qf Napoleon*s Hne qf advance. — Cautioiu conduct 
qf Prince Schwartxenberg.^ Winxengerode /reed on his road to Paris, 6v a body of 
Cossacks.— Tchitchagojf occupies Minsk on \4th November, and Lambert^ one qfhu 
Generals, captures Bonxoff", i^fler severe fighting. —Perilous situation qf Napoleon, 



It was euy to make Marat himself the ac- 
tiTe penoa in breaking off the armistice, a 
step which the Russian general preferred, 
lest a formal intimation of rupture on his 
own side, might lead the King of Naples to 
■oiipect nis farther pumose. Accordingly, 
a CoMaek having fired his carabine when 
Murat waa examining the advanced guards, 
irritated, aait was designed to do, that fiery 
■oldier, and induced him to announce to the 
Russian generals that the armistice was end- 
ed. The Russiins were the first to com- 
mence hostilities. 

The camp, or position, which Murat oc- 
CQDied, Worodonow, was covered on the 
rignt, and on the centre, by a rivulet or 
brook, running in a deep ravine ; but the 
stream taking another direction, lefl a good 
part of the left wing uncovered, which was 
at the same time exposed to surprise from 
a wood covering a Uttle plain where hia left 
rested. The sum of Murat's force, which 
consisted of the cavalry, and Poniatowski's 
division, was computed to be upwards of 
thirtv jiousand. It is singular thataince 
the king of Naples expected- an attack, as 
was intimated by his letter to his brother-in- 
law, he did not take the precaution of plac- 
ing videttes and advanced guards in the 
woody |>lain. But the French, from their 
long train of success, were accustomed to 
despise their enemies, and to consider a 
surprise as a species of affront which they 
were never to be exposed to. 

The Russians had laid a plan, which, had 
it been dexterously executed, must have de- 
stroyed the whole French advanoed guard. 
An attacknpon the left of Murat's position, 
by two Russian columns, under Count Or- 
lof Dennisoff, was completely successfVil : 
but two other columns, oy whom he shoula 
have been sn(>ported, did not arrive in time 
upon the point of action ; the Poles, under 
Foniatowski, made a glorioas defence upon 
the right, and the vanguard was saved from 
ntt^r destmetion. But there vras a corn- 
lost his 

, fifteen 

hoadred prisoners. The French cavalry, 
dicept a few of those belonging to the 
ipard, might be said to be utteriy destroyed. 
Everything which the Russians saw in the 
•nemiea' camp, convinced them of tb« dis- 
tnm to vhicli the French were redncad. 



ncc^r destmetion. But there vras ac« 
plete defeat^ the King of Naples lost 
enonon, his posiUon, and his baggage, I 
two thousand men killed, and lost Aft 



Flayed cats and horse-flesh were the dain* 
ties found in the King of Naples' kitchen. 

It was the 18th of October when first th« 
noise of the cannon, and soon after, the ar- 
rival of an officer, brou^t intelligence of 
this mishap to Buonaparte. His energy of 
character, which hadf appeared to slumber 
during the days he had spent in a species 
of irresolution at Moscow, seemed at once 
restored. He poured forth, without hesita- 
tion, a torrent of orders suited for the occa- 
sion, directing the march of the troops to 
support Murat at Worodonow. Notwith> 
standing the miscellaneous variety of di- 
rections, each was distinct in itself, yet 
critically connected with the others, so as 
to form, on the whole, a perfect and well 
connected plan of movements. Part of the 
army marched that night ; the rest had their 
route for die next morning. A garrison, 
under Mareschal Mortier, was lefl as a rear 
euard in the Kremlin ; from which it may 
be inferred that Napoleon did not as yet in- 
tend a final retreat. 

On the 19th October, before day-break, 
the Emperor in person left Moscow, after 
an aboue of thirty-four days. ** Let us 
march," he said, "on Kalouga,'and woe to 
those who shall oppose us." In this brief 
sentence he announced the whole plan of 
his retreat, which was to defeat the army 
of Koutousoff, or compel him to retire, and 
then himself to return to the frontiers of 
Poland, bv the anwasted route of Kalonga, 
Medyn, Ynkowo, Elnia. and Smolensk. 

The French army, which now filed from 
the gales of Moscow, and which continued 
to move on in a living mass for many hours, 
comprehended about one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand men, indifferently well appoint- 
ed, and marching in good order. They 
were followed by no less than five hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, a train beyond 
proportion to their numbers, and two tnou* 
aand artilleiT wa^ns. So far the march 
bad a martial and imposing aspect. Bnt in 
the rear of these came a confused crowd of ' 
many thousands, consisting of followers of 
the camp, stragglers who nad rejoined it, 
and prisoners, many of them employed in 
carrying, or driving forward in wheelbw 
rows, the spoil of toe conquerors. 

Among these were French families for- 
merly inhabitanU of Moscow, and compos, 
ing what was called the French colony 
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tkere, who could no longer reckon upon it 
M a Mfe place of abode, and who took the 
opportunity of retiring with their country- 
Aen. There was, biMldea, .a mixture and 
eonfuaton of all imaginable kind of carria« 
fee, charged with the baggage of the army, 
and of the ipoils of Moscow, aa well thoie 
trophies which Na|>oleon had seised upon 
to amuse the Parisians, as what bad been 
seised by individuals. This miscellaneous 
crowd res«)mbied, according to Segur, a 
horde of Tartars returning from a success- 
ful invasion. 

There were, as has been said, tliree routes 
from Moskow to Kalouga. The central, or 
old road, w^ that upon which the Russians 
lay encamped at their grand position of Ta- 
routino, and in front of it was that of Wo- 
rodonow, or Ynkowo, where tbey had so 
lately defeated MuraU Napoleon advanced 
ailay's march on this route, in order to in- 
duce Koutousoff to believe that he propos- 
ed to attack his army in front ; but tnis was 
only a feint, for on the next day, he turned 
off by cross-roada into the eastern, or new 
road to Kalouga, with the view of advanc- 
ing by that route until he should be past 
the Russian camp at Taroutino, on the right 
flai^, and then of again crossing from the 
new road to the old one, and thus getting 
possession of Borowsk and Mala- Yarowsla- 
vets, towns on the same road to tlie south- 
ward of Taroutino. 'l*hus the Russian po- 
sition would be turned and avoided, while 
the main bouy of the French Emperor would 
be interposed betwixt Koutousoff aqd Ka- 
louffa, and the fertile southern provinces 
laid open to supply his army. 

On the 23d, the Emperor with his main 
body attained Borowsk, and leajned that 
the division of DeUons, which formed his 
▼anguard, hod occupied Mala-Yarowslavetz 
without opposition. Thus far all seemed 
to have succeeded according to Napoleon's 
wish. 

But Koutousoff, so soon aa he was aware 
of the danger ia which he stood of be ins cut 
off from Kalouga, retaliated upon Napoleon 
his own man(euvre,jind detached Generals 
Toktoroff and Raefskoi to the southward 
with a strong division, to outmarch the 
French, and occupy the position of Mala- 
Varov'slavetx, or to regain it if it was tak- 
en. He himself breaking up his camp at 
Taroutino, followed with his whole array 
by the road of Lectazowo, and marched so 
rapidly as to outstrip the French army, and 
reach the southward of Mala-Yarowslavets, 
and consequently again interpose himself 
between Napoleon and Kalouga. 

Malar YarowslaveU, offers a strong posi- 
tion. The town is built on a rapid declivi- 
ty, broken with cliffs, the bottom of which 
is washed by the river Louja. On the 
northern side of the Lonjo^ and connected 
with the town by a bridge, is a sosall plain 
with some huts, where I>etxoiis' army bi- 
Touacked, having stationed two battalions 
to defend the town, and to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy. About fbor in the 
Biorning, when tXi were asleep, save the 
few sentinels who kept a careless watch, 
the Russians mahed into the place with 



: dreadful outcries, drove the two battalions 
out of the town, and pushed them down the 
declivitv and across the Looja to their main 
body. The noise of the artillery drew the 
attention of Eugene the Viceroy, who be- 
in^ only about three leagues from the scene 
or action, arrived there about the dawn. 
The soldiers of Delxons' division were then 
discovered struggling to regain tlie south- 
ern bank on whicn the town was situated 
Encouraged by the approach of Eugene 
Delzons poshed forwiuxl across the bridge 
repelled the Russians, gained the middle 
of the village, and was shot dead. His brcv 
ther, who endeavoured to drag the gcner- 
aPs body from the spot, incurred the same 
fate. General Guilleminot succeeded to 
the command, and threw a strong party of 
French into the church, which served as a 
citadel during the continuance of the ac- 
tion. The Russians rushed in once more, 
and drove Guilleminot back to the bridge. 
He was, however, succoured by Prince 
Eugene, who, after various less serious at- 
tempts, directed a whole division on the 
town. 

Mala-Yarowslavetx was then recovered 
by the French ', but, on . reconnoitring a 
little farther, the whole of Koutousofi'^s ar- 
my appeared on the plain beyond it* up- 
wards of 100,CNX) men in number, and lU- 
ready possessed of a good position, which 
thev were improving by entrenchments. 
Reinforcements from the Russian ranks im- 
mediately attacked the French, who were 
driven back on the town, which beinjE com- 
posed of wooden huts, was now in flames, 
and the French were agun dispossessed of 
Mala-Yarowslaveta. The miserable luins 
of this place were five times won and lost. 
At length, as the main body of the Grand 
Army came up under Napoleon himself, he 
found the French still in possession of the 
disputed village and its steep bank. But 
beyond them lay the numerous Russian ar- 
my stationed and entrenched, suppmted by 
a very large train of artillery, ana seeming 
to render a battle absolutely indispensable 
to dislodge them from the position they had 
taken, and the fortif.cations with which 
thoy had secured themselves. 

A council of war was held in the head- 
quarters of the Emporor, ihe hut of a poor 
weaver, divided b^ a screen, which served 
as the only partition. Here he received 
and mediuted upon the reports of his gen- 
erals, together with their opinions, and- 
leamed, to his di.'Hresa, that Bessieres, ana 
ether good officers, reported that the posi 
tion occupied by Koutousoff was unassaila- 
ble. He resolved to judge with his owa 
eyes on the next day, and in the meantime ^ 
turned a negligent ear to the reports which * 
informed him that the Cossacka were steal- 
ing through the woods, and insinuating 
themselves betwixt him and his advanced 
guard. 

At dawning Napoleon mounted his horse, 
in order to reconnoitre, and incarred in the 
attem^ a great risk of his life or >eedom. 
It waa about day break, when, aa attended 
by his staff and orderly soldiers, he crossed 
the little plain on the northern side of tb« 
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Looja in order to gain the bridge, the level 
ground was suddenly filled wttH fugitives, 
lu the rear of whom Rppeared some black 
■Msses. At first, the cries they made teem- 
ed to be those of Vive F^mpereur : but the 
wild hourra of the Cossacks, and the swifV- 
■ess of their adrance, soon announced the 
thildren of the desert. '' It is the Cos- 
eacks," said Rapp, seising the reigns of the 
Emperor's bridle. " You must turn back." 
Napoleon refused to retreat, drew his 
■word, as did his attendants, and placed 
themseWes on the side of the highway. 
Rapp's horse was wounded, and borne down 
by one of these lancers ; i>ut the Emperor 
mad sni^ preserved tUeir liberty by standing 
tiieir ^ound, while the cloud of Cossacks, 
more intent on plunder thad prisoners, past 
tirem within lance's length, without observ- 
ing the inestimable prey which was within 
their grasp, and threw themselves upon 
some carriages whicb were moreattracuve. 
The arrival of the cavalry of the guard 
cleared the plain of this desultory but ven- 
turous and pertinacious enemy ; and Napo- 
leon proceeded to cross the river and as- 
cend the further bank, for the purpose of 
reconnoitring. In the meantime the au- 
dacitv of the Cossacks in their retreat, was 
equal to the wild character of their ad- 
vance. They halted between the intervals 
of the French cavalry to load their pistols 
and carabines, perfectly secure that ifpress- 
ed, their horses, at a touch of the whip 
which is attached to their bridle, would 
outstrip the exhausted chargers of the 
Freneh Imperial Guard. 

When the plain was attained. Napoleon 
Mw on the front, and barring the road to 
Kalouga, Kootousoff, strongly posted with 
upwards of 100,000 men, and on the right, 
Platoff and 6,000 Cossacks, with artillery. 
To this belonged the Pulk which he had 
JQst eneoootered, and who were returning 
from the flanks ef his line, loaded with boo- 
tfj while others seemed to meditate a sim- 
ilar attack. He reuimed to bis miserable 
bead-(piarters, after having finished his re- 
connoitring party. 

A second eooncil of war was held, in 
which Buonaparte, having heard the con- 
flictinff opinions of Murat, who gave his ad- 
vice lor attackinff Koutousoff, and of Da- 
▼oust, who considered the position of the 
Rasaian general as one which, covering a 
lon^ succession of defiles, misht be defend- 
ed wch by inch, at length found himself 
oUiged to decide between the angry chieft, 
and with a grief which seemed to deprive 
aim of his senses for a little whMe, gave the 
■nuMial ordera^to retreat. Buonaparte's 
•wn personal experience had convinced 
aim how much, in advancing, his flanks 
would be eipoaed to the Hettman and his 
Cosascka. who had mustered in great force 
in the amghbonrhood of Medyn. Other in- 
taUigence informed him that his rear had 
been attacked by another body of Cossacks 
eoninff from Twer, aad who belonged not 
to Koutoaaoira army, but to another Rus- 
aian division under the command of Win- 
erode, which was advancing from the 
to re-occupy Moscovv. This 
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showed that the commanicatiooa of fh« 
French were at the enemy's mercy co tha 
west and the north, on flank and in 



and seems to have determined the En 
lostrelucti 
e purpose \ 

turning to the frontiers of Vereia and Wi- 



impe* 
ror to give at length, and most reluctantly, 
derr ^ » - 



the orders to retreat, for the j 



) of ro- 



asma, the same road by which they had ad* 
vanced. 

It was very seldom that Napoleon resign* 
ed the settled purpose of his own mind, 
either to the advice of those around him, or 
to any combination of opposing circumstan- 
ces. He usually received any objection 
founded on the difliculty of executing his or> 
ders, with an evasive answer, *' Ah^ on na ' 
ptta p4u V* which, from the sarcastic mode 
in which he uttered the words, plainly 
showed that he imputed the alleged impos- 
sibility to the imbecility of the officer who 
used the apology. It might have been bet- 
ter for Napoleon, in many instances, had he 
somewhat abated this pertinacity of disposi- 
tion ; and yet it happened, that by yielding 
with unwonted docility to the advice of hia 
ffenerals on the present occasion, he aotnal- 
\j retreated at thfTvery moment when th» 
Grand Russian army were withdrawing from 
the position in which Davoust had pronoun- 
ced them unassailable. The mason of this 
retrograde movement, which involved the 
most serious risk, and which, had Napoleon 
been aware of it, might have yielded him 
access to the most fertile and unharassed 
provinces of Russia, was said to be Koutou- 
soff^s fears that the French, moving from 
their right flank, might have marohcd round 
the Russian, army by the way of Medyn. 
The truth seems to be, that KoutousoflT, 
though placed in command of the Grand Ar- 
my, in order to indulge the soldiers with a 
general action, was slow aad cautious by na- 
ture, and rendered more so by his advanced 
age. He forgot, that in war, to gain bril- 
liant results, or even to prevent great revers- 
es, some risks must be ran ; and having re- 
ceived just praise for his practised and cau- 
tious movements from the battle of Borodi- 
no till that of Mala-Yarowslavetz, he now 
carried the qualities of prudence and cir- 
cumspection to the extreme, and shunned 
a general action, or rather the hazard oft 
general attack from the French, when he 
might certainly have trasted, first, in the 
chance (which tuned out the reality,) of 
Buonaparte's retreat ; secondly, in the 
courage of his troops, and the strength of 
his position . " But Fortune," says Tacitus, 
"has. the chief influence on warlike* 
events ;" and she so ordered it, that both 
the hostile armies retired at once. So that 
while Buonaparte retreated towards Bo* 
rowsk and Vereia, the route by which ha 
had advanced, the Russians were leaving 
open before him the road to Kalouga, to gfia 
which he had fought, aod fought in vain, the 
bloody battle of Mala-YarowslaveU. Fa> 
voared, however, by their immense clooda 
of light cavalry, the Rassians learned tha 
retrograde movement of Napoleon long be 
fore he could have aay certain knowledge of 
theirs: and in conseqaenca, matKaavsad 
from their left so te to approach the pointt 
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of Wluma and G\akg, by which the French 
WUX needs pwc, if they meant to march on 
Smoleatk. 

At Vefeia, where Napoleon had hisbead- 
<|uarter8 on the 27th October, he had the 
•atiafaction to meet with Mortier, and that 
part of the Youns Guard which bad garri- 
soned the Kremlin. They brought with 
' them an important prisoner, whom chance, 
of rather bia own impradence, had thrown 
into their hands. We hare said incidental- 
ly^ thai Lpon the French army evacuating 
Moscow, Winzengerode, with a considera- 
ble bodT of forces, advanced from the Twer 
to regain possession of the city. All was 
vacant and silent, except where the French 
nrrison lay deserted and moody in the 
Kremlin, with a few deUched outpocts. 
Winzengerode, with a single aid-de-camp, 
rode imprudently forward, and both were 
aeised by the French soldiers. The Gen- 
eral waved a white handkerchief, and claim- 
ed the privilege of a flag of truce, alleging 
that he came to summon Sie Frencn marshal 
to surrender. But Mortier refused him the 
privilege he claimed, observing, plausibly, 
that it was not the custom of general offi- 
cers to summon garrisons in person. 

Before leaving Moscow, the French, by 
the especial command of Napoleon, ore- 
pared to blow up the ancient palace or the 
Czan. As the Kremlin was totally useless 
.as a fortification, even if Napoleon could 
have hoped ever to return to Moscow as a 
victor, this act of wanton mischief can only 
be imputed to a desire to do something per- 
sonally displeasing to Alexander, because 
he had been found to possess a firmer char- 
acter than his former friend had anticipated. 
The mode of executing this mandate, 
which, however, should be probably ascrib- 
ed to the engineers, was a piece of addi- 
tional barbarity. Aware that some of the 
Russians who were ]ef\ behind, men of the 
lowest rank and habits, would crowd in to 
plunder the palace when the French re- 
treated, they attached long slow matches 
to the gunpowder which was stored in the 
vaulta of the palace, and lighted them when 
the rear of the French column marched out. 
The French were but at a short distance, 
when the explosion took place, which laid 
a considerable part of the Kremlin in ruins, 
and destroyed at the same time, in mere 
trantonness, a number of wretches, whom 
curiosity or love of plunder had, as was an- 
ticipated, induced to crowd within the pal- 
ace. The Russian troops poured in, de- 
stroyed the mines which had not yet explod- 
ed, and extinguished the fire which had al- 
ready caught the building. The patriotic 
foresight of the Russian peasants was now 
made manifest. We have mentioned the 
extreme wants of the French in the deso- 
late city. No sooner was the Russian flag 
hoisted, than these wants vanished as if bv 
magic. Eighteen hundred cars, loaded with 
bread, poured in from the neighbourhood, 
on the very day that saw Moscow re-occu- 
pied. The bread, and the mode of convey- 
ing it, had been in secret prepared by these 
msUc patriots. 



We retam to the movements of th« 
French army. 

The dreadful explosion of the Kremlin 
shook the ground like an earthquake, vaA 
announced to Napoleon, then on his march 
against KoutousoS*, that his commands had 
been obeyed. On the next day, a buUetm 
announced in a triumphant tone that the 
Kremlin, coeval with the Russian monar- 
chy, had exiaUd; and that Moscow was 
now but an impure laystall, while " the 
two hundred^ thousand persons which once 
formed her population, wandered through 
the forests, subsisting on wild roots, of 
perishing for want of them." WiUi yet 
more audacity, the same official annuncia- 
tion represents the retreat of the French as 
an advance on the road to victory. *' The 
army expects to be pat in motion on the 
2tih, to gain the Dwioa, and to assume a 
position which will place it eighty leagues 
nearer to St. Petersburgh and to Wilna ; a 
double advantage, since it will bring ua 
nearer the mark we aim at, and the means by 
which it may be accomplished." While 
such splendid figments were circulated for 
the satisfaction of tlie people of Paris, Uie 
real question was, not whether the French 
were to approach St. Petersburgh, but by 
what means they were to gel out of Russia 
with the semblance of an army remaining 
together. 

Napoleon's spirit was observed to be 
soured by the result of the' aflair at Mala- 
Yarowslavetz. It was indeed an operation 
of the last consequence, since it compelled 
a broken and suffering army to retreat 
through a country already waited by their 
own advance, and by the acta of the Rus- 
sians, where the houses were burnt, the in- 
habitants fled, and the roads broken up, in- 
stead of taking the road to Kaluuga, through 
a region which offered both the means of 
subsistence and shelter. When the ad* 
vanced season of the year waa considered, 
it might be said that the ret««at upea 
V'creia aounded the death-knell of the 
French army. These melancholy consid- 
erations did not escape Buonaparte himself, 
though he endeavoured to disguise them 
from others, by asserting, in a bulletin dated 
from Borowsk, that the country around was 
extremely rich, might be compared to the 
best parU of France and Germany, and that 
the weather reminded the troops of the sun 
and the delicious climate of Fontainbleau. 
His temper was visibly altered. Among 
other modes o^ venting bis displeasure, he 
bitterly upbraided his prisoner Winzenge- 
rode, who was then brought before him.— 
" Who are you ?" he said—" A man with* 
out a country ! — You have ever been my 
enemy — You were in the Austrian ranu 
when I foup;lit against them — I have be- 
come Austria's friend, and I find you in 
those of Russia— You have been a warm 
instigator of the war; nevertheless, you 
are a native of the Confederation of the 
Rhine — ^you are my subject — ^you are a reb- 
el— Seize on him, gens d'armes! — Let him 
be brought to trial !" 

To tUa threat, which showed that Nap« 
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l90fi aceoanted the States of the Confeder- 
mcy not as appertaining in sovereignty to 
thm princes whoso names thev bore, but as 
the immediate subjects of France, from 
'Wbom the French Emperor was entitled to 
expect direct feaity, mpoleon added other 
terms of abuse ; and called Winzengerode 
•B English hireling and incendiary, while 
be behaved with civility to his aid-de-camp 
Narishkin, a native Russian. This vio- 
lence, however, had. no other consequence 
than that of the dismissal of Winiengerode, 
e close prisoner, to Lithuania, to be from 
thence forwarded to Paris. The presence 
of a captive of rank and reputation, an aid- 
de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, was 
desiffned of course to give countenance to 
the favourable accounts which Napoleon 
might find it convenient to circulate on 
the events of the campaign. It was not, 
however, Winzengorode's fortune to make 
this disagreeable journey. He was, as will 
be hereatier mentioned, released in Lithu- 
ania, when such aa event was least to be 
hoped for. 

Accounts had been received, tending to 
confirm the opinion that the Russian army 
were moving on Medyn, with the obvious 
purpose of intercepting the French army, or 
at least harassing their passage at Wiazma 
or at Gjatz. By the orders of Napoleon, 
therefore, the army pressed forward on the 
last named town. They marched on in 
three corps d'srm^e. Napoleon was with 
the first of these armies. The second was 
commanded by the Viceroy of Italy, Prince 
£ngene. The third, which was destined 
to act as a rear^guara, was led by Davoust, 
whose loveofo^er and military discipline 
might be, it was hoped, some check upon 
the license and confusion of such a retreat 
It was designed that one day's march should 
intervene between the movements of each 
of these bodies, to avoid confusion, and to 
facilitate the collecting subsistence ; being 
a delay of two, or at most three days, be- 
lirixt the operations of the advanced guard 
■ad that of the rear. 

It has been oflen asked, nor has the ques- 
tion ever been satisfactorily answered, why 
Napoleon preferred that his columns should 
thus creep over the same ground in succes- 
sion, instead of the more combined and 
rapid mode of marching by three columns 
ui front, by which ho would have saved 
time, and increased, by the breadth of 
conntry which the march occupied, the 
means of collecting subsistence. The im- 
praetieability of the roads cannot be alleg- 
ed, because the French army had come 
thither arranged in three columns, march- 
ing to the front abreast of each other, which 
was the reverse of their order in the re- 
treat. 

In the road, the army passed Borodino, 
the scone of the grand battle which exhibit- 
ed so many vestiges ofthe French prowess, 
and of the loss they had sustained. This, 
the most sanguinary conflict of modern 
times, had been entirely without adequate 
advanta^ to the victors. The moraenlary 
pOMetston of Moseow had annihilated 
•very chance of an essential result by the 



catastrophe which followed, and the army 
which bad been victorious at Borodino, 
was now escaping from their conquests, 
surrounded by danger on every hand, 
and already disorganized on many points, 
by danger, pain, and privation. At the 
convent of Kolotskoi, which had been the 
grand hospital of the French after the bat- 
tle, many of the wounded were found still 
alive, though thousands more had perished 
for want of materials necessary for surgical 
treatment, food of suitable <|uality, banda- 
ges, and the like. The survivors crawled ' 
to the door, and extended their supplicatins 
hands to their countrymen as thev passea 
onwards on their wearv march. By Napo- 
leon's orders, such of^thc patients as were 
able to bear being moved were placed on 
the suttlers' carts, while the rest were left 
in the convent, together with some wound- 
ed Russian prisoners, whose presence, it 
was hoped, might be a protection to the 
French. 

Several of those who had been placed in 
the carriages did not travel very far. The 
sordid wretches to whom the carts and 
wains, loaded with the plunder of Moscow, 
belonged, got rid in many cases of the ad- 
ditional burden imposed on them, by lagaring 
behind the column of march in desolate 
places, and murdering the men entrusted 
to their charge. In other parts of the coU 
umn, the Russian prisoners were seen ly- 
ing on the road, tneir brains shot out by 
tlie soldiers appointed to ^uard them, but 
who took this mode of freeing themselves 
of the trouble. It is thus that a continaed 
course of calamity renders men's minds 
selfish, ravenous, and fiendish, indifferent 
to what evil they inflict, because it can 
scarce equal that which they endure ; as 
divines say of the condemned spirits, that 
they are orged to malevolent actions against 
men, by a consciousness of their own state 
of reprobation. 

Napoleon, with his first division of the 
Grand Army, reached GjaU without any 
other Inconvenience than arose from the 
state of the roads and the. distresses of the 
soldiery. From Gjatz he advanced in two 
marches to Wiaxma, and halted there to 
allow Prince Eugene and Marshal Davoust 
to coc>^ up, who had fallen five days' 
march to tne rear, instead of three dovs 
only, as had been directed. On the }§t 
November, the Emperor again resumed Lis 
painful retreat, leaving, however, the cor js 
of Ney at Wiaxma to roinferce and relieve 
the rear-ffuard under Davoust, who, ne 
concluded, must be worn out with the da- 
ty. He resumed with his old Guard the 
road to Dorogoboujo, on which town h« 
thought it probable the Russians might be 
moving to cut him off, and it was most im- 
portant to prevent them. 

Another order of Napoleon's confirms his 
sense of the danger which had now begiJi 
to oppress him. He commanded the spoi Is 
of Moscow, ancient armour, cannon, and 
the great cross of Iwan, to be thrown into 
the lake of Semelin, as trophies which he 
was unwilling to restore, and unable to car- 
ry off. Some of the artillery, which tha 
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oafisd honei were unaUe to drag forward, 
were also now necesaarily lefi behind, 
though ue circamatance was not comino- 
Bicated in erer^ instance to Napoleon, who. 
bred in the artilleiy department, cherished 
like mauv officeraof that branch ofserrice, 
a lort or auperatitioaa reference Tor hia 
gnna. 

The Emperor, and the ▼angnard of hit ar- 
mj, had hitherto passed unopposed. It was 
not so with the centre and rear. They 
were attacked, during the whole course of 
that march, by clouds of Cossacks, bringing 
with themaspeciea of light artillery mount- 
ed on sledges, which, keeping pace with 
their motions, threw showers or balls among 
the columns of the French; while the me- 
naced charge of these irregular cavalry fre- 
qaentljT obliged the march to halt, that the 
men might form lines or squares to protect 
themselves. The passage of streams where 
the bridges were broken down, and the 
horses and wagons were overturned on the 
precipitous banks, or in the miry fords, and 
where drivers knd horses dropped down ex- 
hausted, added to this confusion when such 
obstacles occurred. The two divisions, 
however, having aa vet seen no regular for- 
ces, passed the night of the 2d November 
in deceitful trtnquillity, within two leagues 
of Wiazma, where Ney was lying ready to 
join them. 

In that fatal night, Mtloradowitch, one 
of the boldest, most enterprising, and ac- 
tive of the Russian generals, and whom the 
French were wont to call the Russian Mu- 
rat, arrived with the vanguard of the Rus- 
sian regulars, supported by PlatoS* and ma- 
ny thousand Cossacks, and be ins the har> 
bmger of Koutousoff, and the whole grand 
army of Russia. 

The old Russian general, when he learn- 
ed the French Emperor's plan of retiring 
by Ojata and Wiazma, instantly turning his 
own retreat into a movement to the lef\, 
arrived by cross roads from Mala-Yarowsla- 
vetE. The Russians now reached the point 
of action at day-break, pushed through 
Prince Eugene's line of march, and insulat- 
ed his vausuard. while the Cossacks rode 
like a whirlwina among the host of strag- 

Slers and followers of the army, and drove 
liem along the plain at the lance's point. 
The Viceroy was succoured by a regiment 
which Ney, though himself hardly pressed, 
'despatched to his aid IVom Wiazma, and his 
rearguard was disengaged by the ezertions 
of Davoust, .who marched nastily forward 
to extricate them. The Russian artillery, 
which is superior in calibre, and carries 
fVrther than the French, manoeuvred with 
rapidity, and kept up a tremendous cannon- 
ade, to which the French had no adequate 
means of replying. Eugene and Davoust 
made a most gallant defence ; yet they 
would not have Men able to taiainUin their 
ground, had Koutousoff, as was to have 
been expected, either come up in peraon, 
or sent a strong detachment to support his 
vanffoard. 

Tne battle lasted from seven in the morn- 
mg till towards evening, when Eugene and 
DavoQflt pushed through Wiasmn with the 



remains of their divisions, panaed by and 
almost mingled with the Russians, whose 
army marched into the town at the charg- 
ing step, with drums beatins, and all the in- 
dications of victory. The 1* rench divisions, 
under cover of the night, and having passed, 
the river, (which, like Uie town, is called 
Wiazma,) established themselves in obscu- 
rity and comparative aa&ty upon the left 
bank. The day had been disastrous to the 
French arms, though their honour remain- 
ed unanllied. They had lost about four 
thousand men, their regiments were moul- 
dered down to battalions, their battalions 
to companies, their companies to weakpic- 
quets. 

All tacticians aoree, that if KontousoflT 
bad reinforced Miloradowitch, as warmly 
urged by Sir Robert Wilson, or if be had 
forced the town of Wiazma, which his 
nuknbers might have enabled him to do, 
both the centre and rear divisions of Napo- 
leon's force, and probably the troops under 
Ney also, must nave beien inevitably cut 
off. But the ased general confided in the 
approach of the Russian winter, and declin- 
ed to purchase, by the blood of* his coun- 
trymen, a victory of which he held himself 
secure by the climate. The French were 
so far from any place m*here they could pro- 
cure either food or shelter ; they were so 
hemmed in, and confined to the desolated 
high roads, which every column as it pass- 
ed rendered more impracticable to the rest 
that he refused to gain, at the sword's point' 
advantages which he deemed himself surr 
of possessing without effort. Determined 
therefore, to avoid a general battle, yet tc 
maintain nis advantages over the French by 
manoeuvring, Koutousoff, turning a deaf ear 
to the remonstrances, and even threats, of 
those who differed in opinion from him, 
removed his head-quarters to Krnsnoi, leav- 
ing to Miloradowitch the duty of beating up 
the rear of the French on their retreat, by 
following the course of the high-road, while 
the Hettman Platoff, flanking the French 
march with his Cossacks, took advantage of 
every opportunitv to distress them. 

In the meanwhile, the Viceroy received 
orders from Napoleon to abandon the 
straight road to Smolensk, which was the 
route of the corps of Davoust and Ne>, 
and to move nortoward on Dowkhowtcbina 
and Porecsie, to afford countenance and 
support to Mareschal Oudinot, now under- 
stood to be hard pressed by Wittgenstein, 
who. as we shall presently see. had regain- 
ed the superiority in the north of Russia. 
The Viceroy, in obedience to this order» 
began his march on the new route which 
was enjoined him, by marching himself up- 
on Zasselie, closely puraued, watched, and 
harassed by his usual Scythian attendants. 
He was compelled to leave behind him «x 
ty-four pieces of cannon ; and these, with 
three thousand stragglers, fell into the 
prompt grasp of the pursnen. 

A large cload of Cossacks, with Platoff 
at their need, aeoompanied the movements 
of the Viceroy and his Italian army. Wh»< 
ever strayed from the column was inevita- 
bly their orey. fivgese passed a night nt 
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Ztamli; wichoat htnngm yet eaeoanter- 
od nnj great nwroituae. But in ftdvanciiiff 
fhHB tbeace to Dowkkowtchina, the French 
bad to eroea tjie Wop, a river awelied by 
rmm, wfaHe the pasaage to the ford waa 
•teep and lh»en. Here the Viceroy paaa- 
cd over bia infantry with great dimcnlty, 
hot waa obliged to abandon tw^nty-tlvee 
piae ea of cannon and all hia baggage to the 
CooMcka. The onkappy Italiana. wetted 
fhHB head to foot, whre conpelled to paaa 
a-miaeiable night in bivonac upon the other 
eide; and many expired there, whoae 
tboaghta, when periahiag ao miaerably, 
■raat baTO been on their own mild climate 
•nd deliciona country. Next day. the 
ehiTering, half-naked, and peiaecuted col- 
■ma reached Dowkhowtcbiaa, m-here they 
expected aone relief; but their firat wel- 
come waa from a freah awarm of Coaaadka, 
which raahed out from the gatea with can- 
mw. Theae were the advanced corpa of 
the troopa which had occupied Moacow, 
and were now preatiog westward whe;e 
their aenricea were more neceaaary. 

NotwitbatandiDg their oppoaition, Prince 
Eugene forced bis way into the place with 
much nilantry, and took op qnartera for 
the night But harinff loat has baggage , the 
greater pari of hia artillery and ammunition, 
beaidea the utter deatruction of hia cavalry, 
he aaw no proapcct of being able to march 
I to Witepak to aupport Ou< 



«ipportOudinot,nor 

waa he in a condition to have afforded him 
aaaiatance, even if he had been in commu- 
nication. In this situation of diatreaa, the 
Viceroy determined to rejoin the Grand 
Army^ and for that purpoae marched upon 
Wlommerowa, and from thence to Smolenak, 
where, haraaaed by the Coaaacka, he arriv- 
ed in a nmerable condition upon the ISth 
of November, having fallen in with Marea- 
chal Ney upon bia march, aa we ahall after- 
warda mention. 

The Emperor, in the meantime, had halt- 
ad atStakawo during the fld and 4th No- 
vember. On the ath be alept at Dorogobuie. 

On the 6th November commenced that 
terrible Roaaian winter, of which the 
French had not yet experienced the terrora, 
although the weather had been cold,^ froa- 
ty, and threatening. No ann waa viaible, 
aad the denae and murky fog which hung on 
the marching column, waa changed into a 
beavT All of an6w in large broad flakes, 
which at once chilled and blinded the aol- 
Tbe march, however, atnmbled for- 
, tbv men atrunling. and at laat aink- 
iag, in the holes and ravinea which were 
coneealod from them by the new and dis- 



guiaed. appearance of the face of nature, 

Thoee who yet retained diacipline and their 

a, atood aome chance or receiving aa- 



aiatance ; but amid the maaa of the strag- 
^era, men'a hearta, intent upon aelf-preaer- 
vntion, became hardened and closed agunat 
every feeling of sympathy and compaaaion, 
the aentimonta of which areaometimes ex- 
ckided by the aelfiahneaa of proaperity, but 
Bva almoat alwaya deatroyed by the egotaam 
•f genera] and orerwhelmiog miafortone. 
A etormy winA also be^Mi to ariae, and 
whirl 4he anow fkom the eai 



that from the hcaveaa, into dixiy addaea 
around the aoldiers' heads. There wara 
nuuy hurled to the earth in thia manner 
where the name anowa furniabed them with' 
an inaUnt grave, under which they weia 
concealed until the next f 
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dtaplaved their gfaaady remaina in the open 
air. A great nuBaber of alight hillocka pa 
each aide of the road, intimated, ia tlia 
meanwhile, the fata of thaaa unforlaaata 
men. 

There was only the word Smoleonk, 
which echoed fran man to man, aarved aa 
a taliaman to keep op the apirita of the aol* 
diera. The troopa and bean tai^ht to re- 
peat that name, aa iadicatiag the place 
where they were oace more to be welcom- 
ed to plenty and repose. It waa counted 
upon aa a dep6t of atoaea for the army, ea- 
pecially of auch rappliea aa they had out- 




ed their march with tolerable apirit, which 
even the anow-^torm could not entirety de* 
preaa. They reckoned alao apon a rein- 
forcement of 50,000 men aader Victor, who 
were waiting their arrival at Smolenak ; 
but a concourse of evil tidings had made 
the aervicea of that diviaion neceaaary elae- 
where. 

On the aame fatal 6th of November, Ruo^ 
naparte received intelUeence of two eventa, 
both of deep import, and which correapood' 
ed but two weU with the atorma aroaad 
him. The one waa the aingidar coaapiracy 
of Mallet, ao remarkable lor ita lamp%jrBry 
aucceaa, and ita equally aadden diacomfifc- 
ure. Thia carried hia mind to Paria, with 
the conviction that all coald not be wail 
with an empire where auch aa exploaiiM 
could ao nearly attain aacceaa. On the oth- 
er hand, hia thoughta were recalled to hia 
preaent aituation by the unpleaaing intelli- 
gence that Wittgenstein had aaaomed the 
offenaive, beaten SC Cyr, taken Polotak ami 
Witepak, and re<<>ccupied the whole line of 
the Pwina. Here waa an u*-expected ob- 
atacle to hia retreat, which he endeavourod 
to remove by ordering Victor to remove iirooi 
Smolenak with the diviaion juat mentioned, 
and inatantly to drive Wittgenateiu behind 
the Dwiua ; — not perbapa conaidering with 
aufBcient accuracy whether the force whacn 
hb marahal eomaaanded waa equal to line 
task. 

Similar bad newa came from otl^er uaur- 
ters. Four demi-brigades of recrniu rroai 
France had arrived at Smolenak. Baraguny 
d'Hilliera, their general, had, bv oommana 
from Buonaparte, aent forward theae tMOpn 
towarda Ellnia, intimating at the time that 
they ahould clear the road towarda Kalwgfi. 
by which laat town he then exiiectcd ib« 
Kmperorto approach Smolensk. AsNopv- 
leon waa excluded from the Kalouga toads, 
theae troopa, aa no longer uaeful at I^U^pia, 
ought to have been drawn back on Smo- 
lenak ', but Baragoay d'UilUara hbd ao ear- 
tain information of thia change of foatP* 
The conaeqnenee waa, that the eelabialed 
Rnaaiaa paitiaaaa, OrioffDaaMaO; VwiAof, 
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SctUrin, and othen, surprised these raw 
troops in their cantonments, and mftcletbem 
all prisoners, to the number of better than 
two ihousand men. OlWer deUchments of 
the French about the same time fell into the 
hands of the Russians. 

At length the longed-for Smolensk was 
▼isible. At the siffht of its strong walls and 
lofty towers, the whole stragglers of the ar- 
mjf which now included treble the number 
of those who kept their ranks, rushed head- 
long to the place. But instead of giving 
them ready admission, their countrymen in 
the town shut the gates against them with 
horror: for their confused and irregular 
state, their wild, dirty, and unshaved ap- 
pearance, their impatient cries for entrance. 
— ^above all, their emaciated forms, and 
starved, yet ferocious aspects,—- made them 
to be reearded rather as ^banditti than sol- 
diers. At length, the Imperial Guards ar- 
rived and were admitted ; the miscellane- 
ous crowd rushed in after them. To the 
Guards, and some few others who had kept 
order, rations were regularly delivered ; 
but toe mass of stragglers, bemg unable to 
give any account of themselves or their 
regiments, or to bring with them a reypon- 
siMe officer, died, many of them, while they 
besieged in vain the doors of the magazines. 
Such was the promised distribution of food 
—the promised quarters were nowhere to 
bo foundi Smolensk, as is already record- 
ed, had been burnt by the Russians, and no 
other covering was to be had than was af- 
forded by miserable sheds reared against 
such blackened walls as remained yet stand- 
ing. But even this was shelter and repose, 
compared to the eiposed bivouac on 
wreaths of snow ; and as the straggling sol- 
diers were compelled by hun^r to unite 
themselves once more with their regiments, 
they at length obtained their share in the 
regular distribution of rations, and an ap- 
proach towards order and discipline began 
to prevail in the headmost division of the 
Grand Army of France. 

The central part of the army, under Da- 
voust, who hMJ relinquished the rear-guard 
to Ney, continued to advance from Wiaxma 
to Durogobujc j but at this point his distress 
became extreme, from the combined infln- 
^•nce of the storm, the enemy, and thcdis- 
heartened condition of men driven from 
their standards by want of food, searching 
for it in vain, and afterwards unable from 
weakness to resume their ranks. Many fell 
into the hands of tlie incensed peasants, by 
whom they were cither killed, or stripped 
naked and driven back to the high road. 

The reir-guard, under fiey, suffered yet 
more than these. Every house had been 
burnt before ibetr arrival, and their sufier- 
ings from the enemy were the severer, that 
they were the last 'French whom they had 
to work their revenge upon. Yet fiey con- 
tinued to evince a degree of personal firm- 
ness and resolution which has been rarely 
witnessed. At the passage of the Dnieper, 
be was attacked by the enemy, and all was 
nearly lost in one ^ncral confusion, when 
the Mareschal, seising a musket to encour- 
age t!i« few neo who c6ald be brought to 



act, succeedei agaiifsi all the hopes of the 
Russians, and equally minst the despair- 
ing calculations of the ^French, in brinsing 
over a part of his rear-guard» But he lost 
on this ratal spot a great part of his artillery, 
and a great number of his soldiers. We can 

give only one unvarying sketch of Ney'e 
readful retreat. On every point he was 
attacked by the aame wasting, wearying 
warfare, and every cessation fVnm fighting 
was necessarily employed in pushiHg for- 
ward towards Smolensk, which he was a]»- 
preaching on the 13th of November, when 
suddenly the hills to his left were covered 
with a disorderly mob of fugitives, whom a 
band of Cossacks were pursuing and slaugh- 
tering at pleasure. Having succeeded in 
dispersing the Cossacks, the neat apparition 
was that of the army m Italy, to which the 
flying strollers belonged. This cor]M 
d'arm^ was on its return, ss the reader is 
aware, from Bogohowtchina towards Smo- 
lensk, and was as usual severely pushed at 
every step by the Cossacks. The passage 
of the Wop had stripped the soldiers of 
ba^i^age, provisions such as they had, and 
artillery and cavalry. They kept their 
march, however, with sufficient regularity. 
It was only the stragglers whom Uie Cosr 
sacks chased before them, and wounded, 
took, and slew at pleasure. 

These wretched fugitives no sooner saw 
Ney's army, than they flew to shelter them« 
selves under its protection, and by doing 
so communicated their own terror to the 
Mareschal's ranks. All, both stragglers 
and soldiers, began to hurry towards the 
Dnieper, over which was a bridse, which 
their numbers soon choked up. Great lose 
was sustained, until Eugene and the inde- 
fatigable Ney again presented a defensive 
front, and repelled the assailants, who had 
again gathered around them. They were 
so near Smolensk, that Napoleon could 
send them refVeshmenta ana succour dur- 
ing the action. The Viceroy and Nev at 
length extricated themselves from their 
persecutors, and entered Smolensk, where 
I bavoust had before found refuge. Napole^ 
on allowed hia army, which was now en- 
tirely collected, five days to consume such 
supplies as were to be found in Smolensk, 
and to prepare for the terrors of^a farther 
retreat. But though such a delay was in 
dispensable, the evil news which eontinuea 
to arrive from, every qnarter, positiveU 
prohibited the prolonging this period of 
repose. It is now necessary to trace mort 
particularly the incidenta which had taken 

{>lace on the extreme flanks of Napoleon's 
ine of advance, on both of whicn, as we 
have already intimated, the -Russians, pow- 
erfully reinforced, had assumed, the offen- 
sive, with the apparent purpose of forming 
a communication with each other, and act- 
ing in conjunction, to intercept the retreat 
of the Grand Army. 

Upon the 18th of August, St. Cyr having 
beaten Wittgenstein, and taken Polotak, 
the war had langui^ed in that quarter 
The French army lay in an entrenched^ 
camp, well secured with boeracks for de- 
fence. But in the partisan war which they 
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carrM on for two nonths, St Crr't wrmj 
Mwtaiiied great ]om, while that of \¥ittKeii- 
•tein WM more than doubled by the amTal 
of recroiu. Final^, Geoeral Steingel, 
with two diviaions of the Raisian armj 
from Finlaody amountiag to 15,000, Janded 
at Riga, and after some inefficient move- 
nente i^nst Macdooald, marched to the 
Mpport of Wittgeoatein. The Ruaaian 
Maeral, thas reinforced, began to act on 
ue offenai?e with ffreat Tigour. On the 
17th of October, the Trench outpoats were 
driven into their entrenched camp at 
Folotak. On the 18th, the camp itaelr waa 
furiouaiy attacked, and the redoubts by 
which it was protected were token and re- 
taken several times. The French remaGi- 
«d in possession of them, but St. Cyr waa 
woonaed, and his situation become very 
pteearious. In fact, the neat day, 19th 
October, the attack was renewed by WitU 
genstein on the right bank of the Dwina, 
while Steingel, ailvancing up the opposite 
bank, threatened to occupy Polotsk and its 
bridge, and thua to enclose St. Cyr in the 
entrenched camp; 

Fortunately for the French general, niffht 
and a thick mist enabled him to crbss the 
river to the left bank, and thus to effect a 
retreat, which Steinsel was unable to pre- 
vent. But besides the disasters of the loss 
of the camp, and of the important place of 
Polotsk, which the Russians occupied on 
the SOth October, discord broke out be- 
tween the Bavarian General Wrede and St. 
Cyr. When the latter was wounded, the 
command naturally devolved of course up- 
on the Bavarian; but the other French 
ipenerals refused to submit to this substitu- 
tion, and St. Cyr was obliged, in spite of 
his wounds, to continue to act as comman- 
der-in-chief. Wredo, in the meanwhile, 
assumed an independence of movement 
quite unusual in an auxiliarr general, who 
was acting with a French Mareschol : and, 
separating sltogelher from St. Cyr, fell back 
upon Vileika, near Wilna, and withdrew 
himself from action entirely. 

The French division must have been cut 
off, bad not Victor, who was then lying at 
Smolensk with a covering army of twenty- 
five thousand men, received, as lately men- 
tioned, Napoleon's orders, despatched on 
the 6th November, to advance and rein- 
force St. Cyr, who thus became once more 
superior to Wittgenstein. Victor was un- 
der orders, however, to run no unnecessary 
riak. but to keep as far as possible on tlie 
defensive ; because it was to this army, and 
that under Schwartzenberg, that Napoleon 
in a great measure trusted to clear the way 
for his retreat, and prevent his being inter- 
oepted ere he gained the Polish frontiers. 
But when Wittgenstein, even in the pres- 
ence of Victor, took Witensk, and began 
to establish himself on the Dwina, Napole- 
on caused Ondinot, as a more enterprising 
soldier, to replace the Duke of Belluno ; 
and ordered Eugene to move from Wiaima 
to Dogobowtchina, for the purpose of rein- 
> forcing that army. Eagene's march, as we 
have formerly shown, was rendered useless, 
9y his misfbrtuno at crossing the river Wop } 



and he waa compelltd to move towaidi 
Smolensk, where ne arrived in a moat di- 
lapidated condition. 

In the meantime, Wittgenstein received 
reinforcements, and not only kept Oudinot 
in complete cheftk, but gradually advanced 
towards Borisoff, and threatened at that 
town, which lay directly in the course of 
Napoleon's retreat, to form a junction with 
the army of tlie Danube, whicti was march- 
ing northward with the same purpose of co- 
operation, and to tlie movements of which 
we have now to direct the reader's atten- 
tion. 

It has been mentioned^ that General 
Tormasoff* had, on the I2th of August, 
been defeated at Gorodecsno by the Aua- 
trians under Schwartzenberg, and the 
French under Regnier, and that the Rua- 
sians had fallen back beyond the Styr. 
SchwarUenberg, satisfied with this advan- 
tage, showed no vehement desire to com- 
plete the disaster of his enemy. Th^ 
French fp nigh to bring an accusation 
against him of treachery, which we do not 
believe. But his heart was not in the war. 
He waa conscious, that the success of 
Alexander would improve the condition of 
Austria, as well as of Europe in gcner^ 
and he fought no harder than was absolute- 
ly necessary to sustain the part of a general 
of an auxiliary army, who felt by no means 
disposed to assume the character of a prin- 
cipal combatant. 

While Tormasoff and the Austriane 
watched each other upon the Styr, two 
small corps of Russians and Poles were 
making dem^nstrationa in the same coon* 
try. Prince Bagration. upon retreating 
from the badks of the Dwina, had not a^ 
together deprived that neighbourhood of 
Russian troops. At Bobruisk he had left 
a considerable garrison, which had be^ 
blockaded first by the French cavalry undbr 
Latoar Manbourg, and afterwards, when 
Maubourg waa summoned to join Napoleon, • 
by the Polish General Dombrowski. The 
garrison was supported by a Ruaaian corps 
under General Ertell. It was an instance 
-of Napoleon's extreme nnwtllingnets to 
credit anything that contradicted his wish- 
es, that he persisted in believing, or desir- 
ing to have it believed^ that the Rnssiafis 
on this point, which commanded still an 
access from Russia to Poland, were infe- 
rior to the Poles, whom he had opposed to 
them ; and while Dombrowski was acting 
against Ertell, he overwhelmedJbe embar- 
rassed genera) with repeated orders to at- 
tack and destroy the enemy^ before whom 
he could scarce maintain his ground. 

The armies were thus oecnpied, when 
Admiral Tchitchagoff, with thirty thousand 
Russians, whom the ^eace with the Turks 
permitted to leave Moldavia, advanced o(»- 
on Volhvnia, with the purpose of co-opera- 
ting with TormsaofT and Ertell } and final- 
ly, of acting in combination with Witi- 
genstein, for intercepting Bnonapart6*8 re- 
treat. 

On the 14th September, thie inportani 
junctioD betwitt Ibe armiM of TormaaoC 
and TchitebHO^ ▼» •8b«ted ; and the 
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BtMstui armf , ia crea wd to 60,010 BMBf ke> 
OKme toperior to idl th« foree, wbetbiir of 
If'rench, Auitriaos, or Pol«r, which ooald 
hfi opposed to thorn. Thej croMod the 
Sm, end noTod forwerd on the Daehy of 
Wenaw, while Schwartcenberg, not with- 
Mt :oM, retreated to the baaka of the Bu^. 
Hti panraeri might have praaaed on him 
etiil cloaer. hot for the arrival of Prince 
Cxermcheff, Ae aid-de-camp of the Empe- 
ror, who, eaoortod bj a body of choaen 
Coasaeka, had executed a periloaa march, in 
order to bring tVeah orders to Tonnafoff and 
TchitohagoflT The former was directed to 
repair to the grand army, to occapj the 
■itaation fonnerty held by Prince Bamtion, 
while the command of the united v olhy- 
vian army was doTolTed open Admiral 
Tchiteha«iir, wiho, to judge by avbseqtient 
eventa, does not seem to have been on 
great emergencies, reiy well fitted for so 
important a trust 

Prince Oaemicheff then set out with his 
band of Scythians, to carnr to the army of 
Wittgenstein tidinga of Ine purposes and 
moTemente of that of Moldavia. 'Hie di- 
rect course between the Russian armies 
was held by the Franco- Austrian army. To 
escape this obstacle, Ciemicheff took his 
course westwards, and, penetrating deep 
into Poland, made ao long a circuit, as 
completely to turn the wLole army of 
Schwartaenberg. Marching with extraor- 
dinftry deapatoh through the wildest and 
most secret paiha, he traTorsed the interior 
ofPoland avoiding at onee the unfriendly 
papulation and the numerous detachments 
of the enemy, and sustaining his cavalry, 
horses and men, in a way in which none 
but Cossacks, and Cossack horses, could 
have avpported ezistonoe. We have good 
evidence, that -this flying party, on one oc- 
casion^ travelled nearly one hundred Eng- 
lish miles in twenty-four hours. 
« This extraordinary expedition was marii- 
ed by a peculiar and pleasing circumsUnce. 
The reader must recollect the capture of 
the GeAnaa General Winxengerode before 
the Kremlin, and the ungenerous manner 
.ia which Buooaoarte expressed himself to 
tout officer. Winxengerode, with another 
Kussian general, were despatohed, under a 
suitable guard, from Moscow to Wilna, in 
Older to tlieir "being sent from thence to 
Paris, where the presence of two captives 
cf such distinction might somewhat gild 
the gloomy news which the Emperor was 
«Bder the necessity of transmitting from 
Russia. When Winxenfferode was prosc- 
cutin| his melancholy and involuntary jour- 
»dy« far advanced into Poland, and out of 
alt hope either of relief or escape, he saw 
by Che side of a wood a figure, which re- 
treated so suddenly as hardly gave even his 
ecperlenced eye time to recognise a Cos- 
mck's cap and lance. A ray of hope was 
awakened, which was changed into certnin- 

a, PS a band of Cossacks, bursting from 
e wood, overeame the guard, and deliver- 
ed. the< prisoaei*. Cteniicheff proceeded 
AwoessAiUy on his expediaon, emboUish- 
M by this agraeabla incident, and, moving 
•Miwafd with the pame speed, sagacity, and 



Mcoessfiil enterprise, j«i«ed Wittgeastoift^ 
army, then lying between Witeosk and 
Tchakniki, with communications trom the 
Moldavian srmy, and directions how Witt* 
genstein was to co-ep'.'rate with them m 
the intended plan of cutting 08" Napoleon'^ 
return te Poland. 

In virtM of the ordera which he had 
received, TchitehagolF advanced opoa 
Schwartkenbeigi, from whom Napotoea 
might have first expected the oervioe efa 
eovering army, so soon ss his broken and 
diminished troops should approach Poland^ 
But when TchitobagoiT appeared in force, 
this Franco- Austrian, or rather Austro-Sas* 
on army, was, after some skirmishing, com- 
pelled to retire behind the Bug. Tne Ad- 
miral left General Sacken, a brave and ac- 
tive officer, to observe Schw 



Regnier, and keep them at least in 
whilst he himselr retrograded towards the 
Beresina, where he expected to be abte to 
intercept Boonapatte. 

Tchiteha^ff succeeded, on the 14th 
November, m occupying Minsk ; a most ee- 
sential conquest at tne moment, for it con- 
tained a very large proportion of those 
atores which nad been destined to relieve 
the Grand Army, or rather its remains, so 
soon as they should approach Poland. This 
succem was foUoweo by another equally 
important. Count Lambert, one of- 
TGbitchagofi''s generals, marehed against 
Borixofi*. sitoated on the Beresina, at the 
very point where it was probable that Na- 
poleon would be desirous to eflect a pas- 
sage. The valiant Polish General Dom- 
browski hastened to defend a place, in the 
loss of which the Emperor's ■•fetjr roust 
stand particularly compromised; liie bat- 
tle began about day -break on the tlst No- 
vember, and, after severe fighting, Lambert 
obtained possession of Borixoff, after a vic- 
tory, in which Dombrowski lost eiriit can- 
non and 2M0 prisonera. The Admiral 
Tchitehagofi* removed his head-quartera 
thither, as directed by the combined plan for 
farther operations. 

While Tchitchagoff marched eastward to 
his place of destination on the Beresina, 
Sacken, whom he had left in Volhynia, 
sensible of the importance of the servioe 
destined for the Admiral, made every ex- 
ertion to draw the whole attention of 
Schwartxcnberg and Regnier upon himself. 
In this daring and generous scheme he 
completely succeeded. As the forces of 
the Austrian and the French generals were 
separated from each other, Sacken march- 
ed against Regnier, and not only surprised^ 
but nearly made him prisoner. Nothing 
could have saved Regnier from destruction, 
except the alertness with which Schwart- 
xenberg came to his assistance. The Aus- 
trian, with strong reinforcements, arrived 
nearly in the moment when his presence 
must have aonihilated Sacken, who, not 
aware of the Austrians being so near, had, 
on the 15ih November, engaged in a seri- 
ous action with Regnier near Wolkowitx. 
The Russian sufiered considerable loss, 
aud effected a retreat with difficulty. He 
concentrated his«rmy, howeter, and coo 
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tiniied Ms retrett fVom poiiit to point apon 
the position of Bnect, horn wfatch he had 
commenced hie advanoe. In thie manner, 
Sacken withdrew the attention of Sehwnrt- 
senberg and the Aoatro-Snzon army to the 
banks of the Bug, at a moment when it 
engfat to have been riveted on the decisive 
scenes which were about to take place on 
those of the Beresina. 

The French writeis complsin of tiio 
Austrian general on this occasion. They 
eannot deny that Schwartsenberg was ac- 
tive and victorious ; but they complain that 
his activity exerted itself in a quarter which 
could not greatly affect the issue of the 
eampai^. Some tacticians account for 
auMf by supposing that bis secret instruc- 
tions, given When the Emperor of Austria 
could not foresee that the personal safety 
ef his son-in-laCr would be implicated, pro- 
hibited Schwartsenberff to extend his mili- 
tary operations beyondVolhynia and Lithu- 
•nu. 

From diese details, it spears that For- 



tune was bending her blackest and moM 
ominous frowns on the favourite of ao many 
yesrs. Nsp<Aeon was ({nartered, with th« 
wretched relics of his grand army, amid 
the ruins of the burnt town of Smolensk, in 
which he could not remain, although hip 
means of escape appeared almost atterly 
desperate. Tlie grand army of the Rus- 
sians waited on his flank to assault his col- 
umns the instant they vi^re in motion ; and 
should be escape a pursuing enemy ,.sil thv 
Polish towns m the front, where supplies 
had been provided hr hn relief, had beea 
taken, and tho two large armies of Tchit* 
chaeoff and Wittgenstein lav in position on 
the Beresina 'to intercept him. Hemmed 
in betwixt pursuers, and those who, in 
sportsman's phrase, were stationed to head 
him back, destitute of cavalry to oppose 
the nations of Cossacks which infested 
every motion, and having but little artillery 
to oppose to that of the Russians, all prober 
bility of escape seemed removed to an im«* 
measurable distance. 



ORAP. ZZX. 

NapoUon dtvulei his Army into four Corp9, whUh Isoes Smolensk on their retreat to- 
. tpurds Polnnd. — Co»dunu proctedinfe of KotOotuoff. — The Vieerou*$ division is at" 
iatked hy JfUorodootlcA, and effects a junction with Napoleon at Krasnoi, after ss^ 
veri loss.—Komtousoff attacks the French at Krasnoi, hut only 6y a distant eann&nadei 
— 7%r division underDavoust is reunited, to JVopofeon, but tn a miserable state. *^ 
Napoleon marches to lAady, and Mortier and Davoust are attacked, and suffer hsft- 

a loss in killed, wounded,^ vrisonsrs, and artillery. ^Details qfthe retreat qfNey.'^ 
crosses the Losmina, with great toss qf men and bagi^age, and ioins Napoleon at 
Orexa, loiih his division reduced to 1500 men. — 7%e whole Grqnd Army is now re^ 
dated to 13,000 ^ecUve men, besides 90,000 slragglers.^Brea^ful distress and diffir 
cutties ^ Buonaparte and his Army.— Singular hcene betwixt Napoleon, and Duro^ 
emd Jkuu. — Napoleon moves towards Borizoff, andfaUein wi*k the corps qf Victor 
tmd Oudmot,^Koatousoff halts at Kopyn, without att€xking Buonaparte.^ NapolO" 
on erosoes tke Beresina at 8tudxianka.-^Partouneaux*3 division cutoff by Wittgen- 
Miein. — Sever* fightinjs <*» ^^ *^^^ qfths river. ~Drea4/ul losses of the French us 
troesing it. — According to the Russian ojficial account, 96,000 bodies were found in 
tke Beresina after the Mate. 



C^OPJtD up, as we have said, in the ruins of 
Smolensk, sod the slender provision of food 
and soppiies which that place offered to 
his army almost entirely exhausted. Napo- 
leon had now seriously to consider in what 
direction he ahould make an effort to es- 
cape. As he had heard of the loss of 
Witepik, hy which town he had advanced, 
and understood that Wittgenstein was in 
possession of the line of the Dwina, he nat- 
urally determined to take the road to Wil- 
M, Inr Krasnoi, Borisoff, and Minsk. Tho 
two latter towns were stored with the pro- 
visions which he so much wanted ; and ig- 
Borant as yet of what had happened on the 
nottth of Lithuania, he might eipeet to find 
the banks of the Beresina in possessioi 



the Austro-Saion army under Sohwsrtee»- 

At this effett he proieeedod, as well as 
•ireuuistanoeo would admit, to re-organise 
his armT. It was reduoed to shout 40,000 
«mi, with adisBTOpertleBed train of bag- 
age aad af artillery, although much of the 
fcuy er, and cfisee hundred and fifrv cannon, 
had already heea left behind. Tb u jorce 



the Emperor divided into four corps, which 
were to leave Smolensk, placing a d^'s in- 
terval betwixt the march of each. He him- 
self led the van, with 6000 of his Guard: 
and about as mahy soldiers, the relics of 
different corps, amalgamated into battalions 
as well ss circomstancea would permit* 
The Eiuperor's division left Smolensk on 
the evening of the 13th sod morning of th« 
t4th November. 

The division of the viceroy Eugene, con- 
sisting of sbout the same number as that of 
Napoleon, but inlerior in quality, as com- 
piehending none of the Imperial Guards 
could not be collected till late on the Idth 
November, when the wearied wretehea 
were once mora put into march, by prom- 
ises of a safe arrival in that Lithuania^ 
which ao few of them were ever to seo 
sgain. 

On the 16th, Daveust, afUr some high^ 
wosds with Ney, who would have hurried 
his depsrtare, set out with another fourth 
part of the Grand Army, approaehiog to, or 
eieeeding, 10,000 men in number. - 

Niey remained till the 17th of November. 
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hn he had once more the perilou task of 
eoToring the retreat, which duty he bad 
performed ao admirably betwixt Wiazma 
and Smolenik, hit diviaion waa fortihed 
with about 4000 of the Imperial Guard, to 
whom, aa better fed than the other troopt, 
beaidea their high character aa veterana, 
more could be tmated, even m the moat 
deaperate circumataocea. Ere the French 
tofl the town, thcj obeyed the atrict com* 
minda of the Emperor, in blowing up the 
iowera with which Smolenak waa aurround- 
ed, that it might not again, aa Napoleon 
expressed himself, form an obaUcle to a 
French army. Such waa the language of 
thv extraordinary man, aa if affecting to 
provide for re-entering into Ruaaia, at a 
lime when it waa the only queation wheth- 
er be himself, or any individual of bia army, 
ahoold ever be able to leave the fatal coun- 
try .^VVe muat next attend to the motiooa 
o/'iie Russiana. 

. The general voice of the Ruaaian army 
had demanded Prince Golitcheff Koutou- 
aoflf, aa a chief who would put an end to 
Barclay de Tolly *a ayatem of retreat, and 
oppose the invaders in a pitched battle. He 
had done so at Borodino, but it was bis last 
effort of the kind. His character waa nat- 
urally the reverae of enterprising. Age had 
.increased his disposition to extreme pru- 
.dence, and the socceaa which attended bia 
procrastinating and canUoua measoresj 
while stationed at Taroutin^, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow, had riveted lum to 
his own system, of risking aa little aa pos- 
aible. It waa in vain pointed out to him, 
that the Ruaaian troope wfere in high condi- 
tion, and that against an enemy ao utterly 
l>roken and dispirited aa the French then 
were, cvei^thing misht be truated to thoae 
brave aoldiers, who Lad not ahrunk from ah 
equal conflict with the aame troopa when 
in their vigour ; and who, if then worsted, 
had left the enemy very little to boast ofj 
having inaulted hia camp, and occupied the 
field of batths, even on tlie very night of his 
victory. Could Suwarrow have heen re- 
called from the dead, or even the noble Ba- 
gration, (the god of the army, aa his name 
lignifiea in nnsaian ;) or baa Barclay de 
Tolly, Bennigsen, ur Aliloradovitch, been 

EBrmitted to act when the moment of sc- 
on approached, it aeems probable that Na- 
poleon would have revisited the Kremlin, 
not aa a conqueror but aa a prisoner. But 
Koutouaoff, trusting to the climate of Rua- 
aia, waa contented to let the French army 
decay under ita influence. He hnd deter- 
mined not to encounter the alighteat risk, 
but to glean up the wreck of the elements, 
rather than anticipate their work b^ this 
sword. His gencial plan was to maintain 
himself on the flank of Napoleon'a army, 
and from time to time to attack them by hia 
vanguard, but by no means to enter into a 
genera] action. He aprrounded their corps 
with Co9aacka,whobrouffht with them li^t 
'fleld-guna mounted on aiedges, which did 
infinite damage on pointa where the heavy 
l^rench fruns could not be eaaily poinded, ao 
•a to reply to them. Thia system may be 
traced in the preceding pagea, and atiU 



more in thoee which are about to follow. 
It haa been applauded by many competent 
judgea, aa gaining everything without put- 
ting anything in haaard : but it ia ridiculed 
by others, and eapecially by the French, 
who acknowledge thcroaelves obliged to the 
tardineaa of Koutouaoff, and the blundera 
of the Admiral Tchitchagoff, for the ea- 
cape of the poor remnant of the Grand .\iw 
my which waa preserved, and especially 
for the peraonal aafety of the Emperor him- 
self. With these explanations we resume 
our melancnoly and momentous «tory. 

Without any purpoae of departing from 
his maxima of caution. Koutousofi^ com-- 
menced the attack on tlie retreating arhiy 
by a movement which appeared to indicate 
a more vigorous p]^n or procedure. He 
put bis armv in motion towards . Krasnoi, 
upon a parallel line with tliatof Buonaparte, 
moving on the leA flank of the French, ao 
aa to place Napoleon's line of advance at 
his mercy, whenever he should think prop- 
er to assail it. At the same time, he de- 
t.iched several large bodies to operate on 
the march of the enemy's column. 

Miloradovitch, with a large vanguard, 
pushed forward upon the hi^h road leading 
from Smolensk to Krasnoi. Buonaparte 
had already reached the latter point, at the 
head of his division, but Eugene, who 
brought up the rear of the column, was ef- 
fectually cut off. They were summoned to 
lav down thrir arms, but the Viceroy man- 
fully rejected the proposal. Tmmediatery, 
eacn aurrounding hill poured forth, like a 
volcano, a torrent of fire upon them. The 
French and Italiana maintained their 
ground with unavailing bravery. Numbers 
were killed, othera made prisonera, and the 
division almost entirely destroyed. 

Still the Viceroy made his defence good^ 
till night, the friend of the overmatched, 
approached to protect him: when, at ti.e 
head of his division, diminished to one half, 
he qeitted (he hiffh road, leaving his firea 
burning to mislead the enemy, and, gaining 
the open fields, accomplished, with great 
loss and ineffable fhtigue, his junction with 
Napoleon at Krasnoi, which he reached by 
a circuitous route. The challenge of a sen- 
tinel during this delicate, roanceuvre misht 
have been utter destmctton^and in tact 
they did encounter such a challenge. Tliey 
were saved from the consequences by • 
readjr-witted Pole, who, <inswcring the sen- 
tinel in Russian, imposed silence on him, 
pretending that they were the corpa of Owa* 
roff, emploved upon a secret expedition. 

At length, upon the next morning, (17tb 
November,) Eugene reached the head-quar* 
tera of his Hither-in-law, who had been very 
anxious on hia account When the dimia- 
iahed division of Eugene wae united to that 
of the Emperor, they did not exceed 15,000 
men in total amount. Yet on teing joined 
by Eugene» the active genius of Napoleon, 
in these moat diaadvantageoue nrcumatan- | 
eea, dtapleyed He aacendency. He had 
caused General Reoiket, with adotachm?iit 
of the Toanff Guaid, in the night between 
the 15th and 16th. to beat up the quartei« 
of a Ruaaian detachment, which approaclmd 
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Ms owo too clGMly ; and ImTing thot tangbt 
Am honten to retpoct the lair of the lion, 
ho embraced the audacious resolution of re- 
maining at Kraanoi in defiance of the Rus- 
•iaa amy, till the detachments of Dafoust 
■nd Ney should again join him. WhateTer 
bad been his reasons for separating from 
these dirisions, he now saw the necessity of 
oace more uniting his forces. 

Eren the cold and cautious spirit of Koo- 
toosoff could not miss- the opportunity occa- 
•ionM by this halt of 15,0(j0 men, in the 
face of oerhapi three times their nunlber. 
But neitner the persuasions of his own offi* 
eers, nor the reoroaches of Sir Robert Wil- 
son, the English commissioner, conld pre- 
vail on the old general to attack with U>«> v*- 
Tacity which the occasion demanded. He 
would only consent to wage a distant en- 
ngement with artillery. At day-break on 
toe 17th, Eugene, whose foices the preced- 
ing uattle hiul altogether disabled, was di- 
rected to take the advance towards Liady, 
the next miserable stage of the French ar- 
my, while Buonaparte drew his sword, and 
saying he had already played the Empeior, 
and must now once more be the general, led 
in person his 6000 guards attencwd by Mor- 
tier at the head of 5000 soldiers more, to 
meet as great odds as it should please Koa- 
tottsoff to despatch asainct him.* In the 
sort of battle which followed, the Russians 
•cted with great caution. ,Tne name of Na- 
poleon almost alone protected his army, 
frbo. French suffered, indeed, from the fire 
or 100 pieces of irtillery, ana from charges 
of cavalry, which they bad no means of an- 
swering or repellinif j but, though gaps were 
made in their line, and some of Uieir squares 
were forced by the cavalry, yet neither suc- 
cess nor repulse could inauce Koutousolf to 
hasard a serious attack upon Napoleon, for 
the purpose of altogether destroying the in- 
vader and his army. Even Boutourlin, a 
friendly critic, where the reputation of the 
old Russian general is concerned, regrets 
ho had not taken the bold course of placing 
his army across the direct line of Buona- 
parte's retreat, when the French, overcome 
at once by physical sutfering and moral de- 
pression, must, even supposing them equal 
in numbers, have been extremely inferior to 
their opponents. Upon the whole, Koutou- 
soff seems to have acted towards Napoleon 
■nd the Grand Army, as the Greenland fish- 
era do to the wh:de, whom they are careful 
not to approach in his dying agonies, when 
pain, fury, and a sense of revenge, render 



* Colonel Bnatoorlin praiaes tlw address of Kou- 
loasoff; who, he lajs, oianafnd with tuch •kill as 
•IfTsys to present a luperior foree to that which the 
Ffeneh had itpon the 6eld of battle, altbou|rh his 
•nay wa« on the whole inferior to that of Napo- 
leon. Without admitting the exnctnoM of the 
last ctatement, which there is considerable cause 
to dispute, little merit can be assumed for the Rns- 
siao general's dexterity in obtaining a nonerieal 
■operiority al WiaaaM, Krasnoi, and elsewhere, 
when H is eoviderad that Napobon himself liad 
divided his army ioto four columns, and placed one 
dayH march betwixt each. The Russians bad, 
Ihertfore, only one column of ten or twelve thoo- 
Mad BMB 10 dsoi with at ooeo. 



the last ptnig^esof the feviathon peculiarly 
dangerous. ' 

The battle, or cannonade of Krasnoi, was 
concluded by the appearance of Davoust 
and his column, surroui\ded and followed by 
a large body of Cossacks, from whom he en- 
deavoured to extricate himself by a preripi* 
tate march. When they came in sight of 
Kraanoi, moat of the soldiers, who had oeen 
horribly haraased since they lefi Smolensk, 
broke their ranks and hurried acrosa the 
fields to escape the Russians, and fain tb« 
'bover of the town, in the streets of which 
tlieir oflicers rallied them with difficulty, 
lu this miserable condition was the third 
corps of the army, according to ita latest di* 
vision, when it was reunited to the maiiv bo- 
dy. Upon inquiring after Ney and tlie rear- 
guard. Napoleon had the morliftcation ta 
learn that my was probably atil. at Smo- 
lensk, or, if upon the rood, that he must be 
surrounded with difficulties out of which it 
was impossible be could extricate himself. 

In the meantime, Napoleon learned that 
the Russians were acting with more vigour, 
and that Prince Galitxin was about to occu- 
py Kraanoi : and fVirther, that if he did not 
advance with all despatch on f^iady. he 
might probably find it in poesesaion or the 
enemy. Gladly as Napoleon would have 
kept the field, in order to protect the ap- 
proach of Ney, he now saw that auch peree- 
verance mast necessarily expose himself 
and the remnant of his army to the greolest 
peril, without, in all human probability, be- 
ing of use to his Mareschal. Un'^er this 
conviction, he put himself at the head of 
the Old Guard, to march on as fast as poss i • 
ble, and secure Liady, and with it the pas* 

Xof the Dnieper, from which he might 
T^ise have oeen excluded. Davousl 
and Mortier were left to defend Kraanoi, if 
practicable, till night-fall, and then to follow 
under cover of the darkness. The retreat 
of Napoleon soemed to remove the charm, 
which had chilled the Russians and wanned 
the French. A very fierce assault wae 
made on the second and third divisions, aftd 
Mortier and Ney, having both sottered great- 
ly, made their escape to Liady with nmch 
difficulty. The French left on this fatal 
field, forty-five pieces of cannon, upwards of 
six thousand prisoners, with a great number 
nf slain, and as many wounded, who were 
necessarily left to the mercy of the Rus- 
sians. To complete their losses, Ney's di- 
vision of the army was, by thq direction nf 
the other columns upon Liady. left with 
the whole Russian army betwixt himaelf and 
Napoleon. The retreat of that celebrated 
soldier must next be narrated. 

On the 17th ofNovember, Ney, last of tJie 
invading army, left Smolensk at the head of 
seven or eight thousand fighting men, leav- 
ing behind fiOOO sick and wounded,^ and 
dragging along with them the remaining 
stragglers whom the cannon of Platoff, who 
entered the town immediately on Ney't de- 
parture, had compelled to resume their 
march. They advanced without much in- 
terruption till they reached the field of bat- 
tle of^Krasnoi. where they saw all the rel- 
let of a bloody oetion, and heaps ofdeo^ 
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from whoM dMM nd qipeannee ihej cosld 
recognue th« different corps in which they 
had Mrred in Nepoleon'e ■nnr, thea|^ there 
was no one to tail the fate or the ■ttrriTon. 
They had not proceeded nsueh farther he- 
vend thia &tal apot. when thej approached 
th-s banka of the Losmina, where all had 
been prepared at leianre for theirreception. 
MtloradoTiteh laj here at the head of a 
great foice ; and a thick 3iiat, which cover- 
ed the gronnd, occaaioned Ney'a column to 
4Mhrance nnder the Kuaaian hatteriea before 
being aware of the danger. 

A aingle Roaaian officer appeared, and in- 
vited Ney to capitnUte. ** A Marescbal o( 
France never aorrenden/' answered that 
intrepid ^neral. TLe officer retired, and 
the Koaaian hatteriea opened a fire of grape- 
ahot, at the diatance of onlj two hundred 
and fttt/ jardap while at the concuaaion the 
mlataroae, and showed the devoted colomn 
«f French, with a ravine in front manned 
by their enemiea, aobfected on every side 
to a fire of artillery, while the hilla were 
blaefc with the Ruaaian troopa placed to aop- 
purt their guna. Far from loaing heart in 
io perilona a aitaatien, the French Gnards, 
with rare intrepidity, forced their way 
through the ravine of the Loamitta, and rash- 
eo with the utmost Cory on the Russian bat- 
teries. They were, however, charged in 
their torn with the bayonet, and auch aa had 
croaaed the atream aoffered dreadfully. In 
apite of thia failure, Ney persevered in the 
attempt to cnt hia paaaage bv main force 
through thia aoperior body of Kiiaaiana, who 
lay oppoaed to him in front Again the 
Frenen advanced upon the cannon, loaing 
whole ranka, which were aopplied by their 
comradea aa fast aa they fell. The assault 
was once mora nttsoccessAil, and Ney, aee- 
ing that the general Ihte of hia ookomn waa 
no longer doobtAiI, endeavoured at leaat to 
aave a part from tlie wreck. Having aelect- 
ed about four thousand of the beat men, he 
separated himaelf fVom the roat, and set 
forth nnder shelter of the night, moving to 
the rear, aa if about to return to Smolensk. 
This, indeed, was the only road open to 
him, but he did not poreiie it long: for se 
soon as he reached a rivulet, which had 
the appearance of being one or the feedera 
Af the Dnieper, he adf^»ted it for his guide 
to the banks of that river, which he reached 
m aafbty near the village of S^rokovenia. 
Here he found a single place in the river 
froien Of«r, though the ice was so thin that 
it bent beneath the ateps of the aoldiers. 

Three honn were permitted, to allow 
atragvlen from the eolnmn during the night- 
maren to rally at thia place, ahonld their 
toed fottnne enriile them to find it. Theee 
three honra Ney spent In profound sleep, 
lying on the banka of the nver, and wrap- 
ped up in hia cloak. When the stipulated 
time had elapsed, the passage to the other 
aide began and continued, although the mo- 
tion of the ice, and the awful aounda of its 
splitting Into large cracka, prevented more 
Uan one fVom eroasing at once. The wag- 
ena, aome loaded with aick and wounded, 
last attempted to pass $ but the ice broke 
with them, and the heavy plunge and sti- 



fled moaniBg, apprised their compaaickaa of 
their fste. The Cossacks, aa usual, apoedi* 
ly appeared in the reai^ gleaned up soma 
hundreds of prisoaera, and took possessioa 
of the artillery and bagmge 

Nev had thua put the Dnieper betwixt him 
and the re^^lara of the Russian army, by a 
retreat which haa few parallels in military 
history. But he had not eacaped the Cos- 
sacks, who were spread abroad over the 
face of the country, and soon assembled 
around the remaina of hia column, with 
their light artillery and long lances. By 
these enemies they wore several times plac- 
ed in the utmost jeopardy ; nevertheless, at 
the head of a reduced band of fifteen hun- 
'bed men, the Mareschal fought his way to 
Orcza, to which town Napoleon bad remov- 
ed from Liady, having crossed the Dnieper. 
Ney arrived on the 20th November, and 
found Eugene, Mortier, and I^ivoust. The 
Emperor waa two leagues in advance jvhen 
they met. Napoleon hailed Ney with the 
undisputed tilie, the bravest of the brave, 
and daclared he would have given all hia 
treasures to be assured of his existence. 
His coa»radtts hastened to welcouie and Io 
relieve him, and being now in Poland, pro* 
visions and accommodation had become 
more plentv among them. 

All Napoleon's Urand Army waa now unit- 
ed. But the whole, which had at Smo- 
lenak amounted to forty thouaand, conaist- 
ed now of acarcely twelve thousand men 
who retained the name and discipline of 
soldiera, so much had want and the sword 
thinned the ranks of these invincible le- 

Sons. There were besides, perhaps, thirty 
oosand stra^len of every description, but 
these added little or nothing to the strength 
of the army } and oiAj aerved to encumber 
its nambera, aa they were under no ihsci- 
plice, but plundered the country without, 
mercy. 

At this dreadful crisis, too, Nmoleon had 
the mortification to learn the fall of Minak, 
and the retreat of Schwartienbere to cover 
Wanaw, which, of conne, left Iiim no 
hopea of receiving succour from the Ans- 
trians. He heard also that Victor and 
Ondinot had quarrelled in what manner 
Wittgenstein should be attacked, and bad 
on that accooat loft him unattached on any 
point. That general was thereforo at free- 
dom to threaten the left of the Grand Araay, 
ahonld it remain long on the Dnieper | 
while Koutousoff might resume, at his plea- 
sure, his old station on Napoleon's left, and 
Tchitchagoff might occupy the Bereaina in 
hia front In the bitterneaa of hia heait the 
Enaperor exclaimed, '' Tbna it befalls, when 
we commit Ihnlts upon faults." 

Minsk being out of the <)uestion, Napob|. 
on'a next point of direction wia Bonsonl 
Here there was, over the Bereaina, a bridge 
of three hundred fathoma in length, the poa- 
aeaaioe of which appeared easential to hia 
final eeeape from Ruaaia. But while Na- . 
poteoB waa conaideriag what ahoeld be hie 
next motemeet, aAererosoieg the Beraeine 
at Borisoir, he waaence more soiprised with 
the sdditional evil tidings, that this town 
also, with the bridge so neeesaaxy to hln^. 
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«M 1<mCs timt Borboff ww triimi, m for- 
tmAj Beiitkmed, awl Donbrowdu Mwt- 
ad wilder ito walla. 

« la it thea writttfft," he aaid, lookiag ap- 
wvdi, and atriluqz ttm earth with hia oaae, 
'^ la it writlea th2 we ahall oeimmt noth- 
iaf bat errora *" 

Abeot the aaae ^oeaaj period, Segnr n- 
lalea the foUowiaff aaecdoCA >-Napofte. 
«■ had atietehed hiaaaelf oa a eottch. aad 
appaieotlj dmaberad, while hia ftlthfol 
aaiiauta, Daroc aad Dartt, attting in hia 
Hastaent, talhed over their ccitieal altaa- 
Uea. la their whiapeied coafe r a a l i oa, the 
wmda, "priaoMr of alaite/' reaehed the 
ataeplaaa ear of NaaeleoB. 

"Hew!" taid he, raaaiag hinaetf, <<do 
. yon thinh they woaM dare f" 

in aoawer, Dara leatieaad the phraae, 
well ksown to the Emperor, of ataie pfdiey . 
aa a thing independent of pttUie law or or 
anralitjr. 

"Bat France,'' aatd the Emperor, to 
whoBi state polier aoanded at pceaent leaa 
piea a aatly tlwn onnn it was a pp e a l ed to for 
decidShg aome gfeat aaoveaiaat of hia own, 
*" what will Franee any f " 

" Who can aaawer that ooeation, Sire T" 
eontiaaed Duroe ; hot added, '* it was hia 
warmest wiah that the Emperor, at leaat, 
eoald reach Fraaee, were it throaghthe 
air, if earth were atopped against hu pea- 



' Then I am in year way, I aappeae t" 
aaid the Emperor. 

The reply was aiBnutire. 

'' And yon," continaed the Emperor, 
with an anectatioo of treating the matter 
lightly, '' ^iave no wiah to beeome apriaon- 
erofstatef" 

"To be a priaoiier of war ia auffieientler 
mt** aaid Dara. 

Napoleon waa silent for a time $ and then 
naked if the lepocts of hia miniatera ware 
barat 

" Not yet,'' waa the leply. 

" Then let them be destrmred,'* he eoii^ 
tinned, " for it most be eoofosaed we are 
in a meat lamaatable condtUon." 

Thia was the strongest sign he had yet 
ghren, of Napoleon's deep (eel ins of the 
sitnttion to whieh he had reduced oinnelf. 

In atttdyiag the man, to disoover the At- 
teat plaee to pass the Beresiaa, be approach- 
•d hia finger to the ooantry of the Cosaacka, 
aad waa heard to ronrmar, " Ah, Charlaa 
Xlf. ; Paltawa." Bot these were only the 




It WW finally determined, that, in d 
of Tehitohagoflraad his anny, which 
^ed the left bank, the passage of the 
aiaa shoaM be attempted, at a pi 
Bonsoff called Stadsianka, « 
•Cream wai oaly fifty-fiTo fathon 
aad aiz feet deep. There were >««b««», ■• 
k troe, en the opiMMite bank, snrroaoduig 
Apiece of meadow grooad, nod these the 
MTentarafa orast look to find strong^ oo- 
•npled} so that the«9 who adveaturnd oa 



the p aw aga 
BMtihy mea 



thatpoaitioa. 



m emct to land in that 
', voder « heavy iba from 



amoa. LaaUy. this perilons attempt 
, m all prebabtUiy, be mode in tha 
very teeth of the Meldaviah army. With 
Napoleoa's ton or twelve thoaaand fight- 
uig mea, and twice or three timea the«iai> 



bar of diaetderiy atmgglera. the attempt to 
feree each a paaaage woaU hava4ieeB uu 
torinsaaity. Bat Che i 



kotyeti 

Tfaefi 



utarof Ns pe to e n had 

fiiat down ef ravimg forlwto waa 
I by the aoeeeaa of Victor and Ondi^ 
B^t. ThcT woM adraooiM with the hopa 
of aaving Boriaoff, when Ihey received in- 
toUigence that DombrowaU was roated by 
Wittgenatoia, and that the fiagmenta of the 
Polish cerpa weaa doee at hand, foUowed' 
by the ▼ie t otiea a Roasiaaa. Oadiaot io* 
ataatly gathered the acaMerad Polea andar 
hia pfOtootioB, aad moving oa to meet the 
Roaaiaa advaaced-gnard, they drove tbam 
back with cooaiderableloaa. Wi t^ a a atoia,. 
ia eooeeqaeaee ef thia check, fooad hia^ 
aelf obliged to ahaadoa Borkoff, aad eaea 
moM to alaee the Bereaiaa betwixt hiaaself 
aad the Freoeh. Bat ia repasain 
or, he took cara to ' 



le MM^e 
a town, theogh r 
no longer oselhl 

when he learned the news^ waa 

Clled to abide by the plan of a 
best could, at Stadoiaaka. 



byiherieaeh, 
as a place of 




The task 



waa rendered aMwe eaay, by the praapect 
of hia seattored and broken enny being re« 
iaforced by the troops of Victor and On* 
dinoly who were on the same side ef the . 
fatal river with hioiself, and might form aa 
immediato junction with him. 

Meantime, aa a pfaparatian for the matchv 
the Emperor limited all the ofiloera even ' 
of the bighoat mak, to one carriage^ and 
oidered one half ef the wagooa to be de» 
atroyed, that all the hortoa and droaght^s- 
en might be applied to gatting forward the 
amraaoition ana aniUery. There Is reaaott 
to thiak theae commandH were very tmneiw 
fectly obeyed. Another order, marUng 
strongly toe exigencies ef the time, re- 
spected snob oAeers aa atill retained their 
horses. The cavalry, aader Latoor Maa- 
boofg, had, since leaviag Smolensk, been 
reduced from eighteen handred to one 
hundred and fiOy. To supply this deficien- 
cy, about five hundred officers, all who re- 
mained mounted, wen formed into a body 
called the Sacred Squadroa, to attend upon 
the Emperor's person*. Grouchy and So- 
bastiani nad the command of this body, in 
which officers formed the privates, and 
generals of divisions served as captains. 
But it waa not long ere fatigoe aad want of 
forage, no respecters of rank or conditioaf 
diamooated tne greater part of the Sacred 
Sanadroa. 

The army thoa in aome amall degree re- 



re- 
now 



orgaaiaed, aad refreahed bv the better on 
ters and aonriahment which they haa 
ceived aince the battle of KrmnoL n«#w 
plungad into the immenae nine foresta 
which conceal the oouiae of the Beresiaa, 
to disgoiae their adventuroua aiarA m 
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more eompletoly from the eneny. They 
weie moving towards Borisofr, when load 
■hottta Tiom the forest at first spread coofu- 
sion among their ranks, nnder the idea of 
an uneipected attack; but this foar was 
soon changed into joy, when they foand 
themseWee on the point of uniting with the 
army of Victor and Oudinot, amounting to 
fidy thousand men. complete and provided 
with everything. Vet whatever the jov on 
the part or the Grand Army, it was at least 
equalled by the astonishment of their com- 
rades, when they recognised the remains 
«f the innumerable host which had left them 
in such splendid equipment, and now re- 
tomed in the guise, and witn the gait aud 
manner^of speetfos raised from ^o church- 
yard. They filed past their happier com- 
rades with squalid countenances, their uni- 
form replaced by women's pelisses, or what 
various rags each could pick un : their feet 
bare and bleeding, or protected by bundles 
of filthy rags instead of shoes. All disci- 
pline seemed gone: the ofllcer gave no 
command, the soldier obeyed none. A 
sense of common danger lea them to keep 
together and to struggle forward, and mu- 
tual fatigue made them take repose by the 
«ame fires ; but what else tliey nad learned 
of discipline was practised rather by instinct 
than by duty, ana in many cases was alto- 
gether forgotten. 

The anqy of the two Mareschals^ how- 
ever, though scarce recovered fVom their 
astdnishment, joined the ranks of the Gnmd 
Army, and, as if disorder had been infec- 
tious, verv soon showed a disposition to 
^ get rid of that militaiy discipline which 
their new associates had flung aside. — 
Leaving Napoleon on his advance to the 
, river, it is now necessary to notiee the mo- 
tions of the Russians. 

The glonr and the trophies of the march of 
Hie Grand Anny had been enough entirely to 
satisfy KoutousolT. They were indeed suf- 
ficient to gorge such a limited ambition as 
that gerferu might be supposed to possess 
at his advanced age, when men are usually 
more bent on saving than on winning. 
From the 15th to the 19th November, the 
Russians had obtained possesaion of 228 
guns, had made 26,000 prisoners, of whom 
three hundred were officers, besides 10,000 
men slain in battle, or destroyed by fatij^e. 
Satisfied with such advantages, the cautious 
'Veteran proceeded by short journeys to 
Kopyn, on the Dnieper, without crossing 
that river, or attempting to second the do- 
fence of the Beresina by an attack on the 
rear of the enemy. 

It is true, that the Russian army had sa«- 
tained great losses; not less, it was said, 
than 90,000 sick and wounded, were for 
the present unable to serve, although the 
mater pwrt of them afterwards recovered. 
It is no less true, that the Russian soldiers 
SttfTered greatly from want of hospitals, be- 
ing unprovided for a struggle on such an 
extensive scale as Napoleon's invasion gave 
rise to. Nor can it be denied that Koutou- 
•ofi''s minute attention to the proper pro- 
viding of his army with all necessaries was 
Irigfaly Unddile. Yet we must atlU be of 



opinion, that u object oo important as the 
captore of Buonaparte and the desti action 
of his army would have vindicated, even if 
the soldier himseifhad been appealed to, 
two or three forced parches, with the 
hardships attendins them. Such, however, 
was not.Koutonsoff's opinion; he halted at 
Kopyn^'and contented himself with de- 
spatching his Cossacks and light troops to 
annoy Napoleon'a rear. 

The danger not being pressing on the part 
of the Grand Army of Russia, Napoleon 
had only to apprehend the opposition of 
Tchitehagoff, whose army, about 36,005 
men in all, was posted along the Beresina 
to oppose the passage of Buonaparte wher- 
ever It ehonld oe attempted. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Admiral was one of an ordinary de« 
scription of people, who, having once de- 
termined in their own mind, that an ad- 
versary entertains a particular design,. pro^ 
ceed to act upon that belief as an alMoliite 
certeinty. ana can rarely be brought to rea- 
son on tne possibility of his having any 
other purpose. Thus, taking it for granted 
that Napoleon's attempt to cross the Bere- 
sina would take place heUnt Borizoff, 
Tchitehagoff could not be persuaded that 
the passage might be as well essayed abovt 
that town. Napoleon, by various inquiries 
and reports transmitted tbroug[h the Jews, 
who, for money, served as spies on both 
sides, contrivea to strengthen Tchttchagoff 
in the belief that he was ooly^ designing a 
feint upon Studzianka, in order to withdraw 
the attention of the Russians from the Up- 
per Beresina. Never was a stratagem more 
successfol. 

On the very day when Napoleon prepar- 
ed for the passage at Studzianka, Ten itcha- 
Boff, instead of noticing what was going 
forward above Boriioff, not only marched 
down the river with all the forces under 
his own immediate command, but issued 
orders to the division oT Tscbaplitz, which 
amounted to six thousand men, and at pres- 
ent watched the ver}r spot where Napoleon 
meant to erect his bridges, to leave thai po- 
sition, and follow him down the river. 
These were the very orders which Buona- 
parte would have dictated to the Russian 
leader, if he had had his choice. 

When the French arrived at Studzianka 
their first business was to prepare two 
bridges, a work which was attended with 
much danger and difiiculty. They labour- 
ed by night, ezpectirig in the morning to be 
saluted with a cannonade from the Russien 
detachment under Tschaplttz, which occu- 
pied the heights already mentioned, on the 
opposite' bank. The French generals, and 
particularly Mnrat, considered the peril as 
so imminent, that they wished Buonaparte 
to commit himself to the faith of some 
Poles who knew the country, and leave 
them to their fate ; but Napoleon rejected 
the proposal as unworthy of him. All night 
the French laboured at the bridges, which 
were yet but little advanced, and might 
have been easily derooli «hed by the artiUo- 
rj of ttfe Russians. But what was the joy 
and surprise of the French to see, with the 
eaiiies t oeams of the morning, that artillerp, 
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nd tboM Rvnuiw, in fiiU march retreat- 
iag from their poattioo ! Availing himself 
oT their disappearance. Buonaparte threw 
teton a body of men who swam their horses 
oter the river, wtth each a voltigeur be- 
hind him. Thas a footing was gained on 
the other bank of ibis perilous stream. 
Great part of Victor's army had moved up 
the river towards Studzianka, while the 
list division lay still at Borixoff, of which 
that Mareschal bad possession. This con- 
.stitated a rear-guard to protect the army of 
Napoleon during the critical moment of its 
.passage, from the interruption which might 
te expected from the corps of Wittgen- 
stein. 

During the S6th and 27th, Napoleon push- 
ed troops across the river, those of Oudinot 
forming the advance \ and was soon so se- 
eare, that Tschaplitx, discovering his error, 
and moving back to regain bis important po- 
•itiott at Studzianka. found the French too 
strongly posted on the right bank of the Be- 
resina, for his regaining the opportunity 
which he had lost. He halted, therefore, 
at Stakbowa, and waited for reinforcements 
and orders. Meanwhile the passage of the 
Bereaina continued, slowly indeed, for the 
number of stragglers and the quantity of 
ba0|age was immense ; yet by noon Napo- 
leon uid his Guards had crossed the river. 
Victor, whose division constituted the rcar- 

Kard of the Grand Arm^, had relieved the 
iperial Guards in their post on the \e(i 
bank; and Partouneaoz, who formed the 
rear of the whole armv, was moving from 
Borizoir, where he had been stationed with 
the poqKwe of fixing tlie enerov's attention 
upon that spot. No sooner had he left Bo- 
risoff than it was a|^in in the hands of the 
Russians, being instantly occupied by 
Platoff. 

But the indefatigable Wittgenstein was 
in motion on the right bank, pressing for- 
ward tM Victor closed up towaros Napoleon ; 
and, throwing himself betwixt Studxianka 
and BorisofT, on a plain called Staroi-Bori- 
loflT^hecut off Partouneaux's division from 
the rest of the French army. That general 
made a gallant resistance, and attempted to 
force his way at the sword's point through 
the troops opposed to him. At length the 
Hettman FlatoiT, and the Kusslaa partisan 
Seslawin, coming up, the French general 
found himself entirely overpowcrcu, and 
after a brave resistance laid down his arms. 
Three generals, with artillery, and aci^ord- 
ing to the Russian accounts, about 7000 
Aon; fell into tho hands of the Russians,^ 
a prixe the more valuable, as the prisoners 
belonged chiefly to the unbroken and unex- 
hausted division of Victor, and comprehend- 
ed ei^ht hundred fine cavalry in good order. 
To iDftprove ibis advantage, the Russians 
threw a bridge of pontoons across the Bere- 
aina at Borisoff, apdTchitchagoff and Witl- 
genstoin having communicated, resolved 
upon a joint atUck upon both banks of the 
nver at once. With this purpose, upon the 
tSth of November, Admiral Tchitchagofi* 
moved to Stakhowa, upon the right bank, to 
feinforCe TschapUtz, and assault that part 
0f the French arm^ which had crossed tho 



Beresina; and Witlgenitein with PlatofT 
marched towards Studxianka, to destroy the 
Emperor's rear-guard, which no exertion on 
the part of Napoleon or his ^nerals had 
yet been able to get acrosa the river. Thus, 
the extraordinary good fortune of finding a 
place of passage, and of being enabled by an 
uncommon chance to compete his bridgei 
without opposition, was so far from placing 
Napoleon in aafety, thathia dangers aeemed 
only to multiply around him. But yet up- 
on his side or the river, now the right bank, 
his own presence of mind, and the bravery 
of his soldieis, gave him a decided superi- 
ority, and the tvdiness, to say the least, of. 
TchitchagoflTs motions, insured his safety.* 

Tachaplits, who aeems to have been a 
brave and active officer, commenced the 
battle by ad vanci ng from Stakhowa. But be 
waa worsted by the French, who were supe- 
rior, in numbers, and he received no suc- 
cours from the Admiral, though repeatedly 
demanded.* In this manner were the French 
enabled to force their way towards a viliago 
called Brelowau, through deep morasses, 
and ovec long bridgea or rail-waya, formoa 
of the trunka of pine trees, where a ^Id at- 
tack might have rendered their advance im* 
possible. The least exertion on the part of 
Tchitchagoif might have caused these brid- 
ees to be burnt ; and as combustibles were 
laid ready fbr the purpose, it lequired but, 
according to Sesur's expression, a spark 
from the pipe of a Cossack, to have sef^ 
them on fifre. The destruction of this rail- 
way, enclosing the French between the mo- 
rass and the river, must have rendered the 
passage of the Beresina entirely uselcsa. 
But it was not so decreed ; and the French, 
under Oudinot, were enabled to preserve 
the meana of a movement so essential to 
their safety. Meanwhile the scene on the 
left bank had become the wildcat and. moat 
horrible which war can exhibit. 

On the^ights of Studxianka, Victor, who 
commanded toe French rear-guard, amount- 
ing perhaps to 8000 or 10,000 men, was pr^ 
pared to cover the retreat over the bridgeow 
The right of this corps d'arm^s rested on 
the river ; a ravine full of bushes covered 
their front, but the leR wing hod no point of 
support. It remained, according to the 
military phrase, in the air, and was corered 
by two regiments of cavury. . Behind this, 
defensive line were many thousands of 
stragslers, mingled with the usual follow- 
ers ofacamp, and with all those individaale 
who, accompanying, for various reasons, the 
French from Moscow, had survived the hor- 
rors of the march. Women, children, do- 
mestics, the aged and the infanta, were seen 
among the wretched mass, and wandered by 
the side of this fatal river, like the fabled 
spectres which throng the banks of the in- 
fernal Styx, and seek in vain for passage. 
The want of order, which it waa impossible 
to preserve, the breaking of the bridges, an^ 



* Tb« eenduet of the Admiral was to imaceoonta- 



vm va uiu occaanin, tost mamvs attSmpted to nt 

plain it on hii naTsl habits* and toauppoae that Im 
waa praventitd ftacn wndlag ibp tyiafi^smoatt hf 
tho wind boing eoniraiy 
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Am tlDM tpeaC in fhe repaif -tke fe«t of 
the nnhmppj wntehM to tnwt llMiiiMlvai 
to tbe daogerote asd crowded p«sMgiee,bad 
gU operated to detain tbem on the right 
bank. Hie bamce, which, in ipite of Uie 
(leaotitj alrea^ loet. of tbe dilBcaitj of 
traiiapoitatioD, and or Napoleon'i preciae 
erden, amounted atill to a Tery great num- 
ber of carta, waina, and the like, and which 
wti now aujnnented bj all that belonged to 
^e troopa mOndinot and Victor, was aeen, 
aome filing towaidn the brid^, and the 
greater part atandtag in confViiion npon the 
Snore. The artillery itielf, rach as remain- 
• ed, was In no better state. 

Sncb waa the condition of matters at the 
bridge, when Wittgenstein, afte> his Tictoir 
CTer Partonnei*ii, marching up the left 
bank of the' Beresina, engaged in a ' 



combat with the rear-guard under Victor^ 
and the balls of tbe Rnssiana began to fall 



Iff the mingled and disordered mass 
which we hsTo endeavoured to describe. 
It was then that the whole body of strag- 
riers and fngitivea rashed like distracted 
beings towaros the bridgea, ereiy feeling 
of pradence or hnmaaitr swallowed npby 
the animal instinct of aeif-preaerration. The 
horrible scene of disorder was augmented 
by the deeperate Tiolence of those, who. de- 
termined to make their own way at all nsks, 
threw down and trampled upon whaterer 
came in their road. The weaA and helpless 
either shnnik beck ftom the firay, and sat 
down to wait their fate at a distance, or, 
railing in it, were thruat over the bridges, 
crashM undsr carriages, cut down perhsps 



ages.< 
ipledt 



with ssbras, or tram^ea to death under the 
fbet of their eountmnen. All this while 
the sction continued with fury, and, as if 
the HeuTeos meant to match their wrath 
with that of nian, a hurricane arose, and ad- 
ded terrors to a scene which was already of 
a character ao dreadfbl. 
About nid-day the French, still bravely 



resisting, began to tone gremd. The Rat. 
siaaa, conmig grsdoally up in atreagtii, •««• 
eeeded m lofctng the ravine, and eompel- 
tiuff them to assume a position nearer dm 
bridges. About the same time, the laiger 
bridge, that constructed for artillery aaj 
heavy carriages, broke down, and multitodee 
were forced into the water. The seream 
of mortal amy, which arose Aom the de- 
spairing muTUtude, became at this crisis for 
a moUMUt so universal, that it rose shrilly 
audible over the noise of the elements and 
the thunden of war, above the wild wbia- 
tling of the tempeat, and tbe sustained and 
redoabled hooms of the Cossacks. Tbe 
witness fVom whom we have Ibis inforasa- 
tion, declarea that the sound was in hia 
ean fbr manv weeks. This dreadful scene 
continued tiU darii, many being foreed into 
the icy river, aome throwing themselves in, 
betwixt absolute despair, and the faint hope 
of gaining the opposite bank by awimming. 
some getting across onlv to die of cold aiMl 
ezhanstion. As tlie obacuriiy came on, 
Victor, with the remainder of hia troops, 
which was much reduced, quitted the sta- 
tion be bad defended ao iNavely, and led 
them in their turn across. All night, the 
miscellaneous multitude continued to 
throng across the bridge, under the fire of 
the Russian artillery, to whom, even in the 
daikneas, the noise which accompanied 
flieir.raareh made them a distinct maik. 
At day-break, the French engineer. Gener- 
al EbK, finally set fire to the bridge. All 



that remained on the other side, includine 
The amount of 



many prisonere, and a great <ftttntity 
snna and baggage, became tbe pnsooenand 
the prey of the Russians. The amount of 
tlie French losa was never exactly known ) 
but the Russian report, conoeraingthe bod- 
iea of the invaders wbidi were collected 
and bunt as soon aa the thaw permitted, 
atatee, that upwards of 36,000 were found 
in the BerCaina. 



ORAF. ZZXX. 

AbMpfa^K iitterm{iMS fo ntum to ParU.-^Bt Uaof SmorgmU onfiM Utecmfrcr— tvM*- 
m^Wknmw en tkt lOth.-^Ottrunu JhUervUw wUh the Ahbi d* PradL—Anivet el 
Dresden on tki lUk^-md at ParU on tht IBih, at midHi^hi,^Dfa4fkl state ^Oba 
'49r9iid Arm^f whtm If/t fry Nmoieon^Arriv at H^Una, wktnet tktg mte driven te 
tki CottackM, dincUng their /Hght tmoii Kbteno.— I^tstetutont among the f)remek 
G^cncrnls.— Caultoiii roUey t^ the iiiisCrums wider Sekwarixenberg.'^PrerarionB 
9toU qf MacdonaUL^Ht retreaU i^on TilaU.^iy Yorek aeparatet hu Troopefrom 
tftc Frtneh^—Macdondld effeeU hie rOrtat to Konigtberr.—Cloee of the Rueeian Bat- 
9e4^iofh ^Pit\ Hhmon the parti^tht French o/4A0,000 Jfcn in KUted acid Priaom- 
nre.'^Dit^mioek nftht Cwen which UdtotkiM rvinawt Caiaahrophe, 

Wn%9 die army of Buonaparte was aasen- 
liled on the o<her aide of the Beresina, they 
exhibited symptoms of total disorganisation. 
The village of Brilowau, when Uiey halted 



m the ni^it ef their passafi;e, was entirely 
puIlBfl down, thst the materials might sup- 



nhr umBp-fiyeu} and a considerable part of 
Bsenapaite'a head-quarten was included in 
tbe same Ikt^,^ his •wn sparlment being 
with dlfllcnlty aased from the aoldien, 
Tliey eoold soaroely be blamed for this 
want of dv^ne, fiw the night was deadly 



cold : and of the wet and ahiveringwreteb- 
es who had been immersed in the icy river, 
many laid their heads down never to raiae 
the*n more. 

On the 29th November, the Emperor left 
the fatal hanks of flie Beresina at the heed 
of an army more disorganised than ever; 
for few of Ondinot's corps, and acareely any 
belonging to Victor's* who were yet re- 
maining, were able to reatst the eeneral 
contagion of disorder. They pushed on 
wiikput any regular disposition, having an 
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.OnieHibQ 
To OQtstrip 
the R«MiaM wu their only'devire. and yet 
li—heni wereiUuly Miroriaed by the perti- 
«iu aad Coendtt. Moet fortunmtely for 
YfapoteoB, the precautton of the Duke of 
Btmmo had deapetched to the beokt of the 
BeieeiMi a diviaioa of Freaeh, commanded 
by Qeaeral Maiaoa, who were anffiejeiit to 
form a veaMiard, and te protect thia dkor- 
derij and diBfoDceleaa raaaa of fogitiToa. 
.Thua they reeehed Malodecsao on the 3d 
December. 

Here Buonaparte opened to hia chief eon- 
fidaata hia teaolution to leave thd army, and 
peak forward to Paria. The late conspira- 
cy of Mallet had convinced him of the ne* 
eeaat^ of hia pretence there.* His remain- 
ing with an army, which acarce had eiist< 
cnce in a mtlKaxy aenae, could be of no uae. 
He waa near Prussia, where, from relnctant 
nllier, the inhabitaata were likely to be 
changed into bitter enemies. He waa con- 
aciotts of what he had meditated againat the 
King of Pmaaia, had he returned victori- 
oua, and jiu]f[e<l from hia own pnrpoaea the 
part which Frederick was likely to adopt, 
m conaeqoence of thia great reverM in his 
fortonea. 

Thia reaolation being adopted. Napoleon 
announeed that preparationa for his depart< 



ore should be made at Smorvoni, 
to remain at Malodectno tillhe ahould be 
joined bv General Maiaon with the rear- 
guard, wnich was left a day'a march behind 
the main body. He now waited until it 
ahould cloae ap with him. They came at 
last. >ot with TichapliU and the Rusatans 
at tneir heela. Intenae cold (the thermom- 
eter being twenty degrees below lero,) pre- 
vented anything more than skirmiskea be- 
tween them. 

Oil the 6th December, Buonaparte waa at 
Smorgoni, where he again received a wel- 
come reinforcement, beinff joined by Loi- 
aon, advancing at the head of the garriaon 
of Wilna, to protect his retreat to that place, 
and whose opportune assistance gave a new 
rear-guard, to supply that commanded bv 
Maiaon, which the war and weather had al- 
ready rendered aa incapable of effectual 
eemce, aa thoae whom they had protected 
from the b^ka of the Beresina to Smorgo- 
ni. Loiaon had ordera to take in hia turn 
thia destructive duty, for which puqxMC he 
waa to remain a dav'a march, aa usual, be- 
hind the roaas of what had been the armv. 

The order of the march to Wilna thus 
wraoged, Napoleon deteproined on hia own 
departure. Three sledges were provided $ 
one of which waa prepared to carry him 
and Caulaiacourt, whoae title the Emperor 
p ff opo ae d to aasume while travelling incog- 
«&to. although their figurea were strikinffiV 
diaaimilar. the Duke of Vicensa being a tall, 
raw-boned, stiff-looking man. In a general 
nadience, at which were present the King 
of Naplea, the Viceroy, Berthier. and the 
Mareachala, Napoleon announcea to them 
ttat he had leftMurat to command the ar^ 



« The smdsr will fia4 the dstailsof this siagu- 
IM insrnpl 1^ fciiawfag ahap. 



mjr as GeneiuUsaimo. Ha talked to limm 
in terms of hope and confidence. He pre- 
ttiaed to check the Auatrians and PrussiM* 
in their disposition for war, by presenting 
himself at the head of the French . nation, 
and twelve hundred tbouaaad men^-he 
•aid he had ordered Ney to WUna, to aa* 
organize the army, and to strike anch a blow 
aa ahould discourage the advance of the 
Russiana ;— lastly, he assured them of wi». 
ter-quartera beyond the Niemen. He then 
took an affectionate and individual fareweH 
of each of hia geaerala, and, stepping into 
his traineau, a lively emblem of the &km^ 
boat of Xerxes, he departed from Smorgoni 
at the late hour of ten at night. 

With what feelings this extraordinary 
man left the remaina of iiis annj, we have 
no means even of guessing. Ifis outward 
bearing, durinu hia extreme distresses, had 
been in general that of the utmost firmaeaa } 
ao that auch expressions of grief or irrita- 
tion, as at times broke from him, were pick* 
ed up and registered by those who heard 
them, aa curioua instancea of departure from 
hia usual aUte of composure. To preserve 
his tranquillity, he permitted ao oetaila to 
be given him of the want and oiisery with 
which he waa surrounded. Thus, when 
Colonel d'AIbignac brought news of Ney'a 
distresses, after the battle of Wiasma, be 
stopped his mouth by saying sharply, " he 
desired to know no particulars.'' It was of 
a piece with this reaolution, that he Uwaya 
gave out orders as if the whole Imperial ar-> 
mj had existed in ita various divisions, after 
two-thirds had been destroyed, and the re- 
mainder reduced to an unmsciplioe'd mob, 
** Would you deprive me of my traoquilli- 
tvT'' he' said angrily to an officer, who 
thought it necessaiv to dwell on the actual 
circumstances of the army, when some or* 
ders. expressed in this manner, had been ia 
aued. And when the persevering function 
ary persisted to explain, — ^thioking, perhapa, 
in nis simplicity, thiU Ni^toleqn did not 
know that which in fact he only was relue 
tant to dwell upon,— he reiterated angrily, 
" I ask yon, sir. whv you would deprive me 
of my tranquillity 7^' 

It IS evident, that Napoleon must have 
known the condition of hia armv aa well ae 
any one around him j but to admit that he 
waa acquainted with that which he could 
not remedy, would have been acknowledo^ 
ing a waat of power inconsistent with the 
charscter of one, who would willingly be 
thought rather the controller than the sub- 
ject of Fate. Napoleon was none of thoae 
princes mentioned by Horace, who, in pov- 
erty and exile, lay aside their titles of ma- 
jesty, and language of authority. The head> 
Puafters of Smorsoni, and the residences of 
'orto Farrajo ana Saint Helena, can alike 
bear witness to the teoaci^ wiUi which he 
clung not only to power, but to the forme 
and circumstances attendant upon sove- 
reignty, at periods when the essence of that 
aovereignty was either endangered or loct. 
A deeper dance into hia real feehnsa may 
be obtained fVom the report of the Abb^ de 
Pradt, which ia well worth transcribing. 

After naiTOwly escaping being taken I9 
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Ura Rmrian partiMn ^eiiUwin, at a bamlct 
eilled Youpnnoui. Nap<^eoQ reached War- 
Mw apoa the )OUi December. Here the 
. Abb^ ae Pradt, then mtnister of France to 
the Diet of Poland, was in the act ofen- 
deaTouring to reconcHe the various rumours 
which poured in from every qu^ter, when 
a figure like ■ spectre, wrapped in furs, 
which were stiffened by hoar-frost, sulked 
into his apartments, supported by a domes- 
tic, and was with difficulty recognised by 
the ambassador as the Duke of Vicenza. 

'' Yon here, Caulaincourt T" said the as- 
tonished prelate.—" And where is the Etai- 
perer T" 

'' At the hotel d'Angleterre, waiting for 
yon." 
" Why not stop at the palace T" 
" He travels incognito.'' 
" Do you need anything?" 
" Some Bnrgundy or Malaga." 
" All is at your service — ^but whither are 
you travelling T" 
" To Paris." 

" To Paris !— but where is the army T" 
'* It exists no longer," said Caulaincourt, 
looking upwards. 

** And the victory of the Beresina— and 
fhe six thousand prisoners ?"* 

" We got across, that is all— the prison- 
ers were a few hundred men, who have es- 
caped. We have had other business than 
to guard them." 

His cuNosity thus far satisfied, the Abb^ 
de Pradt hastened to the hotrl. In the 
yard stood three sledges in a Q.lapiOaled 
condition. One for the Emperor and Cau- 
Ifinconrt, the second for two officers of 
rank, the third for the Mameluke Rnstan 
and another domestic. He was introduced 
with some mystery into a bad inn's bad 
room, where a servant wench was blowing 
a fire made of green wood. Here was the 
Emperor, whom the Abb6 de Pradt had last 
•een when he played King of Kings among 
the aascmblrd sovereigns of Dresden. He 
was dressed in a green pelisse, covered with 
lace and lined with fnrs, and, by walking 
briskly about the apartment, was endeav- 
ouring to obUin the warmth which the 
chimney refused. He saluted "Monsieur 
t'Ambassadeur," as he termed hira, with 
gaiety. The Abb^ felt a movement of sen- 
sibility, to which he was disposed to give 
way, but, as he says, "The poor nnn did 
not understond me." He limited his cx- 
oressions of devotion, therefore, lo helping 
Napoleon off with his cloak. To us, it 
seems that Napoleon repelled the effusions 
of the Bishop of Malincs' interest, because 
he did not choose to be the object either of 
bis interest or his pity. He heard from liis 
minister, that the minds of the inhabitants of 
the Grand Duchv had been much changed 
since they had been led to despair of the 
jregeneration of their country ; and that they 
were already, since they could not be free 
Polandcrs, studying how to reconcile them- 



♦ Tliis allndet to oxafgcraterl reporU eircnlatc^d 
-ky Jiaret, Duka of Basjano, thoo rwHiaf at Wil- 
RS, of a protandod victorj obiainetl by Napolooii. 
atihs possags at Studaiaoka. 



wives with their former govemori of Pma- 
sia. The entrance of two Potish ministere 
checked the ambassador's oommunieatioos. 
The conversation was maintained from that 
moment by Napoleon alone ; or rather he 
indulged in a monoloffue, turning upon the 
sense he enteruined that the fkilure of his 
expedition would diminish his reputation, 
while^he struggled against the painful con- 
viction, by numbering up the plans by which 
he miffht repair his losses, and alleging the 
natural obstacles to which be had been 
obliffed to succumb. 

"We must levy ten thousand Poles,*' he 
said, " and check the advance of these Rus- 
sians. A lance and a horse are all that is 
necessary.— There is but a single step be- 
twixt the sublime and the ridiculous." 

The functionaries congratulated him on 
his escape from so many dangers. 

" Dangers !*' he replied ; " none in the 
world. I live in agitation. The more I 
bustle the better I am. It is for Kings of 
Cockaigne to fatten in their palaces — horse- 
back and the fields are for mo. —Prom the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is bat a sin 
gle step — Why do I find you so much 
alarmed here T" 

" We ore at a loss lo gather the truth of 
the news about the army." 

"Bah !" replied the Empenr; "the ar- 
my is in a superb condition. — 1 have a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men— I have beat 
th^ Russians in every action— they are no 
longer the soldiers of Fricdlind ana Kylau. 
The army will recruit at Wilna— I am go- 
inff to bring up three hundred thousand men 
—Success will render the Russians fool- 
hardy — I will give them battle twice or 
thrice upon the Oder, and in a month 1 will 
be again on the Niemen— I have more 
weiffht when on my throne, than at the 
head of my army.— Certainly I quit my sol- 
diers with regret j but I must watch Au». 
tria and Prussia, and I have more weight 
seated on my throne than at the head of my 
army. All that has happened goef for noth- 
ing — a mere misfortune, in which the enc- 
rav can claim no merit — I boat them every- 
where — they wished lo cut me off at the 
Beresina— I made a fool of that ass of an 
admiral— (He could never pronounce the 
name Tchitchagoff)— I had good troops and 
cannon — the position was superb— five hun- 
dred loises of marsh— a river " This 

he repeated twice, then nm over th« 
distinction in the 29th bulletin between 
men of strong and feeble minds, and pro- 
ceeded.—" I have seen worse affairs thaa 
this — At Marengo I was beaten till six 
o'clock in tho evenint;— next day I w^as" 
roaster of Italy— .\t Esslinij, that Archduke 
tried to slop me— He published something 
or other— My army haa already advanced a 
leajTuc and a half— -I did not even conde- 
scend to make any disposition. All the 
world knows how such things are managed 
v/hen I am in the field. I could not help 
fhe Danube rising sixteen feet in one night 
—Ah ! without that, there would have been 
an end of the Austrian monarchy. But it 
was written in heaven that I should marry 
an Archduchess." {Tlits was said wiUi ta 
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«ir of maoh gaiety.) '' In tlie fame man- 
•ner, in Ruaaia, I cofiid not help its ft-eez- 
iog. They told me every mornui^ that I 
had lost ten thousand horses during the 
night.— Well, farewell to you !" He bade 
them adieu five'or six times in th&xourse 
of the hanuiffue, but always returned to the 
subject. "Our Norman horses are less 
hardy than those of the Russians — they sink 
under ten degrees of cold (beneath zero.) 
II is the same with the men. Look at the 
Bavarians ; there is not one left. — Perhaps 
it may be said that L stopped too long at 
Moscow } that may be true, but the weath- 
er was fine — the winter came on premature- 
ly — besides, I expected peace. On the 5th 
October, I sent Lauriston to treat. I thought 
of going to St. Petersburgh, and I had time 
enough to hare done so, or. to have gon^ to 
the south of Russia, or to Smolensk. Well, 
we will make head at Wilna ; Murat is left 
there. Ha, ha, ha ! It is a great political 
j^ame. Nothing venture, nothing win^-It 
IS but one step from thte sublime to the lu- 
dicrous. The Russians have shown they 
have <;|iaracter— their Emperor is beloved 
by his people— they have clouds of Cos- 
aackj— it is something to have such a kins- 
dom— the peasants of the erown love their 
jjovemment— the nobility are all mounted 
on horseback. They proposed to meet to 
sot the slaves at liberty, but that I would 
not consent to—they would have massacred 
every one. I made regular war upon the 
Emperor Alexander, but who could have 
expected such a blow as the burning of 
Moscow 7 Now they would lay it on us, 
but it was ia faict themselves who did it. 
That sacrifice would have done honour to 
ancient Rome.'' 

He returned to his favourite purpose of 
checking the Russians, who haa just anni- 
hilated his Grand Army, by raising a large 
body of Polish lancers, to whom, as things 
ftood, it would have been difficult to have 
proposed any adequate motive for exertion. 
The fire went out, and the counsellors lis- 
tened in froxen despair, while, keeping him- 
self warm by walking up and down, and by 
his own energies, the Emperor went on 
with his monologue ; now betraying, in 
spite of himself, feelings and sentiments 
which he would have conoealed; now 
dwelling upon that which he wished others 
to believe : and often repeating, as the bur- 
den of his harangue, the aphorism which he 
has rendered immortal, concerning the vi- 
cinity of the sublime and ludicrous. 

His passage through Silesia being men- 
tioned, he answered in a doubtful tone, 
" Ha, Prussia 1'' as if questioning the se- 
CHrity of that route. At length he decided 
to depart in good earnest ; cut short the re- 
ipectful wishes for the preservation of bis 
health with the brief assurance, that he 
'^coold not be in better health were the ve- 

2 devil in him :" and threw himself into 
e homBle sledge which carried Ctesar and 
his fortunes. The horses sprung forward, 
Dearly overturning the carriage as it cross- 
ed the court-yard gate, and disappeared io 
the darkness. Sacli is the lively account 
of the Abb^ de Pradt, who declares solemn* 



ly, thatoa taxing hismemovy to the utmoft, 
he accuses himself of neither want of acou* 
racy nor forgetfulness. Napoleon does not 
■deny that such a long conversation took 
.place, but alleges that the Abb6 has cari- 
catured it. In the taieanwhile, he said be 
scratched an order for Monsieur TAmbas-^ 
sadeur to return immediately to Parte ; 
which, considering what had happened iir 
Russia, and was about to happen in Poland, 
could not bat be a moot welcome mandate, 
especially aa it was likely to be soon enfbie- 
ed by the lances of the Cossacks. 

Napoleon continued to pass on with as 
much speed as possible. He said, wlien at 
St. Helena, that he was nigh being arrested 
in Silesia. " But the Pmasians,'' he said, 
" passed the time in consulting which they 
ought to have employed in action. They 
acted like the Saxona, of whom Chariee 
XII. said gaily, when he left plresden, 
" They will be deliberatuiff to-day whether 
they should have arrested me vesteiday/' 
If such an idea was entertained by any one, 
it may have been by some of the Tugend- 
Bund, who might think it no crime to seize 
on one who made universal liberty hia spoil. 
But we do not believe that Frederick ever 
harboured the thought, whUe be continued 
in alliance with France. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon continued his jonr- 
oey in secrecy, and with nupiditv. On the 
14th December he wis at Drcstiett, whera 
he had a long private conference with the 
good old King, who did not feel his grati- 
tude to the Emperor, as a benefactor, abat* 
ed by his accumulated misfortunes. The in- 
terview—how different from their last--^ 
was held in the hotel where Buonaparte 
alighted, and where Augustus came to visit 
him incognito. On the 18lh, in the eve* 
ning,he arrived at Paris, where the city had 
been for two days agitated by the circula- 
tion of the 29th Bulletin, in which the veil, 
though with a reluctant hand, was raised up 
to show the disasters of the Russian war. 

It may ikot be thought minute to mention, 
that Napoleon and his attendant had difficnU 
ty in procuring admittance totheTuilleriea 
at so late an hour. The Empress had setir- 
ed to her private apartment. Two figures 
muffled in furs entered the ante-room, and 
one of them directed his course to the door 
.of the Empress's sleeping chamber. The 
lady in waiting hastened to throw herself 
betwixt the intruder and the entrance, but, 
recognising the Emperor, she shrieked 
aloud, and alarmed Maria Louisa, who en- ■ 
tered the ante-room. Their meeting was~ 
eztremelv afiectionAte, and showed, that, 
amidst all his late losses, Napoleon had 
still domestic happiness within his reach. 

We return to the Grand Army, or rather 
to the assemblage of those who had once 
belonged to it, ror of an army it had scarce 
the semblance left. The soldiers of the 
Imperial Guard, who had hitherto made it 
their pride to preserve some degree of dis- 
cipline, would, after the departure of Na- 
poleon, rive obedience to no one else. Ma- 
rat, to whom the chief command had been 
delegated, seemed scarcely to use it, nor 
when he did was he obeyed. If Ney, and 
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MB* oftlM MiMWhals, itUI reteiMd m- 
thority, lh«7 w«« only altaaded to lh>m 
iiAbU, or becwiM the iMtinct of diieipline 
t«Tivod when Um ■etnal bftttle drew near. 
Tbej eoold not, however, have offered may 
effecteal defence, nor coeld they here ee- 
caped actual alaeghter aad diapemon, had 
it not been for Loiaon'a troopa, who conttoa- 
•d to ftifm the re«>gnard, and who, never 
. hnving been on the oMlern aide of the fhtal 
Beiema, had. amid great aatTering, atill 
iweaei lud aaffcientdiMnpline to keep their 
ranka, behave like aoldiera, and anake theni' 
aelveebe raapected, not only hj the Cot 
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aneha, boi bj Tchaptitay Wittgenatein, and 
Hm Rnaatana detached fVoni the main army, 
who followed them cloae, and annoyed them 
conataAtly. The divinon of Loiaoniemain- 
•d like a ahield, to protect the dtaorderly 
fotraat of the main body* 

Still, aome degree of order ia ao eaaential 
to human aocie^, that, even in that disor- 
ganised maaa, the etra|nlera, which now 
comprehended almoat we whole army, di- 
vided into little beoda, who aaaiated each 
other, and had aometimet the aid of a mia* 
erable borae. which, when it fell down un- 
der the buroen of what they had piled on 
it, waa torn to piecea aad eaten, while life 
waa yet palpitating in ita veina. Theae 
henda had chiefa aeleeled from among them- 
aelvea. But thia speciea of union, tfaoogfa 
advantageooa on the whole, led to particu- 
lar evila. Thoae aaaociated into aach a fra- 
ternity, would communicate to none aave 
theae of their own party, a mouthful of rye- 
doogh, which, aeaaoned with gunpowder 
for want of aait, and eaten withe bonill^ of 
borae-fleah, formed the beat part of their 
food. Neither would they permit a atran- 
ger to warm himaelf at their area, and when 
apoil waa found, two of theae companiea 
often, eapecially if of different conntriea, 
fought for the poaaeaaion of it j and a band- 
ftil of meal waa a auffioient temptation for 
putting to death the wretch who could not 
defend hia booty. Thfr priaonera, it ia said, 
(and we heartily wiah the fact could be re- 
rated,) were parked every night, without 
receiving any victnala whataoever, and per- 
iahed like impounded cattle, IVom want of 
food, cold, and the delirioaa f^n which 
aoch treatment inspired. Amonn these un- 
fortanatea aome became cannibus, and the 
aame horrible reproach has been cast on 
the French themaelvea. 

To enhance miafortunea ao dreadful, the 
cold, which had been for some time endu- 
rable, increased on the Gth December, to 
the moat bitter degree of frost, being twen- 
ty-seven or twenty-eiffht degrees below ze- 
ro. Many dropped down and expired in 
«ilecce. tne blood of others waa determined 
to the need by the want of circulation ; it 

Sished at length from eyea and mouth, and 
e wretehf s sunk down on the gory snow, 
tnd were relieved by death. At the night 
bivottaca,the soldiers approached their iro- 
len limba to the fire so closeljr» that, fall- 
Eng aaleep in that poatnre, their feet were 
aeorehed to the bone, while their hair 
iraa froien to the ground. In thia condi- 
tio they were oiua found by the Coa- 



aneki, nod happy wen thoaa apoft whom iIm 
porauers beatowed a throat with the Unee 
to finish their miaery. Other horrors there 
were, which are better left in aileftoe. 
£no«|h baa been aaid to show, that sech a 
cslamity, in aoch an etteat, never before 
darkened the pagea of biatoiy. In thia bor- 
rihle ratreat, twenty thonsnnd recruiu had 
joined the army einee croaaiog the Be- 
reaina, where, ineluding the corpa of Oidi- 
not and Victor, they amounted to eighty 
tfaoeaaod men. But of thia sum of eighty 
thousand meu, one-half periahed betwixt 
the Beresina and the walla of WUna. 

In snch a plight did the army arrive at 
Wilna. where great provision had been 
made for their reception. The magatinea 
were groaning with plenty, but, as at Smo- 
lenak, the amninistrators and commission* 
era, terrified for their own reapMaibility^ 
dared not imoe proviaiona to a diaordei^ 
mob. who ccmld neither produce authority 
for drawing rationa, nor give a regular re* 
coipt. The famished wretches fell down 
in the street before the magasines and died 
there, cursing with their latest breath the 
ill-timed punctiliousness of office, which 
refused to atarving men the morsel that 
might have aaved their Uvea. In othef 
placea of the town, atorea both of proviaioa 
and liquor were broken open by the dea» 
Derate soldiery, plundered, and wasted. 
Nnmbers became intozicatea, and to thoae, 
as they sank down in the street, death 
came before aobriety. The sick who went 
to the hospitals, found them crowded not 
only with the (Wing, but with dead, whose 
corpses were left tu freeze or to putrefy on 
the stairs and in the corridors, and some- 
times in tho apartmenta of those who yet 
aurvived. Such were the comforts of 
Wilna, from which ao much had beeft 
hoped. 

Still, however, aome of the citizens, 
moved by pity or terror, or from desire or 
gain, (for many soldiers had still about their 
persons some remnants of the spoils of 
Moscow,) were willing to give lodging and 
foo4 to these ezbansted phantoms, who 
begged such relief sometimes with furious 
threat! and imprecationa, sometimes in the 
plaintive tone of men ready to pcrifh. Dis* 
tributions began slso to be made at the pub-' 
lie stores j snd men who for long had not 
eat a morsel of bread, or reposed them- 
selves upon any better loir tliaa the frozen 
earth, or under any other canopy save that 
of the snow-fraught sky,d^medit Paradise 
to enjoy the most common household com- 
foru, of which we think so little while we 
enjoy them, yet are miserable when they 
are abridged or withdrawn. Some wept 
for joy at receiving an ordiuan^ loaf ofbread, 
and findinff Utemselves at liberty to eat it^ 
seated, and under a roof. 

On a sudden the repast, which seemed 
eameat of a return to aafety and to social 
life, waa diatnrbod by a diatant cannonade, 
which came niffher and nigher — then by 
the fire of musketry— at length by their 
own drums beating to arms in the streets. 
fivery alarm waa in vain i even the Imperi- 
al Guard no longer attended to the r^^ 
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Tbe toldien wera weary oTCbeir 

lives, and it icemad aa if thej would havn 
lieea contented to periah lise tbe Jews in 
tbe wUderneaa, with tbeir food betwixt 
ibeir teetb. At leagtb, tbe distant Hourra, 
«Bd tbe nearer crv of Coaaacka ! Coaaacka ! 
which for aome time had been tbeir moat 
avaUable aignal for marching, compelled 
Ibem to tear themaelTes from their refresh* 
■Mnt, and raab into the atceet There 
they found their rear-guard and Loison, al- 
though they had been reinforced by the 
body of Bavariana commanded by Wrede, 
who had been left on the verge of Volhy- 
nia, hurrytng into the town in disorder like 
men debated, and learned that they had 
been drtven back by Wittgenstein, with 
Flatoffand other partiaan leaders, who had 
followed them up to the gnles. 

Wilna, beaidea the immense magazines 
belonging to the French army, contained a 
vaatdepoait of wealth and property, which 
had been left there in the advance upon 
Moacow, and, in particular, a quantity of 
treaaure belonging to Napoleon. The 
town, though open, might have been made 
mod till the magazinea were destroyed and 
ttie baggage removed} but auch waa the 
confusion of the moment, that the Russians 
forced tbeir way into the town by one ac- 
eeaa, whilst the French left it by another, 
directins their flight upon Kowno, with tbe 
«M8t valuable part of tneir baggage, or such 
M could be most speedily harneased. The 
inhabitants of the town,' the lower ordera 
that is, and particularly the Jews, now 
thottj^t of propitiating the victors by 
butchering the wrotchef whom they had 
received into their houses; or, at beat, 
stripping and thniating them naked into the 
etreeU. For thia inhamaaity the Jewa are 
said to have been afterwarda puniahed by the 
Ruaaiaoa, who cauaed acveral of them to be 
hanged. 

Meanwhile the flying column had atUin- 
ed a hill and defile, called Ponari, when 
tbe carriagea became entangled, and at 
length one of the treaaure-wagona being 
overturned, burst and discovered its con- 
teats. All shadow of discipline waa then 
toat ; and, as if to anticipate tbe Russians, 
tbe French soldiers themselves ftU upon 
the baggage, broke open the waina, and ap- 
propriated their contenta. The Coaaacis 
rode up during tbe fray, and ao rich was the 
booty ,'that even they were content to plun- 
der in company, auspending for the in- 
atint their national animoaity, where there 
seemed wealth enough for all, and no time 
to loae in fighting. Yet. it is said that the 
privates of the Imperial Guard displayed 
a rare example of bononr and discipline. 
Hie Count de Turenne having beaten off 
the Cossacks who pressed in, distributed 
tbe private treasure of Napoleon among hia 
Guard, the individuals of which afterwards 
reatored them. "Not a aingle piece of 
money," says Segvr, "waa lost.'' This, 
however, must be partly imaginaUon : for 
many of the Guard fell after ttiia, and the 
Coaaacks, who became tbeir executors, 
•oold bate had little idea of making reatl- 
tatloQ. 



It ia not werdi wlUe totraoe forOer tho 
flight of this miserable body of wanderers. 
They arrived at length at Kowno, the laat 
town of Russian Poland, Ney alone en* 
deavouring to give them aome military di- 
rection and aasistance, while they were at 
ereiT instant deaerting him and themaelvea. 
At Kowno, it seems that about one tbou- 
aand men were still under anna, about 
twenty times that number in total disper- 
sion. The pursuit of the Russiana appear- 
ed to cease after the fugitivea had re-crooa- 
ed the Niemen on the ice : they did not 
choose to push the war into Pruasia. 

At Gumbinnen, the remaining- Mareachal* 
and commandera held a council in which 
Murat save way to the stifled resentment 
he had long entertained against his brother- 
itt-Uw. He had been displeaaed with Na- 
poleon, fur not severely repressing the in-' 
science with which, aa he conceived, ho 
had been treated by Davonst, and at anoth- 
er time by Nev ; and he openly in veiled 
againat his relative aa a madman, upon 
wdose word no reliance waa to be placed. 
In these moments of anger and mutiny, 
Murat blamed himself for reieeting the 
proposala of the English. Had be not dono 
ao, he said, he might atill have been a 
great king, like the aovereigns of Austria 
and Russia. "These kinga," anawered 
Davouat, bitterly. " are monarchs by iht , 
nace of God. by the aanction of iime, and 
the course or custom. But you— yon ai« 
only a king by the ffran^ of Napoleon, and 
through the blood of Frenchsien. You aro 
grossly ungrateftil, and aa such I will de- 
nounce you to the Emperor." Such waa 
this strange scene, of which the Mareschalf 
. were ailent witnesses. If served to show 
how little unity there waa in their councils, 
when the Master Spirit ceased to preaido 
among them. 

From Gumbinnen tbe French went to 
ahow their miseries at Konigri>erg. Every- 
where they were coldly, yet not coaiaely, 
treated by tbe Pruaaians, who hail beforo 
felt their oppression, bat did not eonsider 
them in their present state, aa becoming 
objecta of vengeance. At Konigsberg they 
learnt tbe fate of their two evtrome wings, 
which waa of a natnte to dose all hopes. 

On the right of the French original lin« 
of advance, Schwarti^berg had no aooner 
learned that the Emperor waa totally defeat* 
ed, and hia army irretrievably diapersed, 
than in the quality of a mere auxiliary, ho 
thonght himself no longer entitled to hazard 
a aingle Austrian life in the qvarral. Tbero 
was an armiatice conclnded between tb^ 
Aoatriana and Ruaaiana, by tbo tenna of 
which they agreed to manmnvre aa at n 
game of chess, but not to fight Thoe, 
when the Russiana aboold gain soch n po^ 
sition, as in actual war woald have given 
them an advantage, the Anatriaas were an- 
der the engagement to lotreat; and tbe 
eampaign resembled nothing so mneh as « 
pacific field-day, in which two generala ia 
tbe aame aerviee venture npon a trial of 
akin. Sebwartaenberg, by hia manasuvrea, 
protected tbe French eorpa mdor Regnier 
•a long aa poaaible, obtained good terms for 
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Warsaw, and gained for Reffnier three daja 
advantage y when at last he Ceased to cover 
the place. Having thus protected his kllies 
to the last, he retired into the Aastrian ter- 
ritories ; and although Resnier was fiualljr 
overtaken and surprised at Kbalish, itcoirid 
not be imputed to Schwartienber^'s de- 
sertion of nim, but to his own making too 
long a halt to protect some Polish depots. 
' The relics of Kegnier's army, such at least 
as fled into the Austrian territories, were 
well received there, and afterwards restored 
to their own banners. Still the alliance 
with Austria, which in one sense had cost 
Napoleon so dear, was now dissolved, and 
bis right wing totally dissipated by th,e de- 
' fection of his allies. On th'e left wing mat- 
ters had no better, or rather, they tiad a 
much worse ^ipearance. 
' During the eventful six moi.ths of the 
Russian campaign, Macdonald, wiio com- 
manded the len wing, had remained in 
Courland, with an army of about 30,000 men, 
6f whom 22,000 were Prussians, the rest 
Germans of different countries. It would 
teem that Napoleon had been averse from 
Uie beginning to- employ these unwiliing 
auxiliaries upon Anv service where their 
defection might influence the otlier parts 
of his army. Ye^ they behayed well 
tipon aeveral occasions, when Macdon- 
ald had occasion to repel the attacks and 
•allies of the numerous garrison of Ri- 

fa, and their active exertions enabled 
km to save the park of heavy artillery 
destined for the siege of that place, whicn 
had almost fallen into the hands of the 
Russian General Lewia, at Mittau, on the 
fBih^oC September. But on this occa- 
sion, though having every reason to be 
pleased with the soldiers, Macdonald saw 
cpom to suspect their leader, D'Yorck. of 
poldoess to the French cause. That officer 
yvu, indeed, engaged in a service which at 
heart he detested. He was one of the Tu- 
gend-Bond, so often mentioned, an ardent 
, Prussian patriot, aud eager to free his native 
'country f^om a foreign yoke. He therefor^ 
eagerly watched for a plausible opportunity 
when he might, without dishonour, disunite 
his forces from those of the Frencn Mares- 
^ chal. 

About the beginning of December, the 
situation of Macdonald became precarious. 
Nothing was h'tard on every side, save of 
the route and disasters of the French Grand 
Army, and the Mareschal anxiously expect- 
ed orders for Vretreat while it was yet op- 
en to him. But such was the confusion at 
the head-ottsrters after the Emperor's de- 
parture, that neither Murat nor Berthier 
'thought of sending tlie necessanr authority 
to Nucdonald ; and when they <ud, though 
'|he order to retreat might have reached him 
in five daya, it was ten days on the road. 
. He commenced his retreat upon Tilsit, 
his vanguard consistinff of Massenbach's 
rrossian division, chiefly cavalry, he him- 
telf fbllowiog with the Bavarians, Saxons, 
dtc., and Yorck bringing up the rear with 
16,000 Prussians, the residue of that auxil- 
iary army. In this order, with the Prussians 



divided Into two corps, and &is own posted 



between them, as if to secure against their 
combining, the Mareschal marched on in 
sufficient anxiety, but without complaint on 
his side, or difficulties on that of the Prus- 
sian ceneral. But when the Mareschal, 
upon 28th January, arrived at Tilsit, which 
was in the line oi their retreat, and had sent 
forward the cavalry of Masscnbach as far as 
Regnitz, the troops of Yorck in the rear had 
detached themselves so far that Macdonald 
was obliged to halt for them. He sept let- 
ters to D'Yorck, pressing him to come up 
— ^he sent to the cavalry of Masse ubach in 
the van. commanding them to return. From 
D'Yorck came no answer. At Regnitx, tho 
French General Bachelu, who had been 
sent to act as adjutant- general with Masaen- 
bach's corps, could find no obedience. The 
colonels of the Prussian cavalry objected to 
tho weather, and the state of the roads ; 
they would not give the order to sound to 
horse ; and when the horses were at lencth 
reluctantly ordered out and produced, ue 
soldiers were equally restive, they would 
not mount. While the Prussian troofw 
were in this state of mutiny, a Russian em- 
issary was heard to press them to deliver 
up the Frenchman : but the soldiers, though , 
resolved to leave Bachelu, would not be 
tray him. The proposal shocked their feel- 
ings of honour, and they mounted and 
marched back to Tilsit, to restore Bachelu 
to Macdonald's army. But their purpose 
was unchanged. As at Regni»« they had 
refused to mount their horses, so at Tilsit 
they refused to alight At length tfcey were 
prevailed upon to dismount and retire to 
their quarters, but it was only a feint j for, 
shortly after they were supposed asleep, the 
Prussians mounted in great silence, and, 
with Massenbach and their officers at their 
head, marched off to join their countrymea 
under D'Yorck. 

That general had, now and forever, sepa- 
rated his troops from the French. Upon 
90th December, he had concluded an armis- 
tice with the Russian general Dibbeitsch; 
By this agreement, the Prussian troops 
were to be cantoned in their own territo- 
ries, and remain neutral for two months } 
at the end of that period, if their King so de- 
termined, they should be at liberty to rejoin 
the French troops. Both D'Yorck and 
Massenbach wrote to Macdonald announc- 
ing their secession from his army. Yorcli 
contented himself with statins, that he car- 
cd not what opinion the world might forin 
on his conduct, it was dictated by the pur- 
est motives, his duty to his troops and to 
his country. Massenbach expressed his re- 
spect and esteem for General Macdonald, 
and declared, that his reason for leaving 
him without an interview, was the fear he 
felt that his personal regard for the Mares- 
chal miffht have prevented his obeying tha 
call of duty. 

Thus did a Prussian general first set the 
example of deserting the cause in which he ^ 
served so unwillinny ; an example which 
soon spread fast and far. It was a choice of 
difficulties on D'Yorck's side, for his seal 
as a patriot was in some degree placed ia 
opposition to the usual ideas of^ soldierly 
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Bonour. Bat be had not left Macdcmtld 
till the Mareschal's lafety, uid that of the 
lemainder of hi« annj, was io aome mcaa- 
are proTided for. He ivas out of the Roa- 
nan territory, and free, or nearly ao, from 
Raaaian pursuit. IHYorck had become 
neutral, but not the enemy of hia late com- 
Bavder. 

Here the queation ariaea, how long were 
the Proaaiana to be held bound to aacrifice 
(heir blood for the foreisnera, by whom they 
had been conquered, pilli^d, and oppreaa- 
ed : and to what extent were they bound to 
enonre adversity for thoae, who had uni- 
formly trampled on them during their proa- 
perity t Ooe thing, we believe, we mav 
nifirm with certaiaty, namely, that D'Yorck 
icted entirely on hia own reaponaibility, 
tnd without any encouragement, direct or 
indirect, from hia aovereign. Nay, there 
ia room to auppoae, that though the armia- 
tice of Tanrognn waa afti^pvarda declared 
ffood aenrice by the King of Pruaaia, yet 
IrVorck waa not entirely forgiven by hia 
Prince for having entered into it. It waa 
one of the nuroerooa caaea, in which a aub> 
ject'a departing from the letter of the aove- 
reign'a command, although for that aove- 
reign'a more effectual aervice, ia atill a line 
Of conduct leaa grateful than implicit obedi- 
tace. Upon receiving the newa, Frederick 
dtaavowed the conduct of hia general, and 
appointed Maaaenbach and him to be aent 
to Berlin for trial Bat the officera retain- 
ed their authori^, for the Pnaatan army 
and people conaidered their aovoreign aa 
acting under the reatraint of the French 
troope under Augereau, who then occupied 
hia capital. 

> Macdonald, with the remaina of hia army, 
reduced to about nine thouaand men, ac- 
compliahed his retreat to Konigaberg after 
a abarp skirmish. 

* And thus ended the memorable Raaaian 
eipeditioo, the firat of Napoleon's under- 
takinga in which he waa utterly defeated^ 
anu of which wo acarce know whetHSer 
moat to wonder at the daring audacity of 
the attempt, or the terrific catastrophe. 
The lose of the Grand Army waa total, and 
the reaulta are probably correctly atatod by 
Bontoorlin, aa rollowa :— 

0aiB hi battltf, 12S/M0 

Diad from fatiaue, hanger, and ths serer- 

itrofthecliniate, 199,000 

PrwMMMs. Comprsheoding 46 aenerab. 
aOOOoOoen, and upwards or 190jQ06 
men . . ....... 199,000 



ToUl 450,000 

The relics of the troopa which escaped 
from that overwhelming disaster, indepen- 
dent of the two auxiliary armies of Austri- 
■na and Pruasians, who were never much 
engaged in ita terrora, might be about forty 
thouaand men, of whom acarcely ten thou- 
iaod were Frenchmen. The • Russians, 
liotwithatanding the care that waa taken to 
deatroy theae trophiea, took aeventy-five 
nagiea, coloura, or ataodarda, and upwarda 
of nine hundred piecea of cannon. 

Thua had the greateat military Ci4>tain of 



the age, at the head of an IninMMrable «r^ 
ray, rushed upon hia gigantic adveraary, 
defeated hia army, and destroyed, or been 
the. cause of the oestruction or his capital, 
only to place himself in a situation where 
the roin of nearly the whole of his own 
force, without even the intervention of a 
general action^ became the indispensable 
price of his safe return. 

The causes of this total and calamitouav 
failure lay in miscalculations, bolh moral 
and physical, which were involved in the 
first concoction of the enterprise, and be- 
gan to operate from its Very commence- 
ment. We are aware that tins is, with the 
idolaters of Napoleon, an unpalatable view 
of the case. They believe, according to 
the doctrine which he himself prom ulgated, 
that he could be conquered by the ele* 
luents alone. This was what he averredia 
the twenty-ninth bulletin. Till the 6th 
November, he stated, that he had been uni- 
formly successful. The sncrw then fell, 
and in six days deatroved the character or 
the army, depressed their courage, elated 
that of the " despicable" Cossacks, deprived 
the Flinch of artillery, baggage, and caval- 
rv, and reduced them, with little aid from 
the Russians, to the melancholy state in 
which tliev returned to Poland. This opin- 
ion Napoleon wished to perpetuate in a 
medal, on which the retreat from Moscow 
is represented by the figure cf Eolus blow- 
ing upon the soldiers, who are shown 
shrinking from the storm, or falling under 
it Tlie same statement he always support- 
ed s and it is one of those tenets which hia 
extravagant admirers are leaat 'willing to 
relinquish. 

Three queationa, however, remain to bfl 
examined, ere we can subscribe to thia 
doctrine.— 1. Does the mere fall of snow, 
nay, a march through a country coverea 
with it, necessarily, and of iUeXi, infer the 
extent of misfortune here attributed to its 
agency t— II. Was not the possibility of 
such a storm a contingency which o'jgtit in 
reason to have entered into Napoleon'a 
calculations 7~-III. Was it the mere sever- 
ity of the snow-storm, oreadful as it waa, 
which occasioned the destruction of Buo- 
naparte's army 3 or, did not the effects of 
climate rather come in to aid various cauaea 
of ruin, which were inherent in thik ex- 
travagant expedition from the very besin* 
ning, and were operating actively when 
the weather merely came to their assist- 
ance T 

On the first question it is needless to say 
much. A anew, accompanied with hard 
frost, is not necessarily destructive to a re- 
treating army. The weaker individuals 
must perish, but, to the army, it afforda,1f 
they are provided for the season, better op- 
portunities of moving than rainy and open 
weather. In the snow, hard froxen upon 
the surface, aa it ia in Russia and Canada, 
the whole face of the country becomes » 
road; and an army, lightly equipped and 
having sledges instead oif wains, may movt 
in as many parallel columns as they will, 
Instead of being confined, as in moist weath- 
er, to one high road, along which the divia- 
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lost BMMt Ibltow «ach oCiMr in ■ncoMnoa, 
Such to eztemioB of die fhmt, by maltiply- 
ifig the nomber of nuurchiag coiiHnni, mutt 
be pmrticalarly conTenieot to ui wmy, 
which, Hke Uut of Nnoleoo, it obliged to 
maintain itwlf as mncli u poesible at the 
expente of the coantry. Where there are 
only prolonged colomna, following each 
other over m tame roadb, the maraudeie 
from the firat body most eihaoat the eoun- 
try on each aide t ao that the corpa which 
follow most lena their puryeyora beyond 
the around which hai been already pillaged, 
tttttii at length the diatance i>ecomet to 
great, that the rearward mntt aatiafy them- 
aeJyei with gleaning after the wasteful har- 
vest of those who haye preceded them. 
Suppoaing aix, eight, or ten columns march- 
irg tn panllel linea upon the same front, 
and leaying an interyal bet^^'izt each, they 
will coyer aia, ei^t, or ten times the 
breadth of country, and of course supply 
themselyes more plentifully, as well as 
much more easily. Such columns keeping 
a parallel lh>nt, can, if attacked, receive 
reciprocal aid by I iteral movements more 
easily than when aaaistance must be sent 
fiom the van to the rear of one long mov- 
ing line; and the march being lateral on 
auch occasions, doea not infer the loss of 
time, and other inconveniences, inferred 
by a countermarch from the front to sup- 
port the rear. Lastly, the frost often ren- 
ders bridges unnecessary, fills ravines, and 
makes moraases passable ; thus compensa- 
ting, in some deg^e, to a marching army, 
ibr the rigoroua temperature tp which it 
aubiects them. 

But, Sdly, It may be asked, if firost and 
•DOW are ao irresistible and deatmctave in 
Raasia, as to infer the destruction of whole 
armies, whv did not these caaualties enter 
into the calculationa of so great a General 
•ntering on such an immense undertaking f 
Does it never snow in Russia, or is fVost a 
rare phenomenon there in the month of 
November t It is aaid that the cold weath- 
er began earlier than usual. This, we are 
assured, was not the case : but at any rate 
it was most unwise to suflcr the safety of 
an army, an army of such numbers and im- 
portance, to depend on the mere chance 
of a fiviat setting in a few days sooner or la- 
ter. 

The fact is, that Napoleon, whose judg- 
ment was aeidom misled save by the ar- 
dour of hia wishes, had Toreseen, in Octo- 
ber, the coming of the froat, as he had been 
aware, in July, of the necessity of collect- 
ing sufficient supplies of food K>r his army, 
yet without making adequate provision 
against what he knew was to happen, in 
either case. In the f2d bulletin it is inti- 
mated, that the Moskwa, and other rivers 
of Russia, might be eipected to be froien 
over about the middle of November, which 
ought to have prepared the Emperor for the 
■BOW and frost commencing five or six days 
sooner ; which aotoally took place. In the 
tfth bulletin, the necessity of winter-quar- 
ters is admitted, and the Emperor is repre- 
sented as looking luxuriously around him, 
to consider whether he should choose them 



in the aettth of BflesiA, ev in the friendly^ 
country of Poland. The weather is then 
stated to be fine, " but on the firat daya of 
November oold waa te be expected. Wia« 
ter-quartera, thecefove, mnat be thought 
upon ; the eavaiiy, above all, atand in need 
of them." 

It is impossible that he, under whose eye, 
or by whose hand, these bulletins were 
drawn op, eould have been aarprised by the 
arrival of anew on the €ch November. It 
was a probability foreseen, though left ua* 
provided for. 

Even the most ordinary precaution, that 



of rough-ahoeiag the horses of the cavalry 
and the drauaht-hocaes, waa totally neglect- 
ed ; for the bnlletina complained of the shoea 



being smooth. This is saying in other 
wor«b, that the animals had not been new 
shod at all ; for French horses may be term<< 
ed always rough-shod, until the shoes are 
mwo old and .worn smooth through use* 
if, therefore, fVost and snow be so very dan- 
gerous to armiea, Nafioleoa wilfully waved 
their, rigour, and by his want of due prepe" 
rstions, brought upon himself the very oie- 
sator of which he complained ao heavily. 

Thirdly, Though unquestionably the ae- 
verity of the froat did graatly incresse th» 
distress and loss of an army aiifierins under 
famine, nakedness, and privationa of every 
kind, yet it waa neither the first, nor in any 
respect tha principal, cauae of their dtiK 
astera. The reader must keep in remem- 
brance the march through Lithuania. Ia 
which, without a blow strack, Nspoieoa 
lost ton thousand hotaea aft once, ana near* 
Iv a hundred thonasnd men, when passinc 
tnrough a. country which was frieadly. Did 
this lorn, which iiappened in June and Ju* 
ly, arise from the premature aaow, as it hat 
been called, of the 6th of November 1 No^ 
sorely. It arose from what the bulletin it- 
self describes as ''the uncertainty, the dis- 
tresses, the marehes and ooontormarchea 
of the troops, their fktigues and aufferan- 
oes ;" to the system, in short, of forced 
marches, by which, after all. Napoleon waa 
unable to gain aav actual advance. Thia 
cost him one-fouru, or neariy so, of his ar^ 
my, before a blow waa struck. If we sup* 
pose that he left on both his flanks, and in 
bis rear, a force of 100,000 men, under Mac* 
donald, Schwartseaberg, Oudinot, and oth- 
ers, be commenced the actual invasion of 
Russia Proper with 200,000 soldiers. A 
moiety of this large force perished before 
he reached Moacow, which be entered at 
the head of less than 100,000 men. The 
ranks had been thinned by fatigue, and the 
fields of battle and hospitals must answer 
for the remainder. Finally, Napoleon left 
Moscow on the 19th October, aa a place 
where he could not remain, and yet flrom 
which he saw no ssfe mode of exit He 
was then at the head of about 120,000 men \ 
so much was his srmy recruitod by conva- 
lescents, the collection of struglers, and 
some reserves which had been mught up« 
He fought the unavailing thonsh meet hon^ 
ourably sasUined battle of Mala-Yarow* 
slavetx: failed in forcing his way to Kalou* 
ga and Toulaj and, like a atag at bay, waa 
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forced bock on the wMted and Vrokeii-ii|i 
road to Smolensk br Borodino. On this 
road was fought ^e battle of Wiasma, in 
which the French loaa waa very conaidera- 
Me ; and hit colamns were hanwaed hj the 
Coaaacka at every point of their march, and 
naaj thousanda of pritonera were taken. 
Two battles ao aoTorelj fought, beaidea the 
defeat of Mnrat and conatant skirmishes^ 
coat the French in killed and wounded, 
(and every wounded man waa loat to Napo- 
leon,) not leaa than tbfiOO men ; and so far 
bad the French army been diminiahed. 

Thia brooffht him to the 6th November, 
until which day not a flake had fallen of that 
•now to which all his disaatera are attribut- 
ed, but which in fact did not commence un- 
til he had in a great meaaore experienced 
them. By this time, alao, his wings and 
reservea had undergone aevere fighting 
and great loss, without any favourable re- 
aulta. Thna, well nigh three-fourtha of his 
original army were destroyed, and the rem- 
nant reduced to a moat melancholy and dis- 
orderiy condition, before commencement 
of the storm to which he found it sAer- 
wards convenient to impute his calamities. 
It is scarcely necessary to notice, that 
when the snow did bemn to fall, it found 
Napoleon not a victor, but a fugitive, quit- 
ting ground before hia antagonists, and in- 
debted for his aafety, not to the timidity of 
the Russiana, but to the over-caution of 
tJieir general. The Coasaeks, long before 
the anow-tempeat commenced, were mut- 
tering against KoutousofT for letting these 
ikeletons, as they called the French army, 
walk back into a bloodless grave. 

MThen the severe frost came, it aggravat- 
ed greatly the misery, and increased tlie 
loss, of the French army. Bat Winter was 
Only the ally of the Russians ; not, as baa 
been contended, their sole protectress. 
She rendered the retreat of the Grand Ar- 
my more calamitous, but it had already 
been an indispensable measure ; and was in 
the act of being executed at the lance-point 
of the Cossacks, before the storms of the 
north contributed to overwhelm the invad- 
ers. 

What, then, occaaioned this most calami- 
tous catastrophe f We venture to reply, that 
a moral error, or rather a crime, converted 
Napoleon's wiaJom into folly } and that he 
waa misled, by the injustice of his views, 
into the great political, nay, military errots, 
which he acted upon in bis attempt to re- 
alise them. 

We are aware there are many who think 
that the justice of a quarrel is of little mo- 
ment, providing the aggressor has strength 
and courage to make good what his adver- 
sary murmurs against as wrons. With such 
reasoners, the race is uniform^ to the swif\, 
and the battle to the strong: and they reply 
to others with the profane jest of the King 
of Prussia, that the Deity alwavs espouses 
the cause of the most powerful. But the 
maxim u as false aa it la impioua. With- 
out expecting miraclea in this later age, 
we know that the world is subjected to 
BOffal aa well aa physical laws, and that the 
bfuaph 0f the former frequently carries even 



a teomoral penMAiiMBt along with it. Let 
ea try by thia teat the ooeduct ef IbpolM* 
in the Ruasiaa war. 

The causes aaaigaed for hia breadi with 
Russia, m^aat in their eaaeoee, had beea 
put upon a plan of oettleBBent; yet hie ar* 
miea continued to bear down upon the fran* 
tieia of fte Ruaaiaa Eaapire; ao that fo 
have given up the questions in diapute, 
witfar the French bayoneta at hia braaat, 
would have been on die part of Alexander 
a aurrender of the national iadepeadeneei 
The demanda of Napoleon, uaiuat in them- 
selves, and attempted to be enforced by 
meana of intimidatioa, it waa impoaaible 
/or a proud people, and a high-minted 
prinee, to cqpnply with. Thua the fot act 
of Buonaparte went to excite a national 
feeling, ft>om the banka of the Boryatheaee 
to the wall of China^ and to unite againat 
him the wild and uncivilised inhabilanta of 
an extended empire, possessed by a love te 
their religion, their government, and their 
country, and having a character of atem 
devotion,, which he was incapable of esti- 
mating. It was a remarkable characteria^ 
tic of Napole6n, that when he had once fix- 
ed hia opinion, he aaw every thing as he 
wished to see it, and waa apt to diapute even 
realities, if they did not coincide with hia 
preconceived ideas. He had persuaded 
himself, thet to beat an army and aabdue a 
capital, waSf with the influence of his per- 
sonal aaeendency, all that was necessary to 
obtain a triumphant peace. He has espe- 
cially a confiaence m his own command 
over the minds of such as he had heefl 
personally intimate with. AlexandeHa 
disposition, he believed, waa peifeatjy- 
known to him ; and he entertained no 
doubt, that by beating hia army, and taking 
his capital, he ahoold resume the influence 
which he bad once held over the Russian 
Emperor, by granting him a peace upon 
moderate terms, and in which the acknow]- - 
edgment of the victor's superiority would 
have been the chief advantage stipulated. 
For this he hurried on by forced, marches, 
losing so many thousanda of men and horses 
in Lithuania, which an attention to ordinary 
ruloa would have saved from destruction. 
For this, when his own prudence, and that 
of his council, joined in recommending a 
halt at Witepsk or at Smolensk, he burned 
forward to the fight, and to the capture of 
the metropolis, which he ftad flattered him- 
self was to be the signal of pe::ee. Hia 
wishes were apparentfy granted. Borodi- 
no, the bloodiest battle of our battling aoe, 
was gained— Moscow waa taken— but be 
had toUlly failed to calculate the ellect of 
Uiese events upon the Russians and their 
Emperor. When he expected their sub- 
mission, and a ransom for their capital, 
the city was consumed in his presence: 
yet even the desertion and destruction ot 
Moscow could not tear the veil from his 
eyes, or persuade him that the people and 
their prince would prefer death to diagraoe. 
It was his rehictance to relinquish the vis 
ionary hopes which egotism still induced' 
him to nourish, that prevented his <|oittiag 
Moaeow a month earlier than be did. Ila 
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i tfaftt the mild climate 
of Fontainbleui would conUnue to nld the 
ruins of Moscow till tho urivml of Decem- 
ber Init he coold not forego the flattering 
belief, that a letter and proposal of pacifi- 
eatiOD mast at last fblfil the anticipations 
which he so ardently entertained. It was 
only the sttaek apon Marat that finally dis- 
pelled this hope. 

Thns a hallucination, for such it msj be 
termed, led this great soldier into a tram of 
conduct, which, as a military critic, he 
woald have been the first to condemn, and 
which was the nstoral consequence of his 
deep moral error. He was hurried by this 
■elf-opinion, this ill-foanded trust in the 
predominance of his own ^personal influ« 
ence, into i\ sross neglect or the usual and 
prescribed rules ofwar. He put in motion 
an immense army, too vast in numbers to 
be supported either by the supplies of the 
cooutry through which they marched, or by 



the provisions they could transport along 
with them. And when, [>lui|ging into Rns* 
sia, he defeated her armies and took her 
metrcmolis, be ne^ected to calculate his 
line of advance on such an extent of base, 
as should enable him to consolidate hh con- 
(^nests. and turn to real advantage the victo- 
ries which he attained. His army was but 
precariously connected with Lithuania when 
he was at Moscow, and all communication 
was soon afterwards entirely destroyed. 
Thus, one unjust purpose, strongly and pas- 
sionately entertained, marred the councils 
of the wise, and rendered vain the exertions 
of the brave. We may read the moral in 
the words of Claudian, — ' 



-" Jam noo ad culmina rarum 



lojaitoa crevuM qiieror ; tolluutor in altanif 
Ul lapsu giavforc rnant." 

Claudian in R^/i$umf Lib. I. v. SU. 
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VroN the morning succeeding his return, 
which was like the sudden appearance of 
one dropped from the heavens, Paris re- 
sounded with the news ; which had, such 
was the force of Napoleon's character, and 
the habits of subjection to which the Paris- 
ians were inured, the eflfectof givinzanew 
impulse to the whole capital. If the im- 
pressions made 1^ the 29th bulletin could 
not be effaced, they were carefully conceal- 
ed. The grumblers suppressed their mur- 
murs, whi^ch had begun to be alarminff. The 
mourners dried their tears, or ahed them in 
solitude. The safe return of Napoleon was 
a sufficient cure for the loss of five hundred 
thousand men, and served to assuage the 
sorrows of as many widows and orphans. 
The Emperor convoked the Council of 
State. He spoke with apparent frankness 
of the misfortunes which had befallen his 
army, and imputed them all to the snow. 
-* All had gone woU," he said, " Moscow 
was in oar power^every obstacle was ovcr- 
comc'-tho conflagration of the city had pro- 
duced no change on the flourishing condi- 
tion of the French army ; but winter has 
been productive of a general calamity, in 
eonsequence of which the army had sustain- 
ed very great losses.^' One would have 
thoi:^ht, from his mode of statinff the mat- 
ter, that the snow had surprised him in the 
midst of victory, and not in the course of a 
disastrous and me vi table retreat 

Tho Moniteur was at first silent on the 
news from Russia, and announced the ad- 
vent of the Emperor as if he had returned 
from Fontainbleau) but after an interval of 



this apparent coldness, like the waters of a 
river m the thaw, accumulating behind, and 
at length precipitating themselves over, a 
barrier of ice, arose the general gratulation 
of the public functionaries, whose powef 
and profil must stand or fall with the domin- 
ion of the Emperor, and whose voices 
alone were admitted to represent those of 
the people. The cities of Rome, Florence, 
Milan, Turin, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, May 
ence, and whatever others there were of 
consequence in the empire, joined in the 
general asseveration, that the presence of 
the Emperor alone was all that was neces- 
sary to convert disquietude into happinesi 
and tranquillity. The most exa^crated 
praise of i^apoleon's great qualities, the 
most uqjimited devotion to his service, the 
most implicit confidence in his wisdom, 
were the theme of these addresses. Their 
flattery was not only ill-timed, considering 
the great loss which the country had sus- 
tained 'f but it was so grossly exaggerated in 
some instances, as to throw ridicule even 
upon the high talents of the party to whom 
it was addressed, as daubers are oflen seen 
to make a ridiculous caricature of tlie finest 
original. In the few circles where criticism 
on these efiusions of loyalty might be whis- 
pered, the authors of the addressss were 
compared to the duped devotee in Mol tare's 
comedv, who, instead of sympadiiring in 
his wife's illness, and the general indispo- 
sition of his family, only rejoices to hear 
that TartuSe is in admirable good health. 
Yet there were few even among these scoff- 
ers who would have darod to sUy behiB4, 
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bad th«y been commanded to attend the 
Eiikperor to N6tre Dame, that Te Deam 
mignt be celebrated for the safe return of 
Kapoleon, though purchased by t)ie total 
dettnictiou ofhii great army. 

But it was amongst the public offices that 
the return of the Emperor so unexpectedly, 
produced the deepest sonsation. They 
were accustomed to go on at a moderate 
rate with the iirdinary routine of duty, while 
the Emperor was on any expedition } but 
his return had the sudden effect of the ap- 
pearance of the master in the school, from 
which be had been a short time absent. All 
was bustle, alertness, exertion, and antici> 
pation. On the present occasion, double 
diligence, or the show of it, was exerted ; 
Ibr all feared, and some with reason, that 
their conduct on a late event might have in- 
curred the wvwi censure of the Emperor. 
We allude to the conspiracy of Malet, a sin- 
gular incident, the details of which we have 
omitted till now. 

During Buonaparte's former periods of ah- 
•ence, Uie government of the interior of 
Fran e, Mniet the management of Camba- 
ceres, went on in tlie ordinary course, as 
methodically, though not so actively, as 
when Napoleon was at the Tuilleries ; the 
system or administnition was accurate, that 
of superintendence not less so. The obli- 
gations of the nublic functionaries were 
held as strict as those of military men. But 
doring the length of Napoleon's absence on 
the Russian eipedition, a plot was formed, 
which served to show how little firm was 
the hold which the system of the Imperial 
government had on the feelings of the na- 
tion, by what slight means its fall fnight be 
effected, and how small an Interest a new 
revolution would have excited. It seemed 
that the Emperor's power showed stately 
and staUe to the eye, like a tall pine-tree, 
which, while it spreads its shade broad 
around, and raises its head to heaven, can- 
not send its roots, like those of the oak, deep 
into the bowels of the earth, but, spreading 
them along the shallow surface, is liable to 
be overthrown by the firat assault of the 
whirl winJ. 

The final purpose of Malet ts not known. 
Ha was of noble birth, and served in the 
Mottsquetaires of the ro^al household be- 
fore the Revolution, which inclined many 
to think that he had the interest of the 
Bourbons in view. As, however, he had 
risen to the head of chef dc brigade in the 
Republican army, it is more probable tliat 
he belonged to the sect of Pniladelphcs.* 
In 1808, General Malet was committed to 
' prison, as concerned in an intrigue against 
the Emperor ; and he was still under the 
restraint of the police, when he formed the 
todacious scheme which had so nearly suc- 



• A sscrot soeipty in the army, whom immodiate 
dbliet It was to overthrow the Imperial power, and 
wboss ultimata purpoMfs ivers not perbap* known 
t*thenielv«is. Their founder wm Colonel Joonuos 
Joseph Olctf a Swiw. at onoe a dsbauchee and an 
•nthnsinjrt, on the plan of his countryman Roui- 
S^u. He was shot the night before the buttle of 
Wagram, not. as his follower* alleged, hj a party 
•f Aastriaa«,bot by gens d'arniM, comausaioMd 



eeeded. While under a eaafiaeiiMiit noiR 
lenient, in a Maison de Sant^, he waa abl« 
to execute, or procure to be executed, § 
forged paper, purporting to be a decree of 
the Senate, announcing officially the deat^ 
of the Emperor, the alralitioa of the Irnpe^ 
rial government, and the establishment of 
a provisional committee of administratioik 
This document was to appearance attested 
by the official seal and signatores. 

On the 23d of October, at midnight, hf 
escaped from his place of confinement^ 
dresaed himself in his full uniform, and, ac* 
companied by a corporal in the dresa of as 
aide-do-camp, repaired to the prison of La 
Force, where he demanded and obtained 
the liberation of two generals, Lahorie and 
Guidal, who were confined under oircnm* 
stances not dissimilar to his own. They 
went together to the barracks at the Minims, 
not tiien inhabited bv any part of the truest 
and most attached followers of Napoleon, 
who, while his power was totterinsathome^ 
were atrewing with their bonea the snowi« 
of Ruasia and the deserts of Spain, but by 
battalions of raw conscripts and recruits^ 
Here Malet assumed an air of abaolute au-. 
thority, commanded the drums to beat, or- 
dered tiie troops on parade, and deapatehed 
parties upon different services* 

No one disputed his right to be obeyed,' 
and Soulier, commandant of the troooa, 
placed them at his absolute disposal, being 
partly, as he himself alleged, confused in 
mind by a fever which afflicted him at the 
time^artly perhaps, influenced by a check 
for 100,000 francs, which was laid down up- 
on his bed, to cover, it was aaid, a gratoity 
to the soldiers, and an issue of double pay 
to the officers. One division seized Sava- 
ry, the Minister of Police, and conducted 
him to prison. Anotlier party found it a« 
easy to arrest the person of the Prefect of 
Police. A battalion of.aoldiera, under the 
same authority, occupied the Place da 
Greve, and took possession of the Hotel de 
Ville; while Compte Frochot, who had 
been for thirteen years the Prefect of the 
Seine, siupified by the suddenness of the 
intelligence, and flattered perhaps, by find- 
ing his own name in the list of the provis- 
ional committee of government, had the 
complaisance to put the conspirators in pos- 
session of the tower of St. Jacques, rrom 
which the tocsin was usually sounded, and 
get an apartment in the Hotel de Ville ar- 
ranged for the reception of the new admin- 
istration. .But the principal conspirator, 
like Fiesco at Genoa, perished at the mo- 
ment when his audacioua enterprise seem- 
ed about to be crowned with aucceas. 
Hitherto, none had thought of disobeying 
the pretended decree of the Senate. Ru- 
mour had prepared all men for the doath of 
the Emperor, and the subsequent revolution 



for thot purpose. His leet continued to subHisI, 
and MasMna did not escape saipicion* of beio| 
implicated in ita ititriguoii. There was a eommu- 
oication in their name to Lord Wellington, In Mnj 
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ITM readily •ea«6M«d in, and little inter- 
net ehown on the eabject. 

But Mftlet, who had himeelf gone to ob- 
tain poeaea A ion of the bead-qaaiten in the 
place ofVendone, waa anexpectediy reaiit- 
ed by General Hullin. Prepared for every 
eiranmalaoce, the deaperado fired a oiatol at 
flie hoed of the seneral, and wonoded him 
grievoualy ; bat m the meanwhile, he waa 
bmaelf recognised by Laborde, chief of the 
military police, who, incredoloaa that hia 
Into capUve would have been aelected by 
1m Senate fbr the important duty which he 
waa aeauminff, threw himaelf on Malet, and 
tBade him pnaoner. Thua ended the con- 
apiracy. The aoldiera, who had been ita 
mind inatmmenta, were marched back to 
the barracka. Malet, with twenty-foar of 
ciatea. moat of then military meu. 
tried oy a military tribunal, and 
twelve of them were ahot in the plain of 
Orenellea, S9tfa of October. He met hia 
death with the utmqat firmneaa. The aun 



given expreaa ordera, in imitation, it waa 
aaid, of tiioae which he had aeen in Moa- 
eow. The priaoner made aome remarka up- 
on the improvement which thia troold be to 
the capital. Aa he atepped towarda the fa- 
tal grooad, he aaid,myaterioualy, but atom- 
ly, ^ Yon have got the tail, but you will 
not set the head." From thia expreaaion it 
haa been jrathered, thjit, aa the eona}>iracy 
of the infernal ma " ' 



1 machine, formed orii 
amonff tfie Jacobina, waa executed by the 
Royanata, ao thia plot waa the device of the 
Royaltata. though committcKl to the execu- 
tion of Repubtican handa.* The truth, 
though it muat be known to aome now alive, 
haa never been made public. 

This waa the newa which reached Buona- 
parte on the fatal 6th of November, betwixt 
Wiasma and Smolenak, and which deter- 
mined hia retreat from the army at Smor- 
goni, and hia rapid journey to Pana. It waa 
not ao much the conapiracy whicn alarmed 
him, aa the aupioeneaa or levity with which 
the nation, at leaat Paris, ita capita], seem- 
ed ready to abandon the dynasty which he 
had hoped to render perpetual. He waa 
even atartled by the number of executions, 
and exclaimed a|[atnat the indiwriminaie 
aeverity with which ao many officera had 
been led to death, although rather dnpea 
than aeeomplieeaof the principal conapira- 
lor. "U ia a maaaacre,*' be aaid ; *' a fu- 
sillade ! What impression will it make on 
Pariat" 

When Napoleon reached the metropolia, 
he found the Parisians aa little interested in 
tiie execution of the crimioala, aa they had 
been in their ephemeral aneceaa But the 
sting remained in his own mind, and on the 
flist audience of his ministers, ne exclaim- 
ed against Ideology, or, in other woids, 
ngainat any doctrine which^ appealing to the 
general feelings of patriotism or of fiberty. 
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ao nataral, that it aheuld resist the indefiBaaible and divine 
right of the Sovereign. He sounded the 
praises of Harlai and Mol6, ministers of 
justice, who had died in protecting the 
righta of the crown } and exclaimed, that 
the beat death would be that of the soldier 
who fails on the field of battle, if the end 
of the magiatrate, who dies in defence of 
the throne and lawa, waa not atill more glo* 
rioua. 

This key-note formed an admirable theme 
for the flourishea of the varioua counaellon 
of the aections, to whom the fate of Fro- 
cbot, the peccant Prefect, had been aub- 
mitted with reference to the extent of hia 
crime and hia punishment. Not even the 
addresses to Jamea II. of Britain fwbo had 
at least a hereditarv risht to the throne he 
occupied) poured forth such a torrent of 
profeasiona, or were more indifierently 
tMcked with deeds, U-hen the observant 
courtiers were brought to the proof, then 
did those of the French fiinctionaries at 
this period. 

" What is life," said the Compte de Cha- 
brol, who bad been created Prefect of Paria, 
in room of the timorous Frochot— " What 
is life, in comparison to the immense inter* 
esta which rest on the sacred bead of the 
heir of the empire T For me, whom an un- 
expected glance of your Imperial eye ,hat 
called from a distance to a post so eminent, 
what I most value in the distinction, is the 
honour and right of setting the foremost ex • 
ample of loyalde votion.'' 

It waa the opinion of Monsieur Des Fon* 
tangea, aenator, peer of France, and grancW- 
master of the Imperial University, that 
" Reaaon pauses with respect before the 
mystery or power and obedience, and abai^- 
dona all inquiry into its nature to that reli- 
gion which made the persons of kings sa- 
cred, after the image orGod himself. It is 
His voice which humbles anarchy and fac- 
tions, iaproclaimiqg the divine right of ao%'- 
ereigna ; it ia the Deity himaelr who lu;a 
made it an unalterable maxim of France, an 
unchan^able article of the law of our fa- 
thers > It ia Nature who appointa kinffs to 
succeed each other, while reaaon declares 
that the royalty itaelf is immutable. Per- 
mit, Sire, (he continued,) that the Univer- 
sity of Pans turn their eyes for a moment 
from the throne which you fill with ao much 
glory, to the august cradle of the heir of 
vour grandeur. We unite him with your 
Maieaty in the love and reapect we owe to 
both ; and awear to him beforehand the aaine 
boundlesa devotion which we owe to yonr 
Majeaty." 

In better taate, becanae with less affecta- 
tion of eloquence, Monaieur Seguier, the 
President of the Court of Paris, contented 
himself with declaring, that the magiatratee 
of Paria were the surest supporta of the 
Imperial authority—that their predeceaaoca 
had encountered perila in defence of mon- 
archy, and they in their turn were rei^ 
to aecrifice everything for the aacred per- 
Bon of the Emperor, and for perpetuating hit 
dynaaty. 

Under cover of theae violent proteata 
tiona, the u^brtonatc Frochot eacaped, nt 
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a disabled ytmtX drepf oat of the line of 
batde aader fire of her conaorto. He wu 
divetted of hi« offices, botperilNtted to re- 
tire, -either to prosecute his studies in Ide- 
ology, or to inooctrinate himself into more 
deep scquaintsnce in the mysteries of he- 
rediUry right than he had hitherto shown 
htaself p o ss es sed of.* 

We have selected the above examples, 
boC with the purpose of inquiring whether 
the oratois, (whom we believe, in their in- 
dividnal capacity, to have been men of 
honour and talents,) did or did not redeem, 
by their after exertions, the pledges of 
which they were so profuse ; but to mark 
writh deep reprobation the uniYersal system 
of assentatioB and simulation^ to which 
even such men did not disdain to lend 
eoaotenance and example. By suoh over- 
alrained flatteries and protestations, coun- 
sellors ase degraded and prince's are misled 
— truth and sincere advice become nau- 
seous to the ear of the sovereini, falsehood 
growa lamiliar to the tongue of the cul>jcct. 
and public danger is not discovered until 
escape or rescue has become impossible. 

Yet it cannot be denied, that the univer- 
sal teaor of these vows and protestations, 
supported by Buonaparte's sudden arrival 
and firm attitude, had the effect of sop- 
pressing for a time discontents, which were 
oflently making way amon^^st the French 
people. The more unthinking were influ- 
enced by the tenor of sentiments which 
seemed to be universal throu^ the empire : 
and, upon the whole, this universal tide or 
assentation oper^d upon the internal 
doubts, sorrows, discontents, and approach- 
ing disaffection of the empire, like ah effu- 
aioB of oil on the surface of a torrent, 
whose murmuvs it may check, and whose 
babbling ripples it may smooth to the eye, 
but the deep and dark energy of whose 
•oarse the unction cannot in reality check 
or subdue. 

To return to the current of our history. 
Buonaparte having tried the temper of his 
Senate, and not finding reason to appre- 
hend any opposition among his subjects, 
proceeded, wnile straining every effort, as 
we shall presently tee, for supporting for- 
eign war, to take such means as were in his 
pewer for closing domestic wounds, which 
were the more dangerous that they bled in- 
wafdly, without any external effusion, to in- 
dicate their existence. 

The chief of these dissensions was the 
dispute with the Pope, which had occa- 
sioned, and continued to foster, so much 
scandal in the Gallic church. We have 
mentioned already, that the Pope, refusing 
to consent to any alienation of bis secular 
dominions, had been forcibly carried off 
from Rome, removed to Grenoble, then 
broaght back over the Alps to Savona. in 
Italy. Napoleon, who denied that he bad 
authorised this usage towarda the Father of 
tbo Church, yet continued to detain him at 
Savona. He was confined there until June 
1812. lo the meantime, a deputation of 
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the French bishops were sent witba decree- 
by Napoleon, determining, that if his Holi- 
ness should continue to refkise canonical 
inatitution to the French clernr, as he hsd 
done ever since the seixure M^bis city of 
Rome, and the patrimony of Saint Peter's, 
a council of prelates should be held for 
the purpose of pronouncing his deposition. 

On 4th September 1811, the Holy Fa. 
ther admitted the depnUtion, liateoed to 
their argumeota with patience, then knelt- ^ 
down before them, ana repeated the paalm, ' 
/udica me Domiitu, When the prelales 
attempted to vindicate themselves, Pius- 
VII., m an animated tone, threatened to 
fulminate an excommunication against any 
one who should justify his conduct. In- 
stantly recovering his natural benignity of 
disposition, he offered his hand to the of- 
fending bishops, who kissed it with rever- 
ence. The French prelates took leave 
sorrowfully, and in teara. Several of them 
showed themselves afterwards opposed to 
the views of Napoleon, and sustainecT im- 
prisonment in consequence of their adhe- 
sion to what appeared to them their duty. 

The chemists of our time have discover- 
ed, that some substances can only be de- 
composed in particular varieties of gas i and 
SfparentI V it was, in like manner, founa that 
e air or Italy only confirmed the inflexi- 
bility of the Pope. 

Hia Holiness was hastily transported to 
Fontainblean, where he arrived 19th June 
1812. The French historians boast, that 
the old man was not thrown into a dungeon, 
but, on the contrary, was well-lodged in 
the palace, and was permitted to attend 
mass, — a wonderful condescension towards' 
the head of the Catholic religion. But still 
he was a captive. He abode at Fontain- 
blean till Napoleon's return from Russia ; 
and it was on the 19th February 1813, that, 
the Emperor, having left Saint Cloud un- 
der pretext of a hunting-party, suddenly 
presented himself before his venerable 

Sriaoner. He exerted all the powera of in- 
uence which he poaaeaaed, and they were 
very great, to induce the Pontiff to cloae 
with hia propositions *, and we readily be- 
lieve th.at the accounts, which charge him 
with havioff maltreated his peraon, are not. 
only unautbenticated, but positively false. 
He rendered the submission which he 
required more easy to the conscience of 
Pius VII., by not demanding from him any 
expreaa ceaaion of his temporal rights, and* 
by granting a delay of six months on the- 
subject or canonical inatalinent £leve« 
articles were agreed on, and aubsoribod by 
the Emperor and the Pope. 

But hardly was this onne ere the feud 
broke out afresh. It was of importance to 
Napoleon to have the schism soldered u{) 
as soon as possible, since the Pope refused 
to acknowledge the validity of hia secoDil 
marriage, and, of course, to ratify the !•) 

E'timacy of hia aon. He, therefore, pub- 
ihed the articles of treaty in the KionU 
teur, as containing a new Concordat. Th«) 
Pope complained of this, stating, that the 
articles published were not a Cencoidat in 
themselves, but only the preUmtaacies, ofi 
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which, after due conrideration, tuch a trea- 
ty might have bfien formed. He waa indig- 
nant at what he considered aa circumven- 
tion on the part of the Emperor of France, 
and refurfed to abide bjr the alleged Con- 
cordat. Thus failed Napoleon'a attempt to 
close the schism of the Church, uid the 
ecclesiastical feuds recommenced with 
more acrimony than erer. 

Looking towarda Spain, Napoleon aaw 
his affairs there in a better posture than he 
could hare expected, after the battle of 
Salamanca, and the capture of Madrid. 
Lord Wellington, indifferently supported 
by the Spanisn army, among whom quar- 
rela and jealouaiea aoon rose high, had 
been unable, from want of a suflScient bat- 
tering-train, to take the fortreaa of Burgos ; 
and was placed in some danger of beiu([ in- 
tercepted by Soult's army, who had raised 
the siege or Cadiz, while engaged with that 
under D'Erlon, with whom was the intru- 
aWe Ki ng. The English general, therefore, 
with his usual prudence, retreated into the 
territories of Portugal, and Napoleon, see- 
ing that his army in Spain amounted to 
270,000 men, thought them more than suf- 
ficient to oppose what forces Spain could 
present, with the regular allied armir of 
perhaps 70,000 at most, under Lord Wel- 
lington's command. He withdrew, ac- 
cordingly, one hundred and fifty skeletons 
of battalions, which he meant to make the 
means of disciplining his young conscripts. 

It was now tnat the hundred cohorts^ or 
one hundred thousand youths of the First 
Ban of National Guards, who had been 

J»laeed in frontier garrisons, under the. dec- 
aration that they were not^ under any pre- 
tence/ to go beyond the limits of France, 
were converted Into ordinary soldiers of^ 
the line, and destined to fill up the skele- 
ton corps which were brought from Spain. 
Four regiments of guard?, one of Polish 
cavalry, and one of gens a'armes, were at 
the same time withdrawn from the Penin- 
sula. The sailors of the French fleet, 
whose services were now indeed perfectly 
nominal, were landed, or brought rather 
from the harbours and maritime towns in 
which they loitered awaV their time, and 
formed into corps of artillery. This rein- 
forcement might comprehend 40,000 men. 
But while his credit continued with the 
nation, the conscription was Napoleon's 
best and never-failing resource, and with 
the assistance of a decree of the Senate, 
it once more placed in his hands the anti- 
cipation of the year 1814. This decree 
carried bis levies of every kind to 350,000 
ipen. 

The remounting and rccruitinff of the 
cavalry, was a matter of greater difficulty, 
and to that task was to be joined the resto- 
ration of the artillcrv and mcUeriel of the ar- 
my, all of which had been utterly destroyed 
in the late fatal retreat But the vaults un- 
der the Tuilleries were not yet exhausted, 
although they had contributed largely to the 
preparations for the campaign of the pre- 
ceding year. A profusion of treafiu re was 
ezpended ; everv artisan, whose skill could 
bb made use of, was set to work ; horses 



were purchased or procured in every direc 
tion ; and such was the active spirit of Na* 
poleon, and the extent of his resources, that 
he was able to promise to the Legiatativa 
Representatives, that he would,^ without 
augmenting the national burdens, provida 
the sum of three hundred millions or f^ce. 
Which were wanted to repair the loaica of 
the Russian campaign. 

We must not for^t, that one of the ways 
and means of recruiting the cavalry, waa a 
species of Conscription of a new invention, 
and which was calculated to sweep into the 
ranks ^f the army the youth of the higher 
ranks, whom the former draughts had apar- 
ed, or who had redeemed themselves from 
the service by finding a substitute. Out of 
this class, hitnerto exempted from the con- 
scription, Napoleon proposed to levy ten 
thousand youths of the higher ranks, to be 
formed into four regiments of Guards of 
Honour, who were to be regarded much as 
the troops of the royal household under the 
old system. This idea was encouraged 
among the courtiers and assentatora, who 
represented the well-born and well-educat- 
ed youths, as eager to exchanse their fowl- 
ing-pieces formUskets, their shooting-dress- 
es for uniforms, and their rustic life for the 
toils of war. Politicians saw in it aome- 
thing of a deeper design than the mere ad- 
ding ten thousand to the mass of recruits, 
and conceived that this corps of proprietor! 
was proposed with the view of bringing in- 
to the Lmperor's power a body of hoataKes, 
who should guarantee the fidelity of their 
fathers. The scheme, however, waa inter- 
rupted, and for a time laid aside, owing to 
the jeaJousy of the Imperial Guard. These 
Pr»torian Bands did not relish the introduc- 
tion of such patrician corps as those propos- 
ed, whose privileges they conceivea might 
interfere with their own ; and accordingly 
the institution nf the Guard of Honour waa 
for some time suspended. 

The wonderful energies of Napoleon's 
mind, and the influence which be could ex- 
ert over the minds of others, were never so 
striking as at this period of his rcip:D. He 
had returned to his seat of empire at a 
dreadful crisis, and in a most calamitous 
condition. His subjeclshad been ignorant, 
for six weeks, whether he was dead or alive, 
and a formidable conspiracy, which was all 
but successful, had at once shown that there 
was an awakening activity amongst his se- 
cret enemies, anS an apathy and indiflerence 
amongst bis apparent friends. When he 
arrived, it was to declare a dreadful cataa- 
trophe, of which his ambition had been the 
cause ; the loss of five hundred thousand 
men, with all their arms, ammunition, and 
artillery; the death of sn many children of 
France as threw the whole country into 
mourning. He had left behind him cold and 
involuntary allies, changing fast into foes, 
and foes, encouraged by hia losses and his 
flight, threatening to combine P!urope -in 
one great crusade, having for its object the 
demolition of his power. No sovereign ev- 
er presented himself before his people in a 
situation more precarioua, or overclouded 
by such calamities, arrived or in prospect 
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Yet Napoleon came, and teemed but to 
■tamp on the earth, and armed legions arose 
at bia call : the doubts and dUcontents of 
the public disappeared aa misto at sun-risine, 
and the aame confidence which had attend* 
ed his prosperous fortunes revived in its full 
extent, despite of his late reverses. In the 
BM»Ui of April, his army vraa increased, as 
we have seen, by three hundred and uty 
thousand men, in addition to the great ffar- 
n^ooM maintained in Dantzick, Thorn, Mod- 
lin, Zamoek, Csenstochau, Custrin, &c. 
augmented as they now were by the remains 
of tbe Grand Army, which had found refuge 
in these places of strength. He had, be- 



sid' 6, an active levy of forces in Italy, and a 
very large army in Spain, notwithatanding 
all the draughts which hia preaent necessi 
ty had made nim briiig out of that slauffhter* 
house. Whether, thereforie, it was Napo- 
leon's purpose to propose peace or carry on 
war, he was at the head or a force little in-* 
ferior to that which he had heretofore tsooi* 
manded. 

Having thus nven some account of the 
internal state of France, it is flow neoeasary 
to look abroad, and examine the consequen- 
ces of the Russian campaign upon Europe in 
general. 



Mitral leaves tJu Grand Army abrupav.^ Eugene appoinUd in hia pJaee.—Meaturea ta- 
ken by the Kingof Pntaaiafor hie disenthraldom.^Argumente in hiefatour^ oppoeed 
to thoee ^ the French Ilietoriane.^He leave* Berlin/or Br eelau,^ Treaty etgiud be- 
tween Rueaia and Pnueia early in March.— Alexander arrivee at Breelau on \6th ; on 
the 16IA Pruana dedarta war againet France.— Warlike Preparaliona of Pruaava.-^ 
Univeraai enthuaiaam throughout aU the land.-Blucher appointed Oeneraiiaaimo.-^ 
Vindication qfthe Crown Prince qf Sweden for joining the Confederacy againat 
France.— Proeetdinga of Auatria.^ Unabated apirit and pretennona qf Napoleon.— A 
Regency ia appoinUd in France during hia absence , and Maria Louiaa appointed Re- 
gent, With nominai powera. 

The command of the relict of the Grand 
Army had been conferred upon M urat. when 
Napoleon led them at Smorgoni. It was of 
too painful and disagreeable a nature to af- 
ford any food tothe ambition of the King of 
Naples ; nor did he accept it as an adequate 
compensation for various mortifications 
which he had sustained during the campaign, 
and for which, as has already been notic- 
ed, he nourished considerable resentment 
against ois brother-in-law. Having, besides, 
Qiore of the soldier than of the general, war 
lost its charms for him when he was not 
dispUying his bravery at the head of his cav- 
alry ; and to augment his impatience, he 
became jealous of the authority which his 
wife was exercising at Naples during his ab- 
sence, and lonsed to return thither. He, 
thererore, hastily disposed of the troops in 
the various Prusaian fortresses recently 
enumerated, where the French maintained 
4prriBons, and suddenly left the army uoon 
Uie 16th January. Napoleon, incensod at 
bis conduct, announcea his departurcj and 
the substitution of Eugene, the Viceroy of 
Italy, in the general command of the army, 
with this note of censure :— " The Viceroy 
is more accustomed to the management of 
military affairs on a large scale, and besides, 
enjoys'tho full confidence of the Emperor." 
This oblique sarcasm greatly increased the' 
coldness betwixt the two brothers-in-law. 

Meantime, tbe Russians continued to ad- 
vance without opposition into Prussia, be- 
ing desirous, by their presence, to bring that 
country to the decision which they had 
long expected. Tbe manner in which 
Prussia nad been treated by France ^ the 
extreme contributiona which had been levi- 
ed from her : the threats which had been 
held out of altogether annihilating her as a 
state } tfte occupation of her fortresses, and 



the depriving her of all the rights of inde- 
pendence, constituted an abuse of the rights 
of conquest, exercised in consequence of 
superior force, which was sure to be ended 
so soon as that force ceased to be predom- 
inant Napoleon, it is true, had the affec- 
tation to express confidence in the friend- 
ship of Prussia in his adversity, which he 
baa never cultivated in prosperity. It 
would have been aa reasonable in the pa- 
tron of a Turkish cruiser, to expect his gal- 
ley-slaves to continue, out of a point of 
honour, to pull the oars, after the chain 
was broken which fettered them to their 
benches. . 

Accordingly, King Frederick took his 
measures to shake himself free of the 
French yoke : but he did so with wiadom 
and moderation. Whatever wronsa the 
Prussians had sustain^ ftom the French, 
the King of Prustia had sought no means 
of avensing them, even when routed ar- 
mies, falling back on hia dominions in a de- 
fenceless condition, might have been de-, 
stroyed, in their desolate sUte, by his peas- 
antry alone. Popular violence, arisinir 
from the resentment of longsuQered inju- 
ries, did indeed practise cruelties on thq 
French at Konigsberg and elsewhere j but 
it was against the will of the government, 
which suppressed them as much as possi* 
ble. The King did not take anj measures 
to intercept the retreat even of Napoleon 
himself, although there was ground to ex- 

Stct he might have come to that resolution, 
e renewed the armistice concluded bv 
D'Yorck ; he suffered the distreseed and 
froaen remains of the Grand Army to aug- 
ment the hostile garrisons which had oc/ 
eupied his own strongest fortresses. He 
observed, in short, aU the duties of an ally. 
^ou^ an imwilUng one, untU the wac, ib 
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which h« wu engift^d ai aa auxUitry, was 
totally ended, by the defeat and diaperaion 
of the army of his principal. It is the more 
proper to enter at largi^into this topic, be- 
oaase the French historian! asualljr mention 
tbe conduct of the Kin^ of Prussia on this 
occasion as defection, desertion, or some 
auch word, indicating a breach of faith. 
Nothing can be more unjust. 
, It was not, surely, to be expected, that 
Frederick was to subnuit his own dominions 
to the derastation of the Russians, by con- 
tinuing a war in which his share was only 
eerondary ; nor was it rational to believe, 
that a country so much oppressed would neg- 
lect the meana of emancipation which now 
presented themseWes. It is, therefore, no 
nsarrel that Prussia ahould have taken this 
favourable opportunity for throwing off a 
yoke which ahe had found so oppressive. 
Nay, it is believed, on good grounds, that 
Ibe course adopted by the Kins of Prussia 
was not only that of wisdom and patriotism, 
but even or necessity : for it is very proba- 
ble, that, if he had refused to lead his sub- 
jecU igainat the French, they might, in 
that moment of ezciution, have found some 
one else to have placed at the head of the 
government. He bad, as we have already 
said, denounced the convention entered 
into by D'Yorck and Massenbach, and or- 
dered them both to Berlin for the purpose 
of oodereoing trial. But the generals had 
remainea quietly in command of their 
troops, affording a strong example, that, had 
Frederick laboured ever so much for that 
turpose, it> would have been vain, if not 
Lazardoos, to have opposed his royal au- 
thority to the impulse of the national spir- 

Before the king took his final resolution, 
be resolved, as a measure of prudence, to 
•ecure his own person, lest, like Ferdinand 
and the Spanish Bourbons, he should be seiz- 
ed upon as a hostage. He therefoft sudden- 
ly left Berlin on ftd January 1813, and be- 
took himself to Breslau. where there were 
no French soldierv. Immediatelv after- 
wards he published an address to his peo- 
ple^ calling his armies together, and giving 
the signal to the patriotism of thousands 
who longed to arise in arms. The French 
ambassador was, nuvo*theless, invited to 
follow the King to Breslau, where a varie- 
ty of discussions immediately took place 
betwixt him and the Prussian cabinet. 

To the complaints of exactions and op- 
pressions of every kind, the French nego- 
tiators could only reply bv remindinff the 
Pressians, that mpoleon nad, after deci- 
•iT9 victory, suffered the nation to retain 
tba name of^independence, and the king to 
wear a precarious crown. A robber would 
have the same defence against restoring 
the booty he had acquired from a traveller, 
if lie stated, that though he had despoiled, 
he had not murdered him. It was by the 
ri|^t of the strongest that France had ac- 

2uired that influence over Prussia which 
be exercised so severely, and, according 
to the dictates of common sense and hu- 
oian nature, when the advantage was on 
Prussia's aid^i «ho bad a right to regain by 
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strength what she had lost by weakness 
Every obligation, according to the maxim 
of the Civil Law. is made void in the same 
manner in which it is rendered binding: 
as Arthegal, the emblematic champion of 
Justice, in Spenser's Allegory, decrees as 
law, that what the sea has brought the sea 
may resume. 

On the 1st of March, or about that period, 
Prussia, returning to a system whicn noth* 
ing but the extremity ofner circumstances 
had ever interrupted, signed a treaty of al-' 
liance, offensive ana defensive, wiui Rus- 
sia. On the 16th March, the Emperor 
Alexander arrived at Brealau. The meet- 
ing was affecting betwixt the two sove- 
reigns, who had k^en such intimate friends, 
and had always retained the same personal 
attachment tor each other, although the 
circumstances of controlling necessity had 
made them enemies, at a period when it 
was of importance to Russia to have as 
few foes as possible, thrown into the scale 
against her. The King of Prussia wept. 
"Courage, my brother," said Alexander; 
" these are the last tears which Napoleon 
shall cause you to shed." 

On the Ihth March, Prussia declared war 
against France. There is, in the paper 
containing this denunciation, much reason- 
ing respecting the extent of contributions 
due and received, which might have been 
summed up in the declaration, that" France 
had made Prussia her subject and her slave, 
but that now Prussia was enabled to act 
for herself, and shake off the fetters which 
violence had imposed on her." This real 
note was touched, where the manifesto de- 
clares, that, " Abandoned to herself, and 
hopeless of receiving any effectual succour 
from an ally who had declined to render 
her even the demands of justice, Prussia 
must take counsel of herself, in order to 
raise anew and support her existence as a 
nation. It was in the love and courage of 
his people that the King sought means to 
extricate himself, and to restore to hia 
monarchy the independence which is neeea- 
sary to insure the future prosperity of th^ 
kingdom." 

The Emperor Napoleon received thai 
declaration of war, with the calmness of 
one by whom it had been for some time 
expected. " It was better," he said, " to 
have a declared enemy than~a doubtful 
ally." By the Tnissians at large it was 
heard with all the rapture of gratified hope, 
and the sacrifices which they made^ not 
willingly only, but eagerly, show more 
completely than any thing else can, the 
^neral hatrej against France, and the feel- 
ings which that nation had excited during 
her career of success. 

From a country so trampled down and 
exhausted as Prpksia, it might have been 
thought slender means of warfare could be 
provided. Bat vengeance is like the teeth 
of the dragon, a seed which, wheresoever 
sown, produces a crop of warriors. Free- 
dom, too, was at stake ; and when a nation 
is warring for iU own rights, who shall 
place a limit to its exertions t Some prepa- 
ration had been made by the monarch 
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Tht Jealooty of France had limited the ex* 
•reiae of the Pniaaian militia to twenty-five 
thoaaand mea yearly. But the goyemment 
had contrived to dooble thia amount, by 
ealUng out the militia twice in the >ear, 
and tinning on the aecoud occaaion the 
aame number, but diSeront individuala, 
firom thoae who had been first summoned. 
Thoa, a certain portion of discipline had 
become general amOn|^ the Prussian youth, 
and, incited by the desire of their country's 
fireeidom, they rushed to battle against 
France aa to a holy warfare The means 
of providing artillery liad also been aeda- 
looaly augmented. Thia was not to be a 
war of poata or fortresses, but of fields of 
battle and of bayonets. Many therefore, 
of the braaa pieces of ordnance, which gar- 
nished the walls of such towns and fortress- 
es as were yet unoccupied by the French, 
had been re-caat, and converted into field- 
piecea. Money waa scarce, but E.igland 
waa liberal ; and beaides, the Pniaaian no- 
blea and burseasea taied themselves to the 
Qttermoat. Even the ladies gave up their 
diamonds and gold ornaments, for chaina 
and braceleta iMautifully wrought out of 
iron, the atate enjoying the advantage of 
the exchange. In a future age, tliese rel- 
ica, when found in the female caaket. will 
be more valuable than the richest Indian 
jewels. 

Meanwhile the reaentment and desire of 
revenge, which had so long smouldered in 
the bosoms of the Prussiana. broke forth 
with the force of a volcano. The youth of 
every description rushed to fill the ranks, the 
distinctions of birth were forgotten, nay, in 
a great meaaure aboliabedj no question 
waa asked it the Pruaaian, but whether he 
waa able and willing to assist in the libera- 
tion of his country. The students, the cul- 
tivation of whose minds generally adda to 
their feeling for national medom and na- 
tional bono'tti, arrayed themaelvea into bat- 
laliona and aquadrona. Some formed the 
Black Bands, who at thia time distinguish- 
ed themselves; others assumed the arms 
and dreaa of the Coaaaeka, whose name had 
become so terribly to the French. In sen- 
era], theae volanteera were formed into 
mounted and dismounted aquadrona of chaa- 
aeurs, whose appearance diflTered from that 
of the line only in their uniform being dark 
green, instead of blue. Their diaciptine, 
formed on a system deviaed by Scharnnorst, 
waa admirably calculated to give fresh lev- 
ies the degree of training and discipline 
necessary to render them serviceable, with- 
out pretending to give them the accuracy 
in detaila which experience alone can 
teach. 

In a few week* numeroua armiea were on 
foot, and Pruaaia, like a atrong man rousing 
himself from slumber, stepped forward to 
aasume her rank among independent na- 
tions. There could not bo a greater con- 
traat than between the aame nation in her 
hour of presumption, her period of depres- 
sion, ana her present form of regeneration. 
To the battle of Jena the Prussiana had 
marched aa to an aaaured conquest, with a 
iplendid army» weU-diapoi#d^ and admira- 



bly appointed, but conducted with that neg. 
ligence Which is inspired by a presumpcu- 
oua degree of confidence, and that pridb 
which goes before destruction. In the cam- 
paign of 1812, the Black Eaglea atooptog 
their diahonoured cresta beneath those of 
France, they went a discouraged and reluc- 
tant band or auxiliaries, to asaist in the de- 
atruction of that power, whoae aubjugatioii 
they were well aware muat lead to thetr 
own irretrievable jondage. And now, aucb 
waa the change of a few weeks, nay, not 
many days, that Prussia again entered th« 
lists with an army, still deficient in its ma- 
terial provisions, but composed ofaoldiere 
whose hearts were in the trim, whom 'mia- 
fortonea had taught caution, and oppression 
had roused to resistance ; who knew bir 
melancholy exoerience the strength of tbe^ 
powerAil adversary, out were not the leae 
disposed to trust in tneir own good aworda 
ana good cause. 

A leader was selected, admirably formed 
by nature to command a national army at 
aach a crisia. This waa the celebrated 
Bbcher, one of the few Prussian generals, 
who, even after the battle of Jnna, continu- 
ed to maintain the fame of the Great Fred- 
erick, under whom he had be^i trained, 
and to fight until every rav of bo^ie had 
been entirely destroyed. Thia high-spirii- 
ed aiid patriotic ofllcer had remained in ob- 
scurity during the long period of the French 
domination He was one of thoae aidcnt 
and inflexible charactera that were dreaded 
by Napoleon, whose generosity, however it 
might display itaelf otherwiae, was seldom 
observed to forgive those who had ahown a 
ateady and conscientious opposition to hfb 
power. Such men he held his enemies in 
every sense, personal aa welHaa political ; 
and, watched closely by the police, their 
safety could only be insured by living strict- 
ly retired. But now the old warrior sprang 
eagerly iVom hia obscure retreat, as, in the 
ancient Roman ehowa. a lion might hava 
leaped from his dark aen into the arena of 
the crowded amphitheatre, on which he was 
soon to act hia terrible part Blucher was, 
indeed, by character and disposition, th* 
very man whom the ligence and the tnis- 
sian nation required to support a national 
War. He waa not poasessed of war as a aci- 
ence, nor akilled in planning out the ob- 
iecti of a campaign. Schamhorst, and after 
him Gneisnau, were intraated with that 
part of the geoeral'a daty, as being com- 
pletely acquainted with strategie ; but in 
the field of battle no man possessed th* 
confidence of his soldiers so completely as 
General Blucher. The firat to advance, 
the last to retreat, he was seldom too much 
elated by victory, and never depressed by 
bad success. Defeated to-day, ne was as 
ready to renew the battle to-morrow. In 
his army was no instance of whole divisioas 
throwing down their arms, becauae they 
conceived their line broken or their flank 
turned. It waa hia system, that the greater 
part of fighting eoaaiats in taking and giving 
hard blowa, and on all oceaaionahe pre- 
sented himself with a good mce to th« 
bloody exercise. He was vigilant, too, as 
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taught by the es«reite of hit youth in the 
light eavalrv ; and so enterpritiog and ac- 
tive, that Napoleon waa heard to complain 
with hia acciiatomed aneer, that " he had 
more trouble from that old disaipatod hus- 
aar, than from all the generals of the allies 
beaide." Deeply resenting the injuries of 
his country, and hie own exile ^ Blucher's 
whole aoul was in the war against France 
and her Ruler j and, utterly devoid of the 
milder feelings of mode.n militarv leaders, 
he entered into hostilities with the embil- 
[ tered and personal animosity which Hanni- 
j bal entertained of old against the Roman 
name and nation.* Such were the charac- 
ter and energies of the veteran to whom 
Pruasia now confided the defence of her 
deareat rights, the leading of her youth, and 
the care of her freedom. 

Sweden, or, we ought rather to aay, the 
Crown Prince, had joined the confederacy, 
as already mentioned, and the spleen of 
Buonaparte, personal as well as public, had 
been oirected even more against him than 
against the King of Prussia. The latter 
was represented as a rebellioua and un- 
grateful vassal, the first as a refugee French- 
man who had renouneed4iiB country. 

The Last accusation, so grosslv urge4, 
was, if possible, more unreaaonabiy unjust 
than the first. The ties of our native coun- 
trr, strict and intimate as they are, may be 
dissolved in more ways than one. Its law- 
ful government may lie overthrown, and the 
Jaithfttl aubjecta of that government, exiled 
to foreign countriea for their adherence to 
it, may lawfuUv bear arms, which, in that 
case, aro not directed against the home of 
the(r fathera, but aoainstthe band of thievea 
and robbera by which it is temporarily oc- 
cupied. If this is not the case, what are 
we to think of the Revolution oC 1688, and 
the invasion of Kins William T In like 
manner, it is possible for a native of France 
«r Britain so to link himself with another 
country, as to transfer to it the devotion 
which, in the general caae, is only due to 
the land of his birth. In becoming the heir 
of the Crown of Sweden, Bernadotte had 
become in fact a Swede j for no one, cir- 
cumstanced as be waa, is entitled, in inter- 
weaving his personal fortunes with the fate 
of the nation which adopts him, to make a 
reserve of any case in which he can be call- 
ed to desert their intoreaU for that of anoth- 
er country, though originally hi a own. 

In aaauming a French general for their 
, Crown Prince. Sweden no doubt intended 
to give a pleoge that ahe meant to remain 
on terma of amity with France ; but it 
would be a wide step to argue from thence 
that it waa her purpose to subject herself aa 
acononered province to that empire, and to 
hold toe Prinoe whom she had chosen to be 
■o better than the lieutenant of Napoleon. 
This was indeed the construction which the 
French Emperor put upon the kingdoms of 
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his own creation^HoUand, Westphalia. 
Spain, and so forth. But in uiese countriea 
tlio -crowns were at least of his conferring. 
That of Sweden, on the other hand, was 
given by the Diet at Orebro, representing 
the Swedish people, to a person of their 
own election ; nor had Buonaparte anything 
to do in it fartner, than by consenting that 
a French subject should becomd King of 
Sweden; which consent, if available for 
anything, must be certainly held as releas* 
ing Bernadotte from every engagement to 
France, inconsistent with the duties of a 
sovereign to an independent kingdom. 

When, therefore, at a period only a fpw 
months aflerwardn. Napoleon autnorizejl 
piracies upon the Swedish commerce, and 
seized, with armed hand, upon the only por- 
tion or the Swedish territories which lay 
within his grasp., nothing could be more un- 
reasonable than to require, that because the 
Crown Prince was born in Bearn, he should 
therefore submit to have war made upon 
him in his capacity of King of Sweden, with- 
out making all the resistance in bis power. 
Supposing, what might easily have chanced, 
that Corsica had remained a constituent 
part of the British dominions, it would have 
been ridiculous to have considered Napo- 
leon, when at the head of the French gov- 
ernment, as bound by the duties of a liege 
subject of George ill. simply because he 
waa born at Ajaccio. Yet there is no di^ 
ference betwixt the cases, excepting in the 
relative size and importance of France and 
Corsica *, a circumstance which can have 
no influence upon the nature of tlie oblinp 
tions incurred^iy those who are bom in ttie 
two countriea. 

It may be readity granted, that a peraon 
in the situation of the Crown Prince must 
sufier as a man of feeling, when opposed to 
the ranks of his own countrymen. So must 
a judge, if unhappily called upon to sit in 
judgment and pronounce sentence upon a 
broUier, or other near relation. In both ca- 
ses, public duty roust take place of privata 
or personal sentiment. 

While the powers of the North formed 
this coalition, upon terms better concerted, 
and with forces of a different character Arom 
those which had existed upon former lese 
fortunate occasions, Austria looked upon the 
approaching strife with a hesitating and 
doubtful eye. Her reeard for a sovereim 
allied to her royal family by so close a tie 
aa Napoleon, had not prevented her cabinet 
from reeling alarm at the overgrown power 
of France, and the ambition of her ruler. 
She had reluctantly contributed an auxili^ 
ry force to the assistance of France in the 
last campaign, and had taken the posture 
of a neutral so soon as circumstances per* 
mitted. The restoration of independence to 
the world most restore to Austria the prov- 
inces which she had lost, especially Iilyria 
and the Tyrol, and at the aame time her in- 
fluence both in Italy and Germany. But 
this might be obtained from Napoleon disa- 
bled, and willing to purchase his ransom 
from the reprisala of sllied Europe, by sur- 
render of bis pretensions to universal mon* 
arcby 5 and Austria therefore concluded il 
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best to aMnme the office of mediator be- 
twixt France and the alliei, reeenring to 
henclf to tbrow ber aword into' the scalea, 
in cue tbe forcei and ambition of Napoleon 
ahottld again predominate ; while, on the 
other hand, ahould peace be restored by a 
treaty formed under Iier a'^picea, ahe would 
at once protect the aon-ir -law of her Em- 
peror, regain her lost provinces and decay- 
ed influence, and contribute, by destroying 
tbe arrogant pretenaiona of France, to the 
return of tranquillity to Europe. 

Otto, the Frencn Minister at Vienna, 
could already aee in the Austrian adminis- 
tration a disposition to revire the ancient 
claims whicn had been annulled by the vic- 
tories of Napoleon^ and wrote to hia court, 
even in the beginning of January, that they 
were already making a merit of not instant- 
ly declariiu; war against F*rance. A mission 
ot General Bubna to Paris put a more fa- 
▼onrable character upon the interference of 
the Austrian ministers. He informed the 
French cabinet that the Emperor Fran''i& 
Iras about to treat with France as a good.il 
ly, providing Auatria was permitted also to 
treat with others as an independent nation. 

It was in short the object of Austria, be- 
■idea reo< vering her own losses, (of which 
that cabinet, constantly tenacious of its ob- 

t'ects, as it is well known to be, had never 
oat sight,) to reaton*, aa far aa poaaible, 
some equilibrium of power, by which tbe 
other atatea, of which the Curopean repub- 
lic was compoaed, might become, aa for- 
inerly, goaranteea for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of each other. Such waa not the 
ayatem of Napoleon. He would gladly 
^tify any atate who aaaisted him in hov- 
tilities against, and the destruction of anoth- 
er, with a handsome share of the spoil j but 
it waa contrary to his policy to allow any 
one a protecting veto in behalf of a neutral 
power. It was according to his system, in 
tbe present case, to open to Austria his de- 
termination to destroy Prussia entirely, and 
to assure her of Silesia as her share of the 
booty, if she would be his ally in the war. 
But nc found, t'^ his surprise, that Austria 
had adopted a different idea of policy, and 
that ahe rather saw her interest in support- 
ing the wesk a^inst the strong^, than, while 
grasping atselosh objects, in winking at the 
engrossing ambition of the ruler of France. 
Neither did he leave the Austrian cabinet 
long in the belief, that his losses had in any 
degree lowered his lofty pretensions, or in- 
duced him to descend from the high claims 
waich he had formed of universal sovereign- 
ty. Fropi his declarations to the Senate 
and Representative Body of France, one of 
two things was plain } either that no sense 
of past misfortunes, or fear of those which 
might arrive, would be of any avail to in- 
duce him to abandon the most unjustifiable 
of his usurpations, the most unreasonable-of 
his pretensions ; or else that he waa deter- 
mined to have hia armed force re-eatabliab- 
cd, and hit aword once more in hia hand ; 



nay, that he had aettled that a Wctory or 
two ahould wash out the memory of his re- 
treat from Moacow, before he would enter 
into any treaty of pacification. 

The notes in the Moniteur, during thia 
winter of 1812-13, which were always writ- 
ten by himself, contained Buonaparte's bold 
defiance to Europe, and avowed his inten- 
tion to maintain, abreast of each other, the 
two wars of Spain and Germany. He pro- 
posed at once to open the campaign in Ger- 
many, (though he bad lost the alliance both 
of Prussia and Austria,) with an army of 
double the amount of that which marched 
against Russia, and to reinforce and keep 
up the armies of Spain at their complete ea- 
Ubl'ishment of 30U,000 men. ''If auy one 
desired," he said, " the price at which he 
was willing to grant peace, it bad been ex- 
pressed in the Duke of Bassano's letter to 
Lord Castlereagh, before commencement 
of the campaign of 1812." 

When that document is referred to, it 
will be found to contain no cession whatev- 
er on the part of France, but a proposal thit 
England should yield up Spain, (now almost 
liberated,) to hia brother Joacph, with the 
admission that, Portugal and Sicily, none of 
which kingdoms Napoleon had the means 
of making a serious impression upon, might 
remain to their legitimate sovereigns. In 
other Words, he would desist from preten- 
sions vi^ich be had no means to make good, 
on condition that every point, which waa 
yet doubtful, ahould be conceded in hia fa 
vour. 

It waa eatrayagant to auppoae that Brit* 
ain, ader the deatruction occasioned by the 
Russian retreat, would accept terms which 
were refused when Napoleon was at the 
head of his fine army, and in the full hope 
of conquests. When, therefore, Austria of- 
fered herself as a mMiator at the court of 
St. James's, the English ministers content* 
ed themselves with pointins out the extrav- 
agant pretensions expressed by France, in 
documents uilderstood to be authentic, and 
demanding that these should be disavowed, 
and some concessions made or promised by 
Napoleon, ere they would hamper them- 
selves by any approach to a treaty. 

Upon the whole, it was clear, that the 
fate of the world was once mure committed 
to the chance of war, and that probably 
much more human blood must be spilled, 
ere any principles could be settled, on 
which a general pacification might be 
grounded. 

A step of state policy was adopted by 
Napoleon, obviously to conciliate his i^ 
ther-itt-Iaw, tbe Austrian Emperor. A Re- 
gency was established during his absence, 
and the Empress, Maria Louisa, was named 
Regent But her authority was curtailed 
*of ul real or effectual power : for he re- 
served to himself eiclusively the privilego 
of presenting all decrees to be passed by ^ 
the. Senate, and the Empress had only tl<tt 
right to preside in that body. 
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M«te of ike fVmeh Orund Army.^Th* Rtunanu advance and thaw tkemtelvu oh IM 
£lbt Joined everuwhere by the inhabUantM.— The Ftineh evacuate Berlin and retreat 
on the Elbe,'-The Crown PHnee t^ Stoedenjoim the AUiet, with 35,000 men.— 
Dresden i§ oeeupied by the Sovereigns qfRuteia and Pftueia.-^Marehal Btaeieree 
kiUed on Ut Jlay—Batae qf Lutzen fought on the 2d.— The AtUee lose 20,000 mm 
in kitted and wnmded, and the Fieneh keep the field, afttt very dreadful lo9e.--TkM 
AUiee retire to Bautxen.—Hamburg taken poseeasian of by the Danes a$td French.^ 
Battle of Bautzen fought on the 20<A and ilst May, with great loss on both sides, the 
French remaining masters qf the field.-' The AjUes retire in eood order.-;- The Preneh 
Generate, Bruyeres and Duroc, kiUed on the f^.—Grttf qf NapoUonfor the Death 
qfthe tattfr.—An Armistice signed on ilh June. 



Wk ma«t OBce more look oat opoo Germa- 
ny, to which country, bo long the scene on 
which were fought the quarrels oF Europe. 
the success of the Russians, and the total 
discomfiture of the army of Napoleon, had 
vgain remoTed the war. We left the wrecks 
ot the Grand Army thronging in upon the 
fortresses held by their countrymen in 
Prussia, where they were deposited as fol- 
lows : — 



fifiOOn 



Into Thorn wsrs thrown by Unrat, 

before ke left the Oraod Arnv 
lntoModlin« .... 
IntoZamoao, .... 4^1100 
Into Graudrats, Pnusians, . 9jOM 
Into Dar.txio, .... 30,000 

54/100 

This total of fifty-four thousand men 
comprehended the sole remaining part of 
what Napoleon continued to call Uie Grand 
Army of Russia; in which country, howev- 
er, not one-thinl of them had ever be^n, 
having been employed in Lithuania or Vol- 
fcynia, and having thus escsped the horrors 
of the retreat. Almost all these troops 
were sickly, some distrtsssingly so. The gar- 
rison towns were, however, nlrad with them, 
and put in a state of defence judged sufficient 
to have checked the advance of the Russians . 

It would, in all probability, have done so 
upon an^ oceaaion of ordinnry war ; for Rus- 
sia having not onlj gained back Lithuania, 
but taken possession of Wstmv. and that 
Mrt of Poland which formerly belonged to 
Prussia, ought not, in a common case, to 
have endannred her success by advancing 
beyond the Vistula, or by plunging her ar- 
mies into Silesia, leaving so many fortress- 
•s in the rear. But the condition of Prus- 
eia, waiting the u.ivsl of the Russians as a 



be resisted, although oncjuestionab!^ there 
was a risk incurred in giving way to it. The 
various fortreeses were therefore masked 
with a certain number of troops ; and the 
Russian light corps advancing beyond the 
tine even m the Oder, began to show diem- 
•elves on the Elbe, joined everjrwhere by 
the inhabitanta of the country, who, influ- 
enced by the doctrines of the Tunnd- 
Band, and fired with detestation of the 
French, took arms wherever their deliver- 
ers appeared. The French everywhere re- 
tired, and Prince Eugene, evacuating Ber- 



lin, retreated upon the Elbe. It seemed 
as if the allies hndcome armed with lighted 
matches, and the ground had been strewed 
with gunpowder ; so readily did the Ger- 
mans rise in arms at th 3 Honrrs of a body 
of Cossacks, or even at the distant gleam 
of their lances. The purpose of the war 
was not, however, to procure partial and 
desultorf risings, from which no per nv 
nent benefit could be expected : bnt to pre- 
pare the means of occupying the north of 
Germany by an army conducted by one of 
the most celebrated generals of the a^, and 
possessed of regular strength, sufficient to 
secure what advantages miffbt be gained, 
and thus influence (he final decision of the 
eventful campaign. 

While the light troops of Russia and 
Prussia overran Germany, st least the east- 
em and northern provinces, the Kin^ of 
Sweden, in virtue of the convention rot6 
which he had entered at Abo, crossed over 
to Stralsund in the month of May 1813^ 
with a contingent amounting to S5,000 meq, 
and anxiously awaited the junction which 
was to have placed under his command 
such corps of Russians and Germans at 
should increase his main body to 80,600 or 
100,000. With such a force, the Crowi| 
Prince proposed to undertake the ofTensive, 
and thus to compel Napoleon, when he 
should take the field, to make head at once 
against this force upon his left flank, and 
defend himself in front against the advanc- 
ing armies of Russia and Prussia. "Hie 
Kroclamations of independence sent abroad 
y the aVlies, made them friends wherever 
they came : and three flying corps, under. 
Csernichen, Tettenbom, and Winzenze* 
rode, spread alo.ig both sides of the Elbe. 
The French retreated everywhere, to co.i- 
centrate themselves under the walls of 
Ma^eburg, and other forti.led places, of 
which they still held possession. Mean- 
time, Hamburg, LuBeck, and other towns, 
declared for Uie allies, and received tneir 
troops with an alacrity, which, in the case 
of Hamburg, was severely punished by 
subsequent events. 

Thv French general, Morand, endieav- 
onred to put a stop to the stream of what 
was termed defection, and occupied Lnne- 
t>erff, which had declared for the allies, 
with nearly four thousand men. His tntope 
were already in the place, and about to pro- 
ceed, it was said, to establish military tri 
hunals, and punish the political crimes of 
the citiiens^ when the RoasiMui, oonunBnd* 
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make anj ittempt in that direction; and 
they were thus in a sitaation equally eon- 
▼enient for receiving reinforcementa, or re- 
tiring upon Silesia, in case of bcioff attack- 
ed ere Buch auccours came up. They also 
took measurea for concentrating their army, 
by calling in their advanced corpe in all di- 
rections. - 

One of the most unpleasant consequences 
was, their being obliged upon the whole 
line to withdraw to the right side of .the 
Elbe. Czernicheflf and Tettenborn, whose 
appearance had occasioned Hamburg, and 
Oilier towns in that direction, to declare 
themselves for the good cause, and levy 
men in behalf of the allies, were now 
under the necessitv of abandoning them lo 
the vengeance or the French, who were 
certain to treat them as revolted subjects. 
The fate of Hamburg in particular, in itself 
a town so interesting, and which had dis- 
- tittguished itself by the number and spirit 
of the volunteers which were raised there 
in the cause of the allies, was peculiarly 
tantalizing. 

.No sooner were the main body of the al« 
Ties withdrawn on the 9th May, than the 
place was fiercely attacked by Davoust at 
the head of 5000 or 6000 men, uttering de- 
nunciations of vengeance against the city 
for the part it hod taken. When this force, 
^hicb tney possessed no adequate means of 
repelling, was in the act of approaching to 
storm the place, the alarmed citizens of 
Hamburg, to their own wonder, were sup- 
ported by Danish artillery and gun-boats, 
sent from Altona to protect the city. This 
kindness hod not been expected at the hand 
of the Danes, who had as yet been under- 
stood to be the allies of France. But the 
reality was, tliat ais the Danish treaty with 
the allies was still in dependence, it was 
thooght that this voluntary espousal of the 
cause of their neighbour might have a good 
effect upon the negotiation. Sometning 
perhaps might arise from the personal zeal 
of Blucher, the commandant of Altona, 
who was a relation of the celebrated Prus- 
sian general. The Danes, however, after 
this show of friendship, evacuated YTamburg 
on the evening of tbe 12th of May, to re- 
turn shortly after in a very diflTcrcat cliarao- 
ter; for it being in the interval ascertained 
that the allies were determined to insist up- 
on Denmark's ceding Norway to Sweden, 
and the news of the battle of Lutzen seem- 
ing to show that Napoleon's star was bo- 
deming again pre-eminent, the Danish 
Prince broke off his negotiation with tlie 
allies, and returned to his league, offensive 
and defensive, with France. 

Tlie hopes and fears of the citizens of 
Hamburg wore doomed to be yet further 
tantalized. The Crown Prince of Sweden 
was at Strolsund with a considerable army, 
and 3000^ Swedes next appeared for tKe 
purpose ot protecting Hamburg. But as this 
Swedish army, as alrcadv mentioned, was 
intended to be augmented to the number of 
90,000, by reinforcements of Russians and 
Prossians which had not yet appeared, and 
Vhich the Crown Prince was solicitinff with 
iba utmost anxiety, he could not divide hi3 



forces without risking the grand objects for 
which this large force was to .be eoUocted, 
and the additional chance of his Swedish ar- 
my, of whose blood he was jnstly and wise- 
ly frugal, being destroyed in detail. We 
may add to this, that from a letter address- 
ed by the Crown Prince to Alexander, at 
this very period, it appears he was agitated 
widi the greatest doubt and anxiety con- 
cerning the arrival of these imppitant rein- 
forcements, and justly apprehensive for the 
probable consequences of their being delay- 
ed. At such a crisis, therefore, he was m 
no condition to throw any port of his forces 
into Hamburg as a permanent garrison. 

The reasons urged for withdrawing tbo 
Swedish troops seem sufficient, but the 
condition of the citizens of Hamburg waa 
not the less hard, alternately deserted bir 
Russians, Danes, and Swedes. On the 30th 
of May, 5000 Danes, now the ollies of 
France, and 1500 French troops, took poa* 
session of the town, in the name of Napo*. 
Icon. They kept good discipline, and only 
plundered after the fashion of regular exac- 
tions ; but this occupation was the prehida 
to a train of distresses, to which Hamburg 
was subjected during the whole continu- 
ance of the war. Meanwhile, though this 
forlorn city waa lost for the time, the war 
continued in its n^hbourhood. 

Tbe gallant Czemieheff, as if to atrenga 
himself^ for the compulsory retreat of bis 
Cossacks from Hamburg, contrived near 
Habentadt, to cut off a body of French in- 
fantry, forming a hollow square of muskes 
ry, and having fourteen field-pieces. It 
was seen on this occasion, that these sons of 
the desert were something very different 
from miserable hordes, as they were term- 
ed in the language witb which the French 
writers, and Napoleo» himself, indulged 
their spleen. At one shsill whoop of their 
commander, they diapersed themselves 
much in the manner of a fan when thrown 
open J at another signal, each horseman, 
acting for himself, came on at full gallop. 
Thus tliey escaped in a considerable de» 
gree the nre of the enemy, which oouldnot 
be pointed against any moss, penetrated the 
square, took the cannon, made prisonlftts 
near 1000 men, and piked or sabred more 
than seven hundred, not a Frenchman es- 
caping from the field of battle. This skir- 
mish was so successfully managed on Cser- 
nichefTs part, that a French force, muchsu^ 
perior to his own, came up in time to see 
the execution done, but not to render as- 
sistance to their countr^onen. 

In the meanwhile Dresden was the seene 
of polittoal negotiations, and its neighbour- 
hood resounded with the din of war; Count 
Bubna, on the part of the Austrian Eimxiror, 
made tlie strongest remonstradces to Baonap 
parte on the subject of a general peace, 
while it seems probable that Napoleon En- 
deavoured to dazzle the cabinet of Vienna 
with such views of individual advantage as 
to make her declare without scruple for his 
side. Tbe audiences of Count Bubnawere 
prolonged till long past midnight, and'iiiat* 
ters of^the last importsnoe seemed 4o be on 
der discussion. 
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The war was for » fow dsjpt coafiatd to 
•kimialief of dooMAil and altenata aac- 
cam, miintainad on the rigbt iMak of tha 
Danuba. On tba 12tb Mvr, Nay croaaad 
tha rivar naar Torgan. ana manacad tha 
Pmasian tarritoriaa, diracting bimaalf on 
Sprambaig and Hoyanwaidar, aa if threat^ 
«nittg Bertin, wbieh waa only protactad by 
Bnlow and hia anny of obaanration. Tbo 
Mirpoaa waa nrobabiy, far axctting aa alarm 
rer tha Pmaaian caphaf, to indnca tha al^ 
liaa to laava thatr ationg poaition at Bant- 
aan. Bat thay ramasnod stationary thava, 
ao that Napolaoa moTod forward to dia- 
lodga tham in paraon. On tha 18th Mny 
ha qnittad Draadan. In hia road towards 
Bautsaa, ha paaaad tha ruina of tha baauti- 
ftil littla town of Biachoffswardar, and ax> 
Moaaad partionlar aynmalhy upon finding it 
nad baan bomt by tba rranch aoldiary, atler 
ar naar tha spot with a body of 
Ha daclarao that ha would ra- 
bvUd tha plaea, and aaUudly praaantad tha 
iahabitanta with 100,000 finnoa iowarda ra- 
IMiringlhair loaaaa. On othar oceaaiona, 
riding whara tha racantly woondad had not 
boon yot ramovad. ha aqmaaad, aa indaod 
wia hia cnalom, for he could noTor Tiaw 
bodily pain wtthont aympathy, a vary con- 
aidanble dagrea of aansioiU^. 

" Hia woond ia inenrdbla. Sire," aaid a 
anrgaon, upon whom ho waa laying his 
arden to attand to ona of those miserable 
obiectt. 

^Tiy, howerer," said Napoleon: and 
added in n aappreaaed voice; — "There 
«rill alwaya be one fewer of them,''— mean- 
ins, donbtleaa, of the Tietimaof his wan. 

mpoleon'a ia not the only instance in 
which men have trembled or wept, at look- 
faur upon the detaila of miaery which have 
foUowed in conaeqnence of aorae abatract 
rHoltttioM of their own. 

Arriving at Baniaen on the Slat, the Em- 
peror in person reconnoitrfd the .formida- 
ble poaition of the alliea. They were 
fonued to the rear of the town of Bautaen, 
which waa too mach advanced to make a 
Mrt of their poaMon, and had the Spree in 
their ftont. Their ri^t wing rested on 
fortified eminences, their left noon wooded 
htUa. On their rignt, towarda Hoyerswer- 
dor, they were waiBhed by Ney and Lau- 
riaton, who.iOf coarse, were prepared to act 
in commanication wilA Napoleon. Bat the 
illiea disenneerted thia part of the Empe- 
rqr> 0duime with aingolar addraaa and 
betdneaa. They aurpriaed, by a movement 
lEOin their riffht, a eolamn or 7000 Italians, 
and ao entitely routed them, that thoso who 
eaoaped diapeicaed and fiea into Bohemia : 
aAmwhioh eapkoit, Pa Tolly and D'Yorcli, 
who bad commanded the attacking division, 
again united themaelvea with the main 
ferae of the alliea, and reaumed their place 
in the line. 

Ney moved to the support ofthe ItaUana, 
bvt loo late either for rescue or revcuige. 
0a «nited bimaalf with the Emperor about 
throe in tbf afternoon, and the army accom- 
pliriMd tl^e paaaage rf the Spree at diifer- 
•nl poinK in front of the aUied army. Na- 
pqle« fiMl |ia head-qujarteca uk m djp- 



aeited town of Bantsen ; and his army, ad- 
vancing towarda the enemy alowly and with 
caution, bivonncked, with their line es« 
tending north and aouth, and their front to 
the allies. The latter concentrated them- 
selves with the same caution, abandoning 
whatever pointa they thought too distant to 
be effectually maintained} their position 
covering the princioal road towards Zittau, 
and that to Goeiiita; their right wing 
(Pruaaiana) reating upon the fortified heighta 
of Klein, and Klein Bautaen, which were 
the keya of the position, while the left 
wiim, (compoaed of Rnssiana,) wassttpport* 
ed by wooded hills. The centre was ren* 
dered unapproachable by commanding bat- 
teriea. 

As it was vain to think of atorming such 
a poaition in fr^ot, Napoleon had recooroo 
to the manmuvre of modern war, which no 
general better ondentood,— that' of turning 
it, and thereby rendering it unserviceable. 
Ney was, therefore, directed to make a con- 
siderable circuit aroond the Russian eztremo 
riffht, while their left waa attacked more 
cloaely by Oodinot, who waa to engage their 
attention by nttempting to occupy ue \al- 
leya, and deboucniuff from the hilla on 
which they rested. For this last attempt 
the Ruaaiana were prepared. Milorado* 
vitch and the Prince of Wirtemberg made 
good the defence on this point with extreme 
gallantly, and the fortone of the day, not- 
withstanding the great exertions of Buona- 
parte, seemed to be with the allies. The 
nest attempt was made on the fortified 
heiriiu on tne right of the allies, defended 
by tne Prussians. Here also Napoleon en- 
countered great difficulties, and sustajned 
much loss. It was not till he brought up 
all his reserves, and combioed them for 
one of thoee desperate exertions » which had 
so often turned the fate of battle, that he 
waa able to succeed in his purpose. The 
attack waa conducted by Soult, and it waa 
maintained at the point of the bayonet. 
At the price of nearly four houra' struggle, 
in the course of which the heights were 
often gained, lost^iand again retaken, the 
French remained masten of them. 

At the very time when their right point 
of support was carried by the French, the 
corps of Ney, with that of Lauriston and 
that of Regnier, amottntingto sixty then- 
sand men, had eatabliaheo themselves in 
the enemy's rear. It was then that Blu- 
cher was compelled to evacuate thoA 
heights which he had defended so long and 
so valiantly. 

But although the allies were thus turned 
upon both flanks, and their wings in con- 
sequence forced in upon their centre, their 
retreat waa as orderly as it had been after 
the battle of LuUen. Not a gun was taken, 
scarce a priaoner made ; the allies retirea 
as if on the parade, placed their guna in po- 
aition wherever the around permitted, and 
repeatedly compellea the punuen to de- 
ploy, fbr the purpoae of turning them, in 
which operation the French auflfered 
greatly. 

The night cloaed, and the only decided 
advanta^ which Kapole6n had derived 
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•4 bj the aetif e Cwratcheff, luddeiilj ap- 



vnd, forced their wat sWbrd in h«ad in- 
tfae town, and oo 2d April 1813, killed 
er took prisonera the whole of Morand*s 
eeipf. The Viceroy, Eagene, attempted 
to impoae aome boanda' on the aud.«city 
ftow manifeated b^ the alliea, by striking a 
bold Mow upon hia aide. He marched and- 
daely from the neiffbhenrhood of Magde- 
barg. with a Tiew of anrprisioff Berlin ; bot 
waa himaelf aarpriied at Mockem, driven 
bask, defeated, and obliged to abuthioMelf 
up in Magdebuig, where he waa blocka- 
ded. 

The predomiaance of the alltee in' the 
■oiih or Germany, teemed now ao effectu* 
■Uy ascertained, that the warmest adhe- 
rents of France appeared dispoaed to desert 
her eanae. Denmark began to treat with 
the alliea, and even on one oceaaion, aa 
will be hereafler noticed, made a demoa- 
atrsiion to join them in arms. 

The King of Saxony, who had been al- 
ways Napoleon'a moataineere friend, dared 
not now abide the atorm. He retreated to 
a place of aecurity in Franconia,- while hia 
army separated diemselves from the French, 
and, throwing themselTea into Torgan, be- 
gan to etipaiate for a neutrality, which 
wonld probably have terminated like that 
of IVYoroky in their actually joining the al- 
liea. 

Davooat retreated to the northwarda, afler 
blowing up the fine bridge at Dresden, 
amid the tomnltuaiy opposition and execra^ 
tion of the inhabitants. Dresden itself soon 
after became the head-quarters of the Em- 
peror of Russia and Kins of Praasia, who 
were received with joyful acclamations by 
all classes of the citixens. 

In like manner, three of the fortresses 
held by the French in Prussia-^Thorn, 
Spandau, and Csenstochau— surrendered to 
the allies, and afforded hope that the French 
night be dislodged firom the rest in the 
oourse of the summer. Bat th* farther re- 
aolta of the activity of tiie allied generals 
were in a great measure prevented, or post- 
poned, by the arrival of tiie numerous for- 
cea which Napoleon had so speedily levied 
to restore his late losses. 

It would be severe to eivo the name of 
rsahness to the conduct of the allies, in this 
bold advance into the middle and north of 
Germany. A great part of their power waa 
of a mend character, and connisted in acting 
npon the feelings of the Germans, who were 
enchanted with the orospect or freedom and 
indapendencew Still there wo mvch au- 
dacity in the allied monarcha venturing 
aeroas the Elbe, and subjecting themselves 
*o the encounter of Napoleon and hia nu- 
meroua leviea, before their own reaourcea 
had been brouriit forward. It waa now, 
however, no time to diapote which plan 
eaght to have been preferred; the aove- 
•atgna of Roaaia and Pruaaia had no other al- 
taraative than to follow out boldly that from 



bich they could not now retreat. 

Emoo, at the approach of the 
French leviea throogn the passes of the 
nnriagian moantaiaa, removed from Mag- 
iabarg, and formed ainaotion with them on 
^ViL. II. R 1 



the Saale. The force in total wAi amount 
to 116/XX) present in the field ; tte greater 
part, however, were new levies, ana many 
almost Dftere boys. The allied army waa 
collected kowmnfs Leipeic, and lay full in 
Napoleon's road to that city, and from 
thence to Dresden, which was the^point on 
which he advanced. 

It has been tbonght that the plaina of Lut- 
xen wonld have been the moat advantageoua 
field of battle for the alliea, whoae atrength 
lay in their fine body of cavalry; to wmc\ 
it baa been replied, that they expected to 
encoonler Buonaparte on the other aide of 
the Saale, and there to have obtained open 
around for their cavalry, and a field fitting 
for their jrenseaoce in the plains of Jena. 
But though the activity of the allies had of 
late been suflScient to distress Napoleon'a 
lieutenants, it waa not aa yet adequate to 
match that of the Emperor himaeir 

An important change had lately taken 
place in their army, by the death of the vet. 
eran Koutousoff, m whoae place Wittgen. 
stein had aaeeeeded to the aopreme com- 



Skirmiahea took place at Weiasenfels and 
Posema, upon S9th April and 1st May, on 
which laat day an event occurred distress- 
ing to Buonaparte's feelinsra A conteat 
took place in the defile of Rippach. near Po- 
sema, which waa only remarkable for the 
death of an excellent officer. Marabal Bea- 
sieres, whose name the reader muat remem- 
ber aa the leader of Napoleoo'a household 
troops, fromJthe time they bore the humble 
name of Guides, until now that they were 



the Imperial Guard, and he their Colonel- 
general, coming up to see how the action 
went, waa killed by a cannon-shot. Hia bo- 



dy was covered with a white sheet, and the 
loss concealed aa long aa posaible from the 
Guarda, who were much attached to him. 
Upon a former occasion, when hia hotae 
was killed, Buonaparte told him he waa 
oblifled to the bullet, for making it known 
to him how much he was beloved, since the 
whole Guard had wept for him. His time 
was, 4iowe ver, now come. He was sinceia-^ 
ly lamented by Napoleon, who was thus, 
when the world waa going harder against 
him than formerly, deprived of an eany and 
attached follower. 

But the war kept iu pace. The French 
army continned to advance upon Leipaic on 
the south ; the allies approached from the 
north to defend the place. 

The centre of the French army was sta- 
tioned at a village called Kayft. It waa un- 
der the command of Ncy. He waa sustain- 
ed by the Imperial Guard, with ita fine ar- 
tillery, drawn up before the well-known 
town of Lntaen, which, having seen the last 
conflict of Guatavui Adolphus, was now to 
witneas a more bloody tragedy. Marmont, 
who commanded the right, extended aa far 
aa the defile of Posema, and rested with hia 
left upon the centre. The left wing of 
the French reached from Kaya to the EUter 
As they did not expect to be brought to ac- 
tion in that place, or upon that dav, (May 
2d , ) Napoleon waa preaaing forward from hsa 
right, tanriatoa being at the head of the 
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volnmn, with the parpoM ofpoMeMiog him- 
•olfoTLeiptic, behind which b« expected 
to eee the army of the allies. 

Bot these, encoartged by the pretence of 
the Emperor Alexander and King of Prussia, 
had formed the daring resolution of marcho 
ing southward along tne left bank of the El- 
■ter during the night, transporting them* 
■elves to the right bai^ in the mormng, and 
assaulting, with the choicest of their troops, 
under Blucher, the centre of the French, 
led t^ Ney. The fury of the attack was ir- 
resistiUe, and in despite of a most obstinate 
defence, the allies obtained possession of 
Kaya, the point on which the centre of the 
French army rested. This was a crisis wor- 
thy of Napoleon's genius, and he was not 
wanting to himself; Assailed on the flank 
when in the act of adTancing in column, he 
yet contrived, by a masterly movement, to 
wheel up his two wings, so as in turn to 
outflank those of the enemy. He hurried in 
person to bring up his Guard to support the 
centre, which was in fact nearly broken 
tiirough. The combat was the more des- 
perate and deplorable, that^n the one side, 
fought the flower of the rrussian youth, 
which had left their universities to support 
the cause of national honour and freedom; 
and, on the other, the younff men of Paris, 
many 9f them of the best rank, who bravely 
endeavoured to sustain their country's long 
pre-eminent claim to victory. Both com- 
bated under the eyes of their respective 
■overeigns, maintained the honour of their 
country, and paid an ample tribute to the 
carnage of the day. 

The battle las'ed for several hours, before 
k could be judgibd whether the allies would 
carry their point by breaking through the 
French centre, or whether the French, be- 
fore sustaining that calamity, would be 
able to wheel their wings upon the flanks 
of the allies. At length the last event be- 
jnuD to be anticipated as the most probable. 
The distant discharge of musketry was seen 
on right and left closing inwards on the cen- 
tral tumult, and recognized for the fire of 
Macdonald and Bertrand, who commanded 
the French wings. At the same time th« 
Emperor made a successful struggle to re- 
cover the village of Kaya, and the allies, 
extricating themselves skilfally from the 
combat, led back their ezhausled forces 
from between the forceps, as we may term 
it, formed by the closing wings of Napoleon, 
without further loss than the carnage sus- 
tained in the field of battle. But that was 
immense. The allies lost twenty thousand 
men in killed and wounded. Among these 
was Schamhorst, one of the best staff-offi- 
cers in Europe, and who had organized with 
soch ability the Prussian landwehr and vol- 
unteers. The Prince Leopold of Hesse 
Hombourg, and the Prince of Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz. nearly allied to the royal family of 
Englana, were also killed. The veteran 
Blucher was wounded, but refusing to re- 
tina, hsd his wounds dressed upon the field 
6f battle. Seven or eight French generals 
were alao slain or wounded, and Uie loss of 
(he French army was very severe. , 

T^ffo eircvmsttaces greatly assisted to 



decide the fate of the aetioH. General Ber* 
trand, who was not come op when it began, 
arrived in time to act upon the left of the 
allies, and to permit Marmont, whose place 
he occupied, to unite himself in the hour 
of need, to the deTence of the centre. On 
the part of the alliea, on the contrary, the 
division of Miloradovitch, from some mis- 
take or want of orders, never came into ae* 
tion. Few priaonersp and no artillery, were 
taken. The allies moVed off in safety, pro- 
tected bv their fine cavalry, and the solo 
trophy bi the victors was the poasession of 
the bloody field. 

But Napoleon had need of renown to an- 
imate his drooping partizana ; and acconl* 
ingly the battle was scarce ended ere the 
most exaggerated reports of the Emperor's 
success were despatched to every friendly 
court, and even so far as Constantinople. 
The very best of Napoleon's rhetorical or- 
naments were exhausted on this occasion. 
The battle of LuUen was described as hav- 
ing, like a clap of thunder, pulverised all 
the achemes of the allies i and the cloudv 
train of intrigues, formed oy the cabinet of 
St. James's, as having been destroved, like 
the Gordian knot under the sword of Alexan- 
der. The eloqueuce of Cardinal Maury, 
who said Te Deum on the occasion at Paris, 
was equally florid j until at length his won- 
der was raised so high, as scarce to admit 
that the hero who surmounted so many dif- 
ficulties, performed so many duties, united 
BO much activity to so much foresight, such 
brilliancy of conception to such accuracy 
of deUil, was only, after all, a mortal like 
himself and the congregation. 

The battle of LuUen had indeed results 
of importance, though inferior by far to 
those on which such nigh colouring was be- 
stowed bv the court chaplain and the bul- 
letins. The allied monarcbs fell back upon 
the Mulda, and all hope of engaging Saxo- 
ny in the general cause was necessarily ad- 
journed. The French troops were again 
admitted into Torgau by the poaitive order 
of their Sovereign, notwithstanding the op- 
position of the Saxon general Tluelman. 
The King of Saxony returned from Prague, 
his last place of refuge, and came to Thtv- 
den on the 12th. Napoleon made a milita- 
ry fete to receive the good old monarch, 
and conducted him in a kind of triumph 
through his beautiful capiul. It could af- 
ford but little pleasure at present to the pa- 
ternal heart of Frederick Ausustus; fbr 
while that part of Dresden wnicb was on 
the left side of the Elbe was held by the 
French, the other was scarcely evacuated 
by the allies ; and the bridge of boats, burnt 
to the water's edge, was still the subject of 
contest betwixt the parties—the French 
seeking to repair, the allies to destroy it. 

Another consequence of the battle of 
Lutzcn was, that the allies could no longer 
maintain themselves on the Elbe. The 
main army, however, only retired to Baut- 
zen, a town near the sources of the Spree, 
about twelve French leagues from Dresden, 
where they selected a strong position. An 
army of observation, under Bnlow.was des- 
tined o cover Berlin, should tue enemy 
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•jble groondf, would eertainlj hire inflo- 
•«iiiced favounibly. Thi* was particulariy 
felt bjr Auatriaj who, afUr having received 
•o many humiUationa from Nu>oleon, seem- 
ed now to be called upon to decide on his 
destiny. The views of that power could 
not be mistaken. She desired to regain 
her lost provinces, and her influence in 
Germany^ and unquestionably would use 
this propitious hour to obtain both. But 
then she desired still farther, for the pre- 
servation of her dominions and of her in- 
flience, that France should desist from her 
dream of absolute dominion, and Napoleon 
ftom those extravagant claims of universal 
/ovalty, which he had hitherto broadly act- 
ed upon. To what purpose, was ssked by 
the friends of peace, could it avail Buona- 
parte to maintain large armies in Germany T 
To what purpose keep possession of tne 
fortified towns, even on tne eaatem frontier 
of that empire, excepting to show, that, 
whatever temporary advantage Napoleon 
might look for in an alliance with Austria, 
it was no part of hir plan to abandon his 
conquests, or to sink from his claims of 
supreme dominion, into a co-ordinate prince 
among the independent sovereigns of £u< 
rope. 

If he meant to prosecute th»^ war, tliey 
urged, that his lingering in Saxony and 
Prussia would certaiiilv induce Austria to 
join the coalition against him ; and that, 
supposing Dresden to be the pivot of his 
operations, he would be exposed to be ta- 
ken in flank by the immense armies of 
Austria descending upon the valley of the 
Elbe, from the passes of the Bohemian 
mountains. 

Another, and a very opposite course of 
measures, would, said tne same counsel- 
lors, be at once a guarantee to Austria, of 
the FreiKh Emperor's peaceable intentions, 
and tend to check and intimidate the other 
allies. Let Napoleon evacyate of free 
will tlie blockaded fortresses upon the Oder 
and Elbe, and thereby add to bis army fifty 
thousand veteran troops. Let him, with 
these and his present army, fall back on 
the Rhine, so often acknowledtred as the 
natural boundary of France. ^Vho would 
dare to attack him on his own strong fron- 
tier, with such an army in front, and all the 
resources of France in his rear? Not Ans- 
tria, for, if assured that Napoleon had 
abandoned his scheme to make France vic- 
torious, and limited his views to making 
her happy, that power would surely desire 
to maintain a dynasty connected with her 
own, on a throne which might become a 
protection and ornament to Europe, in- 
stead of being her scourge and terror. The 
northern nations, Russia. Prussia, and Swe- 
den, would have no motive to undertake so 
wild a crusade as a march to the Rhine j 
and Great Britain, her coromorce restored, 
and the peace of the continent established, 
could not, if she were desirous, find any 
sound reason for protracting the' war whicn 
she had always carried on against the sys- 
tem, not the person, of Buonaparte, until 
e«ent» showed that they were indivisible. 
Thus, Fcaoce, by assuming an attitude 



which expressed moderation as well as firm- 
ness, might cause the swords of tHe allies 
to drop from their hands without another 
dfbp of blood being shed. 

Indeed, although it may appear, that by 
the course recommended Napoleon must 
have made great sacrifices, yet, as circumk 
stances stood, he resigned claims depend- 
ent on the chance of war, rather than ad- 
vantages in possession, and yielded up lit- 
tle or nothing that was firmly and effectual- 
ly part of his empire. This will appear 
from a glance at the terms of the supposed 
surrender. 

Spain he must have relinquished all 
elaim to. .But Napoleon had just received 
accounts of the decisive battle of Vittoria, 
which sealed the emancipation of the Pen- 
insula ; and he most have been aware, that 
in this long-contested point he would lose 
nothing ot which the fate of war had not 
previously deprived him, and would obtain 
for the south-western provinces of France, 
protection against the army of the Duke or 
Wellington, which already threatened in- 
vasion. 

Germany was indeed partly in Napoleon's 
possession, as far as the occupation of for- 
tresses, and such treaties as he had imposed 
on his vassal princes, could give him influ- 
ence. But the whole nation, in every city 
and province, was alienated from I* ranee 
and ner ruler, on account of the paramount 
sovereignty which he had sssumod, and 
the distresses which be had brought upon 
them by the unceasing demand of troops 
for distant expeditions, and by his continen- 
tal system. Besides, the enfranchisement 
of(^rmany was the very question of war 
and peace; and that not being granted. 
Napoleon must have been well aware that 
he must fight out the battle with Russia^ 
Prussia, and Sweden, the insurgent Ger- 
mans ready to arise on every haiul, and all 
the weighty force of Austria to back them. 
If peace was to be established on any terms, 
the destruction or the unnatural influence 
of France on the right side of the Rhine 
must have been an indispensable article ; 
and it was better for Napoleon to make 
the cession voluntarily, than to wait, till, 
through the insurrection of the people, and 
the discontent of the monarchs late his de- 
pendents, the whole system should explode 
and go to pieces of itself. 

England would, doubtless, insist on the 
liberation of Holland; yet even this could 
be no groat sacrifice on the part of Napo- 
leon, who would have retained Flanders, 
and the whole left side of the Rhine, from 
Huoingcn to Cloves, including the finest ter- 
ritories of tlie ancient Dukes of Burgundy, 
which had never belonged to the former 
Kinss of Fr'*nce. The emancipation of 
Holland might have been also compensated, 
by the restomtion of some of the French 
colonies. England has never made hard 
bargains on occasion of a general peace. 

There might have been difficulties on the 
subject of Italy ; but the ' near connexion 
betwixt the Emperors of Austria and France 
offered various means of accommodating 
these. Italy might, for example,, have 
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■Mido aa mppuk9ff» for Eugene, or, in the 
•••e of fttch exiatia^i for Buonaparte's 
•eeond eon, eo u to iiMore the kiogdomi 
of France and Italy paaaing into diatinct and 
indopendentaovereigntiea in the next rei^n; 
or, It la believed, tw if Anatria bad been 
•baolutelj deternuned to break off the trea- 
Vr for thia sole objoct, the woald have fonod 
«e belligerent powera iaolined in tJieir 
turn to act aa mediatora, and have found 
' lionelf compelled to liaten to moderate 



From what haa been mid, it would ap- 
pear that auch ceaaioni as have been hinted 
at, would at once have put an end to Uie 
war, leaving Napoleon atiU in possessidn of 
the fairest kingdom of Europe, augmented 
to an extent of territory greatly beyond 
what her meat powerful monarcna before 
him had ever poeaeased ; while, on the oth- 
er hand, the eoontrtea and claims which, in 
the case supposed, he was called upon to 
resign, resembled the wounded mast in the 
tempest, which the seaman cuts away pur- 
poaely, aa endangering the vessel which it 
has ceased to assist But it unfortunately 
happened, that Buonaparte, generally tena- 
cious of his own opinion, and particularly 
when his reputation 'waa concerned, ima- 
gined to himaelf that he could not cut awav 
the mast without striking the colours which 
were nailed to it; that be could not resign 
hia high pretensions, however unreaaonable, 
without dimminff his personal glory, in the 
lustre of which he placed his happiness. 

He would not, therefore, listen to those, 
who, with such arguments aa we have above 
atated, pressed him to make a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and assume a merit from giving up 
what he could not attempt to hold, without 
its being in all probability wrested from 
him. He persisted in maintaining the con- 
trary, referred back to the various instances 
in which he had come off liftriumph, when 
every other person had deapaired or his safe- 
ty, and had previously protested against the 
haaardons meana which he used to ascertain 
it This pertinacity did not arise solely out 
of the natural conndence in his own supe- 
riority, which alwaj^s attends minds so pow- 
erful and so determined i it was fostered by 
the whole course of hia life. 

" At the age of thirty," he said of him- 
aelf, " I had gained victories^! had influ- 
enced the world — ^Ihad appeased a national 
tempest— had melted parties into one — had 
rallied a nation. I have, it muat be allowed, 
been spoiled by success— 1 have always 
been in supreme command. From my first 
entrance into life I have enjoyed high pow- 
er, and circumstances and my own force of 
character have been such, that from the in- 
alant I gained a superiority, I have recog- 
nised neither maaters nor lawa."* 

To a confession so ingenuous, the histo- 
rian can add nothing. It ia no wonder, that 
one to whom luck had been uniformly fa- 
vourable, ahcrald love the excitation or the 
play, and, making cast after cast in confi- 
dence of his own fortune, press the win- 



• Jooraat'lce., par Ls Cwnpte de Las Casoa, 
rel.lV Panis TUkse. p. « 



unttl^ it became a losing one, ia 
atead of withdruwina from the table, aa pru- 
dence would have dictated, when the stakee 
deepened, and the luck began to change 
Napoleon had established in his own mind, 
as well as that of others, an opinion, that he, 
in his proper person, enjoyed an amnesty 
from the ordinary chaneea of fortune.* This 
was a belief meet useful to him aa it wea re* 
ceived by others, but dangerous in his own 
adoption of it; aince it hindered him from 
listening in hia own case to calculations, 
which ia that of others, he would have al- 
lowed to be well founded. 

Both Talleyrand and Fouch6 gave their 
master the advantage of their experience on 
this occasion, and touched with less or 
more reserve upon the terror which his am- 
bition had spread, and the determination of 
the alliea, as well aa Austria, not to make 
peace without auch a guarantee as should 
nrotect them against future encroachments. 
Napoleon rejected their opinion and advice 
witn disdain, imputing it to their dcmbta in 
the persevering exertions of his genius, or to 
an anxiety for their own private fortunes^ 
which induced them to desire at all risks 
the end of the war. 

His military counsellors endeavoured to 
enforce similar advice, with the same want 
of success. Berthier, with the assistance 
of the celebrated engineer, Roiniat, had 
drawn up a plan for removing the French ar- 
my, reinforced with all the garrisons which 
they had in Germany, from the line of the 
Elbe to that of the Hhiiic. 

" (tood God !" exclaimed Buonaparte, as 
he glanced at the laboura of his adjutant^gen* 
era], " ten loat battles could not bring mo 
so low as you would have me stoop, and 
that, too, when I command so many strong 
places on the Elbe and Oder. Dresden is 
the point on which I will manoau^re to re- 
ceive all attacks, while my enemies develop 
themselves like a line of circumference 
round a centre. Do yon suppose it possi* 
ble for troops of various nations, and vari- 
ously commanded, to act with regularity up- 
on such an extensive line of operations t 
The enemy cannot force me back on the 
Rhine, till they have gained ten battles; but 
allow me only one victory, and I will march 
on their capitals of Berlin and Brcalau, re- 
lieve my garrisons on the Vistula and Oder, 
and force the allies to such a peace as shall 
leave my glory unUmished. Your defen- 
sive retreat does not suit me; besides, I do 
not ask you for plans, but for assistance to 
carry into execution ray own projects." 

Thus Napoleon silenced hia military, as 
well aa his civil counsellors. But them - 
was one adviser whose month he had 
Btopt, whose advice, if it could have reach- 



• Ths fbllowlns it a Indierooa instance. Whsa 
tho explosion of trie Infernal machine look nlaoe^ a 
bjrataiidcr niihed into a companf , and oxelaimed» 
•^The First Gonmtl is blown «|>.«* An AuRtriae 
veteran ehaneinf to be of the party« who had wte- 
n«*««d IfapoIeaM*g womlerful eaeapas dmrng the 
Italian eaoipalgns, exelaianed^ In riiliculo of the ie- 
eile credblity oTthe iwwnoonfor» ** Na blown up ! 
—Ah, you little know toot man— I will wager at 
this moment be Is as well as any of us. IknewaH 
bis irisks many adaysinss." 
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from this da/ of carnage, was the eatting 
off the alliea f^m their retreat by tike great 
roads on Silesia^ and ita capital Breslaa^and 
driving them on the more impracticable 
roads near the Bohemian frontier. But they 
accomplished this unfavonrable chanve of 
position without being thrown into disor-. 
oer, or prevented from achieving the same 
Ailfnl defence by which their retreat had 
hitherto b^en protected. 

The whole day of the 2Sd of May was 
■pent in attacks upon the rear of the allies, 
which were always repelled bv their cool- 
Bets and militarr condact. The Emperor 
Napoleon placed himself in the very front 
of the pnrsaing column, and exposed his 
person to the heavy and well-aimed fire by 
which Miloradovitch covered his retreat 
He urged bis generals to the pursuit, mak- 
ing use of such expressions «s expressed his 
impetuosity. " Ton creep, scoundrel," was 
one which he applied to a general officer 
Bpott such an occasion. He lost patience, 
Ml fact, when he came to compare the cOst 
of the battle with its consequences, and 
said, in a tone of bad humour, " What, no 
results alter so much carnage — not a sun — 
not a prisoner Y'-these people will notleave 
me so much as a nail.'^ 

At the heighu of Reichembach, the Rns- 
aian reai-guard made a halt, and while the 
cuirassiers of the Gnarda disputed the pass 
with the Russian lancers, the French Gen- 
eral Bruyeres was struck down by a bullet. 
He was a veteran of the army of Italy, and 
favoured by Buonaparte, as navinff been a 
companion of his early honodrs. But For- 
tune had reserved for that day a still more 
severe trial of Napoleon's feelinss. As he 
surveyed the last point on which the Rus- 
sians continued to make a stand, a ball kill- 
ed a trooper of his escort close by his side. 
" Duroc,'' he said, to hie ancient and failh- 
fol follower and confidant, now the Grand 
Maater of his pelace, " fortune has a spite 
at us to-day." It was not yet exhaustea. 

Some time a(Yerwards, as the Emperor 
#ith his suite rode along a hollow way, three 
cannon were fired. One ball shivered a 
tree close to Napoleon, and rebounding, 
killed General iurcheiiner, and mortally 
wounded Duroc, whom the Emperor had 
iust spoken to. A halt was oraered, and 
for the rest of the day Napoleon remained 
tn front of his tent, surrounded by his 
Guard, who pitied their Emperor, as if he 
had lost one of his children. He visited 
the dying man, whose entrails were torn by 
the shot, and expressed his affection and 
fegret. On no other but that single occa- 
sion was he ever observed so much exhaust- 
ed, or ahsoibed by grief, as to decline lis- 
tening to military details, or giving miliu- 



ry ordera. " Everything to-morrow," wae 
hie answer to those who ventured to aak 
bis commands. He made more than one 
decree in favour of Duroc'a family, and im- 
pledged the sum of two hundred Napoleohe 
10 the hands of the pastor in whose house 
Duroc had expired, to raise a monument to 
his memory, for which he dictated a modest 
and affecting epitaph. In Bessieres and 
Duroc, Napoleon lost two of his best offi- 
cera and piost attached friends, whose sea* 
timenta had more influence on him than 
others in whom he reposed less conft- 
dence. The double deprivation was of tlm 
wont omen for his fortunes. 

In resuming the sum of the loss arising 
from the battle, we must observe that tb# 
French suffered most, because the stron|f 
position of the allies covered them from the 
fire. Nevertheless, the alliea lost in slain 
and wounded about ten thousand men. It 
would take perhaps five thousand more to 
approximate the amount of the French lose. 

On the day preceding thet sanguinar|( bat- 
tle, an armistice had been proposed by - 
Count Nesselrod^. in a letter to Caalain<- 
court, Duke of Vicensa, in compliance, it 
was stated, with the wishes of the court of 
Vienna ; it was seconded by a letter from^ 
Count Stadion to Talleyrand, whom, as' 
well as Fouch^, Napoleon had summoned 
to his presence, because, perhaps, he doubt* 
ed the effect of their intri|^es during hie 
absence, and in his difllculties. This armis- 
tice was to be preliminary to a negotiation, 
in which Austria proposed to assume the 
character of mediator. 

In the meanwhile Napoleon marched for- 
ward, occupied Brcslau, (from which the 
princesses of the Prussian royal family 
removed into Bohemia,) and relieved the 
blockade of Glogan, where the garrison had 
beeon to suffer by famine. Some bloody 
skirmishes were fou^t without any general 
result, and where Victorv seemed to distri* 
bute Her favoora equally. But the main 
body of the allies showed no inclination to a 
third general engagement, and retreating 
upon Upper Silesia, not even the demon- 
stration of advance upon Berlin itself could 
brinff them to action. 

The armistice was at length sgreed upon, 
and signed on the 4th of Jane. Buonaparte 
showed either a sincere wish for peace, or 
a desire to be eonsidered as entertaining 
such, br renouncing the possession of Bres- 
lau and Lower Silesia to the allies, which 
enabled them to regain their communiee- 
tions with Berlin. The interesta of the 
world, which had been so long committed 
to the decision of the sword, seemed aov 
about to be reited upon the »rfttiiients of • 
convention of politiciane. 
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The yictoriei of Lutzen and Bautzen were 
■o unexpected and so brilliant, that thej 
completely dazzled all thoae who reposed 
a superstitious confidence in Buonaparte's 
^tar, who conceiTed that they a^ain saw it 
"reriTtng in all the splendour of its first ris- 
ingk But the expressions of Augereau to 
Foucb^, at Mentz, as the latter passed to join 
Buonaparte at Dresden, show what was the 
■ense of Napoleon's best officers. " Alas !" 
he said, " our sun has set. How littlo do the 
two actions of which they make so much at 
Paris, resemble our victories in Italy, when 
I taught Buonaparte the art of war, which 
be now abuses. How much labour has been 
thrown away only to win a few marches 
onward ! At Lutzen our centre was broken, 
•everal regiments disbanded, and all was lost 
but for the Young Guard. We have taught 
the allies to beat us. After such a butchery 
as that of Bautzen, there were no results, no 
cannon taken, no prisoners made. The 
enemy everywhere opposed us with advan- 
tage, and we were rougnly handled at Heich- 
embach, the very day after the battle. Then 
one ball strikes off Bessieres, another Duroc; 
Doroe, the onlv friend he had in the world. 
Bniyeres and Kirchcnner are swept away by 
■pent bullets. What a war \ it will make an 
end of all of us. He will not make peace ; 

Jou know him as well as I do ^ he will cause 
imselftobe surrounded by half a million of 
men, for, believe me, Austria will not be 
more faithful to him than Prussia. Yes, he 
will remain inflexible, and unless he be 
killed, (as'killcd he will not be,) there is an 
end of all of us." * 

It was, indeed, generally observed, that 
though the French troops had all their usual 
brilliancy of courage, and although their 
£mi>eror showed all his customary talent, 
the former effect of both upon the allies 
seemed in a great measure lost. The rapid- 
ity with which Buonaparte's soldiers made 
their attacks was now repelled with stead- 
iness, or anticipated with yet supcrror alert- 
ness ; BO that the French, who, during their 
course of victory, had become ao secure as 
to neglect the precautions of sentinels and 
patrols, now frequently suffered for their 
carelessness. On the other h.ind, the allies 
chose their days and hours of battle, con- 
tinued the conflict as long as they found 
convenient, suspended it when it became 
mnfavourabie, and renewed it when they 
saw cause. There was an end to the times 
when a battle decided the fate of a cam- \ 
paign, and a campaign the course of the | 
wsr. 
It was also seen, that though Buonaparte ,' 



had been able to renew the numbers of his 
army, by an unparalleled efibrt of exertios, 
it was not even in his power to restore the 
discipline which the old soldiers had lost in 
the horrors of the Russian retreat, and which 
the young levies had never acquired. The 
Saxons and Silesians felt that the burdens 
which the presence of an armed force al* 
ways must inflict, were tio longer mitigated 
by the species of discipline which tlie 
French soldiers had formerly exercised 
amongst themselves, and which secured 
against wanton outrage^ and w.-utte of the 
plunder which the^ seized. But now, ii 
was an ordinary thing to see one body of 
soldiers treading doWn and destroying the 
provisions, for want of which the next bat- 
talion was perhaps starving. The courage 
and energy of the French soldier were me 
same, but the recollection of frrmer dis- 
tresses had made him more selfish and 
more wasteful, as well as more ferocious. 

Those who saw matters under this disad- 
vantageous li^'it, went so far, though friends 
both to France and Napoleon, as to wish 
that neither the battle of Lutzen or Baut- 
zen had been fought, since they became, 
in their consequences, the greatest obsta- 
cles to a settled paciucation. Even Eu- 
gene Boauharnois used this despairing lan- 
guage. It is true, they allowed that these 
memorable conflicts had sustained, or even 
elevated, the Emperor's military character, 
and that there was some truth in the court- 
ly speech of Narboniie, who, when Napole- 
on desired to know wliat the people at 
Vienna thou^lii of these actions, replied, 
'•Some think you an angel, >Sire J some a 
devil : but all agree you arc more than 
Man/' But according to the sentiments 
of such persons, these encomiuiss on a 

Eoint of the Emperor's character, which 
ad before rendered him sufl'icieutly feared, 
and sufficiently hated, were only calculated 
to elevate his mind above prudential con- 
siderations, and to render his chance of 
clTecting a permanent reconciliation with 
otlier nations more difficult, if not altogeth- 
er Impossible. The maxim of Europe at 
present seemed to be — 

Odi aceipltram qui Mtnpor vivit in armii * 

A point was now reached, when Buona- 
parte's talents as a soldier were rather 
likely to disturb a negotiation, which an^ 
opinion of his moderate views in future, " 
could such have been entertained on plau- 

* I hate tbo hawk who alMrsjs liv«s in war. 
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prolnblj baT« allefed bia 
. Oaa of BooMoarto's moit 



9Q hmif woold 

lalal raaolntiooc 

iapolitic as well aa vojuatiftabie a&eaaaraa 
baa bean, hia total deatraetion of every 
■Hxia by wbicb tbe publio opioioB of the 
people of Fnmoe eould be maDifested. Hia 
qratam of deapotiam, wbicb bad left ifo 
manner of ezpreat ion whatever, either by 
pablie meetinga, by meana of tbe preat, or 
through tbe repreaentative bodie*, by which 
tbe national aentiiDentt on pablie affaire 
conld be made known, became now a Mri- 
eu eriU 'Die manifeaUtion of public opin- 
ion waa miserably aupplied by the voicea of 
hired funetionahea, who, like artificial fonn- 
taina, merely retamed back with variona 
iloariehea tbe lentimenta with which they 
bad been anpplied from the common reser- 
voir at Paris. Had free agenta of any kind 
been permitted to report upon the atate of 
tbe public mind, Napoleon would have bad 
befoN him a picture which would have 
quickly aummoaed him back to France. He 
would have beard that tbe nation, blind to 
tbe evils of wsr while dasiled with Tictory 
and military glory, bad become acutely sen- 
•ible of the. n so aeon aa theae evtla became 
aaaociated with defeats, and tbe occasion 
ef new draagkta on the population of 
Fmoe. He would have learned that tbe 
latal retreat of Moaoow, and tbia preeari- 
«na campaign of Saionv, had awakened par* 
tiae and interests wbiQh had long been dor- 
■aat^-tfaat tbe name of tbe Bourbona waa 
Main mentioned in the weat— that aO,- 
600 recusant eonacripts were wandering 
tbroogh France, forming themaeWea into 
bands, and ready to join any standard whi^h 
waa raised agsiaat the Imperial authority ; 
and that in the Legialative Body, as well aa 
tfie Senate, there was aliesdy organised a 
tacit oppoaition to bia govemaMnt, that 
wealed but amonent of weakaeaa to ahow 
itaelf. 

All tbU, and more, be would have learn- 
ad J and meat Lave been taught the necessity 
of concentrating hia forcea, returning to the 
frontieia of France, recovering tbe allegi- 
ance of those who besitated, hv accepting 
tbe beat terms of peace which be could ex- 
tort from the alliea, and aasuming on the 
Rhine such a firm attitude of defence as 
abottld at once overawe domestic diasatis- 
Ibction, and repel foreian invasion. Rut tbe 
least apiraele, by which the voice of France 
eould nnd ita way to tbe eara of her aove- 
leign. waa eSectually doaed. The fata of 
Napoleon tamed on this cireumatance j for 
the soveraiga who deprivea himself or tbe 
oieana of collecting the general aenae of 
tbe nation over which he rulea, is like tbe 
kooaeholder who deatroya bis faitbfbl maa- 
tiff. Both may, perbapa, alarm their maater 
by baying without just cause, or at an in- 
eonvenient time ; but when tbe hour of ao- 
tion comes, no other sentinel can supply 
tbe want of their vigilance. 

Tbe armistice now afforded an apt occa- 
•iea for arranging a general peace, er rath- 
er (for that was the real pu r paea) for givtag 
Austria an o pp o rt unity of declaring what 
were her real and dufinitive inlaattona la 
lUs OBeapucted crisis, wbicb bad randeradi 



her to a great degree arbitreas of tbe fate 
of Europe. Napoleon, from his first arrival 
in Saxony, bad adopted a belief, that al- 
though Austria waa likely to use the pres* 
ent crisis aa an opportunity .of compelling 
him to restore the lUyrian provinces, and 
perhaps other territones of which former 
ware had deprived her, yet that in the end, 
tbe family connexion, with the awe enter* 
tained for hia talents, would prevail to bin* 
der her cabinet from uniting their cauae'to 
that of the allies. Ad expression had dtopt 
from tbe Austrian minister MetternicJif 
wbicb would have alteied tbia belief, bad 
it been reported to him. 

Maret,.Duke of Bassano, hadpresaed tba 
Austrian hard on* the ties arising from €bm 
roarrisge, when the Austrian answered em- 
phatically, " Tbe marriage— yes, the mar- 
riage — it was a match founded on political 
considemtions ; in U " 

This single brief word disclosed aa mueb 
as does the loast key when it opens the 
strongest cabinet-»it made it clear that 
the connexion formed by the marriage 
would not prevent Austria ftom taking the 
line in the present dispute which general 
policy demanded. And tbia was aeon seoa 
when Count Metternich came to DresdoA 
to have an audience of Napoleon. 

Tbia celebrated atatesman and accom- 
plished courtier bad been very acceptable 
at the Tuilleries. and Napoleon seems to 
have imagined bim one of those' peraona 
whoae ||;aiety and good humour were com- 
bined with a flexibM character, lisble to be 
mastered and guided bv one of power and 
energy like bis own. This waa a great mis* 
take. Mettemicbi a man of liveunesa and 
addreas when in aociety, was firm and de- 
cisive in business. He saw that the oppor- 
tunity or controlling tbe absolute power of 
France and of Buonaparte had at length ar- 
rived, and waa determined, so far as Austria 
waa concerned, and under bis adminiatm- 
tioa, that no partial views or advantagea 
should prevent its being effectually eaa- 
ployed. His interview with Napoleon tock 

Slaoe at Dresdea on tbe S8tb June, and the 
>llowing particulara are accredited : — 
Napoleon always piqued himself on a 
plain downright style of negotiation, or rath- 
er upon hia system of at once announcing 
the only terms on which he would consent 
to negotiate. He would bear of no couo- 
ter-projeet, and admit of no medium betwixt 
tbe resumption of hostilities, and accept- 
ance of peaee upon the terms which it auit> 
ed him to dictate. This frank and unan- 
awerable mode of treatiiiK greatly tended to 
abridge the formalities ofdiplomacy j it had 
but thi« single disadvantage, that it was on- 
ly suiuble for the lips of a victor, wbosu 
renewal of war was to be, in all human 
probability, the resuming of a career of vic- 
tory. Sncn a tone of negotiation becam* 
tbe Roman Prater, when be enviUbned with 
a circle tbe feeble Eastern monarch, and 
insisted upon a categorical answer to tbo 



rms he bad propoaed, ere bo should alep 

lyond tbe line j and perhapa it became Na^ 

poleon, when, at Campo Formlo, be threw* 

&iwn the pieee of porcolaia.daototeg thai 
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' the Anttrian Empire Bliould be destroyed in 
the same mumer, uuless thej inatanUjr ac- 
cepted his conditions. But the ssme ab- 
tupt dictatorial manner was less relieitoas» 
ly employed, when the .question was to 

Krauade Austria not to throw her force of 
D,000 men into the acale of the allies, 
which already too equally balanced that or 
France ; yet that ill-chosen tone jnay be 
obsenred in the follbwing conference. 

Napoleon upbraided Mettemich with 
having favourea hia adversaries, by being 
so tardy in -opening the ne^tiation. He 
intimated that the Austrian minister perhaps 
staid away, in order that France migiit oe 
reduced to a lower state than at the open- 
ing of the campaign ; while now that he 
had gained two natUcs, Austria thrust in her 
mediation, that he might be prevented from 
following up his success. In claiming to 
be a negotiator, Austria, he said, was nei- 
ther his friend nor bis impartial judge— she 
was his enemy. ** You were about to declare 
Toorselves," he said, " when the victory at 
Lntxen rendered it prudent in the firat place 
to collect more forces. Now you have as- 
sembled behind the screen of the Bohemi- 
■il mountains 200,000 men under Schwart- 
■enberg's command. Ah, Mettemich! I 
guess the puroose of your cabinet. You 
wish to pr>at by my embarrassments, and 
seise on the favourable moment to regain 
■s much as you can of what I have taken 
from you. The only question with you is, 
whether you will make most b^ allowing 
me to ransom myself, or by going to war 
with met — ^You are uncertain on that 
point ; and perhaps you only come here to 
ieeertain wbich is your best courae. Well, 
let us drive a bargain — How much is it you 
want!" 

To this insulting eommeneement Met- 
tstnich replied, that "the only advantage 
desired by nis master, was to see that moo- 
^ration and respect for the rights of nations 
which filled hia own bosom, restored to the 
general councils of Europe, and such a well- 
oalaneed aystem introduced as should place 
thenniveraal tranquillity under the guaran- 
tee of an association of independent states.'' 

It was easy to see which way this point- 
ed, and to anticipate tiie conclusion. Na- 
poleon aflbcted to treat it as a figure of 
speech, which was to cloak the private 
views of Austria. "I speak clearly" he 
•aid, "and come to the point. Will it 
•ait yoQ to accept of Illyria, and to remain 
neuter 1 — Your neutralitjr ia all I require. 
I can deal wHh the Ruasians and Pruaaiana 
wi^ my own army." 

" Ah, Sire,'' replied Mettemich, " it de- 
pends aolely oit your Majeaty to unite all 
our forces with yours. But the truth muat^ 
be told. Matters are come to that extrem- 
is that Austria cannot remain neutral— 
We must be with vou, or against you." 

After this explicit declaration, from 
which it was to be inferred that Austria 
would not lay aside her arms, unless Buona- 
parte would comply with the terms which 
■he had fixed upon as the conditions of a 
general paeiA«ation, and that ahe wasde- 
termiseq to refuse all that might be offered 



as a bribe for her neutrality, the Emperor 
of France and the Austrian statesman re- 
tired into a cabinet, apart from the secreta- 
ries, where it is to be presumed Metternick . 
communicated more specifically the condi* 
tiona which Austria had to propose. Napo* 
leon's voice was presently heara, exclaiming 
aloud, "What! not only Illyria, but half 
of Italy, the restoration of tne Pope, and 
the abandoning of Poland, and the resigna- 
tion of Spain, and Holland, and the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine, and Switxerland ! Is 
this your moderation 1 You hawk about 
your alliance from one camp to the other, 
where the greatest partition of territory is 
to be obtained, and then you talk of the in- 
dependence of nationa ! In plain tmth, 
you would have Italy; Sweden demands 
Norway ; Pruaaia rcquirea Saxony ; Eng- 
land would have Holland and Belgium— 
You would dismember the French Empire ; 
and all these changes to be operated by 
Austria's mere threat of going to war. Can 
you pretend to win, by a aingie stroke of the 

Em, so many of the atrongeat fortreases ia 
urope, the keya of which I have gained by 
battlea and victoriea f And think you thafr 
I will be ao docile aa to march back my sol- 
diers, with their arms reversed, over the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyreneea, and by 
aobseribing a treaty, which is one vast ca- 
pitulation, deliver myself, like a fool, into 
the hands of my enemies, and trust for a 
doubtful permiasion to exist, to their gen- 
erosity f Is it when my army is triumphing 
at the gates of Berlin and Brealau, that 
Austria hopes fo extort such a cession from 
me, without striking a blow or drawing a 
sword T It is an affront to expect it. And 
is it my father-in-law who entertains such 
a proiect f Is it he who sends you to me t 
In what attitude would he place me be- 
fore the eyes of the French people ! He is 
in a strange mistake if he aupposes that 
a mutilated throne can, in France, afford 
ahelter to hia daughter and hia gnndson 
— ~ Ah, Mettemich," he concluded, 
** what has England piven you to induce you 
to make war on me 1" 

The Auatrian minister disdaining to de- 
fend himself against so coarse an accuse^ 
tion,only replied by a look of scorn and re- 
sentment. A profound silence followed, 
during which Napoleon and Mettemich 
traversed the apartment with long steps, 
without looking at each other. N^oleon 
dropt hia hat, perhapa to give a tum to this 
awkward aituation. But Mettemich was 
too deeply affronted for any office of cour- 
tesy, and the Emperor was obliged to lift it 
himself. Buonaparte then resumed the dis- 
course, in a more temperate strain, and said 
he did not yet despair of peace. He insist- 
ed that the congresa ahould be aaserabled, 
and that, even if hostilities should racom- 
menoe, negotiationeJor peace should, nev- 
erthelesa, not be diaconunued. And, like a 
wary trader when driving a bargain, he whia- 
pered Mettemich, that his offer of Illyria 
was not ku kut teord. 

His Isst word, however, bad been in re- 
ality spoken, and both he and Mettemich 
were fuUy acquainted with each other's 
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tiews. Metteraich liad reftiied all privita 
conditiona which could be offered to detach 
Avatria from the general canae,aiid Boona- 
parte had rejected aa an inault anT tenna 
which went to lower him to a rank ofeqaali- 
tf with the other aoveretgna of Europe. He 
would be CBsar or noUiing. It aid not 
mend the proapect of negotiation^ that he 
had formerly inaulted one of the penooa 
moat influential in the Anatrian connctla. 
The chance of peace aeemed farther 08*0180 
eTer. 

AccordingW all the proeeedinga at the 
Cbngreaa or Prague were lingering and eva- 
aire. The meetinc had been filed for the 
0th Jnlj, ind the dtaaolution waa poatponed 
till the 10th Attffuat, in order to allow time 
for trying to majant the disputed claims. 
England had declined being concerned with 
the armistice, alleging ahe waa aattafied that 
Napoleon would come to no reaaonable 
terms. Caulaineourt, to whom Buonaparte 
ehieflr trusted the negotiation7 did not ap- 
pear till 25th Jul^, detained, it was idly al- 
leged, by his aemces aa an.officer of the pal- 
ace. Anatria spun out the time by propos- 
ins that the other commissioners should 
hold no direct intercourse, but only negoti- 
ate through the medium of the Mediator. 
Other disputes arose ; and in fact, it aeema 
as tf all parties manceuTred to gain time, 
with a view to forward militarr prepara- 
tiona, rather^than to arail tiiemaelTea of the 
brief apace allowed for adidsting the articles 
of peace. At length, ao late aa the 7tb Au- 
gust, Austria produced her plan of pacifica- 
nott, of which the bases were the foUowinff : 
--1. The dissolution of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, which waa to be diTided be- 
tween Russia, Prussia, and Austria. II. 
The re-establishment of the Hanaeatic 
towns in tlieir former independence. III. 
Tlie re-construction of Prussia, asaigning to 
tfiat kipgdom a frontier on the EUm. IV. 
The cession to Austria of tiie maritime 
town of Trieste, with the lUyrian provincea. 
The emancipation of Spain and Holland, i» 
matters in which Cnffland, no party to the 
Congress, took chief interest, waa not stir- 
red for the present, butresenred for consid- 
eration at the general peace. A conclud- 
ing article atipolated that the eonditioD of 
the European powers, great and small, aa 
might be settled at the peace, abould be 
guaranteed to all and each of them, and not 
innoTated upon eioept by general conaent. 

Buonaparte in return nithnd much, but 
most of hia cessions were elomd with 
conditions, which at once afaowed now un- 
willingly they were made, alkd aeemed, in 
most cases, to proride the means of annul- 
ling them when times shonld be favourable. 

f The Grand Duchy of Warsaw Napo- 
leon agreed to yield op, but atipiilated tJiat 
Dantiic, with ita fortificationa demolished, 
should remain a free town, and that Sasony 
ahonld be indemnified for the oeaaion of the 
duchy, at the expenae of Prussiaand Austria. 
II. The cession of the lUyrian provinces 
was agreed to, but the aea-port ofTrieate 
waa rawnred« III. Contained a stipulation 
that the Gemu Confbdeiilion ahoald •<• 



tojid to the Oder. Laatfy, the territory of 
Denmark was to be guaranteed. 

Before this tardy agreement to grant 
some of the terms which the alliea had de- 
manded, could arrive at Prague, the 10th of 
AngUKt, thai day which concluded the ar- 
mistice, had eipired, and Austria had pasa- 
ed from the friendabip of France into the 
Federation of the Allies. -On the night be- 
twixt the 10th and 11th, rockfsto of a new 
and brilliant kind fiickered in the air (Vom 
height to height, betwiit Prague and Tra- • 
cbenberg; the head-quarters of the Empe- 
ror of Russia and Kins of Prussia, to an- 
nounce to these sovereigns that the armia 
tice waa broken off. 

Metternich and Caulaincoort atill oontinn 
ed their negotiationa ; and Napoleon seem 
ed on a audden sincerely desirous of the 

Kace about which he had hitherto trifled, 
ettemich persisted in his demand of 
Trieste and the Haose towns. He rejected 
the extension of the Confederation .of the 
Rhine, aa a demand made at a time 'so iU- 
chosen as to be neariy ridicnloua :^ and he 
re<{uired that the independence of Germanv 
ahould be declared free, as well as that of 
Switseriand. 

Buonaparte at length co ns ented to all 
these demands, which, if they had been ad- 
mitted during hia interview with Metter- 
nich, on 28th Jone, or declared to the Con- 
gress before the iOth August, must have 
availed to aecure peace. It ia probable, ei- 
ther that Napoleon was unwilling to make 
his mind up to consent to terms wnich he 
thought humiliating, or that he made the 
conceasiona at a time when they would not, 
in all likelihood, be accepted, in order that 
he might obtain the chance of war, vet pre- 
aerve with hia aubjecta the credit or having 
been willing to make peace. 

It has been aaid, with much plausibility, 
that the alliea, on their part, were eonflrm- 
ed in their reaolution to demand high terms, 
by the news of the decisive battle of Vit- 
toria, and the probabiliiv, that, in conse- 
quence, the Duke of Wellington's army 
might be soon employed in the invasion of 
France. Napoleon entertained the aame 
impression, and aent Soult. the ableat of hia 

Stnerala, to aaake a atand, if poeaible, against 
e victorious English general, and protect 
at least the territory or France itself.* 



*Th» court ofjiiapolsoo wvraamuMd at this 



. . » by an incidsot eooiweted with Soult'i depart- 
ure. An he had beendetiffoed to command in the 
Gennaa campaign, thii new deitlnation compelled 
him to eell hli bonei, and make rariooa other lo- 
eoiivenieot Mcrifiew to the harry of the SMment. 
Hit wife, the DoeheM of Dalmatla. a lady of a eplr- 
it equal to that of the neat soldier to whom she 
WM wedded, went boldly into the Emoeror'i pres* 
ence to lUte her grieraneee ; to iniiat thai her 
hwband had been lobjectad to tno moch fatiguing 
■ervice, and to remoostimte agaioet hit being em- 
ployed 10 the Pyrenees. ** Go, madam,** eaidNa- 
pohMo etemly J " renemlier that I am not roar 
hnehand, and if I were, yon dared not um mo thus. 
Go, and roowmbei it is a wife*t duty to aMist her 
husband, not to tease him.** Such waa (with ev*- 
ry reipe6tt6 the lady, who naifhl,Dotwithstaad- 
Ing, do wsll to be sngry,) ths Imperial '• Tanfag 
oTaahrsw.'* 
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4fliowU ami diUnbutian ofih* Ptmek Army at ike remM^Uon of HottUUif^Qf Ite 
ifnmM itfUu AtUu.^PUm qftht Campnign on both 9ide».^Retwm qf Moreaufrom 
Ameriea, to join tkt AUteg.—Attaek on Drtaden by the AUut.on f&th AuguaL—Nm^ 
poUon arriou to ite mtetour.-^BotU^ continued on the 27CA.— i>ca<A qf Genend ifo- 
reau.'^D(^eat and Retreat qfthe Alliea, with great loee.^Napoleon reiumafrom MU 
pareuU to Dreaden, indiepoeed,^ Vandamnie attaeka the AUiea at Culm-^ia oppoeed, 
and driven back towarda Peterewald.-^Svimiar Cot^/Uct between the French and 
'Prtmiana on the heighta qf Peterawatd.-^ Vandamme ia DtfeaUd Ond made Pria^ 
oner, with great loaa.—Effects qfthe victory qfCulm, on the Amea^-^nd on Napo^ 



the points where they had aesemhled their 
tro^. .At Leiptic, there were collected 
60,000 men, under command of Oudinoti 
At Loewenberg, Goldberg, Bantslau, and 
other towns on the bordera of Sileein» 
were 100,000 men, commanded bjf Mac* 
donald. Another army of ^,000 were 
quartered in Luaatia, near Zittan. St. Cyr, 
with 20,000, was stationed near Pima, to 
obeenre the mountains of Bohemia, and the 
passes through which the £lbe discharges 
tta watera upon Saiony. In Dresden tb« 
Emperor himself lay with his Guard, 
amounting to 26,000 men, the flower of his 
army. Besides thes^ie hosU, Buonaparte had 
a considerable army in Italy under the 
Viceroy Eugene; and 25,000 Bavarianv 
were assemble'l as an army of reserve, vof 
der General Wrede. Almost all his old 
lieutenants, who had fought, and won so 
ofWn in his cause, were summoned to at* 
tend this important war ; and OTon Murat, 
who had been on indiflferent terms with bis 
relatiTe, came anew from his beautiful cap* 
iul of Naples, to enjoy the pleasure of 
wielding his ssora against his old friends the 
Cossacks. 

The preparations of the allies were upon 
a scale equally ample. The accession of 
the Austnans had placed at disposal in Bo- 
hemia 120,000 men, to whom the altiee 
t' oined 80,000 Russians and Prussians, which 
wrought the whole force to 200,000 men* 
Schwartzenberg had been aelected to com* 
mand this which was called the Grand Ar* 
my of the Allies,— a judicious choice, not 
onlv as a fitting compliment to the Emperor 
of Austria, who had joined the confederacy 
at sq critical a moment, but on account of 
Schwartienborg's military talents, his ex- 
cellent sound sense, penetration, good hu* 
mour, and placidity of temper; qualities 
essential in every general, but especially ii| 
him upon whom reposes the delicate duty 
of commanding an army composed of dir* 
ferent nations. This large host lay in and 
about Prague, and, concealed by the chain 
of hills called the Ersgebirge, was ready to 
rush into Saxony so soon ss an opportuai^ 
should offer of surprising Dresden. 

The other moiety of the original invndinc 
army, amounting to 80,000, conaisting of 
Russians and Prussians, called the Army of 
Silesia, and commaaded by Blucher, de* 
fended the frontier of that country, and th« 
road to Breslau. Nearer the gates of Ber- 
lin was the Crown Prince of Sweden^ wi^ 
an army consisting of. 90,000 Swedes, and 



At do period during the armistice had the 
hopes of peace been so probsble, as to sus- 
pend for a moment the most active prepara- 
tions for war. 

Napoleon, determined, as wo have already 
teen, to render Dresden the centre of his 
operaiions, had exerted the utmost industry 
in converting that beautifhl capital into a 
apeoies of citadel. All the trees in the 
■eighboorhood, including those which so 
much adorned the public gardens and 
walks, had been cut down, and employed 
in the construction of a chain of redoubts 
■ad field-Works^ secured by fosses and pal- 
isades^ which were calculated to render 
the city very defensible. But, besides 
Dresden itself, with the neighbouring 
Oiountain-fortresses, the French Emperor 
possessed as strongly fortified places, Tor- 
gaa, Wittembooi^, Magdebuiv, and others 
«n the Elbe, which secured him the pos- 
•ession of the rich and beautiful valley of 
that river. He had esUblished an en- 
trenched camp at the celebrated position 
Of Pima, and thrown a bridge of boats over 
Cne Elbe, near Kmnigstein, for the purpose 
of maintaining a communication betwixt 
that mountain-fortress and the fort of 
Stolpen. This showed Napoleon's appre- 
hension of an attack fVom the mountains of 
Bohemia, behind which the Austrians had 
been assembling their army. In this des- 
tined battle-groand Nspoleon assembled 
the young conscripts, who continued to 
pour from the French frontier ; and who, 
by a singulariy ingenious species of combi- 
ttation, were learning the duties of «their 
new-condition, even while, with arms in 
their hands for the firvt time, they were 
narching to the field of action.* 

In the beginning of August, Napoleon 
had assembled aboat 250,000 men in Saxo- 
ny and Silesia. This great force was sta- 
tioned so as best to confront the enemy on 



* Aoeordinf to orders accurately ealeolatad, the 
IHtle bandt of recruiu, Mitins off from difl^rent 
points, or depou, on the frontfor, met to^tber at 



places sMifned, and, at their namhen increased 
by each tttccMaive Junetion. K(«re formed llr«t into 
eompanfes, next into hatiallom, and last into refl- 
mentf ; feaming . nf course, to practise •oceot- 
sivdy the dntle* belooginf to Ibeee variou* bodlee. 
When they joined the army, these combinations, 
which had but been adopted temporarily, were 
laid aside, the union of the marching battalion 
llissolved, and the cdkwcripte distributed among 
ofld ngioasats, whose example misht complete 
thediMdpUns whieh they hsd thui karasd hi a g«». 
eral way. 
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abottt GOJOOO PniMiftOS aad RaMiau i the 
former being the corpe of Bulow and Taa- 
ensein; the latter those of Wiozengerode 
aod Woronxoff. Besides these armies, 
WalmodeD, with a force cootisting of 30,000 
RMsiaiMi PruMiana, and insurgent Ger« 
maM, was at Schwerin, in the Duchy of 
Mecklenbers : HiUer, with 40,000 Austri- 
au, watched the Italian army of the Vice- 
roy } and the Prince of Rensa confVonted 
the Bavarian troopa with an army equal in 
strength to Wrede'a own. 

The allies had agreed upon a plan of 
operations equally cautious and effective. 
It is believed to have been originally 
sketched by the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
and aAecwards revised and approved by the 
celebrated Moreaa. That renowned French 
^neral had been induced, by the complex- 
ion of natters in Europe, and the invitation 
of Russia, to leave America, join the camp 
of the allies, and bring all tne knowledge 
of the art of war, for which he was so fa- 
mous, to enlighten their military councils. 
His conduct in thus {Mssing over to the 
camp of France's enemies, has been ably 
defended bv some as the act of a patriot 
who desired to destroy the despotism which 
bad been established in his country, while 
others have censured him for arming 
against his native land, in revenge for un- 
worthv asaffe which he had received from 
iu ruler. Much of the justice of the case 
most rest upon what we cannot know — the 
purpose, nsmely, of Moreau. in case of ul- 
limate success. He certainly had not, as 
Bemadotte might plead, acquired such 
rights in, and such obligations to, another 
CDuntrVf as to supersede the natural claims 
of his birth-place. Yet he might be justifi- 
ed in the eve of patriotism, if his ultimate 
object really was to restore France to a ra- 
tional degrae of liberty, under a regulated 
government ; and such it is stated to have 
been. Any purpose short of this must 
leave him ^ilty of the charge of having 
sscriftced his duty to his country to his pri- 
vate revenge. He was, however, highly 



honoured by the Emperor of Russia in par 
Ucniar; and his presence was justly con- 
sidered as a great accession to tne council 



of war of the allies. 

Sio manv men of talent, and two of them 
masters or the French tactics, had no diffi- 
culty in divining the mode in which Buo- 
naparte meant to conduct the present cam- 
pai^. They easily saw that he intended 
to join his strong and effective reserve 
of Uie Guard to any of the armies filaced 
OB the frontier of Saxony where a point of 
attack presented iUelf; and thus advance 
upon, over-power, and destroy the enemy 
whom he should find in froLt, as the hunt^ 
•d tiger springs upon the victim which he 
has delected out of the circle of hunters, 
who surround him with protended spears. 
To oieet this mode of attack, which might 
.otherwise have been the means of the al- 
lied armies being defeated successively and 
hi detail, it was resolved that the general 
■gainst whom Buonsparte's irst effort 
nboald be directed, should on no account 
accept of Che proffered battle^ bat. with- 



I drawing his troops before the Emperor, 
; should decoy him as far as possible in pur- 
suit, while at the same time the other ar« 
mtes of the allies should advance upon his 
rear, destroy his communications, and 
finally effect their purpose of closing round 
him in every direction. 

The Grand Army, eommanded bj 
Schwartxenberg was particularly directed ti^ 
this Utter task, because, while it would bavQ 
been dangerous in Napoleon on that point 
to have sought them out by storming the 
mountain-passes of Bohemia, nothing couM 
be more easy for Schwartxenberg than to 
rush down upon Dresden when Buonaparte 
should leave that citv uncovered, for now- 
ever short an interval. 

Blucher was the first who, advancing from 
Silesia, and menacing the armies of Mac- 
donald and Ney, induced Buonaparte to 
march to join them with his Guard, and with 
a great body of cavalry commanded by La- 
tour Mauboorg. He left Dresden on the IMh 
August 3 he threw bridses over the Bober. 
and advanced with rapiditv. bringing forwara 
Mocdonold's division in aid of his own force. 
But the Prussian general was faithful to the 
plan laid down. He made an admirable re« 
treat across the Kutxbach, sdmitting Uie 
French to nothing but skirmishes, in which 
the allies had some advantage. Finally, he 
established himself in a position on the 
river Niesse, near Janer, so as to cover 
Silesia and its capital. 

On the 21st August, Napoleon learned th« 
interesting news, that while he was press- 
ing forward on the retreating Prussians, 
Dresden was in the utmost danger of being 
taken. His Guards bad instant orders to re* 
turn to Saxonv. He himself set out earlv 
on the 2Sd. It was full time, for Schwart- 
xenberg, with whom came the Sovereigns 
of Russia and Prussia, as well as General 
Moreau, had descended from Bohemiaw 
and, concentrating their Ormnd Army on 
the left bank of the Elbe, were already ap- 
proaching the walls of Dresden, Napoleon's 
point of support and the pivot of his opera- 
tions. Leaving, therefore, to Maodonald the 
task of controlling Blucher; the Emperor set 
out with the eliti of his army $ yet, with all 
the speed he could exert, very nearly came 
too late to save the object of his solicitude. 

General St. Cyr, who had been left with 
about 20,000 men to observe the Bohemi- 
sn passes, was in no condition to make a 
stand, when they, poured out upon him six qf 
seven times his own number. He threw hinip 
self with his troops Into Dresden, in hopes, 
by means of its recent fortificstions, to de- 
fend it until the arrival of Napoleon. The 
allies having found little vesistaace on 
their march, displayed their huge army be- 
fore the city, divided into four columns, 
about four o'clock on the 25th August and 
insUntlv commenced the asssult. If tbe^ 
should be able to take Dresden before it 
could be relieved by Buonaparte, the war 
might be considered as nearly ended, since 
they would in that case obtain completo 
command of his line of commuoioatios 
with France, and had at their mere/ his re* 
emits and supplies of every kind. 
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The icIieiD* of attack wu eicellently 
laid, but the allied general! did not poraae 
it with the secetMry actiTit^r. The signal 
for oniot ahonld have been ^ven instantly, 
yet they paused for the arrival of Klenau, 
with an additional corps d'arm^, and the 
assault was postponed until next mom- 



i the Soth, at bresk of day, the allies 
ndVanced in sii eolamns under a trenfen- 
doos nre. They carried a great redoubt 
near the city-gate of Dippoldiswalde, and 
soon after another; they closed on the 
French on CTery point ; the bombs and 
balls began to fall thick on the streeto and 
houses of the terrified city ; and, in ensag- 
ing all his resenres. St. Cft, whose couauct 
was heroical, felt he had yet too few men 
to defend works of such extent. It was at 
this crisis, while although a aurrender was 
inevitable, that colnmna, rushing forward 
with the rapidity of a torrent, were seen 
advancing on Dresden from the right side 
of the Elbe, sweeping over its magnificent 
bridges, and pressing through the streets, 
to engage in the defence of the almost 
overpowered city. The Child of Destiny 
himself was beheld amidst his soldiers, 
who, far from exhibiting fatigue, notwith- 
standing a severe forced march from the 
frontiers of Silesia, dem inded, with loud 
cries, to be led into immediate battle. Napo- 
leon halted toreassuie the King of Saxony, 
who was apprehensire of the destruction 
oT his capital, while his troops, marching 
through tnte city, halted on the western 
side, at thosa avenues, from which it was 
designed thoy should debouche upon the 
enemy. 

Two sallies were then made under Na- 
poleon's eye, by Nevand Mortier. The 
one column, pouring from the gate of Plan- 
en, attacked the allies on the led flank ; 
the others, issuing from that of Pima, as- 
sailed their right. The Prussians were 
dislodged from an open space, called the 
Great Garden, which covered their advance 
upon the ramparts ; and the war besan al- 
ready to change its face, the allies drawing 
off XTom the points they had attacked so 
fiercely, where thev found them secured by 
these unexpected defenders. They remain- 
ed, however, in front of each other, the 
sentinels on each side being in close vi- 
cinity, until next morning. 

On the Z7th of August, the battle was re- 
newed under torrents of rain, and amid a 
tempest of wind. Napoleon, manoeuvring 
with excellence altogether his own, caused 
his troops, now increased by concentration 
to nearly 200,000 men, to file out from the 
city upon different points, the several col- 
umns diverging from each other like the 
sticks of a fan when it is expanded j and 
thus directed them upon such points as 
seemed most assailable along the allies' 
wholeposition, which occupied the heights 
from Piauen to Strehlen. In this manner, 
his plan aasisted by the stormy weather, 
which served to conceal his movements,.he 
commenced an attack upon both flanks of 
the enemy. On the led he obtained an ad- 
vantage, from a large interval lefl in the al- 



lied line, to receiye the division of EHenan, 
who were in the act of coming up, but fa- 
tigued and exhausted with fatigue and bad 
weather, and their muskets rendered al- 
most unserviceable. In the meanwhile, as 
a heavy cannonade was continued on boUi 
sides. Napoleon observed one of the batte* 
ries of the Youns Guard slacken ita fire. 
General Gourgaud, sent to inouire the cause, 
brought information that toe mins were 
placed too low to reply with aovantage to 
the enemy's fire from tne hiffh ground, and 
that the balla fVom the Frencn battery were 
most of them lost in the earth. " Fire on, 
nevertheless," was the Emperor's reply j 
'' we must occu{i^y the attention of the i»ne- 
myon that point." 

The fire was resumed, and from an extra- 
ordinary movement amongst the troops on 
ihe hill, the French became aware that 
aome person of high rank had been struck 
down. Nsqioleon aupposed that the suffer- 
er must be Schwartxenberg. He paid him 
a tribute of regret, and added, with the sort 
of superstition pecuKar to hia mind, " Ht, 
then, was the victim whom the fatal fire at 
the ball indicated T* I always regarded it 
as a presage-rit is now^plain whom it con- 
cerned." 

Next morning, however, a peasant brought 
to Napoleon more precise accounts. The 
officer of distinction had both legs shattered 
by the fatal bullet — ^he was transported from 
the field on a bier composed of lances— tiie 
Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia had 
expressed the greatest sorrow and solici- 
tuae. The man ended this account by 
bringing the fallen ofiiccr's dog, a gray- 
hound, whose collar bore the name of Mo- 
reau. This great general died a few days 
afterwards, having suffered amputation of 
the wounded limbs, which he bore witi^ 
great fortitude. His talents and personal 
worth were undisputed, and those who, 
more bold than we sre, shall decide that 
his conduct in one instance too much re- 
sembled that of Coriolanus and the Consta- 
ble of Bourbon, must yet allow that the 
fault, like that of those great men, was 
atoned for by an early and a violent deith. 

Moreau is said to have formed the plan 
on which the attack on Dresden was con- 
ducted. His death must, therefore, have 
disconcerted it. But besides this, the al- 
lies had calculated upon Buonaparte's ab- 
sence, and upon the place being slightly de- 
fended. They were disappointed in both 
respects} and his sudden arrival at tiie 
head of a choice, if not a numerous umy, 
had entirely changed the nature of thccom- 
bat. They had become defenders at the 
very time when they reckoned on being as- 
sailants ; and their troops, particularly the ^ 
Austrians, who had in former wars received 
such dreadful cause to recollect the name 
of Napoleon, were discouraged. Even if 
they repelled the French into Dresden, they 
had provided no magazines of support in 
front of it, should the allied army be design- 
ed to remain there. Jomini, the celebrated 



* GIrenofi aeeount of the marriage of Napols> 
im and Maria Umbo, Bee p. 71. 
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Swiss engineer, who had exchanged, aome 
ahort time before, the aetriee of Napoleon 
for that of the Emperor Alexander, propoa< 
ed the daring plan of changing the front of 
the armr dunng the action, aikt attacking in 
force tife left of the French, which misht 
have tamed the fortune of tne day. But 
the experiment waa thought, with aome jua- 
tice, too periloua to be attempted, with a 
diacouraged and diaordered army. A re- 
treat waa. therefore, reaolred upon, and, 
owinit to the weather, the atate of the roada, 
and &e close partnit of the French, it was 
a disaatrona one. The saccessflil opera- 
tiona of the French had eatabliahed the King 
of Naplea on the western road to Bohemia, 
b^Freyberg; and Vandamme, with a strong 
diTiiion, blocked up that which led'directly 
aoulhwflird up the £lbe, by Pima. 

The two principal roads being thus clos- 
ed arainst schwartsenberg and hia army, 
nothmff remained for them but to retreat 
throusn the interTal between these high- 
ways or auch country paths aa they could 
find, which, bad in themselves, bad been 
rendered almost impaaaableby the weather. 
They were pursued by the French in every 
direction, and lost, what had of late been 
unusual, a great number of prisoners. Sev- 
en or eight thousand of the French were^ 
'led and wounded ; but the Iosp ef Ibe al-'' 
as waa as great, while their priaonera, «(• 
dost all Austrians. amounted to from lb, 
OO to 16.000. This is admitted by Bou- 
ourlin. The French carry the loss to dO,- 
XCK which is an obviooa exagseration ; but 
{|alf the number doea net probably exceed 
Jie real extent of the loss. It ia singular, 
nowever, that in auch roada aa have been 
described, the allies, out of more than one 
hundred guns which they brought into posi- 
4ion, should have lost only twenty-six. It 
waa, notwithatandidg, a battle with impor- 
tant conaequencea, such aa had not of late 
reaulted from any of Napoleon'a great victo- 
ries. It proved, indeea. the last favour of 
nn unmixed character which fortune reserv- 
ed for her ancient favourite, and it had all 
the daxzling rapidity and resistless sUength 
oi an unexpected thunderbolt. 

Having seen this brilliant day to a close, 
Napoleon returned to Dresden on horseback, 
kis gray capote and slouched hat streaming 
with water, while the indiiTorent appear- 
ance of bis horse and furniture, his awk- 
ward seat and carriage, made a singular con- 
trast with those of Murat, whose bearing as 
a horseman was inimitable, and whose bat- 
tle-dress was alwaya distinguished by its 
theatrical finery. 

The flenerable King of Saxony received 
his deliverer with rapture, for to him, per- 
Bonallv, Buonaparte certainly was such, 
thougn considered bv many of his subjects 
in a very different light. I^apoleon behav- 
ed generously after the action, diatributing 
money amongst the citixens of Dresden, 
who had suffered from the cannonade, and 
cansing the neatest care to be taken of the 
wounded and prisoners belonging to the 
alliea. 

The next morning this ever- vigilant spir- 
it was again on horieback, directing his 



victorious tmops in pursuit of the eaany. ' 
They were despatched in different columns, 
to pursue the alliea on the broken roada by 
which they were compelled to retreat, and 
to allow them no rest nor refuge. No frame, 
even of iron, could have aupported the fa- 
tigues of both mind and body to which Na^ 
poleon had aubjeeted himaelf within the 
last three or four daya. He was perpetual- 
ly expoaed to the storm, and bad rarely tap 
ken reat or refreahment. He ia also suted 
to have auffered firom havins eaten haatilv 
some food of a coarse and indigeatible quu- 
itv.* Through one or other, or the whole 
of theae^ causes combined, Napoleon be- 
came very much indiaposed, and waa pre- 
vailed upon to return in his.carriase to 
Dreaden, instead of remaining at Fima, 
more close in the rear of hia purauiog bat- 
talions, to direct their motions. The 
French officers, at leaat some of them, as- 
cribe to this circumstance, as the primary 
cauae, a great, critical, and most unexpect- 
ed misfortune, which befell his arma at thia 
time. 

On the 29th of August, the French still 
continued to push t^eir advantages. The 
King of Naples, Niarmont, and St. Cvr, 
were each pressing upon the pursuit of the 
columns or the alliea, to which they had 
been aeverally attached. A corpa d'armee, 
of about thirty thouaand men, had been in- 
trnated to the conduct of Vandamme, whose 
character aa a general, for skill, determined 
bravery, and sctivity. waa respected, while 
he was detested by tne Germans on account 
of his radeness and rapacity, and disliked 
bv his comrades because of the fcrocioua 
obstinacy of hia disposition.f With tliis 
man, who, not without some of the good 
qualitiea which distinguished Buonaparta'a 
officers, presented even a caricature of the. 
vices ascribed to them, the miefortunes of 
his master in this campaign were destined 
to commence. , $ 

Vandamme had advanced as far as Peters- 
wald, a small town in the Erzgebirge, or 
Bohemian mountains, forcing before nim a 
column of Russians, feeble in number, but 
excellent in point of character and disci- 
pline, commanded by Count Ostermann, 
who were retreating upon Toplitz. This 
town waa the point on which all the retir- 
ing, some of which might be almost termed 
the fugitive, dirisions of the alliea were di- 
recting their course. If Vandamme could 



*Tobo preciM,— asbouMor of mutton, sliillbd 
with garhe, wa^ the onlv dinner which bis attend- 
ants eouM procure for iiitn on the 97th. Mahom- 
et, who waa a favouritn of Napoleon^ laflfered by 
indulging in similar viands But the shoulder of 
mutton, tn the case of the Arabian prophet, tiod 
the condescension to f^tve its consumer warning 
of its deleterious qnaliitee, tboogh not till ha had 
eateo too much for his health. 

t The Abbe de Pradt repreemUs Vamlamme at 
Warsaw as benlinf with his own band a print, 
the ftccretary of a Polish bishop, for not harinf fur- 
nisbf*d him with n supply of tokay, althousTi tlie 
poor man hnd to plead in excuse that King Jeroose 
had the day befom carried ofl* all that was in the 
cellar. A savinj[ was ascribed to Buonapart* 
«* that if Itehad had two VanJanimes In his servioa 
must luve made the one ban^ the uthor.^ 
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and carried thit 
plaocL 1m Bight have aatablwhed * himaeir, 
fiitb Ilia eorpa of 90,000 men, on the onlj 
raad ptaeticable for artillary^ by which the 
■lliaa coald march to Prague ; ao that they 
aunt either have remained inclosed be- 
twoen hia eorpa d'armte, and thoae of the 
other French ^nerala whe preised on their 
f muat hare abandoiyed their 



ir French nnen 
f er elae tnej mi 
rand baggage, a 



g«n# and baggage, and endeavoured to croaa 
UM mountaina by aueh wild tracka aa were 
■and onlj byahepherds and peasaata. 

It waa on the t9th, in the morning, that, 
acting under ao atrong a temptation aa we 
have mentioned. Vaadamme had the temer- 
ity to deacend tne hill from Peterawald, to 
tM Tillage of Culm, which ia situated in a 
▼ery deep valley betwixt that town and 
Toplits. Aa he advanced towards Toplitx, 
It appeared that his plan yas about to be 
crowned with aucceaa. The persons of the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
the members of their cabinet, and the whole 
depAt of the head-<|ttarters of the allies 
eeemed now within his clutch, and, already 
alarmed, hia expected prey were beginning 
to attemot their escape ^in difierent direc- 
tiona. Vandamme aeemed within a hand's 
graap of the prixe j for his operation, if com- 
plete, must have totally aisorganiaod the 
allien army, and the French might perhapa 
have pursued them to the very galea of 
Prague, nay. of Vienna. Tie French ad- 
Tanced-guara waa within half a league of 
Toplitx, when of a sudden Count Oster- 
mann, who had hitfaterto retreated slowly, 
halted, like a wild boar brought to bay, and 
commenced the most obstinate and inflexi- 
ole resistance. His troops were few, but. 
aa already aaid, of excellent quality, being 
a psrt of the Imperial Russian Guard, whom 
their eommander gave to understand that 
the aafety of their father (as the Russians 
aifeetionately term the Emperor,) depended 
tpon their maintaining their ground. Ner- 
er was the saying of Frederick II., that the 
Russiana might be slain, but not routed, 
more completely verified. They' stood firm 
as a grove of ptnea opnosed to the tempest, 
while Vandamme lea down eorpa after 
corps, to support his fbrious and repeated 
attacka, until at length he bad brought his 
Tery laat reserves from the comniandins 
ground of Peterswald, and accumulated 
Uiem in the deep valley between Culm and 
Toplits. The brave Oatermann had lost an 
arm in the action, and his grenadiers had 
auiend aeverely ; but they had gained the 
time necessary. Barclay de Tolly, who 
now approached the acene of action, 
brought up the firat columns of the Rusaians 
to their support j Schwartxenberg sent oth- 
er succours I and Vandamme, in his turn, 
overpowered bv numbers, retreated to Culm 
as night closed. 

Prudence would have recommended to 
the French to have continued their retreat 
during the night to the heights of Peters- 
wald ; but, expecting probabl v the appear- 
ance of aome of the French colomna or pur- 
suit, morning found Vandamme in the val- 
k7 of Culm, where night had set upon him. 
la the meaotime, itiir greater nomben of 
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the allied ccrpe, which were wandeiiaf 
through theae OMNintain reoiona, repaired to 
the baanera of Schwartxenberg and Barclay, 
and the attack waa renewed upon the French 
column at bseak of day on the 90th, with 
a superiority of force, with which it wan 
fruitleaa to contend. Vandamme therefore 
disposed himself to retreat towarda the 
heighta of Peterawald, from which he had 
deacended. Bat at thia moment took 
place one of the moat aingolar accidenta 
which diatingniahed thia eventful war. 

Among other eorpa d'arro^ of the alliet^ 
which were making their way through the 
mountains, to rally to the main body aa they 
best could, waa that of the Prussian Gener* 
al Kleist, who had evaded the pursuit of St 
Cyr, by throwing himself into the wood of 
Schoenwald, out of which he debouched 
on the position of Peterswald, towarda 
which Vandamme waa making hia retreat. 
While, therefore, Vandamme'a retreating 
columns were aaeending the heighta, the 
ridge which the^ propoaed to gain was seen 
snadenly occupiea b^ the troops of Kleist, 
in such a state of disorder aa announced 
thev were escaped from some pressing scene 
of danger, < " * 



tack. 



, or harrying on to some hasty ai- 



When the Pruasians came in sight of the- 
French, they conceived that the latter were 
there for the purpose of cutting them off, 
and inatead of taking a position on the 
heights to intercept vandamme, thejr de- 
termined, it would seem, to precipitate 
themselves down, break their way through 
hia troops, and force themselves on to 
Toplitx. On the other hand, the French, 
seeing their way interrupted, formed the 
aame conclusion with regard to Kleist'a 
corps, which the Prussians had done con- 
cerning them J and each army being bent 
on making its way through that opposed to 
them, the Prussians rushed down the hill, 
while the French ascended it with a brave- 
ry of despair, that supplied the advantage of 
grouted. 

THte two armies were thus hurled on 
each other like two conflicting mobs, en- 
closed in a decQ and narrow road, forming* 
the descent along the side of a mounUin. 
The onset of the French horse, under Cor- 
bineao, was so desperate, that many or most 
of them broke through, although the acclivi- 
ty agsiinst which they advanced would not 
in other circumstancea have permitted 
them to ascend at a trot ; and the guna of 
the Prussiana were for a moment in the 
hands of the French, who sle^ many of tho 
artillerymen. The Prussians, however, 
soon rallied, and the two struggling bodies 
again mixing together, fought less for the 
purpose of victory or slaughter, than to 
force their way through each other's ranks, 
and escape in opposite directions. All be-' 
came for a time a mass of coiifUsion, the 
Prussian generals findina themselves in the 
middle of the French— Uie French officers 
in the centre of the Prussians. But the 
army of the Russians, who were in pursuit 
of Vandamme, appearing in his rear, put aa 
end to this singular conflict. Gcnerali 
Vandamme, Haxo, and Guyot^ were n^M 
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flonen, with two ea^6B and 70OO prisos^ 
I, besides « great loss in killed and wound- 
ed, and the total dispersion of the army, 
many of whom, however, afterwards re- 
joined their eagles. 

The victory of Cnlm, an oTent so naei- 
peeted and important in a militaiy view, 
was beyond appreciation in the consequen- 
ces which itj|rodtteed upon the moral feel- 
ings of the allied troops. Before fStnm most 
propitious event, they were retiring ss a 
routed army, the officers and soldiers com- 
plaining of their generals, and their gener- 
als of each other. But now their note was 
entirely altered, and they could sing songs 
of triumph, and appeal to the train of guns 
and long columns of prisoners, in support 
of the victory which they claimed. The 
spirits of all were reconciled to the eager 
prosecution of the war, and the hopes of 
liberation q»read wider and wider through 
Germany. The other French corps d'arm&, 
on the contrary, fearfhl of committing 
themselves as Vandamme bad done, paused 
en arriving at the verge of the Bohemian 
mountains, and followed no farther the ad- 
vantages of the battle of Dresden. The 
Kinff of Naples halted at Sayda, Marmont 
at Zinnwalde, and St Cyr at Liebenad. 
TTie head-quarters of the Emperor Alexan- 
der remained at Toplits. 

Napoleon received the news of this ca- 
lamity, however uneipected, with the Im- 
pertorbaMe calmness which was one of his 
distinguiahed qualities. General Corbi- 
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nean, vrho commanded In the aiacular 
charge of the cavalry up the hill of Peters- 
wald, presented himself before the Empe- 
ror in the conation in which he escaped 
from the field, covered with his own blood 
and (hat of the enemy, and holding in his 
hand a Prussian sabre, which in the thick 
of the mel^, he had ecchanged for b'le 
own. Napoleon listened composedly to 
the details he had to ^ve. ''* One allottld 
make a bridge of gold Tor a flying enemy/* 
be said, " where it is impossible, as in 
Vandamme's case, to oppose to him a bul- 
wark of steel." He then anxiously exam- 
ined the instructions to Vandamme, to dis- 
cover if anything had inadvertently slipped 
into them, to encourago the false step 
which that general had taken. But noth- 
ing was found which could justify or autfaor- 
ixe his advancing beyond Peterswald, ad- 
thougb the chance of possessing himself of 
TopFrtx must have been acknowledged as a 
strong temptation. 

" This is the fate of war," said Buona- 
parte, turning to Murat " Exalted in the 
morning, low enough befbre night. There 
is but one step between triumph and ruin." 
He then fixed bis eyes on the map which 
lay before him, took his compass, and re- 
peated, in a reverie, the following veraes :— 

J^ai wrri, sosmmumM, vaiaeaqusmiits anntet s 
Da aioiids, satxe vam maias, J*ai vs ka rtfiitinm 
Etj'aitoabuneoiinaqa'eQobaqueAvSfMmeiit ' 
Ls dssUa del stata depTndait d*an nMin«nt. 



OBAP. ZZVZZZ. 

V^tymnBerkt^HeudtfeaUdaiDennewUz oh the 6th S«S««md«r.— ZHfllcWf 

» Ifts AH»<s.-Opfr«rfionj of the AUitB in order to effect a junetiof^CounUr-exerHo:ie 
^frNapoUon,--.i^^reneh Generate wtms to eonthiuikg the War in Ger^M^ 
J-J««io«. 6^ them and the Emperor.^NapoUon ^length reeolvu tTR^cat 

The advices which arrived at Dresden from 
the north of Germany, were no balm to the 
h«! tidings A^om Bohemia. We must ne- 
cessarily treat with brevity the high deeds 
of arms performed at a considerable dis- 
tance from Napoleon's person, great as was 
their influence updn his fortunes. 

Mareschal Blucher, it will be remember- 
ed, fetreated across the river Katsbach, to 
•JWa the engagement which the Etjperor 
of Fnilee endeavoured to press upon him. 
The Crown Prince of Sweden, on the other 
hand, had his head-quarters at PoCadam. 
Napoleon, when departing to succour Dres- 
den^ on the Slst of Aurast. left orders for 



aen, on ims iisi of Auffust. left orders for 
Oodinot to advance on Berlin, and for Mac- 
donald to marckiipon Breslau. trusting that 
the former had' force enough to conquer 
ib€ Crown Prince, the latter to defeat Blu- 
cher. 

Oudinot began to move on BerUn by the 

road of Wittenbem, oa the very day When 

W received the Olden. Oa the oth«^ hand, 

Vot. U, • . J ' 



the Crown Prince of Sweden, concentraliug 
bis troops, opposed to the French general a 
total force of more than eighty thonsand 
men, drawn up for the protection of B«»»f 
hn. The sight of that fair city, with its 
towers and steeples, determined Oudinot 
to try his fortune with his ancient comm^ie 
in arms. After a good deal of skirmishiniF, 
Oie two armies came to a more serious bai- 
Ue on the Md August, in which General 
Regnier diatinguished himself. He com- 
manded a corps which formed the centre of 
Oudinot's mrmy, at the head of which he 
madehimself master of the village of Grots- 
Beeren, which was within a short distance 

funeral, Bulow, advanced to recover this 
wiportant post, and with the assistance of 
Borstal, who attacked the flank of theehe- 
my, be succeeded in pushing his colnmirs ib. 
to the vUlage. A heavy raia having pr^r- 
vented the manketsrVom being servi^iMe, 
Gross-Beeren wss disputed with <b«'tav^. 
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Act. Yet, towards nightfall, the two French 
divisions of FouraierandGaillaminot apain 
attacked the Tillage, took it, and remtined 
in it till the morning. But this did not re- 
establish the battle, forRegnier havias lost 
fifteen hundred niQ|i and eiflht guns, Oudi- 
not determined on a ffeneral retreat, which 
he conducted in the face of the enemy with 
great deliberation. The Crown Prince ob- 
tained other trophies : Luckan, with a ear- 
rison of a tliousand French^ submittedf to 
his arms on 28th August. 

Resides these severe checks on the Prus- 
sian frontier, General Girard, in another 
quarter, Had sustained a defeat of some con- 
sequence. He had sallied from the carrison 
of Magdeburg, after the battle of Gross- 
Beeren, with five or six thousand men. 
He was encouraged to this movement by 
the removal of the blockading brigade of 
Hcrschberg. who, in obedience to orders, 
had joined the Crown Prince to oppose the 
advance of Oudinot. But, after the battle 
of Gross-fieeren, as the Prussian brigade 
was returning to renew the blockade of 
Magdeburg, they encountered Girard and 
his division near Leibnitz, on 27th August. 
The French were at first successfiU, but 
Czernicheff having thrown himself on them 
with a large boify of Cossacks, Girard's 
troops gave way, losing six cannons, fifteen 
hundred prisoners, and all their^baggace. 

During this active period, war had been 
no less busy on the frontiers of Silesia than 
un those of Bohemia and Brandenburg. 
Mareachal Macdonald^ as already mention- 
ed, had received orders from Napoleon to 
attack Blucher and his Prussians, who had 
retired beyond the Katzbacb, and occupied 
n position near a town called Jauer. In 
obedience to this order, the MareschaL had 
sent General Lauriston, who commanded 
his right wing, to occupy a position in 
frontof Goldberg, With orders to despatch 
a part of hlo division undrr General Puthod, 
to march upon Jauer, by the circuitous 
route of Scbonau. The eleventh corps, 
which formed the centre of Macdonald's 
force, crossed the Ratzbach at break of day 
under his 'own command, and advanced to- 
wards Jancr, up the side of a torrent called 
the Wutncnde (i. e. raging) Neiss. The 
third corps, under Souham, destined to 
form the left wing, was to pass the Katz- 
bach near Leibnitz, and then moving south- 
ward, were to como upon the Mareschal's 
/eft. With this left wing marched the cav- 
alry, under Sebastiani. 

It cLinccd that, on this very 26th of Au- 
gust, Blucher, aware that Buonaparte was 
engaged at Dresden by the descent of the 
allies from Bohemia, thought it a good 
.^me to seek out his opponent and fight 
him. For this purpose, he was in the act 
cif descending the river in order to encoun- 
ter Macdonaldy when the Mareachal, on 
his part, was ascending it, expecting to find 
him in bis position near Jauer. 

The stormy weather, so often referred 
ID, with mist and heavy rain, concealed 
from each other the movements of the two 
armies, until they met in the fields. They 
^encountered in the plains whicli extend 



between Wahlstadt and the KaUbacb.bat 
under circumstances highly unfavourable 
to the French Mareachal. His right wing 
was divided from his centre \ Lauriston be- 
ing at Goldberg, and fiercely engaged with 
the Russian General Langeron, with whom' 
he had come into contact in the front of. 
that town ; and Puthod at a much greater 
distance from the field of battle. Macdoo-. 
aid's left wing, with the cavalry, was also 
far in the rear. Blucher allowed no lei- 
sure for the jnnction of these forces. His 
own cavalry being all in front, and ready 
for action, charged the French without per- 
mitting them leisure to get into position :. 
and when they did, their right wing indeea 
rested on the Wuthende-Neiss, but the 
left, which should have been covered bj 
Sebastiani's cavalry, was altogether unsup* 
ported. 

Message on message was sent to hasten 
up the left wing; but a singular fatality 

f prevented both the cavalry and infantry 
i'om arriving i^ time. Dincrent lines of 
advance had been pointed out to Souham 
and Sebastiani ; but Souham, hearing the 
firing, and impatient to place himself on the 
road which he thought likely to lead him 
most speedily into action, unluckily adopt- 
ed that whicn was appointed for the caval- 
ry. Thus five thousand horse, and five limes 
the number of infantry, being thrown at 
once on the same line of march, soon con- 
fused and embarrassed each other's mo- 
tions, especially in passing the streets of a 
village called Kroitsch, a long and narrow 
defile, which the troops presently crowded 
to such a degree with foot and horse, bag- 
ga^ and guns, that there was a total impos- 
sibility ofefTecting a passage. 

Macdonald, in toe meanwhile, suj^rted 
his high reputation by the gallantry of his 
resistance, though charged on the left fiank, 
which these mistakes had left uncovered, 
by four regiments of cavalry, and by Gener- 
al Karpof!7 w^ilh a whole cloud of Cossacks. 
But at length the day was decidedly lost. 
The French line gave way, and falling back 
on the AVuthende-Neiss, now doubly rag- 
in;:; from torrents of rain, and upon tho 
Katzbacb, they lost a great n*jmber of men. 
As a last resource, Macdonald put himself 
at the head of the troops, who were at 
lenzth debouching from the defile of Kro- 
itsch J but they were driven back with great 
loss, and the skirmish in that quarter con- 
cluded the battle, with* great loss to the 
French. 

The evil did not rest here. Lauriston. 
being ;;lso under tho necessity of retreating 
across the Katzboch, while Puthod, who 
had been detached towards Schobao, was 
left on the right-hand side of that river, this 
corps was speedily attacked by Oie enemy, 
and all who .were not killed or taken, re- 
mained prisoners. The army which Buona- 
parte destined to act in ^ilesia, and take 
Breslau, was, therefore, Kir the present 
completely disabled. The French are ad- 
mitted to liavo lost 15,000 men, and more 
than a hundred guns. 

Though the battles of Gross-Beeren aii4 
Katzbach were severe blows to Buonaparte'a 
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pUn of mainUining himMlf on Uke Elbe, he 
cootinned obtttnate in his determination to 
keep his ground, with Dresden as his central 
point of support, and attempted to turn the 
bad foruine which seemed to haunt his 
lieutenants, (but which in fact arose from 
their being obliged to attempt great achioTe- 
ments wtln inadequate means,) by appoint- 
ing Nej to the command of the Northern Ar- 
my, with strict ininnctions to plant his eagles 
00 the walla of Berlin. Accordingly, on the 
6th September, Ney took charge of the irmv 
which Oadinot had formerly commande<i, 
and which was lying under the walls of 
Wittenberff. and, m obedience to the Em- 
peror's orders, determined to adrance on 
the Prussian capital. The enemy (being 
the army commanded by the Crown Prince,) 
lay rather dispersed upon the grounds 
more to the east, occupy inffJutorbock, B^l- 
zig, and other Tillages. Ney was desirous 
to avoid approaching the quarters of any of 
t^em, or to give the least alarm. That 
MttreschaPs object was to leave them on 
the left, and, evading any encounter with 
t!ift Crown Prince, to throw his force on the 
road frdfan Torgnu to Berlin, and enter in- 
to communication with any troops which 
Buonaparte might despatch from Dresden 
upon the same point. 

On examining the plan more closely, it 
WAS found to comprehend the danger of 
rousing the PHnce of Sweden and his army 
upon one point, and that was at Dennewits, 
the most southern village held by the allies. 
It was occupied by Tauentzein vtth a 
large force, and could not be passed without 
the alarm being given. Dennewits might, 
however, be masked by a sufficient body 
of troops under screen of which the Mares- 
chal and his main body might push forwards 
to Dahme, without risking an engagement. 
It was concluded, that the rapidity of their 
motions would be so great as to leave no 
time for the Crown Prince to concentrate 
his forces for interrupting them. 

On the 6th, Ney marched from Witlen- 
berg. On the 6th the division of Bertrand, 
destined to ma&k Dennewits, formed the 
left flank of the army. When they approach- 
ed the village, Taupntzein, who coromande.1 
there, took the alarm, and drew up be- 
tween Denncwitz.and the French division. 
If Bertrand had only had to raiintain him- 
self for a short interval in that dangerous po- 
sition, it would have been well, and he might 
have made head against Tauentzein, till 
the last file of Ncv's army had past by ; but 
by some miscalculation, (which began to be 
more common now than formerlv among 
the French officers of the staff,) the corps 
of Bertrand was appointed to march at 
seven in the morning, while the corps which 
were to be protected by him did not move 
till three hours later. Bertrand was thus 
detained so long in face of the enemy, that 
his demonstration was converted into an 
action, his false attack into a real skirmish. 
Presently after the battle became sharp and 
serious, and the corps on both sides advanc- 
ing tn sustiin them were engaged. Bulow 
caroo to support Tauentzein — Regnicr ad- 
taaced to rcpol Bal6w'— Guilleminot hat* 



teoed up on the French side— and Borstel 
came to support the Russians. However 
unpremediujpd, the baUle became general, 
as if by eommon consent. The Prussians 
suffered heavily from the Frencn artillery, 
but without giving way. The Swedes and 
Russians at length came up, and the line of 
Ney began to yield ground. That general, 
who had hardly, though ail his forces were 
engaged, made his post good against the 
Russians alone, despaired of saccess when 
he saw these new enemies appear. He 
began to retreat; and his first movement in 
that direction was a signal of 6ight to the 
7th corps, composed chiefly of Sazons not 
over well inclined to the cause of Napoleon, 
and who therefore made it no point of 
honour to fight to the death in his cause. 
A huge blank was created in the French liue 
by their flight : and the cavalry of the allies 
rushing in at the gap, the army of Ney was 
cut into two parts; one of which pushed 
forwards to Dahme with the Mareschal 
himself; the other, with Oudinot. retreated 
upon Schamits. Ney afterwards accom- 
plished his retreat on Torgau. But the bat- 
tle of Dennewitz had cost nim ten tiiousand 
men, forty-three pieces of cannon, and 
abundance of warlike trophies, relinquished 
to the adversary, besides the total disap> 
pmntment of his object in marching towards 
Berlin. 

These repeated defeats, of Groaa-Beeren, 
Katzbach, and Dennewits, seemed to inti- 
mate that the French were no longer the in- 
vincibles they had once been esteemed : or 
at least, that when they yet worked miracles, 
it was only when Buonaparte was at their 
head. Others saw the matter in a different 
point of view. They said that formerly, 
when means were plenty with Buonaparte, 
he took care thai his lieutenants were sup- 
plied with forces sdequate to the purposes 
on which they were to be employed. But 
it was surmised that now he kept the Qoard 
and the elite of his forces under his own im- 
mediate command, and expected his lieu- 
tenanU to be as successful with few and raw 
troops, as they had formerly been with num* 
bers, and veterans. It cannot, however, be 
said that he saved his own exertions ; for 
during the month of September, while he 
persisted in maintaining the war in Saxony, 
although no af&ir of consequence took 
place, yet a series of active measures show- 
ed how anxious he was to bring the war to' 
a decision under his own eye. 

In perusing the brief abstract of move- 
menu which foUo'-vs, the reader will re- 
member, that it was the purpose of Buona- 
parte to bring the allies to battle on some 
point, where, by superior nnmbeis cmt tape- 
nor skill, he might obtain a distingaished 
victory: While, on the other hand, it was 
the policy of the allies, dreading at once 
his tslents and his despair, to avoinl a gener* 
al action ; to lay waste the groond around 
the points he occupied ; restrict his com-' 
monications ; raise Qermany in arms around 
him; and finally, to eneompaae and hemi 
him in when his ranks were ?jrown thm.aud 
the spirit of his soldiers dimfnisbod. Keep- 
ing tliese objects in his eye, the reader 
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tKitb « Mngl» gluioe atlim najp, will o««- 
^•iT* th« moaniB| of tke following noito- 
mentoofi eMberttdo. 

Httving deputed to Nagr, m wo hofro jast 
Men, the Uik of cbookiii^ tiM progran of 
the Crown Prince, and tikng Berlin if non- 
•ih}e, BttOBMNflte etMtod in p«non oom 
Dlposden on the Sd Soptamber, in hopes of 



fetching n blow eft Blncher, whoen Con- 
■eelu, einee the battle of the Katibecb, 
hid admnaed eaetwaid, and intercepted a 
convoy even near Baolien. Bnt agreeablT 
to the plan adopted at the general head- 

Jioartera of the allies, the Prminn velacan 
Ml back and avoided a batde. Meanwhile 
Napoleon was lecalled towards Dmaden by 
the news of the defeat of Nej at Dennewils, 
and the yet more pressiaa intelligence 
that the allies were on the point of descend- 
ins into Saxony, and again arraying them* 
^ves under the walls of Dresden. The 
admnced-goard of Wittgenatein had shown 
iuslf, it was said, at Pima, and the citr 
WM a prey to new alarma. Hie Frencn 
P'aaneror posted back towards the Elbe, and 
fHi the 9th oame in aieht of Wittgenatein. 
Ihit the allied generato, afraid of one of 
those audden ttrokea of inspiration, when 
^Tinpoleon aeemed almost to dictate terms 
t> rate, had enjoined Wittgenatein to re- 
troat id hia torn, llie passes of the Era- 
ecbirge receired him, and Bnonaparte, fol^ 
jotring him as far aa Peterswald, gased on 
tM apot where Vandamme met his nnnc- 
coiintsble deieat, and looked aereas the 
▼aHoy of Colm to Topliti, whore hia rival 
Alexander still held his head-<|Barters. With 
the glance of an eye, the aaost expert in 
military sllkim, he saw the dan^r of in- 
volvvng himaelf in aoch impnetaeable do- 
files ss the valley of Cnim) and the roads 
w^ehcommnnioatedwhh it, and resolved 
to prOoeod no ftrther. 

Napoleon, therefore, retnnied tovrards 
Presden, where he arrived on the ISth 
.*^ptember. In his retreat, a trifling akir- 
iniah occurred, in which the aon of Blucher 
was woended, and made priaoner. A vie- 
to^ was claimed on sccoont of this affair, 
in the bulletin. About the aame period 
Macher advauced upon the French troops 
opposed to him, endangered their commu- 
QientionB with Dresden, end compelled 
them to retreat from Baotien and Neos- 
tndt, townrda Bischoffswerder and Stolpcn. 
While Bnonaparte thoo^t of directing him- 
aelf eastward towards this indefatigable en- 
emy, his attention waa of new anmmoned 
•oatBward to the Bohemian mountains. 
Gonnt Loben, who was placed in observa- 
Men near Oieahubel, waa attacked by a de- 
tnobmentlVomSchwartaenbers'sarmy. Na- 
poleon hastenea to hia relief mwI n>«de a 
second attempt to penetrate into theae 
meantain receases, from which the eaglea 
^the alliea made auch repeated deaconta. 
Be nenetrated, upon thia aecond occaaioo, 
beyond Culm, and as far at Nollendorf, and 
bed a akirmiah with the allies, which was 
Mliwr nnfhvourable to htm. The action 
wm broken otf b^ one of the tremendous 
nterms which distinguished the season, and 
Auonaparte igain retreated towarfis Gieshu- 1 



bel. On his retmn tf» Dreaden« be met the 
unpleasant news, that the Prince Royal wae 
preparing to cross the Rlbc, and that Bulow 
bad opened trenches before Wittenberg; 
fvbile Bluchei^ on hia aide, approached the 
rmht bank of the river, and neither Ncy nor 
Mecdonald had aufficient force to cneck 
their progress. 

Cn the 21st September, Napoleon once 
again came in person against his veteran 
enemy, whom he met not fhr from Hartha; 
but it was once more in vain. The Prus- 
sian Field*Msreachal waa like the phan- 
tom knight of the poet Napoleon, when 
he advanced is attack him, found no sub- 
•tantial bo4y againat which to direct l^s 
blows. 

The Emperor spent some houra at the 
misemble thrice-sacked village of Hartha. 
deliberating, probablv, whether he ahould 
press on the Crown Prince or Blucher, and 
diaable at least one of these adveraariea by 
a aiagle blow $ but deterred by reflecting, 
that Uie time necessary for bringing either 
of them to action, would be employed by 
Schwartxenbeig in aceompliahing that pur- 
poae of aeisiiw Dresden, which his move- 
ments had ao frequently indicated. 

Thus Napoleon could neither remain at 
Dresden without suffering the Crown Prince 
and Blucher to enter Saxony, and m^e 
themselves mastsra of the valley of ttie 
Elbe, nor make any distant movement 

r'nst those generals, without endangering 
safety of Dresden, and with- it, of hia 
lines of communication with France. The 
laat, aa the more irreparable evil, he re- 
adved to guard against, bv retreating to 
Dreaden, which he reached on the £lth. 
His Mareechala had ordera to approach clos- 
er to the central point, where he tiimself had 
hia head-quarters ; and all the right side of 
the Elbe was abandoned to the alliea. It is 
said by Baron Odeleben, that the severest 
orders were issued for destroving houses, 
driving off cattle, burning woods, and root- 
ing up fruit-trees, reducing the coantr/ in 
abort to a desert: (an evil reward for the 
confidence and fidelity of the old Ring uf 
Saxony,) but that they were led unexecut- 
ed, partly owing to the humanity of Napo- 
leon\ lieutenants, and partly to the rapid 
advance of the allies. There was little 
occasion for tliis addition&l cruelty ; for so 
dreadfully had these provinces been har- 
assed and pillajDred by the repeated passing 
and repassing of troops on both aides, that 
grain, cattle, and forage of every kind, were 
eibhausted, and they contained scsrce any 
oUier sustenance for man or beast, except 
the potatoe crop, then in the ground. 

After his return to Dresden, on the S4th 
September, Napoleon did not leave it till 
the period of his final departure \ and the 
tenacity with which he held the place, ban 
been compared b^ some critica to the wil- 
ful obstinacy which led to his tarrying wo 
long at Moscow. But the cases were dif- 
ferent. We have formerly endeavoured to 
show, that Napoleon's wisdom In the com- 
mencement of this campaign would have 
been to evacuate Germanv^ and, by con. 
aenting to its liberatiofiA ^ ^^^^ diipiniahe^ 
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<be odiom attached to hi« ataomptioa of 
vmrertal power. A«, however, he had 
«hoaen to maintain his lofW pfeteociom at 
^ expenae of theae bioooy campiigna, it 
waa tarely prudent to hoM Dieaden to the 
lairt moment. Hia retreat f^om It, after ao 
many loaaea and diaappoiotmenlt, would 
hv99 decided the defection of the whole 
X^^fMeniiottof the Rhine, which already 
was moch to he dreaded. It #odId have 
ftven the allied armiea, at preaent aeperat- 
id frem each other, an opportnnityto form 
• jnnctson on the left aide of thft Elbe, the 
teottsecniencea of whi<-h conld hardly foil to 
be dectaive of hia fate. On the other hand, 
while he remained at Dreaden, Napoleon 
waa in a condition to operate by short 
aiarchea npon the communicationa of the 
klliea, and might hope to the laat that an 
epportniiity would be aifonled him of 
acnieving some signal soccess against one 
or other of them, or perhapa of beating them 
enooeasively, and in detail. The allied 
aofereigna and their generals were aware 
of this, and, therefore, aa we have sften, 
ueted upon a plan of extreme caution, for 
which they have been scofled at by some 
French writers, aa if it were the resolt of 
fear rather than of wiadom. Bat it was 
plain ibat the time for more decisire op- 
eiaiions was approaehinff, and, with a 
Tiew to such, each parly drew towarda 
Cbem auch reinforeementa as they could 



Buoaapurts'a soldiers hsd suffered much 
by fatigue and akirmiahea, thongh no im- 
portant battle had been fought ; and he 
Muod himself obliged to order Aueerean, 
who comsaanded about 16,000 men in the 
neishbourhood of Warttberg, to join him 
ntOreaden. He might, however, be said 
to lose more than he gained by this supply ; 
for the Bavariana, upon whose inclinations 
te deeert the French cauae Angereaa's ar- 
aiy bad been a check, no sooner saw it 
depart, than sin open and friendly inter- 
courae took place oetwixt their armv and 
that of Anatria, which lay opposed to tnem ; 
negotiations were opened between their 
courts without milch siiiectntion of conceal- 
■Mut $ and it waa generally believed, that 
only aome ^stion about the Tyrol pre- 
vented their coming to an imme<tiate 



The allier received, on their side, the 
fuinforcemeat of no less than 60,000 Rus- 
sians, under the command of Benni|8en. 
The moat of them came from the provincea 
eastward of Moscow ; and there were to 
he seen attending them tribes of the wan- 
dering Baskirs and Tartars, figures unknown 
in European war, wearing sheep-skins, and 
armed with bows and arrows. But the 
main body consisted of regular troops, 
though some bore rather an Asiatic appear- 
ance. This waa the last reinforcement 
which the allies were to expect : being the 
Arriere-ban of the almost boundless empire 
of Russia. Some of the men had travelled 
frem the wall of China to thia univenat 
militanr rendesvous. 

Their utmoet fiftree being now collected, 
ta numbers ^eeatl^ superior to that eC their 



{ bd^enary, t9ie ilHes proceeded to execute 
a joint movemect, by means of wMch thet 
hoped to coneetitrate their forces on the 
left bank of the Elbe ; so that if NapoleOA 
shouM persist ih remaining at Dresden, h4 
might be c!it off from communication With 
Ftmnce. With this view Bluehet, on the 
3d October, crossed the Elbe near thejuiia^ 
tion of that river with the Schwarxe nster, 
defeated Bertrand, who lay in an entrench-" 
ed camp to dispute the passage, sad fixed hi* 
head-quarters at Duben. At the fcadM tiicM^ 
the Crown Prince of Sweden in like manber 
transfiBired his army to the left bank of the 
Elbe, by crossinf^ at Rosslau, and entered 
into communication with the Silesian armt. 
Thus these two great brmiei were bom 
transferred to the Uift bank, excepting thin 
division of Tauentaein. which was left to 
maintain the aiege of Wittenberg. Ney, 
who was in ftont of theu^ movements, hat- 
ing no means to resist siich a prepoodcffat'^ 
ing force, retreated te Leipaic. 

Simultaneously with the entrance of tiie 
Crown Prince and Blueher into the eastern 
division of Saxony from the north-west, the 
grand army of the alliea eras put in motion 
towsidb the same diatriet, advancing from 
the south by Sebastians-Berg and Chemnitz. 
On the 5th October, the liead-qnarters of 
Prince Schwartsenberg were at Marienbcff. 

These mevemenu Inetaatlyatiowed Buo- 
naparte the meaauret About te be taken b^ 
die antes, and the necessity of preventing 
their junction. Th^n he propoeed to ae 
eomplish by leaVin«; Dresden with all hie 
disposable fbree, attacking BIneber at Du 
ben, and. If poasiUe, annihilating that rest- 
lews enemy, or, at least, driving him bae 
acroaa the Elbe. At the aame time, ft 
from thinking be was about to leave Dti*^ 
den for ever, which he had been emftloye 
te the last in fbrtifying' yet more strongll 
he placed a garriaon of upwaids of ld,00o 
men in that city under St. C^. This fore* 
was to defend the eity against any eorpt 
of the alliea, which, left in the Bohemian 
mountains for that purpose^ mitfht other- 
wise have descended and occupied Dreaden, 
ao seen as Napoleon remotod from it. The 
King of Saxony, his Queen and familv, pre- 
ferred accompanying Rapolenn on bis ad- 
venturous journey, to remaining In Dres- 
den, where a siege was ta he oxpeeted, and 
where subsistence was alceatfy become dif- 
ficult. 

The aasM alertness of movement, whiclfc 
secured Blucher on other occasions, saved 
him in thepiBsefit caae from the meditated 
attack on Doben. On the 9th of Oetobet, 
hearing of T^apoleon's approach, he crossed 
the Mulda,«nd formed a junction with the 
armv of the Crown Prince, near Zoerbig, 
on the heft bank of that river. Nopoloon, 
once more baffled . took up hia head-quartern 
at Duben on the lOth. Here he koon learn- 
ed that the Crown Prince and Blpcher, ap- 
prahenaive that hs might intetpoae betwixt 
tiiem and the Grand Army of Schwartsen- 
herg, had retreated upon the line of the 
Saale during tiie night preceding the 1 tth. 
They were thua atilT placed on bis commn- 
nioationa, but beyond bis reach, and in n 
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■ituation to eommanicate with their own 
Grand Army. 

But this movement to the weatward, on 
the part of the allies, had this great incon- 
Tenience, that it left Berlin exposed, or in- 
adeqaately protected by the single division 
ofTauentsein at Desssn. This did not es- 
pope the falcon eye of Napoleon. He laid 
before his Marescbols a more daring plan 
of tactics than even his own ginntic imagin- 
ation had (excepting in the Moscow cam- 
paign) ever before conceived. He proposed 
to recross the Elbe to the right bank, and 
I then restinz his right wing on Dresden, and 
I his left on liambarg, tliere to maintain him- 
self, with the purpose of recrossin^ the Elbe 
on the firat appearance of obtainmg a suc- 
cess over the enemy, dashing down on Si- 
lesia, and raising the blockade of tlie fur- 
tresses upon the Oder. With this purpi>ae 
he had already sent Recnier and Bertraod 
across the Elbe, though their ostensible 
mission had nothing more important than to 
raise the siege of VVittenberg. 

The counsellors of the Emperor were to 
a man dissatisfied with this plan, it seem- 
ed to them that remaining in Germany was 
only clinging to the defence of what could 
no longer bo defended. Thev appesled to 
the universal disaflection or all the Ger- 
qians on the Rhine, and to the deatruction 
of the kingdom of VVestphalia, recently ef- 
fected by no greater force than Cxernicbeff, 
with a pulk of Cossacks. Thev noticed 
the almost declared d( fection or all their 
former friends, alluded to their own dimin- 
' ished nambera, and remonstrated against a 
plan which wsa to detain the army in a 
watted country, inhabited by a population 
grsdualljr becoming hostile, and surround- 
ed with enemies whom they could not de- 
feat, because thev would never fight but at 
advantage, and who possessed the means of 
dittressmg them white they bad no means 
of retorting the injuries they received. This 
they said was the historv of the last three 
months,, only varied by the deciaive defeats 
c»f Gross-Beeren, Katsbach, and Dennewitz. 
Napoleon remained from the 11th to the 
14th of October at Dttben,concontrating his 
own forces, waiting for news of the allies' 
motions, and -^maining in n. state of uncer- 
taintv and inactivity, very different from his 
uajial frame of mind and natural habita. *' I 
have seen him at that time," sa^s an eye- 
witness,* ** seated on a sofa beside a table, 
oa whtcii lay his charts, totally unemploy- 

• Baron Odelsbeo, in bis intsrssting Ctrewn- 
slantial Notios of ths Campaigns hi 0axooy. 



ed, unless in scribbling mechanically large 
letters on a abeet of while paper.*' Con- 
sultations with his best generals, which 
ended without adopting any fixed determ- 
ination, varied those unpleaaing reveries. 
The councila were often seasons of dispute, 
almost of dissension. The want of succese 
bad made those dissatisfied with each oth- 
er, whose friendship had been cemented 
bv uniform and uninterrupted prosperity. 
Great misfortunes mieht have bound them 
together, and compelled them to regard 
each other as common sufferers. But a 
succession of failoi^a exasperated tlieir 
temper, as a constant drixxiing ahower is 
worse to endure than a thunder-storm. 

Napoleon, while the Marescbals wore 
dissatisfied with each otJier and with him. 
complained, on his part, that fatigue and 
dieconragement had overpowered most of 
his principal officers •, tiiat they had be- 
come indifferent, lukewarm, awkward, and 
tliert^ore unfortunate. "The general offt- 
cera,' he said, *' desired nothing but repose, 
and that at all rates." 

On the other hand the Mareschals nas rt- 
ed that Napoleon no longer calculated his 
means to tne ends which he proposed I. at- 
tain—that he suffered himself to be deceiv- 
ed by phrases about the predominance of 
his stir and his destiny — and ridiculed his 
declaration that the word Impossible wag 
not good French. They said that such 
phmses were well enough to encoursge 
soldiers; but (hat military councils ought 
to be founded on more logical arguments. 
They pleaded guiUy of desiring repose ; but 
asked which was to blame, the horse or the 
rider, when the over-ridden animal broke 
down with fatisoe T 

At length mpoleon either changed his 
own opinion, or deferred to that of his mil- 
itary advisers ; the orders to Regnier and 
Bertrand to advance upon Berlin were an- 
nulled, nnd the retreat upon Leipsic was re- 
solved upon. The loss of three days had 
rendered the utmost despatch necessary, 
and Buonaparte saw himself obliged to 
leave behind him in garrison, Davoost at 
Hamburg, Lemarrois at Magdeburg, Lapoy- 
pe at Wittenberg, and Count Narbonne at 
Torgau. Still he seems to have anticipat- 
ed some favourable chance, which mieht 
again bring him back to the line of Uie 
Elbe. " A thunder-bolt," as he himself ex- 
pressed it, " alone could save him ; but all 
was not lost while battle was in his powcr^ 
and a single victory might restore Germa- 
ny to his obedieacQ." 
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CBAP. ZZZZ. 

TfapoUon reaehu Leiprie on MUh of October. — Description qf that town. — Statement 
of the French and Attied Forcee.^B attlk op Lkipsic, commenced on ISth, and 
terminatee^oith disadoaniage to the French at nightfall. — Napoleon despatches Qener- 
at Mehrfeldi (hie priaoner) to the Emperor qf Austria, with proposals for an Armw- 
Uce. — No answer ts returned. — The battle is renewed on the morning of the Idth, and 
lasts till night, when the French are compelled to retreat, IqfUr immense toss on both 
eides.— Theu evacuate Leipsic on the Wth, tl%e Allies infullpursttit.— The retreat ren- 
dered more hloodje by the blowing up of one of the bridges.^ Prince Poniatowsky 
drowned in the Elster.^-ZbflOO French are made prisoners.^ The AlHed isovereignM 



meet in tri^tmph.ai noon, in the Great Sqtiare at Leipsic.-^ King of Sttxony sent un^ 
guard to Berlin.^Refieclions. 
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The last act of the grand drama, ao for as 
the scene lajr in Germany, was now fast 
approaching. 

Daring the two first weeks of October, 
the various movements of the troops had 
been of an indecisive character ; but af\er 
Che 14th, when the belligerent powers be- 
came aware of each other's plans, the corps 
of the allies, as well as those of the Prencn, 
streamed towards Leipsic as to a cootmon 
centre. 

' Leaving Duben. the Emperor reached 
Leipsic early on the 15th of October, and 
"vtcetved the agreeable information that his 
VQole force would be in twenty-four hours 
iinder the walls ; that the Grand Army of 
Austria was fast approaching ; but that his 
demonstration against Berlin had alarmed 
BIucher,and therefore that Marescbal might 
be longer of advancing, from hta anxiety to 
f>rotect the Prussian capital. An opportu- 
nity of fighting the one army without the 
Sesence of the other, was what Napoleon 
ost anxiously desired. 
' In the meantime cannon were heard, 
> and shortly after Murat brought an account 
of a desperate cavalry skirmish, in which 
each party claimed the victory. He him- 
telf. marked by the splendour of his dress, 
had with difficulty escaped from a young 
Praasian officer, who was killed by an or- 
derly dragoon that watted upon the King of 
Naples. Another remarkable circumstance 
in this skirmish was, the distinguishetf be- 
haviour or a Pcussian regiment of cuiras- 
siera. When complimented on their be- 
haviour, they replied, ** Could we do oth- 
erwise T^this is the anniversary of the 
battle of Jena.'' Such a spirit prevailed 
amons the allies, nor is it to be supposed 
that that of the French was inferior. If the 
one had wrongs to avenge, the other hod 
honoura to preserve. 

The venerable town of Leipsic forms an 
irregular souare, surrounded by an ancient 
Gothic wall, with a terrace planted with 
trees. Four gates^ — on the north those of 
Halle and RansUdt, on the east the gate of 
Grinuna, and on the south that called Saint 
Peter's gate,— lead from the town to the 
suburbs, which are of great extent, secured 
by walls and barrien. Upon the west side 
of the town, two rivera, the Pleisse and the 
Elster, wash its walls, and flowing through 
meadows, divide themselves into several 
branches, connected by marahy islands. 
Leippric cannot, therefore, be esteemed 



, capable of approach bv an enemy in that 
direction, excepting by a succession of 
bridges which cross those rivera and their 
connecting streams. The first of these 
bridges leads to a village called Linoenaa, 
and thence to Mark-Ranstadt. It is close 
tu the gate of the city which takes itsnante 
from that village. This i-oad forms the sote 
communication betwixt Leipsic and the 
banks of the Rhine. On the east side, the 
river Partlia makes a larffo semi-circular 
bend around the city, inclosing extensive 
plains, with various heights and points of 
elevation, which make it well adapted fur a 
military position ; on the sofith the somQ 
species of ground continues, but more brok- 
en into eminences, one of which is called 
the Swedish Camp, from the wara, doubt- 
less, of Gustavus Adolphua ; another is 
called the Sheep-walk of Meusdorf > it is 
then bounded by the banks of the Pleisse. 
This line is marked by a variety of villages, 
which, in the fearful days which we sre now 
to describe, gained a name in hisUiry. 
About the village of Connewitz begins the 
marshy ground, inundated by the Pleisse 
and Elster. 

It was on this last line that, on the I5th 
October, the columns of the Grand Army 
of the allies were seen hastily advancing. 
Napoleon immediately made his arrange- 
ments for defence. Lindenau, through 
which ran the Mark-Ranstadt road, by 
j which the French must retreat, was oCcu- 
I pied by Bertrand. Poniatowsky, advancing 
I to the right bank of the Pleisse, held aH 
I the villages alonj|[ the side of tlie r^ver — 
' Connewitx, L^fsnig, Dooblitz, and so on to 
I Markle^rg. As the line of defence swept 
; to the eastward, Augereau was established 
on the elevated plain of Wachau. He was 
supported bv Victor and Lauriston at a coft- 
sioerable village called Liebertwolkowits. 
Cavalry were posted on the wings of these 
divisions. The Imperial Guards were 
placed in the rear as a reserve, at a village 
named Probstheyda; and Macdonald oc^ 
cupied a gentle aad sweeping rising-groundy 
extending from Stfletterix to Holzhausen. 

On the opposite, that is, the northern side 
of the city, Afarmont occupied a line be"- 
twixt Mc^ckern and Euterizt His troope 
were intended to make head against Blu- 
cher, whose approach fVom the north was 
momentarily to be apprehended. Almost 
all along the ground thfis defended, but ea« 
pecially on the south tkont, the allies bad 
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prapared colnmni of atUck ; and the aenti- 
nela of both anfiiea were, wbe» eveDins 
fell, in Bome placea within muaket-ahot of 
eacn other. Neither aide, howeref, teem- 
ed willing to begin the battle, in which the 
mat qneation waa to be decided, whether 
Ffaaee ahonld leare other nationa to be 
glided bT their own princea, or retain the 
liiaaataral aupremacy with which ahe had 
Jfteen iiiTeatea by the talenta of one great 
««ldier. 

The anmber of men who engaged the 
nejct morning, waa taidto be ]S6,0tt) French, 
mittinff the corpa of Sovham, who was not 
engaged, and of Regnier, who waa not yet 
come up. The allies are by the same ac- 
cotinta rated at 290,000, withoat counting 
the division of the Crown Prince, or that 
«>f Bennisaen, which had not as yet joined. 
Almost all the statements assign a predom- 
iaating force to the allies of dO,000 or 100,- 
niX) men superior to their enemy. It thus 
appean that they had ai last acted accord- 
ing to Nipoleon'e own idea uf the art of 
war, which he defined aa the aK of aasem- 
bling the greatest number upon a given 

Napcleon himself ▼isited all the posts, 
gave his last orders and took the opportu- 
j^ity, M he frequently did on the eve of 
hattle, to distribute eaglea to those regi- 
menta of Ansereau'a division, which, being 
new levies, had not yet received theae mil- 
itanr emblems. The ceremony, performed 
with warlike pomp, may remind the reader 
^f the ancient fashion of making knights on 
Ibe eve of a battle. The a<Mdieri were 
made to awear never to abandon their ea- 
gles , and the Emf^ror concluded by say- 
ing, in a loud voice "Yonder lies the 
enemy. Swear that vou will rather die 
than permit France to be dishonoured." 

" We awear it," exclaimed the battal- 
ions. "Long live the ^mceror!" And 
vaqaealionably they kept their word in 
the tremendous seriea of actiona which 
-followed. 

Napoleon's preparations were made chief- 
ly upon the aoutnern side of l«eipsic. It 
Jbaa been suppoaed, Chough, wo think, with 
small probaoility, that he scarce esfMscted 
.a serious attack upon the northern side at 
all. Tn the evening, however, of the Idth, 
ihree dcath-rocketa, Cf*^* «> mori) dis- 
[long brilliant trains of white light, 
baerved to rise high in the soctherly 
quarter of the heave na, and they were prea- 
fntly answered by four of a red colour 
which were seen m the distant north. It 
waa conoluded that theae were signals of 
•ommunication between the Grand Army 
of the allies, and those of the Crown Prince 
and Blncher. The latter, Uierefore, mnat 
be at no nncalcuiable diatance. 

Napoleon remained in the tear of his 
own Guards, behind the oentral position, 
%lmeat oppoaite to a village called Gossa, 
Which waa occupied by the alliea. 

At break of day, on the 16th October, the 
battle began. The French poaition waa 
attatiked along all tlie southern front with 
the greateat forv. On the French right, the 
village of Mvklcberg was fiercely assaulted 
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by Kleist, while the Auatriaq diviaion of 
Mehrfeldt, making their way through the 
marshes to the left bank or the Pleisae, 
threatened to force themaelve/ across that 
river. Pontatowaky, to w hom the defence 
waa confided, waa obliged* to give ground, 
so that the Emperor was compelled to bring 
up the troops under Sonham, which had 
joined during the night, and which had been 
designed to support Marmont on the north 
of Loipaic. Mareschal Victor defended the 
village of Wachau, in front of the position 
againat Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg. 
The town of Liebertwolkowitx was made 
good by Lanriston againat Klenau. The al- 
liea made aix desperate atteaipta on then/ 
points, but all were unsuccessful. They 
were now something in the condition or 
wrestlers who have exhausted themsejrea 
in vain and premature efforts j and Napole- 
on in turn, assuming the offensive, began t« 
show hia skill and power. 

Macdonald was ordered to attack Klenau, 
and beat him back from Liebertwolkowits, 
with the cavalry of Sebastiani^ while two 
divisions descended to sustain General 
Lauriston. It was about noon when thif 
general advance took place along the cen* 
trp of the French. It waa for aome timf 
fearfully aiicceasful. The village of Gossa^ 
hitherto occunied by the alliea, and in th« 
very centre of their liae, was carried by the 
bayonet. The eminence called the Sbce|^ 
walk was also in danger of being lost, an4 
the exertions of Macdonald put him in poa* 
sesaioa of the redoubt called the Swedish 
Camp. The desperate impetuosity of lii« 
French had fairly broken throigh Che ceivt 
tre of the alliea j and Napoleon, as if desir- 
ous not to lose a moment in proclaiming hif 
supposed victory, sent the tidings to the 
King of Saxony> who commanded all the 
eharch-bella in the city to be rung for re^ 
joicing even while the doae continue^ 
roar of the cannon seemed to give the lie 
to the merry peal. The King of Naplee. in^ 
the meantime, with Latoor Slaubourg and 
Kellerman, poured through the gap in the 
enemy's centre, and at the head of the 
whole body of cavalry thundered forward a^ 
far as Magdeburg, a village in the rear of 
tliA allies, bearing down General Rayefskoi, 
with the grenadiers of the reserve, who 
threw themselves forward to oppose their 
passage. 

But at this imminent moment of peri), 
while the French cavalry were disordered 
by their own success, Alexander ordered 
the Cosaacka of his Guard, who were in 
attendance oh his peraon, to charge. They 
did so with the utmost fury, as fighting udk 
der the eye of their sovereign, disconcerted 
Buonaparte's manoeuvre, and bore back 
with their long lances the dense mass of 
cavalnr who had so nearly carried the day. 
In the meantime, when the carnage waa 
continuing on the southern side of Leipsic, 
a similar thunder of artillery commenced 
on the right, where Blucher nad arrived 
before the city, and auddenly come into 
action with Marmont, with at least three 
men for one. Breathless aides-de-camp 
came gallopplng to reclaim the troopa of 
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ittf Poniatowtky, had bMn wilhdrvwii mm 
their ongioal dcsttnetios of Mtitliiig Mar- 
noDt. Tbey could not, however, be re- 
placed, tod Bluelier <4>taieed, ki eonee* 
ovence, greet end decided retdlti. He took 
ue TUlage of Mockem, with tweety pieces 
of Bitillery, end two thoatemi priaoeert : 
■ad wbea Dight aepaimted the eoeibat, had 
the adrantage of oaviag greatly narrowed 
the poeitioQ of the onenj. 

Bat the iaave on the aoeth aide of Leip- 
•ic contiatted entirelir indeoiiive. thoogh 
ed. Geaaawaaatilldiaput- 



S* , bat at 
le alliea. 



Airiooaly contected. 
ed taken and retaken 
length remained in 
On the verge of t£e Pleiaae, the 
waa no less dreadfel. The Aoatrians of 
Biaacbi's diriaioa poured on Markleberg,. 
eloae to the tide of the river, with the 
moat dreadful yelli. Poniatowakjy with 
Aagerean'a aaaistaace, had the ntmoat diffi- 
cnitj in keeping hia ground. Froaa the left 
aide of the Pleiaae, Schwartceabeif aMUMBQ- 
vied to posh a body of borae acroaa the 
awainp3r river, to take the Preach iothe 
rear or the poaitfon. B«K aach of the oav- 
airy aa got through a very bad ford, were 
inatantly charged and driven back, and their 
eader, General Mehrfeldt, foil into the 
handa of the Preach. An Auatriaa diviaion, 
that of Guilty, mancnivred on the left bank 
of the Pleitae, aa far down ts Landeaau, 
and the aucceMion of bridgei, which, we 
have aatd, forma on the wettem aide the 
aole exit from Leipeic towarda the Rhine. 
Thta waa the onlv pan which remained for 
retreat to the Kreoeh, ahould they fail in 
the dreacUttl action which waa now fighting. 
Guilay might have deatroyed these bridges; 
hot it is believed be had orders to leave 
open that pass for retreat, lent the Preach 
ahovld be rendered otteriy desperate, when 
there waa no anticinating what exertiona 
they miffht t»e goaded to. 

The battle, thoa fiercely contested, con- 
tinued to rtfle till nightfall, when the bloody 
work ceaaeo aa if by mutual eonaent. Three 
cannon-shot, fired as a signal to the more 
distant points, intimated that the oonflict 
was ended for the time, and the armies on 
the southern line retired to rest, in each 
other's presence, in the very poaitiona 
which they bad occupied the night before. 
The Prench had lost the ground which at 
one period they had gained, but the^ had 
not relinquiabed one loot of their original 
peaition, though ao fiercely attacked during 
the whole day by greatly auperior numbers. 
On the north their defence had been less 
sucoeaaful. Marroont had been forced back 
liy BIncher, and the whole line of defence 
on that side was crowded more near to the 
walls of Leipeic. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, had the mel- 
ancholy task of arranging his soldiers for a 
defenee, aure to be honourable, and yet at 
length to be unavtiliog. Retreat beeaiae 
Inevitable ; yet, how to aocompliah it 
through toe narrow atieffts of a crowded 
•ity \ how to pasa mare than one hundred 
Aoua an d bmo over a aifigle bridge, while 



tear, waa a pcUblem whaeh pnau Boonapurte 
could not aelvo. In thia perpleaity, he 
thought of appealing to the eentimeata of 
affection whM^ Ike Easperor of Auatria 
meat aeeeaaarily bo e u ppee e d to entertain 
for hia daughter and naiadehild. The cap- 
ture of General Mehtfoldt aervod onpor- 
tonely teafCerd the omum of commuoic*- 
tiou with the better gmce, M,«fter the haft- 
tle cf Aueterliti, tlna was the udividial^ 
who, •■ the put of the fimperor ef Geonap 
■y, had aolieited a pwaonal inAanaew, and 
fovourable temw fram MapoleoaL Iaapri«- 
vate isterview with tMe officer. NaBolaoa 
received the confirmation of vrhat he had 
long appaebeaded, the defocUoi of Ihu 
King of Bavaria, the nnioa of hia army 
with that of Auatria, and their doteimin*-^ 
tion to inteteept hia on hia return to the 
Rhine. Thia foial iateUiganco increased 
hia deaire of peace, and he requeated« yet 
f.wBinteoe 
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the tanua propoeed at Pngve. 
renooaoePiolaikdjii^ Illyria. 
went le the independence ef 



terma of boeomins dignity, t 
Jionofhialather*in'tew. He waa now will^ 
ing to I ' 

He emcred to i 

He would cenaent u the iadepen 
Holland, the Hena towaa. nnd Span; hut 
he wiahed Ihia laat to he delayed till a aan<- 
oral peace. Italy, he prepoaed. dboold be 
conaideaed aa iMMpeMent, and preaerved 
in its integrity. Laatly, aa the pnoe of the 
armistice to be immediately coaclude<V h» 
willing to evnouale Genwuy end re*^ 
treat lovaida the Rhine 

These terma contained what, at-aa early 
part of the campaign, and voluntarily ten- 
dered, would have beea gladly accepted by 
the alliea. But Buonaparta'a own charts- 
ter for ability and pertioacatjjr ; the general 
impresaioB, that, if he relinquiabed bis 
viewa for a time, it waa only to recur to 
them in a more favourable aeaaoa: andius 
terrible power of making aucceaam oxer* 
tione for that purpoee, baideoed the hearia 
of the allied aovereigna againat what, firom 
another (could any other aave Buonaparte 
be auppoaed in hia aituatton) wooM^ in the 
like circumstances, have been favourably 
received. "Adieu, General Mehrfeldt,^' 
said Napoleoa, dismissing his prisoner j 
** yhen, on my part, you name the word ar- 
mistice to the two Emperors^ I doubt not 
that the voice which then atrikea their ears 
will awaken many recollections.'' Words 
afieoting by their simplicity, and which, 
coming from so proud a heart, and one who 
was reduced to ask the generosity which he 
had formerly extended, cannot 1>e recorded 
without strong sympathy. 

General Mehrfeldt went out, like the 
messenger from the ark, tod long and anx- 
iously did Buonaparte expect his return. 
But ne waa the raven envoy, and brought 
back no dive branch. Napoleon did not 
receive an anawer until hia troopa had re- 
croNsed the Rhine. The allies btd engag- 
ed themaelvea solemnly to each other, Biat 
they would enter into no treaty with hira 
while an Individual of the Prench army re- 
mained in Germany. 

Buonaparte was now engaged in pfeparn- 
tioaa for retreat ; yet he made them with 



double that wgmbtc were mreaatng on their ! luaa expedition than the ncceaaitlea of thj» 
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time rMttired. Morning cuat, and the 
enemj did not renew the attack^ waiting 
for Bennigmn and the Prince Royal of Swe- 
den. In the meanwhile, caska, and mate- 
riala of all kinda being plenty, and labutir- 
era to be collected to anjr extent, it aeema, 
that, by aome of the varioaa modea known 
to military engineen,* temporarr bridgea 
•rairiit havi been thrown over the Elater 
Ana the Pleiaae, which are tranquil, attU 
riven, and the marabea betwixt them ren- 
dered aufficlently paaaable. Under far more 
diaadvantageoaa circumstancea Napoleon 
liad bridged the Beresina within the aps 
•f twelve hours. This censure is connr 
ed by a most competent jodTO, the general 
of en^neera Rogniat, who affirms that there 
was time enough to have completed aix 
bridgea, had it been employed with activi- 
ty. The answer, that he himself, as chief 
chT the ensineer department at the time, 
onght to have ordered and prepared these 
meana of retreat, seems totally insufficient. 
Napoleon did not permit hia generals to an- 
ticipate his commands on such important 
occaaiona. It ia said, indeed, that the Em- 

Kror had given orders for three bridges, 
t^ that, in the confusion of this dreadful 
ponod, toat waa aeldom completely accom- 
plished which Napoleon could not look af- 
ter with hia own eyes. Nothing of tiie kind- 
was actually attempted, except at a place 
called the Judges' Garden ; and that, besides 
having its access, like the stone bridge, 
throngh the town of Leipsic, waa construct- 
ed of too alight materials. Perhaps Napo- 
leon trasted to the effect of Mehrfeldt's 
mission ) perhaps he had still latent hopes 
that his retreat might be unnecessary ; per- 
hapa he abhorred the thought of that ma- 
nmuTre so much, aa to lead him entirely to 
confide the necessary preparations to an- 
other 3 but certain it is, the exertion war not 
made in a manner suitable to the occaaion. 
The village of Lindenan, on the leftside of 
the rivers, was nevertheless secured. 
I The 17th, as we have said, waa spent in 
preparations on both sides, without any ac- 
tual hostilities, excepting when a distant 
cannonade, like the g^wTiog of soQie huge 
monslei*, 0nowed that war was only slum- 
bering, and that but liiTfatly. 

At eight o'clock on'tfae j8lh of October, 
the battle waa renewed with tenfold furj. 
^apoleon had considerably contracted his 
circuit of defence; on the external ran^e 
of heights and villages, which had been so 
desperately defended on the 16th, the al- 
lies now lound no opposition but that of 
outposts. The French Were posted in an 
interior line nearer to Leipaic, of which 
Probtaheyda was die central point. Napo- 
leon himself, stationed on an eminence cdll- 
ed Thonberg, commanded a prospect of the 
whole field. Masses were drawn up be- 
hind the villages, which relieved their de- 
fendera from ttme to time with fresh troops ; 
cannon were placed in their front and on 
their flanks, and every patch of wooded 
ground which aflbrded the least shelt<^r, 
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waa filted with tiimiUeiiia. The battle tfan 
joined on all sides. The Poles, with their 
gallant general Poniatowski, to whom this 
was to prove the last of his fields, defeadi4 
the banks of the Pleisse, and the village 
connected with it, againat the Prince of 
Hraae Homberg, Bianchi, and CoUered*. 
In the centre, Barclay, Wittgenatein, and 
Kleist, adiianced on Probtaheyda, wbeee 
they were oppoaed by the King of Naplee, 
Victor, Augereao, and Lauriaton, under tlus 
eye of Napoleon himself. On the leii, 
Macdonald had drawn back his diviaioii 
from an advanced point called Holtxhanaen, 
to a Tillage callea Stoetieritz, which waa 
the poat assigned to him on the new and re- 
stricted line of defence. Along all thia ex- 
tended aoothem line, the fire continued fu- 
rioua on both sides, nor could the terrified 
spectators, from the walls and ateeplea of 
Leipsic, perceive that it either advanced ^r 
recoiled. The French had the advantage 
of aituation and cover, the allies that of 
greatly superior numbers } both were com- 
manded by the first generals of their coun- 
try and age. 

Abogt two o'clock afternoon, the allies, 
under General Pirch and Prince AugusUis 
of Prussia, forced their way headlong into 
Probtaheyda; the camp-followera began to 
fly ; the noise of the tumult overcame al- 
most the fire of the artillery. Napoleon, 
in the rear, but yet on the verge of this tu- 
mult, preserved his entire tranquillity. Ho 
placed the reserve of the Old Guard in or- 
der, led them in person to recoyer the vil- 
lage, and saw them force their entrance, 
ere he retreated to the eminence from 
which he observed the action. During the 
whole of this eventful day, in which he 
might be aaid to fight less tor victory than 
for aafety, this wonderful man continued 
calm, decided, collected, and supported his 
diminished and broken aquadrons in their 
valiant defence, with a presence of mind 
and coura^, as determined as he bad so of- 
ten eihibited in directing the tide of on- 
ward victory. Perhaps his military talenU 
were more to be admired, when thus con- 
tending at once against Fortune and the sn- 
periority of numMrs, than in the most dis- 
tinsuiahed of his victories, when the fickle 
goddess fought upon his side. 

The allies, notwithsUnding their gallant- 
ry and their numbers, felt thcmseWes oblig- 
ed to desist from the murderous attacks up- 
on the villcgcs which oost them auch im- 
mense loss ; and drawing back tlieir troops 
as they brought forward Uiei^guns and bow- 
itxers, contented themselves with maintaiit- 
ing a dreadful fire on the French mMMs 
as (hey showed themSelves, and throwing 
shells into the villages. The French re- 
plied with great spirit r but they had (ewer 
guns in position, and besides, Uieir ammu- 
nition was falling abort. Still, howeves. 
Napoleon completely maintained the diqr 
on the south of Lcipsie, where he was pres- 
ent in person. 

On the nofdi side of Leipsie, the superi 
ority of jumbers, still mater than th«C 
which ext'ted on the sooth, placed Noy ia 
a prccaricis situation. He was pressed at 
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.«M« bf the armyof BlDc]ier,MBd bjthatof 
' iIm CrowB Prioce, which wu bow eowm up 
m force. The Utter geoeral forced bis wiy 
•fBieee the Partha, with three colaaMW, and 
' tt three different poiols ; aod Ney aaw him- 
■elf obli^M] to retreat, in order to coacen- 
Irate hia forcea nearer Leipaic, and comma- 
Mcate by hia right with the army of Mapo- 
Icon. 

The Ruaaiana had ordera to adyaoce to 
force thia new poaition, and particolarl^r to 
drive back the advanced guard of Reffnior, 
•tationed on an eihinence called Heiter- 
bliek, betwixt the Tillagea of Taneha and 
Paunadorf. On a audden, the troopa who 
occupied the French line on that point, 
come forwrard to meet the alliea, with their 
aworda aheathed, and colours of truce dis- 
played. Thia waa a Saxon briaade, who, 
- in the midat of the action, embraced the 
time and opportuntiy to desert the service 
of Napoleon, and declare for iodepeo- 
^enco. Theae men had an unquestionable 
ri^t to eapouse the cauae of their country, 
ami abake oiTthe yoke of a stranger, which 
Saxonv had found so burdensome ; but it is 
not wnile on the actual battle-ground that 
pne aide ought to be eschaoged for the oth- 
er ; and those muat bo in every case ac- 
counted guilty of treachery, who, bringing 
their aworda into the field for one party, 
shall Buddenly, and without intimation giv- 
en, turn them against the power in whose 
tanks they had stood. 

The Russians, afraid of stratagem, sent 
the Saxon troops, about ten thitusoud in 
•number, to the rear of the position. But 
their artillery were immediately brought in- 
to action ; and having expended during that 
morning one half of their ammunition on 
the allies, they now bestowed the other 
half upon the French army. By thia unox- 
pectea disaater, Ney was obliged to coo- 
iract his line of defence once more. Rven 
the valour and exertions of that distingtiiah- 
iod general could not defend Schoenfeld. 
. That fair village forms almost one of the 
northern suburbs of Leipsic. It was in 
vain that Buonaparte despatched his re- 
aervea of cavalry to check the advance 
jof the Crown Prince. He defeated all op- 

Kwttion that presented iUclf, and pressed 
ey into a position close under the walls 
of Leipsic. The battle once more ceased 
«n all points ; and after the solemn signal 
of three cannon-shot had been heard, the 
^eld was left to the slain and the wounded. 
Although the French armv kept its 
.ground most valiantly during the whole of 
Uiis tremendous day, there was no prospect 
of (heir being able to sustain themselvos 
ony loBffer around or in Leipsic. The al- 
"lies had approached so close to "them, that 
their attacks might, on the third day, be cx- 
jpected to be more combined aodsimultane- 
ooa than before. The su|>criorily nf num- 
bers became more efficient aAer tlie great 
earnago that had taken pi nee, and that for 
the simple reason, that the army which had 
greatest numbers could b^At aObrd to lose 
flivea. It is said also by Baron Fain, that 
•the OBormous number of 250,000 cannon- 
'boUets h«d boon oxpcoded by the French 



duriag the last four days, and that there ob 
ry romaiBod to serve their guns about 16,- . 
(XX) cartridges, which could scarce aupport 
B hot firo for two hours. This was owing 
to the great park of srtillery having been 
directed on Torgan, another circumstance 
which serves to show how little Buonsparta 
dreamed of abandoning the Elbe whon he 
moved from Dresden. To this the increas- 
ing scarcity of provisions is to be added ; 
so that everything combined to render Na- 
poleon's longer stay at Leipsic altogether 
impossible, especially when the Bavarian 
general, now his declared enemy, was mas- 
ter of his communications with France. 

The retreat, however neceaaary, w«s 
doomed inevitably to be disaatroua: as is 
evident from the situation of the French 
army, cooped up by superior forces under 
the walls of alsrge town, the narrow streets 
of which they moat trBverse to reach two 
bridges, one of recent and hasty constroe- 
tion,by which they must csoss the Pletsse^. 
the Elster, and the marahy ground, streams, 
and canals, which divide them from each 
other ; and then, added to this waa tl^ ne- 
cenxty of the whole army debouching by 
one aiuBflo road, that which leada to Linde- 
nau, and on which it would be impossible 
to prevent dreadful confusion. But thee^ 
was no remedy foe these evils } they must 
necessarily be risked. 

The retreat was commenced in the night 
time, aod Buonaparte, retiring in person tn 
Leipsic, spent a third exhauating night in 
dictating the neceasary orders for drawing 
the corps of hia army auccessively within 
the town, and transferring them to the weal- 
em i>ank of the two rivers. The French 
troops accordingly came into Leipsic from 
all sides, and filling the town with the iaef- 
foblo confusion which alwaya must attenid 
the retreat of so large a body in the pres- 
ence of a victoriouB enemy, they proceed- 
ed to get out of it aa they best could, by 
the way prescribed. Macdonald, and Po- 
niatowski, with their corps, were appointed 
to the perilous hoBOur of protecting the 
rear. 

** Pt>ince,^* said Napoleon, to the bravo 
Polish prince, '' you must defend the south- 
ern suburb." 

" Alas, Sire," he answered, " I have but 
few soldiera left." 

*' Well, but you will defend them with 
what you have V 

** Doubt not. Sire, but that wo will malto - 
good our ground ; we are all ready to die 
for your Majesty's senrice.'' 

Napoleon parted with this brave and at- 
tached prince, apon whom he had recently 
bestowed a MareschsPs baton.. They nev-. 
er met again in this world. 

The arrival of daylight had no sooner 
shown to the aHiea (he oommencement of 
the French retreat, thsa their eolumos be- 
gan to advance in pursuit on every potBt. 
pushing forward, with all the animation or 
victory, to overtake the OBeny in the sub- 
urbs and streeU of Leipeie. The King of 
Saxonv, the rosgistraias, and aoase of the. 
Froneh generals, endeavoarad to secure the 
city firom tiic daagtrs whi^ ware to be ea* 
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Btetad ftaa t teld« io Ike tiMm. betwixt 
Um raar-gaani of lfa« Franch Mid Ite ad- 
^uioBd-goanl of tha allies. They eent pro- 
poeals. mt the Freeeh army aboiddbe per- 
mitted to effect their retract umoleeted, 
in «eroj to the nnfortanate town. Bat 
whea were vtcfeorioue generals prereDted 
ftom proeeeetieff military adrantifes, by 
the mere ceasiaeratiee ef hamani^ f Na- 
peleoB, on his side, was orasd to set lire to 



I his side, was oifed to set lire to 
the anbacbs, to cheek the pressure of the 
allies en his rasr-goard. As this, however, 
meet have occarioned a asost estoasife 
aeene ef maseiy, Boonapeitegenereaslyre- 
fiiaad to give saeb a drsedftil order, which, 
besides, eoald not have been esecoted with- 
dot conipromisinf tim safety of a great part 
af his own war, to whom the task of do- 
straetioa amst have been committed, and 
who woold deabdess iaunediately have 
eanged in an extensive scene of plunder. 
Pmaps, also. Nspoleoa might be infloenc- 
•d iiy the feeliag of what was due to the 
oaandenee and fidelity of Frederick Ao- 

ras of Saxon V, who, having been ao long 
IhithAil follower of his Ibrtanes, was 
now to be abandoned to his own. To have 
set fire to that unhappy monarch's city, 
when leaving him benind to awke torms 
Ibr himself ss he could, woold have been 
an evil' requital for all he had done and suf- 
fered in the esaie of Fraace ; nor would it 
have beeo much better had Napoleon re- 
moved the Saxon King from his dominions, 
an<t destroyed all chance of his making 
peace with the irritatod sovereigns, by 
transporting him along with the French ar- 
my, in its calamitous retreat. 

At nine o'clock Napoleon had a farewell 
interview with Frederick Augustas, releas- 
laghim formally flom all the ties which 
had hitherto combined them, and leaving 
him at liberty to form such other alliances 
as the safety of his states might require. 
Their pertiag scene was hurriwl to a con- 
cluaion by the heav^ dtschar]^ of musket- 
rv ftom several points, which intimated 
that the allies, foreing their way into the 
aabarbs, were fighting hand to hand, and 
from hoase to house, with the Freach, who 
still contioued to dofoad them. The King 
and Queea of Saxony conjured Buonaparte 
to mojnt hia horse, and make his escape $ 
but, befbre he did so, he discharged from 
their ties 15 France and to himself the 
King of Saxony's body guard, and left them 
Ar the protection of the royal fkmily. 

When Napoleon attempted to make his 
Way to the singte point or exit, by the gate 
ef llaBsladt, wkkk led to the brid^, or 
sneeassion of bridges, so eihtn mentioned, 
be found resaon for thinkiim his personal 
ssfetv in actual danger^ It must be re- 
mamaered, that the French army, still num- 
btfivf nearly 100,000, were pourinff into 
Laipsie, pursued by more than double tliat 
asmber, aad that me streeto were encum- 
bered with the dead and woanded, wKh ar- 
tilloffy and baggage, with columns so wedg- 
ed up thM it was impossible for them to 
cat iorarard, and with others, who, almost 
d esne rate ef their safety, would not be left 
balaad To fight hia way throagh this 
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caaftaaioB, was faapoasiUe evea for Nap9» 
ieoo. He and his saite were obliged tojglve 
up all attempts to proceed jn the direct 
road to the bridge, and taming in the other 
direction, he sot oat of the city throu A 
Saint Peter's Gate, moved on until he was 
in aiffht of the advanciag eolumns of the 
allies: then taming along the eastern sab- 
uib, be found a cirenitoas by-way te the 
bridges, aad was enabled to get across. But 
the temporuy bridge which we have belbsa 
mentioned had alreadhf given way, so that 
there remained only Che old brioge on the 
road to Lindenau, to serve ss an exit to the 
whole French army. The Ibrious defenoe 
which was maintained in the auburbs, coa- 
tiaaed to check the advaace of the allies, 
otherwise the greater part of the French 
army must inevitably have been destroyed. 
But the defendcni themselves, with their 
brare commanders, were at length, after ex- 
hibiting prodigies of valour, compelled to re • 
treat ^ and ere they could reach the banks of 
the river a dreadful accident had taken place, 
ry to the escape 
fbeea mined ny 



The bridge, so necessary 
of this distressed srmy, had Im 
Baonaparte's orders, aad an officer of en» 
gineera wss left to execute the necessanr 
measure of destroying it, so soon as the al- 
lies should approach in force suflicient to 
occupy the pus. Whether the oflicer to 
whom this oaty waa intrasted had find, or 
had felleo, or had been abaent from his post 
by accident, no one aeems to have known ^ 
but at thia critical period a sergeant com- 
maaded the aappers in his steM. A body 
of Swedish sharp-ahootere pushed up the 
side of the river sboat eleven o'clock, with 
loud cries aad haxsas, firing upon the 
crowds who were winning thoir way slow- 
ly along the bridge, while Cossacks aad 
nulaos were seen on the southern side, 
rushing towards the aame spot; and the 
troops of Saxony and Baden, who had now 
entirely changed aides, were firing on tha 
French from the wall of the suburbs, which 
they bed been posted to defend asatost the . 
allies, and annoying the retreat which they 
had been deetined to cover. The non- 
commissioned officer of engineeri imagine 
ed that the retreat of the French was cut 
ofi; and set fire to the mine, that the allies 
might not take possessioi. of the k»ridae Ibr 
poniuing Napoleon.* The bridge exploded 
with a horrible noise. 



• This ftory waa at first doobtml, and ie wua 
■ummmmI that Napolaoa had commaodod Un bridge 
to to blown ep, witb the ■elfiah porpoM of mcui- 
isf hti own intrant. But, fVom all eonenrriof «•> 
ooonta, the exploaion Unk pUee io the hm 
and from the cnaae, ■Mniiooed in the tosU ' 
la, notwiUMtandhit, an otaearitjr in the eaap« 
Fraock offioer of en(ineera, by "-*- 



Montlbrt, waa publicly nnnoonc«d aa the peraeo. 
through whoae nafUgenoe or treachery tlM poii 
wna left to aubordionte keeping. Neverthelaea, is 
ie eniti, that the only ofileer of ihnt naew»telfe» 
ens ineer aerviee of Buooapnrte'a aiaur, waa aei^. 
ally at Mm^s when tJMbattk of Leisaie task 
plnee^ Thia la aHwled to by GeoenI OroQchy, 
who, in a note upon hia Intoreaiing ObaerTatloOi 
on GenemJ Gourcaod^ Aeeount oT the Qunfinifn 
of 181.% haa thia aemnrknble pnaaase :^< Onn 
would with to Airget the bulletin, whloh, after the 
battle of Laipaic, detiwrad Im tho bar of puUta 
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Tbia catastrophe effactnally intaneptad 
the raUeat of all who ramaiooo itill on the 
Leipaic aide of the riTer, excepting aonne 
iodiTiduala who aaceeeded by awmotiiDg 
throiii^ the Pleiaae and the Elater. Amoag 
theae waa the brave M areaehal Macdonaldj 
who aanaottoted all the obataclea opposed 
to haa eacape. Poeiatowaki. the galUat 
nephow^of Stanialana, King of Poland, waa 
Jeaa fortnnate. He waa the faToarite of his 
coeotrymen, who saw in their imagination 
the ciowa of Poland glittaring upon hia 
brow. He himaeir like moat of the Poles 
of aenae and reflection, regarded theae 
hopea aa delaaive i but followed Napoleon 
with unflinchiog seal, becaaae he bad al- 
ways been his friend and benefactor. Be- 
aidea a thooaand other acts of valour, Po- 
niatowski's recent defence of the extreme 
right of the 'French position waa as bril- 
liant aa any part of tnc memorable reaist- 
aace at Leipsic. He had been twice wound- 
ed in the previooa battlea. Seeing the 
bridge destroyed, and the enemy's forces 
thronging forward in all directiona, he drew 
his sabre, and aaid to hia auite, and a few 
Polish cuiraaaiers, who followed him, " Gen- 
tlemen, it is better to fall with honour than 
to surrender.'' He charged accordingly, 
and poshed through the troops of the alaed 
army oppoaed to him, in the course of 
which oespcrate attempt he waa wounded 
hy a mnaket-shot in the arm.^ Other ene- 
miea appeared; he threw himself upon 
them with the same success, making hia 
way amongst them also, after receiving a 
wound through the cross of his decoration. 
He then plunged into the Pleisse, and with 
the aaststance of his staff officers, got 
serosa that river, in which his horse waa 
ioat. ThoQsh much exhausted, he mount- 
ed another norae, and aeeing that the ene- 
my were already occupying the banks of 
tb« Klster with riflemen, be plunged into 
that deep and marshy river, to nse no more. 
Thus bravely died a prince, who, in one 
sense, may be termed the laat of the Polea.* 

The remainder of the French armjr* *f- 
ter miny had been killed and drowned in an 
attempt to croaa these relentless rivers, re- 
eeiveu quarter from the enemy. About 
23,000 men wore made prisoners, and aa 
Napoleon seems only to have hsd about 
too guns at the battle of Hanau, many must 
have been abandoned in Leipaic and ita 
neighbourhood. The quantity of iMggage 
tpken was immense. 

The triumph of the allied monarchs was 



■liinisB, u pranninarv to bringing him before a 
■llttury comoMMfcM, Cblonel Hontfovt of tbn en* 
ghMsr atrriea, gmtuKondy acewad of braakiM 
dawn iba bridge at Lotpeir.*' Neither Um GDleoel 
B«r the noa-eo«niMMin«d officer ereie ever broogfat 
leaeoort-Martial. 
• His body wai fewidi and bii ob w qu ies per- 
I «rith great MitiUrj penp ; both ths victors 



Ibrane «mh great milKarj penp ; both ths victors 
and vamiekhsd attaodiiM ^im to the toa»b, with 
•eery honoer which sinim be fsndsrsd to hie i»- 



Advaaeing at the head of thMr 
:e8,_ea^ upon hia own aide. 



eonplete. 

victorioua forcea, _ ^ 

the Erapesor of Rnaaia, the King of Prua- 
aia, and the Crown Prince of Sweden, met 
and greeted each other in the great squase 
of the city, where they were soon joined 
by the Emperor of Austria. Generu Bei^ 
trend, the rrench commandant of the eity, 
aurrendered hia awoid to theae illoatrious 
persooaces. No interview took place -be- 
tween the allied monarehe and the King oT 
Saxony. He waa aent under a faard of 
Coaaacka to .Berlin, nor waa he aiierwarda 
reatored to hia throne, until he had paid a 
aevere fine for hia adherence to France. 

When reflecting upon these scenes, thf 
rank and dignity of the actora naturally 
attract our observation. It aeems ss if the 
example of Buonaparte^ in placing hiroaelf 
at the head of hia armiea^ had in aomc n- 
apecte changed the condition of aovereign^ 
from the reserved and retired dignitv i» 
which most had remained, eatranged uom 
the actaal toila of government and dangers 
of war, into the leas abatncted condition ' 
of sharing the riak of battle,, end the Ur» 
boura of negotiation. Such aeenea aa thoae 
which passed at Leipsic on this memorable 
dav, whether we looV at the parting of Na» 
poleon from Frederick Augustos, amid the 
firing and shouting of hostile armiea. or the 
triumphant meeting of the allieo aove* ' 
reigns in the great square of Leipsic, had 
been for centuriea only to be paralleled in 
romance. But considering how important 
it is to the people that sovereigns should 
not be prompt to foster a love of war, there 
is great room for question whether the en- 
couragement of this warlike propensity be 
upon the whole a aubject for Europe to 
congratulate itaelf uj>on. 

Policy and the science of war alike dic- 
tated a rapid and elofo purauit aAer the 
routed French; but the allied army had 
been too much exhauated by the efforto re* 

3uired to gain the battle, to admit of ita. 
eriviog the full advattU|se from succesa. 
There waa a great acarcity of prorisione 
around Leipaic ; and the stores or the city, 
exhauated by the French, afforded no relief. 
The bridge which had been deatroyed wan 
as necessaiy for the advance of the allien 
aa the retreat of Napoleon. Beaidea, it 
roust be sdmitted that en allied army is al* 
ways less decided and rapid in ita movementa 
than one which reeeivea all ita impulaea 
from a single commander of strong and vig- 
orous talenta. Of this we shsll see more 
proofs. But in the meantime, a sreat point 
was gained. The liberation of Germany 
was complete, even if Napoleon ahonld ee- 
cape the united armiea of Auatria and Ba- 
varia, which lay atill betwixt him and the 
banks of the Rhine. And indeed the bev 
ties which be foiudit for conquest terminnV 
ed at Leipsic. "Dioae which he afterwnrda 
waged were for hia own life and the acejx- 
tre of France. 
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honour, whether they chose to remain ia 
his service, or to desert him at this crisis. 
A part had served so long under his ban- 
ners, that they had become soldiers of for- 
tune, to whom the French camp served for 
a native country. But many others were 
men who had assumed arms in the Russian 
campaign, with the intention of freeing Po- 
land from the foreign yoke under which 
it had so long groaned. The manner in 
which Napoleon had disappointed their 
hopes coutd not be forgotten oy them ; but 
they had too much generosity to revenge, 
at this crisis, the injustice with which thtsy 
had been treated, and agreed unanimously 
that they would not quit Napoleon's service 
until they had escorted him safely beyond 
the Rhine, reserving their right then to 
leave his standard, oi which a great many 
accordingly availed themselves. 

Napoleon passed nearly two days at Er- 
furt, during which the reorganization of his 
troops advanced rapidly, as the magazines 
and stores of the place were sufficient to 
recruit them in every department. Their 
reassembled force amounted to about eigh- 
ty thousand men. This, together with Uui 
troops Ief\ to their fate in the garrison 
towns in Germany, was all that remained 
of two hundred and eighty thousand, with 
which Napoleon had bc^un the campaign. 
The garrisons amounted to about eightv 
thousand, so that the loss of the FrencK 
rose to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men. Thes^garrisons, so imprudently left 
behind, were of course abandoned to their 
fate, or to the discretion of the enemy ; Na- 
poleon consoling himself with the boast, 
"that, if they could form a junction in the 
valley of the Elbe, eighty thousand French- 
men might break through all obstacles.'^ 
Instructions were sent to the various com- 
manders, to evacuate the places they held 
and form such a junction} but it U believ- 
ed that none of them reached the generals 
to whom they were addressed. 

It is probable that but for the relief af- 
forded oy this halt, and the protection of 
the citadf^I and defences of Erfurt, Napole- 
on, in his retreat from Leipsic, must have 
I Of) t all that remained to hira of an army, 
lie had received news, however, of a ohar- 
nrtor to preclude his longer stay in this 
fflacc of refuge. The Bavarian army, b4i 
lately his allies, with a strong auxiliary 
force of Austriins amounting in all to fif^ 
thousand, under Wrede, were hurrying fVo« 
ttie banks of the Ion, and had reached 
Wurtzburg on the Mayne^ with the purpoit 



Napoleoft was now on his retreat, and it 
proved a final one, from Germany towards 
f'rance. It was performed with disorder 
enough, and great loss though far less than 
that which had attended the famous depart- 
ure from Moscow. The troops, according 
to Baron Odeleben, soured by misfortune, 
inarched with a fierce and menacing air, 
■ad the Guards in particular indulged in ev- 
ery excess. In this disordered condition, 
Napoleon passed through Lutzen, late the 
scene of his brilliant success, now witness 
to his disastrous losses. His own courage 
was unabated 3 he seemed indeed pensive, 
but was calm and composed, indulging in 
no vain regrets, still loss in useless cen- 
sures and recriminations. Harassed as he 
passed the defiles of Eckartsberg, by the 
light troops of the allies, he pushed on to 
Erfurt, where he hoped to be able to make 
some pauserand restore order to his disor- 
^ntzed followers. 

On the J3d of October, he reached that 
city, which was rendered by its strong cita- 
del a convenient rallying point ; and upon 
collecting the report of his losses, had the 
misfortune to find them much greater than 
he had apprehended. Almost ail the Ger- 
man troops of his-a.'-my were now with- 
drawn from Jt. The Satons and the troops 
of Baden he had dismissed with a good 
grice J other continf^ents, which saw tnoir 
sovereigns on the point of being freed from 
Napoleon's supremacy, withdrew ofthora- 
■elvos, and in most cases joined the allies. 
A great many of those Frenchmen who ar- 
rived at Erfurt were in a miserable condi- 
tion, and without arms. Their wretched 
appearance extorted from Buonaparte the 
peevish observation, " They are a set of 
seoundrels, who are going to the devil I— In 
this ,way I shall lose 80,000 men before 1 
can get to tlie Rhine.'' 

The spirit of defection extended even to 
those wno were nearest to the Emperor. 
Murat, discouraged and renJered impiticnt 
by the incessant misfortunes of his brother- 
in-law, took leave, under pretence, it was 
ssid, of bringing forces up from the French 
frontier, but in reality to rctnni to his own 
dominions, without further allying his for- 
tunes to those of N.'ipoleon. Buoa\parte, 
as if influenced by somo secret presenti- 
ment that they should never a,:;aln meet, 
embraced his old companion-in-arms re- 
peatedly ere they parted. 

The roles who remained in Napoleon's 
vmy showed a very generous spirit. He 
Ceuad himself obliged to appeal to their own 
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of t&rowing themMlT^ in hMtile fiibjon 
between the army of Napoleon and the 
frontier of France, lo addiliun to ihia un- 
plccaing iatel licence, be learned Vbat the 
Austriaoa and Frusaiana were preaaing for- 
ward aa far aa Weimar and Laugenaalxa, 
ao that he waa once more in dancer of be- 
ing completely aorrounded. llraed by theae 
eircumatancea, Napoleon led Erfurt on the 
tfith of October, amid weather aa tempeat- 
40IM aa bia fortunea. 

An unfortunate determination of the alli- 
ed council! directed Marshal Blucher to 
moTe in pursuit of Napoleon by Gieaaen and 
Wetzlar, and commanded him to leave the 
direct road to the banka of the Rhine, bv 
Fvlda and Gelnhausaen, open fur the march 
of an Austrian column, expected to advance 
ft'om Schmolkald. The most active and en- 
eri^etic of the pursuers waa thus turned 
aaide from Napoleon's direct path of re- 
treat, and the Austriana, to whom it waa 
yielded, did not come up in time to over- 
take the retreating enemy. The French 
were atill followeo, however, by the arrival 
of Coesacks under their adventurous leaders 
PlatofT, Ciernicheff, Orloff-Denizoff, and 
Kowaiaki, who continued their harassing 
and destructive operations on tbeic flanks 
and their rear. » 

In 'the meanwhile General Wrcdc, not- 
wUhstanding the inrcrloricy of his forces to 
those of Buonaparte, pcrBcvcred in his pur- 
nose of barring the return of Napoleon into 
France, and took up a position at Ilanau 
for that purpose, where he was joined by 
the chiefs or the Cossacks already mention- 
ed, who had pushed on before the advance 
of the French army, in hopes that they 
might affWrd Wrede their sssistancc. If 
Blucher and his troops had been now in 
the rear of Napoleon, hi* hour had in all 
probability arrived. But Wrede'a force, of 
whom he had been unable to bring up above 
45,000 men, was inferior to tlie attempt, al- 
most always a dangprnus one, of intercept- 
ing the retreat of a bold and desperate ene- 
my upon the only road which can lead him 
to'saretr. It was upon a point also, where 
tbo Bavarians had no particular advantage 
of position, which might have presented 
natural obstacles to the progress of the en- 
emy. 

Upon the 30ih, the Bavarians had occu- 
pied the large wood of Lambni, and were 
disposed in line on thn right bank of a 
•mall-tiver called the Kintzig, near a vil- 
lage mmed Newholf, where there is a 
bridge. The French threw a body of light 
troops into the wood, which was disputed 
from tree to tree, the close fire of the sharp- 
•hnoters on both Hdes • ^scml'ing that of a 
general ehasne^ such as u nr< .:tipftd on the 
Continent. The combat WKt instained for 
•everil hours without d<fc;>:ed success, 
Bntil Buonaparte commanded au attack in 
force on the left of the Ba» rians. Two 
battalions of the Guards, u -ler General 
Curial, were sent into the w« yd to support 
the French tirailleurs ; and tue Bavarians 
•t the sight of their grenadier-caps, ima- 

S'necLthemselves attacked by the whole of 
tt celebrmted body, and gave way. A 



•aeeeiffbl charge of cavaiit Wai at the 

same time made on Wrede'a left, which 
made it necessary for him to retreat behiad 
the Kintzig. The Auatro- Bavarian army 
continued to hold Haoau, but aa the main 
road to Frankfort does not lead direcdr 
through that town, but passes on the sontli 
side of it, the desired line of retreat wan 
left open to Napoleon, whose bnainesa it 
was to pnah forward to the Rhine, and avoid 
farther combat. But the rear-miard of the 
French army, consisting of i8,000 men, 
under command of Mortier, waa atill at 
Gelnhausaen ; and Marmont was lefl with 
three corps of infantry to secure their re- 
treat, while Buonaparte, with the advance, 
pushed on to Williamstadt, and from thence 
to Hockstadt, in the direction of Frankfort. 

On the morning of the 31st, Marmont 
made a double attack upon the town of 
Hanau, and the position of Wrede. On the 
first, he possessed himself bv a bombard- 
ment. The other attack took place near 
the bridge of Neuhoff. The Bavarians had 
at firat the advantage, and pushed a body 
of 1000 or 1200 men across the KinUig; 
but the instaut attack and destruction of 
theae by tlie bayonet, impressed their gen^ 
eral with greater caution. Wrede himself 
was at this moment dangerously wounded, 
and the Prince of Oettingen,his aon-in-law, 
killed on the spot. General Fresnel, who 
succeeded Wrede in the commafid, acted 
with more reserve. He drew off from the 
combat} snd the French, more intent on 
prosecuting their march to the Rhine than 
on Improving their advantages over the Ba- 
varians, followed the Emperor's line of re- 
treat in the direction of f rankfort. 

An instance of rustic loyalty and sagacity 
was displayed during the action, by a Cer- 
man miller, which may serve to vary the 
recurring detail of military movementa. 
This man, observing the fate of the battle, 
and seeing a body of Bavarian infantry barn 

Kresscd by a large force of French cavalry, 
ad the presence of mind to admit the wa: 
tor into his mill stream when the Bavarians 
had passed its channel, and thus suddenly 
interposed an ohstacle between them and 
the pursuers, which enabled the infanlrr to 
halt and resume their ranks. The sagacioua 
peasant was rewarded with a pension by the 
kinz of Bavaria. 

The loss of the French in this sharp Ac- 
tion was supposed to reach to about 6000 
men } that of the Austro-Bavarians exceed- 
ed 10.000. Flscaped frtim this additional 
danger, Napoleon arrived at Frankfort upon 
the 30lh October, and left, upon Ce 1st 
November, a town which waa soon destined 
to receive other guests. On the next day 
he .irrived at Mayence, (Mentz,) which be 
left upon the 7th November, and arriving on 
the 9th at Paris, concluded his second un- 
sarces^fut campaign. 

The Emperor had speedy iflformation 
that the temper of the ptiblic waa by no 
means tranquil. The victory of Hanau., 
though followed b^ no other effect than that 
of getting clear or the enemy, who had pfe-| 
sumed to check the retreat or the Emperor,' 
alone shed a lustre on the arms of ^apotc- 
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m, wUeb tlitjr graatly n tmd o d, Ibr 1:1a Iste 
•ooceMive miafiHtoMS bad awmkeoad both 
critica and murmttpera. Tbe raptnra of 
tbe armiatiec aeemed to be the date of hia 
dedenaion, aa indeed the junctien of the 
Anstrimna enabled tbe alliea to bear hhii 
down by reaiatleaa numbera. Nine battlea 
had been foeght aiooe that period, inclodinf 
the action at Culm, which, in ita reaolta, ia 
well entitled to the name. Of Uieae, Boo* 
•aparte onlj gained two~-thoae of Dreaden 
and Hanau ; that of Waehaa waa indeci- 
aive: while at Groaa-Beeren, at Jaoer on 
the Katabaeh, at Colm, at Dennewitz, at 
Mockem, and at Leipaie, the alliea obtain- 
ed deeiaive and important Tictoriea. 

Tbe French had been atill more unfortn- 
nato in the number of bloody akirmiahea 
which were fought almoat everywhere 
thrcHigh the acene of war. They were out- 
numbered in cavalty, and eapecially in 
light cavalry; they were oot-numbered^ 
uMf in light corps of inlanti^ and aharp- 
ehootera ; for the Germana, who had enter- 
ed into ttie war with general enlhuaiaam, 
furnished nuroerooa reinforcements of tliia 
deacription to the regular armiea of the al- 
liea. Theae diaaaters, however they mi|(ht 
be gloaaed over, had not escaped tbe notice 
of the French; nor waa it the aight of a 
few bannera, and a column of 4000 Bavari- 
%n phaonera, oatontationsly paraded, that 
prevented their asking what waa become of 
upwarda of 900JOOO soldiers^what charm 
had dissolved tbe Confederation of the 
Rhine — and why they beard rumours of 
Russians, Austnans, Prussians, Germans, 
on the east^ and of Gnglish, Spanish, and 
Portuguese on the south, approaching the 
inviolable frontiers of the Great Nation t 
During the brisht sunshine of prosperity, 
a^ nation may be too much dazzled with 
victory ; but tho gloomy horizon, obscured 
by adversity, ahowa objects in tlicir real 
colours. 

The fate of tbe garrisons in Germany, 
which Buonaparte had so ioiprudently omit- 
ted to evacuate, was not such aa to cure 
this incipient disaffection. The Emperor 
had never another opportunity, during this 
war, to collect the veteran troops tJius 
unhappily left behind, under his banner, 
though often missing them at his greatest 
need. The dafes oi their respective sur- 
render, referring to a set df detached, facts, 
which have no influence upon the general 
current of history, may be as well succinctly 
recited in this place. 

St. Cyr.at Dresden, finding himself com- 
pletely a!>andoncd to his own slender re- 
sources, made on the 11th of November a 
capitulation to evacuate tho place, with his 
garrison of 35,000 men, f of whom very ma- 
ny were however invalids,) who were to 
have a safe conduct to France, under en- 
l^igemenlipot to serve against the allies for 
aiz montha. Schwartzenberg refused to 
ratify the capitulation, as being much too 
Ikvourable to the beaieoed. He offered St. 
Cvfy who had already ief\ Dreaden, to re- 

Slace him there in the aame condition of 
(fence which he enjoyed when the agree- 
•Mt wu entered into. This waa contrary 



to the nilM of war; fbr h«w «u it poaaMe 
for the French commandant to be in tiie 
aame aituation aa before the eapitslatioa, 
when the enemy had become completely 
acquainted with nia meana of defence, and 
reaourcee f But the French genera] con- 
ceived it more expedient to submit, with 
hia army, to become prisoners of war, re- 
aerrinff hia right to complain of breach of 
eapitolatioa. 

Stettin anrrendered on the Slat of No- 
vember, all^r an eight months' blockade. 
Eight thousand French remained priaonon 
of war. Here the Prussians regained no 
less than three hundred and fifty pieces of 
artillery. 

On the 29th of November, the importeht 
ci^ of Dantzic anrrendered, after tronchea 
had been open before it for forty daya. Aa 
in the case of Dresden, the aovereigna re- 
fbaed to ratify tbe atipulation, which pro- 
vided for the return of tho garrison to 
France, but made the commandant, Rapp, 
the same proposal which had been offered 
to the Mareschal St. Cyr : which Rapp in 
like manner declined. About nine tnon- 
sand French were therefore sent prtsonem 
into Russia. But the Bavarians, Wes^ha^ 
liana, and Polea, belonging to the gamsoc, 
were permitted to return to their homes. 
Many of them took aervice with the allies. 
The detention of this garrison must also be 
recorded asainst the aUies as a breach of 
faith, which the teroptetion of diminishing 
the enemy's forces cannot justify. 

Alter the battle of Leipsic, Tnuentzein 
had been detached to blockade Wittenberg, 
and besiege Torgau. The latter place was 
yielded on the !^lh December, with a gar- 
rison of ten tliousand wretches amonjrat 
whom a peiftilential fever was raging. 2a- 
mosf, in the Duchy of Warsaw, capitulated 
on the S2d, and Modlin on the 2ath of 
December. 

At tlte conclusion of the year 1813, only 
the following places, situated in Uie rear 
of the allies, remained in tlie bands of thv 
French ;— Hamburg, Magdeburg. Wijtten- 
berg, Custrin, Glogau, with tho citadels of 
Erfurt and of Wurtzburg, the French hav- 
ing in the last two instonces evacuated the 
towns. 

Two circumstencea are remarkable con- 
cerning the capture of tho surrendered' 
fortreases. The first ia the dismal stete of 
the nrrisons. The men, who had survived 
tlie Russian campaign, and who had been 
distributed into these cities and fortresses 
by Murat, were almost all, from the hard- 
ships tViey had endured, and perh.aps from 
tlieir being too suddenly accommodated 
with more genial food, subject to diseases 
which speedily became infectious, and 
spread from tbe military to the inhabitants. 
VVhen the severities of a blockade were 
added to this general tendency to illness, 
the deaths became numerous, and tbe case 
of the survivors .made them envious of 
of those who died. So virulent was th« 
contagion at Torgau, that the Prussians, to 
whom tbe place was rendered on th^ Sfith 
December, did not ventore to take posses- 
tion of it till a fortnight afterwards, whea 
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^ mwmm of Um MatU«aM kagaa to d«. 
ciia*. Tb<M widiily exteodod. and thus 
hU pniloaged, wen the (aUl elfecU or the 
Fnwwn eipeditioo. 

The echer point worth notice is, thnt the 
wrrander ef eaph fortveM rendered ditpo- 
•iUe n Uodwding ana/ of the alliet, pro- 
portioMd to the etrengtb of the gvriiont 
which en^t, nooocding to the rule* of war, 
W he aA leaet two to one.* Thus, while 
■andi after thoutanda of the French 

_j Bwrched to diataat priaoaa in Austria 
mA RnsHa, an addition waa regohffly made 
to the anMies of the alttea« equal at leaat 
to double the nunher of those that were 
withdrawn from the Freneh army. 

While these sncoessea were in the act of 
being obCained in their rear, the allied sov- 
«Mifne of Rnaaia and Fnissta ad?anced op- 
\ Rhine, the left bank of which was 
estiiely liberated from the enemy. 
H ia a liver upon which all the Germans 
leek with a national pride, that sometimes 
Hhae almoel the appearance of filial devo- 
tana. When the advanced guard of the ar- 
agr of the allies fiist caiM in sight of its 
brand majesty of flood, they hailed the 
Father RiTor with aoch reiterated shouts, 
thai thoae who were behind stood to their 
«rma and psessed forward, supposiog that 
nn action waa ahoaf to take place. The 
Mtend and einlting feeling of recovered in- 
dependence was not confined to those brave 
■MB who had achieved the UberatKoa of 
tbeir eountrv, bat eiteaded everywhere, 
aad animated |he whole ausa of the popa- 
lation ef Oeraunv. 

The letraat or the French armies, or 
their relisa, acroaa the land which the? had 
00 long over-ran, and where they had lev- 
•lied and ceafonndad all national dlstinc- 
tiona, might be compared to the abatement 
af the gnat deluge, whaa laad-marks, 
which had bean long hid from the eye, be- 
fu to be once more visible and diatinguiah* 
ed. The laoonatmction of the ancient 
aovareigntles waa the instant oecopataon 
ef the idlies. 

From the very fieU of battle at Leipsac, 
the Electoral Prince of Hesse departed to 
assame» amid the aeclaasationa of the in- 
habitaats, the aovereignty of the territoriea 
9f hia fathers. The allies, on 9d Novem- 
ber, took possession of Hanover and ita da* 
paadeacaea in name of the King of Eng- 
land. The gallant Duke ef Branswick, 



eaarage, aa well as his ardent ani< 
maslty againat Buonaparte, we have already 
had oeeasion to eommeasorate, returned at 




Ills of theee prinoipalities, vanished into 
like the palace of Aladdin in the Ara- 



Tbase 



of the Confederacy of 



* Tbiss to OSS, aeeordiog to ths asMral rsls 
sf war, is ths proportioo or s bloeksdinf amy to 
ths fvrlsoa which it oMSks. Bat whsis Ibsis 
It Ihato ap p whs n tio n sf wKsf or sf stsong isrthw, 

ths i^iBiliSff aMy bi am ' 



the Rhine, who had hitherto been content- 
ed to hold their crowns and coronets, under 
the condition of being liege vassals to 
Baonaparte, and who were as much tired 
of his constant exactions as ever a drudg- 
ing fiend' was of the authority of a necro- 
mancer, lost no time in renouncing hit 
sway, after his talisman wss broken. Ba- 
varia and Wirtemberg had early joined the 
alliance.— the latter power the more will- 
ingly, that the Crown Prince, had even 
during Napoleon's supremacy, refused to 
acknowledge his sway. The lemer prin- 
ces, therefore, had no alternative but to de- 
clare, as fast as they could, their adherence 
to the same cause. Their ministers throng- 
ed to the head-quarters of the allied sove- 
reigns, where they were admitted to peace 
and fraternity on the same general terms 2 
namely, that each state should contribute, 
within a certain period, a year's income of 
their territories, with a contingent of sol- 
diers double in numbers to that formerly 
exacted by Buonaparte, for maintaining tha 
good cause of the alliance. They consenV 



ed willingly ; for though the demand might 
be heavv in tha meantime, yet, with the 
downfallof the French Emperor, there waa 



rooin to hope for that lastmg peace which 
all men now believed to be inconsistent, 
with a continuance of his power. 

Waiting until their reinforcements should 
come from the interior of Germany, and 
until tha sQbordinate princes sboula bring 
forward their respective contingente of 
troops, and deairous also to give Napoleoa 
another opportunity of treating, the allied 
sovereigns halted on the banbs of the Rhine, 
and cantoned their army along the banka 
of that river. This afforded a space to dis- 
cover, whether the lofty mind of Napoleon 
.could be yet Indoced to bend to such a 
peace aa might consist with the material 
change in the circumatances of Europe, ef- 
fected in the two last csmpaigna. Such a 
pacification waa particularhr the object of 
Austria J and *he greater hope waa enter- 
tained of its being practicable! that tha 
same train of misfortunes which hsd driv- 
en Napoleon beyond the Rhine, had dark* 
ened his poliiical ho'ison in other qnarten. 

Italy, so long the scene of his tnnmphs, 
waa now nndergoing the same fate aa hia 
other oonqoeste, and rapidly melting away 
from hia grasp. At the beginning of tha 
campaiga, the Viceroy Eugene, with about 
fbrty-ftve thousand men, had defended tha 
north of Italy, with great skill and valour 
against the Austrian general, HiUer, who 
confronted him with superior forces. Tha 
frontiers of Illyria were the chief scania 
of their military operations. The French 
maintained themselves there until tha de- 
fection of the Bavariana opened the pasoaa 
of the Tyrol to the Austrian army, aftat 
which. Eugene was obliged to retire behind 
the Adiae. The warlike Croatians deciar* 
iM in favour of their ancient sovereigna 
of^ Austria, mutinied, and rose in anna on 
several points. The important aeai>ort 
of Trieafe waa takea by the Auatriana o» 
the Slat of October. Gsneral Nageat had 
aateiad iba nonth af tha Po with an Eof 
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lith fquadron, with a force aufficMnt to oc- 
cupy Ferrarm and Rarenoa, and organize a 
general insarrection againet the French. It 
wan known also, that Murat, who had be- 

£\a to fear lest he should be involved in 
e approaching fall of Napoleon, and who 
Remembered with more feeling the affronts 
which Napoleon had put upon him from 
time to time, than the greatness to which 
he had been elevated by htm, was treating 
With the allies, and endeavouring to make a 
peace which should secure his own authority 
under their sanction. Thus, there was no 
point of view in which Italy could be re- 
garded as a source of assistance to Buona- 
Sajrte;'on the contraiy, that fair country, 
ie subject of his prfde and his favour, was 
in the greatest danger of being totally lost 
to him. 

' The Spanish Peninsula afforded a still 
more alarming prospect The battle of 
Vittoria had entirely destroyed the usurped 
ftuthoiity of Jose oh Buonaparte, and Napo- 
leon himself had become desirous to see 
<he war ended, at the price of totalljr ceding 
the kinj^dom on which ho had seized so 
unjustifiably, and which he had, in his fatal 
obstinacy, continued to grasp, like.a furious 
ikiadman holding a hot iron until it has 
tfcorchcd him to the bone. 

After that decisive battle, there was no 
obstacle in front to prevent the Duke of 
Wellington from entering France, but he 
chose nrst to reduce the strong frontier for- 
tresses of Saint Sebastian and Pampeluna. 
The first capitulated finally on the 9th Sep- 
tember ; and notwithstanding the skill and 
bravery of Soult, which were exerted to 
the uttermost, he could Hot relieve Pampe- 
tbna. TKb English army, at least iu left 
wing, passed the Bidassoa upon' the 7th 
October, and Pampeluna surrendered on 
the SIst of the same month. Thus was the 
ttiost persevering and the most hated of 
Buonaparte's enemies placed in arms upon 
the French soil, under the command of a 
fteneral who had been so uniformly success- 
ful, thkt he seemed to move hand in hand 
with victory. It was but a slender consola- 
tion, in this state of matters, that Suchet, 
the Duke of Albufer*, stMl maintained hioi- 
ikelf in Catalonia, his head-ouarters being 
at Barcelona. In fact it would have been 
tff infinitely more importance to Buona- 
parte, bad the Mareschal and those troops, 
who had not yet been discounured bf de- 
feat, been on the north sidcT of the Pyre- 
nees, and ready to co-operate in defence 
of the frontiers of France. 

To parry this pressing danger. Napoleon 
had recourse to a plan, which, bad it been 
pmctised the year before, might have plac- 
ed the affairs of Spain on a very different 
footing. He resolved, as we have hinted, 
to desist from the vain undertaking, which 
had cost himself so much blood and treas- 
ure ; to undo his own favourite work j to 
resign the claims of his brother to the 
crown of Spain ; and, by restoring the legit- 
imate tovereign to the throne, endeavour to 
form such an alliance with him as might 
take Spain out of the list of his ene- 
mlofl, and perhaps tdd her lo tbftt of hU 



friends. Had he had recourse to this expo • 
dieut iti the previous jrear, Ferdinand'a ap- 
pearance in •Spain might have had a very 
important effect in embroiling the councile 
of the Cortes. It is well known that the 
unfortunate distinctions of Royalists and 
Liberal ists, were already broken out among 
the Spaniards, and from the colours hi 
which his present Majesty of Spain has 
since shown himself, there is groat room to 
doubt whether he had either temper, wis- 
dom, or virtue sufficient to act as a media- 
tor betwixt the two classes of his subjects, 
of which both were inclined to carrv their 
opposite opinions into extremes. It is more 
than probable that s civil war m*ght even 
then have taken place, between the King, 
desirous of regaining the plenitude of au- 
thority conferred on him by the ancient 
constitution, and the Cortes, anxious to 
maintain the liberties which they had re- 
cently recovered, and carried, by their new 
constitution, to the extent of republican 
license. If such a war had ansen, King 
Ferdinand would probably have » alien into 
the snare prepared for him by Buonaparte, 
and callea in his late jailor, in the capacity 
of his ally, antnst the Cortes, and perhaps 
also a^nst tne English, who, thoo^ not 
approving of the theoretical extravsgaoces 
of the system of government, whicn had 
divided Uie patriots into two civil factions, 
must, nevertheless, have considered that 
assembly ss the representatives of the Span* 
ish people, and tno allies with whom the 
British had formed tboir league. Talley- 
rand is said to have recommended the libe- 
ration of Ferdinand at a much earlier peri 
od. He called the measure an olla poorida 
for Spain. 

But Napoleon's present concession came 
too late, and was too evidently wrung from 
him by the most pressing necessity to per- 
mit Ferdinand, however desirous of his lib- 
erty, to accept of it on the terms offered. 
The reader may, indeed, be curious to know 
in what language Napoleon could address 
the prince whose person he had seised, and 
imprisoned like a kidna|)per, and on whose 
throne he had so long snd so pertinaciousl/- 
endeavOured to support a usurper. Per- 
haps, when writing the following letter, 
Buonaparte was himaelf sensible that his 
conduct admitted of no glossing ove' } he 
therefore came to the point, it will je ob- 
served, at once, truating probably that the 
hope of being restored to his liberty and 
kingdom would be so agreeable in itself, 
that the captive monarch would not be dis- 
posed strictly to criticise the circumstan- 
ces which had occasioned so pleasing an 
offer, or the expressions in which it was 
conveyed. 

** My Cousin— The state of my empire 
and of my political situation, lead me to 

gut a final adjustment to tne affairs of. 
pain. The English are exoiting anarchy 
and jacobinism; they endeavour to over- 
throw the crown and the nobility, in order 
to esUblish a republic. I cannot, without 
being deeply sffected, think on the destruc- 
tion of a nation which interests me, both 
by its neighboBihood, snd its conmoa iQt«% 
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rett coDcerninf naritime cofnmerce. I 
with to re-esUblish the relitions of friend- 
•hip and good neighbourhood, which have 
•o long been establiafaed betwiit France 
tad Spain. You will therefore listen to 
what the Compte de la Foreat will propose 
in my name," &c. 

Considering the terms of this letter, and 
eontrasting them with the manner in which 
the friendly relations alluded to had been 
broken off, and that in which the interest 
taken by Napoleon in the kingdom of Spain 
had been displayed, the hypocritical pro- 
fessions of the writer were too obviously 
dicUted by necessity, to impose upon the 
meanest noderstaooin^. The answer of 
Ferdinand was not without dignity. He 
declined to treat without having an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with the Regency of 
Spain, and required permission to hear a 
deputation of his aubiects, who might at 
once inform him of the actual state of af- 
ikirs in Spain, and point <Mit a remedy for 
the e«Ja under which the kingdom suf- 
fered.i 

'' If/' said the Prince, in his reply to Na* 
j^leon's proposal, " this liberty is not per- 
mitted to me, I prefer remaining at Valen- 
cy, where I have now lived four years and 
a naif, and where I am willing to die, if 
each is God's pleasure." Finding the 
Prince firm upon this score. Napoleon, to 
whom his flreedom might be possibly some 
advantage, and when his captivity could no 
longer in any shape benefit him, consented 
that Ferdinand sfioold be liberated upon a 
treaty being drawn up between the Duke 
cf St. Carlos, as the representative of Fer- 
dinand, and the Compte de la Forest, as 
plenipotentiary of Napoleon; but which 
treaty should not be ratified until it. had 
been approved of by the Regency. The 
beads were briefly these: — -I. Napoleon 
recocnixed Ferdinand as King of Spain and 
the Indies. II. Ferdinand undertook that 
the English should evacuate Spain, and par- 
ticttiarfy Minorca and Ceota. III. The 
two governments became engaged to each 
other, to place their relations on the foot- 
ing prescrined by the treaty of Dunkirk, and 
which had been mainuined until 177S. 
Lastly, the new King engaged to pa^ ai suit- 
able revenue to bis father, and a jointure 
to his mother, in case of her sorvivance ; 
and provision was made for re-establishing 
the commercial relations betwixt France 
and Spain. 

In this treaty of Valen^ay, subscribed the 
11th of December 1813. the desire of Buona- 
parte to embroil Spain with her ally Great 
Britain, is visible not only in the second 
article, but in the third. For as Napoleon 
always contended that his opposition to the 
rights exercised on the sea by the English, 
bad been grounded on the treaty of Utrecht, 
his reference to that treaty upon the pres- 
ent occMion, shows that he had not yet lost 
■iriit of his Continental System. 

The Regency of Spain, when the treaty 
of Valency was laid before them, refused 
to ratUy it, both in virtue of a decree of the 
Cortes, which, as early as Janoary 1811, 
iailarad that tfaare alKwld be naitber trace 



nor negotiation with France, until the. King 
should enio^ his entire liberty, and on ao* 
count of their treaty with England, in which 
Spain engaged to contract no peace with* 
out England's concurrence. Thus obliged 
to renounce the hopes of fettering Spain, 
as a nation, with any conditions, Buonaparte 
at length released Ferdinand from his con* 
finement, and permitted him to return t» 
his kingdom, upon his personal subscrip- 
tion of the treaty, trusting that, in the po- 
litical alterationa, which his arrival might 
occasion in Spain, something might turn up 
to serve his own views, which could never 
be advanced by Ferdinand's conlinuing in 
confinement. Nothing of the kind, howev« 
er, took place, nor is it needful either to 
detain the reader 'farther with the Spaniah 
affairs, or again to revert to t!jem. Fenti- 
nand is said, by the French, to have receiv- 
ed Napoleon's pcopoaala with much satiafac* 
tion, and to have written a letter of thanka 
to the Emperor for his freedom, obtained 
after nearly six years' most causeless im- 
prisonment. If so. the circumstance must 
be received as evidence of Ferdinand's sin* 
gularly grateful disposition, of which we be- 
lieve there are few other examples to be 
quoted. The liberated monarch returned 
to his territories, at the conclusion of all 
this negotiation, in the end of March 1814. 
The event is here anticipated, that there 
may be no occasion to return to it. 

Another state-prisoner of importance waa 
liberated about the same time. Nearly, at 
the commencement of the year 1814, pro-, 
posals had been transmitted, by the asency 
of Cardinal Maury and the Bishops of £v- 
reux and Plaisanee, to Fins Vll., still de- 
tained at Fontainbleau. His liberation waa 
tendered to him, and, on condition of his 
ceding a part of the terrtwries of the church, 
he was to be restored to the remainder. 

** The dominiona of Saint Peter are not 
my propertv," answen^d tae Pontiff) "they 
belong to the church, and 1 cannot consent 
to their cession." 

" To prove the Emperor's good inten- 
tions," said the Bishop of Plaisanee, "I 
have orders to announce .your Holinesa't 
return to Rome." 

** It must then be with all my cardinala,* 
said Pius VII. 

** Under the present circumataaces that 
is impossible." 

" Well, then, a carriage to transport »a 
is all I desire— I wish to be at Rome, to ao- 

2uit myself of my duties as Head of tha'' 
:hurch." 

An eacort, termed a guard of honour, at^ 
tended him, commanded by a colonel, who 
treated his Holiness with much respect, hot 
seemed disposed to suffer no one to%peak 
with him in private. Pius VII. convoked, 
however, the cardinals who were at Fon- 
tainbleau, to the iftamber of seventeen, and 
took an affecting farewell. As the roipe 
was about to de|Mrt, he commanded them 
to wear no deeoration received ftom tha 
French government ; to aecapt no panaioa 
of their beetowiag ; and to assist at no feati- 
vd to whieh they might be invited. On tha. 
%Uh of Jattaary,Piu8 left FoLtaiablaa^, and 
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I to Savoui, wh e r e 
he ranaioed from the l9th ef Febniaiy to 
the i9th of Much. He raMhed Fiorenseo- 
4e oa the SSd, where hie Freech eeeort wai 
peUeved b? aa Aaatriaa detachaieat. bj 
vhooi the Pontiff waa received with all the 
MHal hoeoara ; and he arrived at Roaie oe 
the 18th of May, aaaid the aodanutiona of 



who thronged to reeeiTe 
henedictioa. 

With anch reaulta terminated an act of 
deapotic aathority, on« of the most impoti- 
tic, aa well at napopalar, practised by Beo- 
IMparte daring his rei^. He htmtelf waa 
eo mnch ashamed of it, aa to disown his 
having given any orders for the captivity of 
the Poi^ff, though it waa continued under 
Ua authority for five years and upwards. It 
waa femarluble, that when the Pope waa 
tifcee from Roaote aa a priaooer, Murat was 
in p eaaeaa i on of his dominions, as the con- 
Msion ami aily of Buonaparte ; and now his 
Helinesa found t>ie mme Mnrat and his ar> 
my at Rome, and received from bia handa, 
in the eppoaite character of ally of the Em- 
rotAuati' 



.uatria, the ra-delive^ of the pat> 
rimony of Saint Peter'a in ita full integrity. 

Thus was restored to its ancient allegiance 
celebrated city, which bad for a time 
e the title of skcokd in the French do- 
lona. llie revelation in Holland casM 
aleo to augment the emberrassmenti of Na- 
poleon, aiHl didoeate what remained of the 
imaMnae ad^^Ma wMeh he had attempted 
to onite with his empire. That oouatrv had 
haen fiiat impoverished by the tot«l de- 
otnietion of iu commerce, under pretence 
of enforcing the Continental Svatem. It 
wna fWim his inability to succeea in his at- 
tempi to avert this pest from the peaoefal 
mMl indaatriooa Dutchmen, that Louis Buo- 
naparte had relinquished in disgust a aeep- 
tre, th* authority of which wm not permit- 
ted to protect tM people over whom it was 
awayed. 

Tk9 distrem which followed, upon the 
Introdaction of these unnatural reatrictions 
into a country, the eaiatonce of which de- 
pended on die freedom of its comoserce, wm 
almost incredible. At Amsterdam, the oop- 
Ulation was reduced from £tO,000 to 190,- 
UOO souls. In the Hagne, Delft, and else- 
where, many houses were palled down, or 
auffered to fall to ruin by the proprietors, 
from inability to pay the Uxes. At Haar- 
lem, whole streets were in desolation, and 
about five hundred houses were ebtifeiy 
dismantled. The preservation of the dikes 
was greatly neglected for want of funds, and 
the sea breakiag in at the Poldera and else- 
where, threatened to resume want human 
industrv had withdrawn from her reign. 

The discontent of the people aroae to the 
higfaestpiteb, and their thoughts naturally 
reverted to the paternal government of the 
House ef Orange and the blesainga which 
taey had enjoyed under it But with the 



pradenee, which is the distiaguishinc n 
' •" eh an 



of the national character, the Dutch 
that until die power of France ahould he 
broken, any attempt at inaurrection ia Hol- 
land must be hc^lem; they, therefom, 
vas with forming aeeaet 



eonfederaiioBa among the higher onler c€ 
eitiaens in the principal towns, who msd^ it 
their businem to praveat all premature die* 
tnrbaacea on the part of the lower cUscea, 
iasinuatmg themselvea, at the same time, ao 
much into their favour, that they were anre 
of having them at their dispoaal, when a 
propitiooa moment for action should arife. 
Thooe intrusted with the secret of the in- 
tended insurrection, acted with equal pru- 
denee aad firmaess ; sad the aagacieua, 
temperate, and reasonable character of the 
nation wm never seen to greater advantage 
thaa upon this occMion. The national 
guards were warmly disposed to act in the 
cause. The rumooca or Buonaparte's re* 
treat from Leipaic, 

■ ■ ■ ■ §gg ■adi SA bosl 
FM not in tilaoos tbroof b ths aftightsd deep, 

united to prepare the public mind for reaiat* 
ance to toe foreign yoke j and the approach 
of General Balow towards the ban^n of the 
Yssel, became the signal for general iar 
serrection. 

On the 14th November, the Oraage fl^ 
WM hoisted at the Hagae aad at Aautor- 
dam, amid the ancient acclamatioM of 
"Orsnge-boven" (Up with the Orange.) At 
Rotterdam, a small party of the Dutch p»» 
triots, of the better dam, waited on Uml 
prefect, Le Bran, Duke of Plaoentia, aad» 
showinff the Orange cockade which they 
wore, addressed the French general in these 
words :— " You may nea from these ool«> 
ours the purpose which hM brought u» 
hither, and the evento which are about to 
take piece. Yon, who are now the weak-^ 
est, know that we are the atronges t and 
we the atrengMt, know that vou are the 
weakest. You will act wiMly to depart 
(torn thia place in quiet; aad the sooner 



jott do so, yen are the leu likely to 
yourself to insult, and it may be to danger." 

A revolution of so important a nature had 
never certainly been announced to the sink- 
ing party, with ao Uttle tumalt, or in such 
courteous terms. The reply of General Le 
Bran WM that of a Frenchman, Mldom 
willing to be outdone in poIitene«^"l 
have expected thiasummoM for some tisse, 
and am very willing to accede to your pro» 
poml, and tahe m^ departara immediate*' 
ly." He mouBtod into nis carriage aeoofd- 
inglv, and'dreve through an immeaae saul- 
titeae now assembled, without meeting aay 
other inavit than being required to join in 
the universal cry of Orange-boven. 

The Dtiteh were altogether without anna 
when they took the daring resolution to 
reconstruct their ancient governnwnt, and 
were for sqpw time in great danger. Bat 
they were secered by the advance of the 
Ruraiaaa to their support, while forces from 
Eoriand were sent over, to the nuaihcr ef 
QOM men, under General Graham, now 
Lord Lynedoeh ; ao that the French troope^ 
who had thrown <theiaadvM into two or 
three forte, were Inatantt/ blockaded, and 
prevented from distarhing the coaatiy bf 
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«f Um British natioa, than tbelibwmtioa oT 
IMIaad, which te w«U entiUad by « re- 
•Mil Mthor. ''one of the moel fefUuiete 
•^lento which eould at that Momeot have 
iihea place. The rapidity with which the 
Ihitch, from being obataclea to the invaaioo 
of Ffaece, beeaiae the ioatnimeBta bj 
whioh that aadertakins waa moat facilitat- 
ed, covM only h»«e been broariit about 
thnmgh the deteataUe ayatem of govem- 



aent which B u n — p a r te had poraiftd wit^ 
them."* 

Tbna victory, having cbaaaed her eoiuM^ 
Uhe aomepoweifal apriog-tide, waanow, i» 
the end oftbe year 1813, leceding at weiy 
point from the domioiona which jta atroag 
and rapid onward coorae had ae totally ovcki* 
whelmed. 



• OparaUooi of tha AUi«l Armiof, io 1813 vA 
114, p. 40. 



1814, 



OHAP. 

PfprnroHnm ^NapoUom a§tdnai the tneonoM tf #V«me<.^ TtrwM ^ P4ac4 offtnd ^ 
ikt AiUet, tkro^k the Baron dt 8i, ilifnon.— BoMt ^ ike 7Vca(y.— CongrMi hdi 
ai MmMm.'^Lord Cataertagk.^MaMlfuto ^ the AUi»,^BuimmptuU9 M0pl^.^U$ 
ituineeniw,-^8U»U 1^ ParHm in /Vonee.— i. Tkt AdUrmtU ^ the Bowbont^ikeiti 
ehi^PaiUxmn§.^t. The old R*pubUean§,^TfM PopmUUion qf Firwu; tn gtntrmlt 
warUd qf th* Wttr, and dmrouai^ the DopoaiHon <^ BuonaparU.-^Hie anoneeem^ 
aUea^ io aroaat the fuaUmal apiril.— Cowicti qf SiaU Extrmordinani held, on No* 

, oemher Uih, when new taaee are i m poeed, and a mim C o ne e rip Hon iff 30OJOO0 men do- 
erted.'^CHoom qfthe Cow^eU, and oioieniee ^ BMon^parfff.'-£cporl qf the StaU tf 
the Nation preeented to Napoleon by the Li^ieUOwe Body.— Hie inMgnaUon on re* 
eeioimg it.^7%e Ltlgielative Body ie ptorogued,'»Commie9ionere eent to the depart- 
mente to roaee thepeople^tnU irn vain.-^Uneeaeina aeiMiy iff the Bmperor.^NeMom' 
al Qmard eaUed ooJt.-^Napoteon, preeenOng to tkem hie Empreee and Child, takee 
leave ^ tiba People.^iie leaoee ParUfor the Armiee on 95th Ja n u ar y 1614, fnU qf 
melancholy prteagee. 



IVrilk tfaeae ecenea were paaaing in the 
vicinity of France, the Emperor waa nsinc 
•very eflbrt to bring forward in defence or 
her territory, a force in aome desree corre^ 
pending to tlie ideaa which he oeaired men 
aboald entertain of the Great Nation. He 
diatribnted the aeventy or eighty thonaaad 
men whom be had brouffht back with bim, 
along the Hoe of the Rhine, unmoved by 
the opiniona of thoao who deemed them 
inanincient in number to defend ao wide a 

tretch of frontier. Allowing the truth of 
Cbeir reaaoning, he denied Ita efficacy in 
die praaeot inataoce. Policy now demand- 
ed, he aaid, that there ahould be no volnn- 
taiT abatement of the lofty pretenalona to 
which France laid claim. The Auatriana 
and Pruasiana atill remembered the cam- 
paigna of the Revolution, and dreaded to 
eneonnter France once more in the charac- 
ter of an armed nation. Thia apprehension 
waa to be kept up aa long aa potaible, and 
almoat at all rtaka. To concentrate hia for- 
cea would be to acknowledge hia weakneaa, 
to confeaa that he was devoid of meana to 
aupply theexhanated battalions | and, what 
might be atiU more fmprudent, it waa mak- 
ing the nation itaelf sensible of the same 
melancboljr truth ; so that, according to thia 
reaaoning, it waa neeeaaary to keep up ap- 
pearaacee, however ill aeconded by reali- 
tiea. The allied soveretgna, on the otiier 
hand, were gradually approaching to the 
right bank of the Rhine tneir immenae maa- 
aea, which, includtnff the rcaerves, did not 
perhapa amount to leaa than half a million 
of men. 

Theacruptea of the Emperor of Austria, 
Joined to tne respect entertained for the 
ceorase of the French, and the talenta of 
Vheir feader, by the coalition nt large, inllu* 



enced their cooneila at thia Mriod, and 
before reauming a train of hostiiitiea which 
mutt involve aome extreme conclusion, 
they resolved once more Io ofler terma of 
peace to the Emperor of France. 

The agent aelected on thia occasion waa 
the Baron de St. Aignan. a French diplomn» 
tiat of reputation, reaiding at one of the 
German courta, wno, falling into the hands 
of the alliea, waa aet at liberty, with a com> 
misaion to aaaure the Freneh Emperor of 
their willingneaa to enter into a treaty on 
equal terms. The English ip>vemment ai* 
ao publickly announced their readineaa Io 
negotiate for a neaee, and that thev would 
make conatderaole coneeaaiona to ontain so 
great a bleaaing. Napoleon, therefore, had 
another opportunity for neffatiating upon 
auch terma aa meat indeed deprive iiim of 
the uajuat anpremacy among Kuropea» 
conneifa which he had attempted to aeoure, 
but would have left him a high and honour- 
able aeat among the sovereigns of Europe. 
But the pertinncitjr of Napoleon'a diapoai* 
tion qualified him ill for a negotiator, un- 
leas when he had the full power In his own 
hand to dicUte the terma. Hia determined 
firmness of purpose, in many caaea a great 
advantage, proved now the very revcrae, 
as it prevented htm from anticipating abso- 
lute neceaaity, by aaerificing, for the aake 
of peace, aometbi'ng which ft waa aetnallv 
in hia power to grve or retain. Thia tennei- 



ty waa a peculiar feature of hia oharaeter. 
He might, im 
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light, indeed, be brongfatto give up hi 
ciaima to kingdoms and provincea wkicl 
were already pot beyond kia power to re- 
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cession of anv thing wharh waa still in hie 
possession. i\\9 grasp of the llt>o itself 
could scarce bo more uareUxing 
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9»hu miifertaiim ■eaunolailed, the nego- 
ttatiom between him and the mlliea came to 
reaemble the bar^n driTen with the King 
of Rome, according to ancient hiatorj, for 
the booka of the Sibyla. The price of peace, 
like that ef tfaeae mysterious volumea, waa 
raised affainst him ui>on eveiy renewal of 
the conferences. This cannot surprise any 
one who considers, that in proportion to the 
number of defeats sustained and power di- 
minished, the demanda of the parl^ gaining 
the advantage mast naturally be heightened. 

This will appear from a retrospect of 
former negotiations. Before the war with 
Russia, Napoleon might have made peace 
apon nearly bis own terms, providing they 
had been accompanied witli a disavowal of 
that species of superior authority, which, 
by the display of hia armies on the frontiers 
of Polana, he seemed disposed to exercise 
over an independent and powerful empire. 
There waa nothing left to be disputed be- 
tween the two Emperors, excepting the 
point of equality, which it was impossible 
for Alexander to yield up, in justice to him- 
aelf and to hia subjects. 

The Congress at Prague was of a diifer- 
ent complexion. The fate of war, or rather 
the conseouence of Napoleon's own rash- 
ness, had lost him an immense army, and 
had aelivered from his predominant influ- 
ence both Prussia and Austria ; and these 
powers, united in alliance with Russia and 
England, bad a title to demand, as they had 
the means of enforcing, such a treaty as 
should- secure Prussia, from again descend- 
ing into a state which may be compared to 
that of Helots or Gibeonitea j and Austria 
from one less directly dependent, but by 
the continuance of which she was stripped 
of many fair provinces, and exposed along 
her fVontier to suffer turmoil from all the 
wars which the too well known ambition 
of the French empire might awaken in Ger- 
many. Yet even then the tcrma proposed 
by Prince Metternich stipulated only the 
liberation of Germany from French influ- 
ence, with the restoration of the Illyriaa 
provinces. The fate of Holland, and that 
of Spain, were remitted till a general peace, 
to which England should be a party. But 
Buonaparte, though Poland and lllyria might 
be constdored as lost, and the line of the 
Jtllbe and Oder as indefensible against the 
assembled armies of the allies, refused to 
accept these terms, unless clogged with, 
the condition that the Hana towna should 
remain under French influence ; and did 
not even transmit this qualified acquies- 
cence to a treaty, until the truce appointed 
for the purpose of the Congress had ex- 
pired. 

After the loss of seven battles, and after 
the alliea had redeemed their pledge that 
Uiey would not hear of farther negotiation 
while there waa a French soldier in Ger- 
many, except as a prisoner, or as belonging 
to the garrison oi a blockaded fortress, it 
waa natural that the demands of the confed- 
erated Sovereigns should rise; more espe- 
cially as England, at whose expense the 
war had been in a great measure carried on. 
was become a party to^Uie confereneea, and 



her particDlar objecta msat bow be attended 
to in their turn. 

The terma, therefore, propoaed to Nap»« 
leoBf on which peace and the gn amnion 
of his dynasty might be' obuined, had ris*, 
en in proportion to the aucceaa of his en>* 
emiea. 

The EUu-l of Aberdeen, well known for 
hia literature and talents, attended, on the 
part of Great Britain, the negotiations held 
with the Baron St. Aignan. The baaea of 
the treaty propoaed by the allies were-* 
That France, divesting herself of all the 
unnatural additions with which the con- 
queata Df Buonaparte had inveated her, 
should return to her natural Jimits, the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, whicl^ 
of course left ner in possession of the rich 
provinces of Belgium. The independence 
of Italy, Germany, and Holland, were ab- 
solutely atipalated. Spain, whom the pow- 
er of Great Britain, aeconded by her own 
efforts, had nearly freed of the French yoke, 
was to be in like manner restored to inde- 
pendence, under Ferdinaud. 
. Such were the outlines of the terms pro- 
posed. But it ia generally admitted, that 
if Buonaparte had shown a candid wish to 
close with them, the stipulations might have 
been modified, so aa to be more agreeable " 
to him than they sounded in the abstract. 
There were ministers in the cabinet of the 
Allied Sovereigns who advised an acquies" 
cence in Eugene Beauharnois, of whom a 
very favouri^le opinion was entertained, 
being received as King of the upper part 
of Italy, while Murat retained the southern 
half of that peninsula. The same council- 
lors would not have objected to holding.' 
Holland as sufficiently independent, if the 
conscientious Louis Boon.-iparte were plac- 
ed at ita head. As for Spam, its deatinies 
were now beyond the influence of Napole- 
on, even in hu own opinion, since he was 
himself treating with his captive at Valen-. 
(ay, for re-establishing him on the throne., 
A treaty, therefore, mi^^ht possibly have 
been acnieved by help of BkK.'ul manage- 
ment, which, while it affirmed the nominal, 
independence of Italy and Holland, would 
have left Napoleon in actual possession cf 
all the real influence which so powerful a 
mind could have exercised over a brother, 
a son-in-law, and a brotber-in-law, all in- 
dcbtod to him for their rise to the rank they 
held. His power might have been thua 
consolidated in the moat formidable man- 
ner, and his empire placed in such security, 
that he could fear no aggression on any 
quarter, and had only to testify pacific in- 
tentions towards other nations to maure the 
perfect tranquillity of Franco and of the 
world. 

But it did not anit the high-aoaiins am- 
bition of Napoleon to.be contentea with 
such a degree of power as waa to be ob- 
tained by negotiation. His favourite phrase 
on such occasions, which indeed he had put 
into the mouth of JVf .iria Louisa upon a re- 
cent occasion, waa, that he could not occu- 
py a tlirone, the glory of which waa tarniah- 
ed. This was a strange abuse of words; 
for if his glory waa at all impairedi M in n 
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■ilKmr point of vmw it MrtetDly wis, the 
depreciation ense from hie having loet ma- 
ny great battiea, and could not be increased 
by nil aeqoiescing in snch conceasiona aa 
liM defeata rendered neeeaaary.- The Iom 
oTatettle neceaaarily infera, more or leaa, 
aome cenanre on the conduct of a defeated 
general ; but it can nerer diabonoar a patri- 
otic prince to make auch aacrificea aa roaj 
aa?e hie people from the acourge of a pro- 
tracted and loaing warfare. Yet let oa do 
juatice to the memory of a man ao diatin- 
guiahed. If a merited confidence in the 
x^al and bravery ofhta troopa, or in hia own 
traoacendent abilitiea aa a general , could 
joatify bii^n committing a great political 
error, in neglecting the opportunity of ae- 
cnring peace on honourable terms, the 
eventa of the atrangelv Taried campaign of 
1814 ahow aoffictentfy the ample ground 
there waa for hia entertaining auch an aaaur- 
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At thia period, MareC, Duke of Baaaano, 
invited the alliea to bold a congresa at 
Manheim, for conaidering the preliminariea 
of peace ; and, on the part of Great Britain, 
Lord Caatlereagh, a cabinet miniater, waa 
aent over to repreaent her on thia important 
occaaion. Faction, which in countries 
where free diacuaaion ia permitted, of\en 
attachee ita cenaore to the beat and worthi- 
est of thoae to wboae political opiniona it 
ia oppoaed, baa ealumniated thia atatesman 
during hia life, and even aAer hia death. 
Thia la one of the evils, at the expenae of 
which freedom ia purehaaed ; and it ia pur- 
ebaaed the more cheaply, that the hour of 
confutation faila not to come. Now, when 
hia power can attract no flattery, and excite 
no odiem, impartial hiatory muat write on 
the tomb of Caatlereagh, tiiat hia undaunt- 
•d counge, manly ateaidineaa, and deep po- 
litical aagacity, had the principal ahare in 
infhaing that apiril of continued exertion 
and unabated peraeverance into the coun- 
cila of the ailiea, which aupported them 
through many interrala of doubt and ihde- 
eiaion, and ' finally conducted them to the 
tfkimphant con^luaion of the moat eventful 
eonteata which fkuvope ever aaw. 

In the meanwhile,- both partiea proclaim- 
ed their anxiety for peace, well aware of the 
advantageooa opinion, which the French 
public in particular could not fail to enter- 
tain of that partT, which aeemed moat dia- 
poaed to afford the blesainga of that state of 
reat and tranouillity, which waa now uni- 
▼enally aigheA for. 

A manifeato was published bv the allied 
nonareba, in which they complain, unrea- 
•onably certainly, of the preparationa which 
Buonaparte waa making for recruiting hia 
army, which augmentation of tlie means of 
reaiatance, whether Napoleon waa to look 
to peace or war, was equally justifiable, 
when the frontiers of France were surround- 
ed by the allied armies. The rest of this 
state paper waa in a better, because a truer 
tone. It stated Uwt victory had brouglit 
the alliea to tbe Rhine, but they meant to 
make no farther use of their advantages 
thaa to propose to Napoleon a peace, found- 
ed pn the independence of France, at well 



ae opoa thai QfevwrY odier eooiitry. ''They : 
deaired/' aa this document sUted, "that- 
France should be great, powerful, and hi4>> 
py, because the power or France la one of 
the fundamental bases of the social aystem 
in Europe. They were willing to confirm 
to her an extent of territory, greater than . 
she enjoyed under her ancient kinsa ; but 
they deaired, at the same time, that Europe ' 
ahould enjoy tranquillity. It waa, in aborts 
their object to arrange a pacification on 
auch terma aa might, by mutual guaranteea, 
and a well-arranged balance of power, pre- . 
aerve Europe in future from the number^ 
leaa calamitiea, which, during twenty yeara, 
had distracted the world." Thia public 
declaration aeemed intended to intimate 
that the war of the coalition was not aa yet 
directed ogainattbe person of Napoleon, or • 
his dynasty, but only against hia ayatem of 
arbitrary aupremacy. The alliea further 
declared, that they would not lay down . 
their arma until the political state of Eu- 
rope should be finally arranged on unalter- 
able principles, and recognised by the sane* 
tity of.treatiea. 

The reply of Buonaparte is contained in 
a letter (rom Caulaincoort to Metternich, 
dated 2d December. It declared that Buo- 
naparte acquiesced in the principle which 
should rest the proposed pacification on 
the abaolute independence of the atatea of 
Europe, ao that neither one nor another 
should in future arrogate sovereignty or 
supremacy in any form whatsoever, either < 
upon land or sea. It was therefore declar- 
ed, that his Majesty adhered to the general 
bases and abstracts communicated by Mon- 
sieur St. Aisnan. "They will involve," 
the latter added, ** great sacrifices on the 
part of France, but his Majesty would 
make them without regret, if by like sacci- 
fices, England would give the means of ar- 
riving at a general peace honourable for 
all concerned." 

The slightest attention to this document 
shows that Napoleon, in his pretence of 
being desirous tor peace on the terms held 
out in the proposals of the alliea, waa total- 
ly insincere. His answer was artfully cal- 
culated to mix up with the diminution of 
hia own exorbitant power, the oueation of 
the maritime law, on which England and all • 
other nationa had acted for many centuriea, 
and which ^ivea to those nationa that poe- 
seaa powerful fleets, the same advantage 
which those that have great armiea enjoy 
by the law martial. The righta arising out 
of thia law maritime, had been maintained 
by England at the end of the disaatroua 
American war, when the Armed Neutrality 
waa formed fur the expreas pnrpoae of de- ' 
priving her, in her hour of weakneaa, of 
this bulwark of her naval power. It ha4 
been defended during the present war 
against all Europe, with France and Napo- 
leon .It her hoaa. It was impossible taat- 
Bhtnin should permit any challenge of her - 
maritime rights in the present moment of 
her prosperity, when not only her shipe 
rode triumphant on every coast, but her 
own victorious army waa quartered on 
French ground, and the powerful hoala of . 
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ht ■lIlM, kMMglfC 16 ibe fl«ld by Imt 
iiMaai. wevB amT^d along tlM wIioUIWmi- 
tMT or tlM Rhine. The fioiperor of the 
Fieiieh Might heve m well propoMiI to 
make the peace which Earope waa offn^ing 
tarhim, Mpend apen Graat Bntain'a ceding 
Ifclaaa or Seotland. 

Neith^ eae it he pretended that there 
wea ae iadiraet policy in introdaeing diia 
diaeuaaioD aa an apple of diacord, which 
-might giTO canae to diannion amoa{[ the 
allwa. Far fivm looking on the maritine 
law, aa exerciaed hj Bntaia, with the evea 
of jealooaj, with wUeh it might at other 
timea have been regarded, the continental 
nationa remembered the far greater griev- 
I which had been entailed on them by 



Baonaparte'a memorable attempt to pat 
down that law by hia anti-commercial aya- 
tem, which had made Roaaiaheraelf buckle 
on her armoar, and waa a cauae, and a prin- 
cipal one, of the general coalition agiiioat 
FiWMse. Aa Baonaparte, therefore, could 
have no hope to obtain any advantage, di- 
rect or indirect, ftom mixing up the qnea- 
tion of maritime righta with uat of the gen- 
caral^ aettlement or the continent, and aa 
mere apleen and hatred to Great Britain 
would be acarce aa adeqoate motive in a 
mind ao aagaeioua. we muat anppose thia 
inadmiasihle atipalatioa to have been 
thrown in for the pttrpoae of enabling him 
to break off the negotiation when he pleaa- 
ed, and caat upon the Engliah tiie nnpopo- 
larity attending the breach of it. It ia vei^ 
trae, that England had offered to make aacn- 
ficea for obtaining a general peace, bat theae 
aacrificea, aa waa aeen bjr the event, regarded 
the reatoration to France of cooqaered eol- 
oniea, not the ceaaion of her own naval 
righta, which, on no occaaion whatsoever, 
a miniater of Britain will, can, or dare, 
permit to be brought into challenge. Ac- 
cordingly, , the acceptanoe bv Buonaparte 
of the terma tranamitted by St. Aigoan be- 
ing provided with a alip-knot. aa it were, by 
which he could free himaelr from the en- 
pgement at pleaaure, waa cooaidered, both 
By the alliea, and by a large proportion of 
the people of France, aa elnaory, and indi- 
cating no ■eriotta purpoae of pacification. 
Ilie treaty therefore languiahed, aad waa 
not fairly aet on foot until the chance of 
war had been again appealed to. 

In the meanwhile, the alliea were bring- 
ing up their reaervea aa faat aa poaaible, aad 
Buonaparte on hia aide waa doing all he 
could to recruit hia forcea. Hia meaaurea 
for thia purpoae bad been adopted long be- 
fore the preaent emergency. Aa far back 
aa the 9tfa October, the Empreaa Maria Lou- 
Ua, in the character of Regent, preaided in 
a meeting of the Senate, held for the pur- 
poae ef calling for fVeah recmito to the ar- 
miea. She waa an object of intereat aad 
compaaaion to all. when announcing tiie 
war which had broken out betwixt her fa- 
ther and her buaband ; but the following in- 
judieicma cenaure upon her country waa pot 
into the mouth of' the young aovereign, 
without much temtd to delicacy. " No one," 
ahe aaid, " can know ao well aa I what the 
French will have to dread if they pennit 



the aBaee to he conqoerora." The i 
paragraph waa alao nauch criticiaed, aa ai^ 
taching mote importance to the peraonal 
feelkiga of the aovereign, than oaght t» 
have been exdoaively aacribed to t£em in 
great a public extremity. " Having heea 
maiated for four yeara with the ramoat 



thoagfata of my hnaband, I kaow with what 
aeatimeati he would be aflicted if phMed 
on a tamiahed throne, aad wearing a^erewa 
deapoiled of gloiy." The decree of the 
Senate, paaaive aa oaual, appoiated a levy 
of two rawked aad eighty ttiouaaad eon- 
acripta. 

When Baonaparte arrived at Saint Clood, 
alter having bioaght the i«m|ine of hiai 
once great wnaj to Mayenee,^a affaiie 
were evea in a worae elate than had been 
anticipated. Bat befitro we proceed to 
detail the aaeaaorea which he took for 
redeeming them, it ia aeceaaary to takir 
notice of two partiea in the atate, who, in 
oonaequenee of the decM of the laaperial 
pow«r, were growing gradually into impor- 
tance. 

The flrat were the adherenta of the Boor* 
bona, who, reduoed to ailence by the loaff- 
continued aocceaeea of Buonaparte. aliU 
continued to esiat, and now reaumed their 
coaaeqneace. They had aameroua parti- 
xana in the weat and aooth of France, and 
many of them atiU maintained ccrreapond- 
ence with the exiled fomily. The old. 
nobleaae, amongat whom auch aa did not 
attaoh.themaelvea to the court and peraon 
of Napoleon, continued to be ataunch roy-- 
aliata, had acquired, or rather regaiaed, » 
eonaiderable infloeaoe in Pariaiaa aociety. 



The anperior eleoance of their mannere, 
the aeclualon, aad alaaoat mvater]^ of their 
meetinga, tiieir courage ano their miafoi^ 
tunea, gave an intereat to theae relica of 
the hiatory of France, which waa inoreaoed 
bv the hiatorical remembraacea connected 
with ancient namea and high deacent*— 
Baonaparte himaelf, by the reatoration of 
nobility aa a rank, oave a digni^ to^tbeae 
who had peaaeaaed it for centanea, which. 
Ilia own new creationa ooald not impnit. U 
ia true, that ia the eye of philoeophy, th» 
great maa who firat merita and wine a dia- 
tinguiahed titie, ia in himaelf infinitely! 
mora valuable and reapectaUe than the ob- 
acnre individual who inherila hia boaeore: 
at the diataaoe of centuriea : but then ha 
ia valued for hia peraonal qualitiea, not fo» 
hia nobleaae. No one thought of payiai^ 
thoae mareachala, whoae namea aad aetione 
ahook the world, a greater degree of reepect 
when Napoleon gave them titiea. On the» 
contruy, thev wul live in hiatory, aad be>. 
familiar to the imagination, by their own 
namea, rather than thoae arising from tiwte • 
peeragea. But tiie acience of faetaldfy, 
when admitted aa aa arbitranr rule of eocie- 
ty, reveraea the rale of philoaophy, and 
rimka nobility, like medala, not according 
to the intrinvic value of the metal, but ia 
proportioa to ita antiquity. If thia waa thai 
cane with even the heroea who had hewed a 
aoldier'a path to honoura, it waa atiU aadrei 
ao with the titiea granted by Buonapeite^ 
"upon carpet conaideration/' aad tha 
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knighte wbom he dabbed with anhacked 
rapter. It might bo tnilj nid of thOM, that 

Tlwlr fiM-BHr itamp of hamtonx aearM y0U canMU 

Whea, therefore, the RepoblicaB farjr died 
■«»▼, and Baonaptfte directed the reepeot 
of the people at large towaida title and 
Bobility* « aiftiDCt and auperiot inlltteaoe 
waa aeqnired by thoae who poaaetaed aesh 
hoBoara bj hereditary deacent. Napoleon 
kaew thia, and courted, and in aoiie degree 
Ibared, the romainder of .the old nobleiae, 
who, nnlcaa he coold decidedly attach them 
to bia own interest, were eipoaed to anr- 
▼eillance aofUm^riaonment on circomatan- 
cea of alight Aispicion. They became, how- 
ever, ao circumapect and caatiova, that it 
waa impoaaible to introdace the apiea of 
the police into their aotona and private par- 
ties. Still Napoleon waa aensible of the 
esiateoee of tbia party, and of the danger 
which m*7ht attend apon it, even while hia 
followera had forgot perhaps that the Bour- 
bons continned to live. "I thouglit him 
mad," said m^j^ (whose head, arcordia^ to 
Foueh^,- conld not embrace two political 
ideas,) *' when taking leave of the ermy at 
Sniorgoay, he nsed the expression, ' The 
Bourbons will make their own of tbia.' '" 

Tbia party began now to be active, and a 
royalist confederation organised itaelf in 
the centre of France aa early as tbe month 
of March 1813. The moat diatinguiabed 
nembers are said to have been the Dokaa fif 
Duraa, Tramouille, and Fitsiamea: Meaars. 
de Polignac, Ferrand, Audrien de Mont- 
morency, Soathene de la R,ochefoacaaU, 
Sermaison, and La Rochejaequelein. 4loy- 
alial commanders bad been nominated in 
different qaaiCers— <7oant Snsannet in the 
Lower Polton, Duma in Orleana and Tonra, 
and the Margnis de Riviete in the province 
of Berry. Bourdeau was ftiU of royaliata, 
moat or them of the Mercantile claaa, who 
were mined by tbe restrictiona of tbe Con- 
tinental Syatem, and all waited aaxiooaly a 
aignal for action. 

Another internal Iketlofi, novrays deair- 
oos of the return of the Bourbons, yet 
equdly inimical to tbe power of Napoleon, 
conaiated of the old Republican atateansen 
and leaders, with the more sealona part of 
their followera. Tbeae could not behold 
with indiflbrance the whole flruita of the 
Revolution, far which ao much miaery had 
been endured, ao much blood apiUed, so 
many crimes committed, swept away by the 
rude hand of a deapotic aoldier. They 
aaw, with a miiture of ahame and mortifi- 
cation, that the lasue of all tbeir toUa 
and all ifaeir ayatema bad been the mon- 
atraua eoncoction of a military deapotism, 
comp«raA-with which every other govern- 
ment in Europe miriit be declaredliberal 
except perhapa that of Turkey. During the 
mooamiy, so long represented aa a ayatem 
ef alavery, public opinion had in tbe par- 
liaments aeahMs advoealea, and an oppor^ 
tunity ef making itaelf known) but in Im- 
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penal Fraaee all ^aa omte, except the 
voice of hired fitnetionarfea. mere tmmpete 
of the goveroBBent, who bieathed not a 
aound but what waa auggeated to tbeoi. A 
sense of this degraded condition united Ia 
secret all thoae who deaired to aee a free 
gnvemmmit in Franee> aad eapeeially aucb 
as had been active In the commencement 
of the Revolution. 

Tbia claaa of ooliaciane could net de- 
aire tbe letnm or the IkmUy in whoae ex- 
ile they had been active, and had therefore 
cauae to fear the le-ectioa with which aucb 
an event mi^t be attended ; but they 
wiahed to get rid of Napoleon, whoae gov- 
ernment aeeoMd to be alike inconsistent 
with peace and with libertv. Tbe idea of 
a regency auggeated itaelf to Fonch^ and 
othera, aa a planaihle mode of attain- 
va^ their purpoae. Auatria, they thought, 
might be propitiated by giving Maria Louiaa 
the precedence in the council of regency 
as ffuardian of her aon» who ahould aucceed 
to the- crown when he came to the age of 
majority. This expedient, it waa thought, 
would give aa opportunity, in the meab- 
while, to introduce free principles into the 
conotitation. But while it does not appear 
how tbeae theoriata intended to diaoMe of 
Napoleon, it ia certain that nothing not his 
death, captivity. Or perpetual exile, would 
have prevented aucb a man from obtaining 
the full numagessent of a regency, in which 
hia wife waa to preaide in toe name of his 
son. * 

A great part of the population ef France, 
without having any diatinct viewa aa to ita 
future government, were discontented with 
that of Buonaparte, which, after having 
drained the country ef men and wealth, 
seemed about to terminate, by aub)ecting it 
to the revenge of ineenaed Europe. When 
these were told that Buonaparte could not 
bear to ait upon a tambhed throne, or wear 
a crown of which the glory waa diminished, 
thejr were apt to consider how often it was 
necessary that the beat blood of Fmnc« 
ahottld be expended in waahing the one and 
restoring the brilliancy of the other. The v 
saw in Napoleon a bold and obatinate man, 
conacioos of having overcome so many ol^ 
stadea, that be could not Qndure to admit 
the existence of any which might be insur' 
mottntable. They beheld him ohatinatelv 
determined to retain evervthing, defend ev« 
eiything, venture everything, without mak-" 
ing the leaat sacrifice to circumstancea, nn 
if he were in hia own person hidependeni 
of the Lawa of Deatiny, to which the whole 
univerae ia aubiected. Tbeae asen felt the 
oppression of the new taxea, the terrore of 
the new Conacription,* and without fonn- 



* It baa bssfi given si a saScieat aiM««ror t«> ibc«» 




parte eonramad at kaat a millioo of eoMcrii:;*. 
and it does aot ooenr to as thst tks popvlatlov of 
< eouBUy ineiaasee under such eitouoMlaiieeei^Ulie 
the growth of a lias sul d so t ed to aMwh pmaiag,| 
sUn IsBstlMt tks sensial tmoh would eausfy V^ 
lants for thsBhi««ktsr of tksir sbll3Na» aay mam 
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iog ft iriflh u to iKe mode in which be ww 
to be succeeded, deTooUy desired the Em- 
peror's deposition. Bat when sn end is 
wsrmly desired, the means of sttjUAing it 
•oon come to oecopy tl^ imagination \ and 
thus many of those who were at first a sort 
of general malcontents, came to attach 
themselfes to the more decided faction ei- 
dier of the royalists or liberalists. 

These feelinss, Tarying between abso- 
Into hostility to Mapoleon, and indifference 
to his fato, threw a general chillness over 
the disposition to resist the invasion of 
the strangers, which Buonaparte had reck- 
oned on as certain to render the war na- 
Ctonal amoagsft so high-spirited a people as 
the French. No effort was spared to dis- 
pel this apathy, and excite them to tesist- 
ance ; the presses of the capital and the 
provinces, all adopted the tone suggested 
wj the government, and called forth every 
(me to rise in mass, for defence of the coun- 
try. But dthottgfa, in some places, the 
peasants were induced to take arms, the 
nation at large showed a coldness, which 
can only be accounted for by the general 
Idea which prevailed, that the Emperor 
had an honourable peace within his power, 
whenever he shoula be disposed to accept 
of it. 

In the meantime, new burdens were ne- 
cessary to pay the expenses of the ap- 
and recrait the ai* 



proachinff campais 
minished ran)ts of the army. Napoleon, 
indeed, supplied from his own hoards a 
sum of thirty millions of francs : but, at 
the same time, the public taxes of the sub- 
ject were incressed by one moiety, without 
any appeal to, or consultation with, the 
Le^alative Body, who, indeed, were not 
silUng at the time. In a Council of Stote 
extraordinary, held on the llth November, 
two days after his return to Paris, Nspoleon 
vindicated the infliction of this heavy aug- 
mentation on a discontented and distressed 
country. ** In ordinary times," he said, 
'* the contributions w^re calculated at ooe- 
fifUi of the income of the individual ; but 
according to the urf^ency of events, there 
was no resson why it should not rise to s 
fourth, 'a third, or a half of the whole in- 
come. In fact," he concluded, ** the con- 
tribution had no bounds : and if there were 
any laws intimating toe contrary, they 
were ill-considered laws, and undeserving 
' of sttention." • 

There was then read to the Council a 
decree of the Senate for a new conscrip- 
laon of three hundred thousand men, to be 
levied upon those who had estaped the 
conscription of former years, and who had 
been considef ed as exempteo from the ser- 
vice. There was a deep and melancbolv 
eilence. At length a counsellor spoke, with 
■ome hesitation, though it was only to blame 
the introductory clause of the senatorial de- 
cree, which steted the invasion of the fron- 
tien as the cause of this lar^B levy. It was. 



he sagsested, a declaration too much cal* 
culated to spread alarm. 

" And wherefore," said Napoleon, givloji 
way to his natoral vehemence^ dhd indicat- 
ing more stronsly than prudence warranted, 
the warlike and vindictive purposea which 
exclnsively occupied his breast,"'' where- 
fore should not the whole troth be toldT 
Wellington has entered the south) th« 
Russians menace the northern frontier | 
the Prusstana, Austrians, and Bavariaas 
threaten the east. Shame !— -Wellington i» 
in Franoe, and we have not risen in mass 
to drive him back. All my allies have de- 
serted me; the Bavarians have betr^ed 
me^They threw themaelvea ^ my rear to 
cut off my retreat— But they have been 
slaa^tered for their pains. No peace--- 
none till we have burned Munich; A tri- 
umvirate ia formed in the north, the same 
which m^de a partition of Poland. I de- 
mand of France three hundred Utoasand 
men—I will form a camp of a hundred 
thousand at Boordeaux— another at Mots— 
another at Lyons. With the present levy, 
and what remains of the last, 1 will have « 
million of men. But I must have grown 
men — not these boy-conscripts, to encum- 
ber tho^hospitels, and die of iatigne upon 
the highways — I can reckon on no soldieiv 
now save those of France iUelf." 

" Ah, Sire," said one of the assenUtors, 
glad to throw in a suggestion which he sup- 
posed would suit the mood of the time, 
^0 that ancient France most remain to us 
inviolate." 

"And Holland!" answered Napoleon 
fiercely. " Abandon Holland t sooner yield 
it back to the sea. Counsellors, there most 
be an impulse given— all must march7-Yott 
are fathers of wa 



Chan the sorrow of a mother who had lort her in- 
Iknt would be affuafed by the inrornwtion that her 
next-door neighbour had been safely d»U«wed of 



.emilies, the heads of the na- 
tion : it is for you to set the example. They 
speak of pesce ; I hear of nothing bat peace, 
when all around ahoula echo to the cry of 
war." 

This wss one of the occasions on which 
Buonaperte'a constitutional vehemence o- 
vercame his political prudence. We might 
almost th'mk we hear the voice of the Scan- 
dinavian deity Thor, or the war-god of 
Mexico, clamorous for his victims, and de- 
manding that they be unblemished, and 
worthy of his bloooy altar. But Buonaparte 
was unable to inspire others with bis owa 
martial seal } they only foresaw that the 
nation most, according to the system of ito 
ruler, encounter a mtist perilooa danger, 
and that, even in case of success, when 
Napoleon reaped laurels, France wonld 
only gather cypress. This feeling was 
chiefly predominant in the Legislative 
Assembly; as every representative body, 
which emanates however remotely from 
the people, has a nataral aptitude to es 
ponse their cause. 

It is true, thst the Emperor had by every 
precaution in his power, endeavoured to; 
deprive this part of the sUte, the only one 
which had reteined the least shadow of 
popular representation, of everything ap- 
proaching to freedom of debate or right of 
romoastraace, and by a recent act of des- 
potic innovation, had even robbed them of 
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^•ndyi whether hie matter wea not bound, 
mr the ect of hie obtoj, bejrond the power 
m retrectinff. £nough remaios to aurpriae 
va in Ni^mleon'a beadatronff reaohitioa to 
ebetiave the war, when, in fact, it waa al- 
ready ended upon terma which had been re- 
eominended bj ali hia counaellora, cMie ex- 
cepted. Hia obli^tioo to the Republic of 
FraAce, to naaintain the integritj of ita ter* 
fitoriea, could acarcely remain binding on 
one, by whom that very Republic had been 
deatroyed ; and at any rate, no auch engage- 
ment can bind a aovereiga from acting in 
extremity aa the aafety of the oommonity 
fequirea« Far leaa eonid the terma be aaid 
to diahottour France, or atrike her out of 
the map of Eorooe, unleaa her honour and 
eiiateoce, which nad flouriahed for twelve 
centoriea, depended upon an acquiaition 
which ahe had made within twenty yeara. 
Bat the real eaae waa, that Buonaparte al- 
waya connected the loaa of honour with 
the aurrender of whateTor he conceived 
himaelf to have a chance of being able to 
retain. Every eeaaion waa to be wrung 
fiom him ; he would part with nothing will- 
injly 9 and, like a child with ita toya, that 
oft' which there waa any attempt to deprive^ 
him, became immediately the moat valua- 
bie of hia poaaeaaiona. Antwerp, indeed, 
had a particular right to be conaidered aa 
ineatimable. The auma he had beatowed 
ea ita maffnifieent baaina, and almoat im- 
pregnable rortilicationa, were immenae. He 
had alwaya the idea that he might make An- 

. twerp the principal atation of a large navy. 
He clung to thia viaion of a fleet, even at 
Elba and Saint Helena, repeating often, that 
be might have aaved hia crown if he would 
lave reaigned Antwerp at Chatillon; and 
BO idea vraa more riveted in hia dkind, than 
Chat hia refuaal waa founded oe patriotic 
principlea. Tet the chief value of An- 
twerp lay in the event of another war with 
Great BriUin, for which Buonaparte waa 
thua preparinff, while the qneation waa, how 
the preaent hoatilitiea were to be eloaed ; 
tad aurely, the poaaibillty of a navy which 
had BO eziatencof ahoold not have been 

placed in competition with the aafety of a 
nation deeply emperilled by the war now 
wa^ng in the very centre of hia kingdom.* 

Thia Be aaw in a different light from that 
of calm reaaon. " If I em to receive fla- 

E nation," he a^d, 'Met it be at leaat un- 
r terma of compulaion." 
Laatly, the temporary aucceaa which he 
bac^ attained in the field of battle, waa of a 
character, which, justly conaidered, ought 
Bot to have encouraged the French Empe- 
ror to continue war, but, on the contrary, 
might have furnished a preciona opportuni- 
ty lur making peace, before the very swonfa 
point was at hia throat. The conditiona 
which he might have made in thia moment 
ef temporary aucceaa, would have had the 
appearance of being gracefully ceded, rath- 
er than poaitively eitorted by necessity. 
AhA H may be added, that the alKee, aur- 
lled by their loaees, would have probably 



granted him better terma; and tertaialyi 
remembering hia military talenta, would 
have taken care to observe those which 
they might fix upon. The reverses, there* 
fore, in the month of Febmary, which ob^ 
acured the arma of the combined moaBroha» 
resembled the cloud, which, i» Byron'a 
Tale, is described aa paaatng over the moon^ 
to afford aa impenitent renegade the laat 
and limited term for repentance.* But th« 
heart of Napoleon, like that of Alp, waa too 
proud to profit by the ioterval of delay 
thua afforded to him. 

The truth aeems to be, tha> Buonaparto 
never aerioaslv intended to make peace al 
Chatillon; and while hia negotiator. Can* 
laiacourt waa instructed to hold out to tho 
allies a propoaal to cede the fVontier fov« 
treaaea, he received from the Dnke of Baa- 
aano the following private directiona :^« 
"The Emperor dcairea that you would 
avoid explaining yourself clearly upon eve^ 
rvthing which may relate to deliveriag up 
the fortreasea of Antwerp, Mayence, and 
Alexandria, if you should oe obliged tooon* 
sent to those cessions ; his Majesty intead* 
ing, even thouj^rh he should have ratified tha 
treaty, to be guided by the military aituatioa 
of alTaira :^wait till the laat moownt. The 
bad faith of the al'ies in respect to the ea- 
pitulationa of Dresden, Dantzio, and Gor^ 
com, authoriaea ua to endeavour not to be 
duped. Refer, therefore, these queatioao 
to a military arrangement, aa waa done at 
Preaborg, Vienna, and Tilait Hia Maieaty 
desirea that you would not lose sight of the 
disposition which he will feel, noi to iictt«» 
er up tho§t three keige qf Frimee, if militavy 



eventa, on which he ia willing still to relv, 
permit him not to do so, even if JU 
nateeigned f4e eeetUm of all thtm 



* tsa Iqenial, Jto. par La Osma i a da l a s < ^s aS | 
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jNioetficaa. In a word, hia Maieety wiahea 
to be able, after the treaty, to be guided by 
exiatiagcircumatancea, to the laat moment. 
He orMrsyon to bum this letter aaaoon aa 
ydu have read it.'' 

Tbealliea ahowed, on their side, that tho 
obatinacy of Napoleon had inereaaed, BOt 
diminiahed, their determinatioB to carry on 
the war. A new treaty, called that of' 
Chaumont, .waa entered into upon the la| 
of March, between Aaatria, Russia, Pme- 
sia, and England, by which the high c<m* 
tracting partiea bound themaelvea each to 
keep up aa army of 160,000 men, with an 

Sreement on the part of Great Britain 10 
vance four milliona to carry on the war> 
which was to be proaecuted without relaa* 
ation, until France ahould be reduced with* 
in her ancient limita ; and what further in* 
dicated the feelinga of both partiea the mil- 
itary commiaaionera, who had met at Laeig* 
ny to settle the terms of an anroatice^hroko 
up, on pretence of being unable to agree 
upon a suitable line of demarcation^ 
The principal negotiation ooatiaued le 



• •( Tbeie it a lithl cloud by tbs moon— 
fTit psMing, and Hwill pass full sooo | 
If, bjr the tinia iti vapoury sail 
Hath oeasMl hat •krooded orb to veil. 
Thy heart in not within thee ohanfaJt ^ 
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logiiitk a ClittillM, Iwt widM«t imdi ra- 
■niniag bopc^lMisg •nlerUtned, b^ those 
who were well-informed oe either side, of 
tlM reaitlt beui| ftToarable. 

• On the 7th Much, Romimj, a clerk of 
Baoni^Mrte'e cabinet, brooffbt to the Empe- 
ror, OB the evening of the bloody bettle of 
Crtoui9» thealtimatnm of the ellies, insist- 
iag that the French envoy ihoald either 
BTOceed to treat npon the basis they had of- 
fered, namely, that France sboold be re- 
dnced within her ancient limits, or that 
Canlaiacoart sboold present a conlrc-pfi^X. 
His plenipotentiary requested instractii>ns ; 
hat It appears that Baonaparte, too able not 
lo see tbe reaolt of his pertinacity, yet too 
haughty to recede from it, had resolved, in 
sportsman's phrase, to die hard. The lOth 
ay of March having passed over, without 
any answer arriving from Buonaparte to 
Caulaincourt, the term assigned to him for 
declaring his ultimatum was extended for 
five days; the plenipotentiary of France 
hoping, probably, that some decisive event 
in the field of tettle would either induce 
his master to consent io the terms of tbe al- 
lies, or give him a right to obtain better. 

• It is said, that, during this interval, Prince 
Wentaeslans of Lichtenstein was again de- 
ipatehed by the Emperor Francii to the 
head-quarters of Napoleon, as a special en- 
toy, for the purpose of conjuring him toac- 
eummodate his ultimatum to Uie articles 
nettled as the basis of the conferences, and 
informing him that otherwise the Emperor 
Francis would lay aside those family con- 
niderations, which had hitherto prevented 
him from acceding to the dispositions of 
the other allied powers in favour of the dy- 
nasty of Bourbon. It is added, that Buona- 
parte seemed at first silenced and astound- 
ed by this intimation ; but, immediately re- 
eovering himself, treated it as a vain threat 
held out to intimidate him, and said it would 
De most for the interest of Austria to jo|n 
in proooring him a peace on his own terms, 
since otherwise he miffht anin be forced 
to cross the Rhine. The Austrian prince 
retired without reply ; and from that mo- 
ment, it has been supposed, the Emperor 
rosigfned his son-in-law, without further ef- 
fort in his favour, to tbe consequences of 
bis own ill-timed obstinacy. 

Caulaincourt, in the meantime, played 
the part of an able minister and active ne- 
gotiator. He kept the negotiation as long 
afloat as possible, and, in the meanwhile, 
used every argument to induce his master 
to close with tbe terms of the allies. At 
length, however, he was compelled to pro- 
duce a eorUrt-projtt, which he hoped might 
have at least the effect of prolonging the 
negotiation. 

But the plan he ofiered was not only too 
vague to serve the purpose of amusing the 
allies, but too inconsistent with the arti- 
cles adopted by all parties as tNh basis of 
the conference, to be a moment listened to. 
He demanded the whole line of the Rhine 
-—he demanded great part of that of the 
Waal, and the fortress of Nimeguen, which 
must have rendered the independence of 
lioUand purely nominal—he required Italy, 



and even Venice, for Eugene Beauharaolai^ 
although this important article was not only 
in sbsolute contradiotion to the basis of the ^ 
treaty, but peculiarly offensive and iniurioua 
to Austria, whom it was so much Buona- 
parte's interest to conciliate. The posses- 
sion of Italv embraced, of course, tnat of 
Switserland, either directlv or by influence j 
so that in future wars Austria would lie 
open to the incursions of France along 
her whole frontier, and, while concluding 
a victorious treaty upon French grcmnd, 
would have been placed in a worse sitae- 
tion than by that which Buonaparte him- 
self dictated to her at Campo Formio! 
There were stipulations, besides, for in- 
demnities to Jerome, tbe phantom-king of 
Westphalia ; to Louis., Grand Duke of Berg | 
and to Eugene, in compensstion of his al- 
leged righu on the Grand Duchy of Frank- 
fort. Nkj, as if determined to show that 
nothing which he had ever done, evee 
thou^ undone bv himself, should now be 
considered as null, without exacting com- 
pensation at the expense of the rest of Eu- 
rope, Buonaparte demanded an indemnity (br 
bis brother Joseph, not indeed for tbe crown 
of Spain, but for that very throne of Naples, 
from which he had himself displaced aim, 
in order to make room for Murat ! The as- 
sembled Congress received this imperiona 
communication with equal surprise and dis- 
pleasure. They instantiv declared the Con^ 
gress dissolved } and taus terminated the 
tears of many, who considered Europe as in 
greater danger from any treaty that could 
be made with Buonaparte, than from the 
progress of his arms against the allies. 

It was the opinion of suclrmen, and their 
number was very considerable, that no 
peace concluded with Napoleon oould be 
permanent, and that any immediate terms 
of composition could be only an armed 
truce, to last until the Emperor of Fraaee 
should feel himself able to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in winning back again 
the conquests which be had apent tbe ear- 
lier part of it in gaining. Tney insisted 
that this was visible, from his breaking off 
the treaty on the subject of Antwerp ; the 
chief utili^ of which, to his empire, must 
have been in the Tuture wars whicn he med- 
itated with Britain. It was seeking war 
through peace, not peace by war. Such 
reasonera were no doubt in many cases 
prejudiced against NapoleA's person, and 
inclined to consider his government as a 
usurpation. But others amongatthem allow- 
ed that Napoleon, abstractedly consider«l, 
was not a worse man than other conquer- 
ors, but that a run of success so long unm* 
temipted, had made war and conquest se 
familiar to his soul, that, to use an exprea- 
sion of the poet, the " earthquake, voice of 
victory" was to him the necessary and jn- 
disponsable breath of life. This passion foi 
battle, they aaid, might not make Napoleon 
hateful as a man. for much, far too much, 
allowance is made in modem morality fbr 
the thirst of military fame : but it must be 
allowed that it rendered him a most unfit 
monarch for those with whose blood thsl 
thirst was. to be stanched. Such re^eo* 
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pMtaroticm ^ ikt Viewt of the Allies in enUring Fnukce.^Tkey eniex Switxerkmd, 
undiakepamemion qf Geneva^-^Prince Schtpwrtxenberg croeeea the Rkme^~-Apaihff 
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tiera. 



1 r wss time that Boooaparte ahould appear 
io the field in peraoo, for the eaatero rron- 
tien of his enpire, aataulted oo eveiy 
poiot, were yielding an almoat onreaisted 
enlranee to the inv«iing armiea. The Al* 
lied Sovereigns had commenced their ope- 
mtioDS open • ayatem^as moderate and pn- 
deat in a political point of view, as it was 
bold and oecisive considered under a mili- 
tary aspect. 

They had not been too much elated by 
the scccesses of the late campaign. These 
bed been bought at a high priee, and events 
had shown, that if Napoleon coold be re- 
sisted and defeated, it could only be by 
oataambering his veteran armies, and accu- 
mnlating soch force against him aa even his 
skill and talents should find irresistible. 
They recollected, also, the desperate ef- 
forts of whieh France and Frenchmen were 
capable, and were prudently desiroaa to 
•ipiess the moderation of their purpose in 
seeh a form as should have no chance of be- 
iofrmistaken. 

Their manifestoes disclaimed the inten- 
tion of dicUting to France any particular 
fbrm of government. Thev only desired 
that she should remain within the limita of 
her ancient territory, a peaceful member of 
the European commonwealth, allowinff to 
other states, as well as claiming for her- 
self, the lull immunities of fn^dom and 
independence. The Allied Sovereigna de- 
sired that thera should be an end put to 
the system which decided the fate of king- 
doms, not according to the better right, but 
the longest sword. They wished a total 
suppression of all domination of the jpower- 
fulover the weak ; of all pretext ofusurp- 
ation founded on alleged natural boundanes, 
or, In other words, on the claim of a power- 
ful state to rand from a weak one whatever 
suited iu convenience to possess. In a 
word, they aimed at the restoration of the 
Bahwce of Power, which had been long the 

Klitical ofagect of the wisest sUtesmen in 
irope. It is singular, that of the three na- 
tions who were now united to oppose the 
nMrewkma of Buonaparte, Austria and Rus- 
ma had themselves been the firet to set an 
•xample of violaai and unprincipled spolia- 



tion in the partition of Poland | and thai 
they had reaped an abundant punishment ia 
the measure of retribution dealt to them by 
the instrumentality of the verjr-man, whose 
lawless outrages they, in their turn, were 
now. combined to chastise. 

With respect to the nature of the changes 
which might take place in the inUrnal ar- 
rangemenU of France, in order to bring 
about the restoration of the balance ofpow- 
er. the Allied Monarohs professed tnefls- 
selves IndifierenL If Napoleon should re- 
concile himself to the general pacification 
they proposed, the^ did not pretend any 
right to state objectiona to his remaining in 
authority. It was the miUUry system of 
usurpation, not the perapn of Buonaparte, 
against which they made war. If, on the 
other hand, France could not return to a 
sUte of peace without a change of her ruler, 
it was for Prance henelf to consider what 
that change should be. The Allied Sove- 
reigns were determined ahe should no long- 
er work her uncontrolled will upon other 
sUtes } but they left her at full liberty to 
adopt what government, and what sovereign 
she pleased, within her own territories. 

At the same tim^^ having limited we pur- 
pose of their armament to auch a just and 
moderate object, the allies resolved to put 
such activity in their measures as to satisfy 



the French that they had the power of en- 
foroing their demand } and for that purpose 
they determined to enter the frontier. 



From Basle to Meats, from Menu to the 
month of the Scheldt, the frontier of France 
and Belgium is defended by the Rhine, a 
strong natural boundary in itself, and cover- 
ed by a triple row of an hundred and forty 
fortresses, some of them of the very first 
class. Above Basle, where the Rhine di- 
vides France from Switserland, the frontier 
is more accessible. But then this upper 
line could not be acted upon without violat- 
ing the neutrality whicn Switzerland had 
asserted, which Buonaparte had admitted 
as affording protection for the weakest part 
of the threatened frontier, and which, upon 
their own principle of reapecting the righta 
of neutrals, the sllies were under • -ort of 
necessity of acknofwledging. Nnvertneieia, 
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J facility of •ntering Frmoce on 

this lids led Austria ud PniMiato fonn tBe 
wiflh to Mt uida •croplM, and diaregard tbe 
aaatralitjr of Swiueriand. 

-Theae two powera remembered how lit- 
4Le respect Napoleon had abown to neutral 
rights hi the campaign of Ulm, when be 
marched without hesitation through the 
Pmssian tferritoriea of Anspach and Ba- 
reuUi, In order to accomplish the demoli- 
tioa of the Austrian army ; nor did they 
ikil toqoole his forcible interference in the 
•ifain of the Cantons of Switserland, at an 
•arlier period of his histor)[. Russia did 
not for some time acquiesce in this reason- 
ing; but when 'aome plausible grounds 
were alleged of breach cf neutrality on the 
Mftofihe Swiss, the scruples of Aleian- 
der were removed; and it was resolved 
tbtt the Austrian Grand Army should trav- 
erse the Swiss territory for the purpose of 
entering Franoe, The^ halted before Ge- 
neva, and took possession of the town, or 
rather it was yielded to them by the citi- 



The Canton of Bern, alao. which resent- 
ed aome aherationa made by Napoleon to 
the prejudice of their feudal claims upou 
the Pa}s de Vmi, received the Aostrians 
not ss intruders but as friends. Buonaparte, 
in his msnifestoes. insisted vehemently up- 
on the ii^ttstice or this aggression upon the 
territories of the Swiss. Undoubtedly the 
transaction was of a questionable oharac^ 
ter t but it was inccosistent in Napoleon to 
declaim against it, since in the case of the 
■Treat ef the Duke d'Enghien, he had laid 
it down as national law, that the viola- 
tion of the territory of Baden was an of- 
fence pleadable by no other than the sove- 
reign of that territory. On his own doctrine, 
therefore, it was incompetent in any oth^ 
nation to resent on behalf of the Swiss that 
which the Swiss did not resent for them- 
■elvee. 

Upon the fist December, Msresehal 
Prince Schwartienberg croased the Rhine 
with the Aostrian army at four points, and 
advanced upon Langres, as had been previ- 
eoaly agreed. Moving^vith the extreme 
slowness and precision which charactorite 
Austrian manmuvres, paying always the 
name respect to fortresses without garri- 
sons, and passes without soards, as if they 
had been in a posture of defence, the Ans- 
trians, instead of reaching Langres on S7th 
December, did not arrive till the 17th Jan- 
uary 18U. A serious intention had been 
for some time manlfeated to defend the 
place, and it was even garrisoned by a de- 
Uchment of Buonaparte^s Old Guard. The 
approach of the nomerooa Austrian rein- 
forcements, however, rendered "the pre- 
varaUons for defence ef the town unavoil- 
ing, and Langres was evacuated by all the 
French troopa, aaving about three hundred 
lien, who surrendered to General Giulay on 
the 17th. A diviaiott of. the Austrians was 
imntediatol V advanced to Dijon. 

The apathy of the French at this period, 
auijr be estimated from the fbflowing etr- 
cnmstance :— >Dijon, summoned by a flying 
fttty of cevalry, returned for answer, that % 



town containing thirty thonaand inhabiturts, 
could not with honour aurrender to fifteen 
hussars, but that if a respectable force ap- 
peared before its walls, the^ were ready tp 
give up the keys of their city. This ren- 
sonable request was complied with, and 
Dijon surrendered on 19th Januaij. 

The city of Lyons, the second in theeaa- 
pire, had itself neariy fallen into the hands 
of the Austrians; but the inhabitants show- 
ed a disposition to defend the town, end 
being reinforced witli troops sent to secure 
a place of such importance, tbe Austrian 
general Bubna retired from under its wnUs. 
It is allowed, that more activity on tbe pert 
of the allies might have saved this rcpuUe, 
which was of considerable importance. It 
was the only one which they had yet sus- 
tained. 

While the Grand Army, under Schwavts- 
enberg, was thus advancing into France, 
the army of Silesia, which waa the name 

S'ven to that commanded by tbe vetema 
lucher, consisting, ss formeriy, of Prus- 
sians, and Russians, had made equal prog- 
ress, though against greater resistance and 
more difficulties. His army^ advanced in 
four columns, or grand divisions, blockad 
ing the strong frontier fortreeses ef Me*x. 
Sarre-Louis, Thionville, Luxumboorg, and 
others, passing the defiles of the Vosges. 
and poshing forward to Joinville, Vitiy, and 
Saint Disior. The vtnj cf Sileaia was thua 
placed in communication with the Grand 
Army, the advanced divisions of which had 
penetrated as far into France as Bar-safw 
Aobe. 

There was yet a third army of tbe al*iee, 
called that of the North of Eurefie. 1 » was 
orginally commended by the Prince Royal 
of Sweden, and consisted of Swedes, Rus- 
sians, and Germane. But the Crown Prince, 
whose assistance had been of sech material 
consequence daring the campaign of ISiS, 
diJ not, it appears, take an setive share in 
that of 1814. There may have been twe 
reasons, and weighty ones, fbr this inactiv- 
ity. To assiet in driving the French out of 
Germany, seemed a duty which the Prince 
of Sweden could not as such decline, when 
the welfare of Sweden demanded it. But 
an invasion of his native soil teight seeai 
to Bernadotte a serrice .unpleaeing and un- 
popular in itself, and in which he could not 
he so rightfVilly engaged, at least while the 
freedom of Germany and the north opened 
another field of exertions, where his militn- 
ry ellbrts could be attended with no injury 
to his personal feelings. Denmark waSi 
still in arms, and Davoost still held eot 
Hamburg; and the presence of the Swe- 
dish armv and ita leader was necessanr to 
subdue thj one, and clesr the north Ironi 
the other. It must also be remembered, 
that Sweden, a small kingdom, was not in a 
condition to sustain a war at a great dis- 
tance ftem its fVontier, and arising out of 
causes in which it was more remotely eon- 
eemed. Her armies could not be recruited 
with the same esse ss those of the greater 
powers; and Bernadotte, therefore, rather 
ohose to incur the eeosnre of bein 
ed oold In the oeMse of 1^ < 
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than the risk of losiiiff the onlj body of 
troops whkh Sweden had been able to fit 
oat. Mid upon preierving which his throne 
arolMbly depended. The Allied SoTcreigns, 
liowever, directed, that while the Crown 
Prince remsioed in the north, a part of the 
Rossian and Prussian corps, who were pla- 
ced under his command, should be ordered 
to march towards France, for the purpose 
of augaienting the force which they already 
possessed in UoU^d and Belgium. The 
Crown Prince havins, by a short war with 
Denmark, compelled that power to yield 
■p her ancient possession of Norway, left 
Dennigsen to continue the siege of Ham- 
boj^, and advanced in person to Cologne, 
to assist in the complete liberation of Bel- 
giara. 

The French troops which had been drawn 
together, had been defeated at Menem by 
General Bulow and Sir Thomas Graham ; 
and although the French flag was still fly- 
ing at Antwerp and Bergen-op-Zoom, Hol- 
land might oe considered as liberated. 
General Winsengerode, at the head of the 
Russian troops, and the Saxons, under 
Thielman, being the corps deUched, as 
above-mentioned, from the army of the 
North of Germany, soon reached the Low 
Countries, and entered into communication 
with Bulow. General Sir Thomas Graham, 
with the Enfflish and Saxons, and with such 
Dotch and Flemish troops ss could be col- 
lected, was left to blockade Bergen-op- 
Zoom and Antwerp, whilst Bulow apd Win- 
senserode were at liberty to enter France 
on ue northern frontier : And'thuf . in the 
boor of need, which soon afterwards arriv- 
ed, they were to act as a reserve to the 
trmy or Silesia under Blucher. They push- 
ed on as far as Laon. 

These advances, which carried the ar- 
mies of the allies so far into the bosom of 
France, and surrounded with blockades the 
frontier fortresses of that kingdom, were 
not made without an honourable though in- 
effectual oppoeition, on such points where 
the French military could make any stand 
against the preponderating numbers of the 
invaders. The people of the countnr in 

. general neither welcomed nor opposed the 
allies. In some places they were received 
with acclamation — in a few others some 

. opposition was tendered — they encountered 
despente resistance nowhere. The allies 
did all that discipline could to maintain 
strict order among their troops ; but where 
there were so many free corps,— Hlihlans, 
Croats, and Cossacks,— whose only pay is 
what Uiey can plunder, occasionsl trans- 
gressions necessarily took place. The ser- 
vices of these irregular troops were^ how- 
ever, indispensable. The Cossacks, in par- 
ticular, might be termed the eyes of the 
army. Accustomed to act in sinall parties 
when necessary, they threaded woods, 
swam rivers, and often presented them- 
selves nnezpectedly in villages many miles 
distant (Vom the main army to which thev 
belonged, thus impressing the French with 
an idea of the numbers and activity of the 
•lliee far beyond the truth. These Arabs 
•f the North, as Napoleon teemed them, 



always announced their party as the ad- 
vanced guard of a considerable Ibree, for 
whom they ordered provisions and nnarten 
to be prepared; and thus awed tlie' inhabi- 
tants mto acquiescence in their demands. 
They are not reported to have been croel, 
unless when provoked, but were not in mn* 
eral able to reaist temptations to plunder. 
The excursions of these and other ligiit 
troops were of course distressing to 3b« 
French territorr. 

On the other hand, in two or three cases, 
armed citizens in the towns, summoned by 
small parties of th^ allies, fired upon flagn 
of truce, and thus justified severe reprisals. 
It was said to be by Buonaparte's strict or- 
ders that such actions were committed, the 
purpose being, if possible, to excite deadly 
hatred betwixt toe French and the allies. 
Indeed, in the reverse of the circumstaneeB 
in which each had formerly stood, Napele* 
on and the Austrian generals seemed to 
have exchanged system and sentiments. 
He now, ss the Archduke Charles did m 
1809, called out every peasant to armsj 
while Schwartxenberg, like Napoleon St . 
that earlier period, denounced threats of 
military execution, without mercy or quarh- 
ter, to every rustic who should obey the 
summons. The impartial historian roust 
proclaim, in the one case ss in the other, 
that the duty of resistance ia the defenea 
of our native conntry, does not depend o« 
the character of a man's weapons, or th« 
colour of his coat ; and that the armed cit> 
ixen is entitled, eqoallv with the regular 
soldier, to the benefit or the laws of war, so 
long as he does not himself violate them. 
But from these varioua causes, it was plaia 
that the present apathy of the French peo- 
ple was only temporary, and that some sod- 
den and unroreseen cause was not unlikely 
to rouse so sensitive and hish-spirited n 
people into a sute of generu resistance, 
by which the allies could not fail to bo 
great suflferers. Rapidity in their move* 
meets wss the most obvious remedy winst 
such a danger ; but this wss the military 
quality least proper to coalitions whero 
many people most be consulted ; and be^ 
sides, wss inconsistent with the well-known 
habits of the Germans, hot espeeially of 
the Aostrians. 

It seems also, that the allies, having safe* 
W formed an almost complex military lino 
from Langres to Chalons, found themselvoe 
at some loss how to use their advantages. 
Nothing could be better situated than their 
present position, for such a daring enterpr i so 
ss was now termed a /fowmo upon Pans ; 
and as all the high roads, departing from vo- 
rious points of the extensive nne which they 



supply of provisions, this march might hnvo 
been accomplished almost without opposi- 
tion, but for the tardy movements or tho 
Grand Army. The real weakness of Napo- 
leon had been disguised by tho noisy and 
exaggerated romoors eoncemin|r htonnsp is 
atioQs I and now when the allies leaniod 
that sMk la opportnnity had existed, th«| 
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leftra«d, tt the nme tine, that it wm well- 
jkigh lost, or at leett that the road to Paris 
miMt firat be deareil bj a aerica of bloody 
•actiooa. la. theae the alliea could not dia- 
^alae fVoaa tbenaelvea the poaaibility of 
.their reeeiviog aevera cbecka } and under 
this appreheaaioa they began to caleulate 
Am eooaequeocea of auch a defeat, received 
ia the centre of France, aa that which they 
^ad taSbred under the walla of Dresden. 
Tliere waa here no favourable aereen of 
.nounUioa to aecnre their retreat, no strong 
poaitioaa for cbeckiag a pursuing army, as 
in the caae of-Vandamme, and turning a de- 
feat into a victory. The frontier which 
4hey had paased waa penetrated, not subdu- 
ed— its fortreasea, so strong and numerous, 
were in the greater part masked, not taken 
-^o that their retreat upon the Rhine must 
hm exposed to all the aangeie incident to 
paaaing in disorder througn a country in 
* complete poaaession of the enemy. 

General councila of war seldom agree up- 
an recolnmendiog bold measures. In this 
sense Solomon sava, that in the multitude 
of coonaeliors, toere is safety : meaning 
that the most -eautious, if not the wisest 
mesaures, are sire to have the approbation 
0f the majority. 

Accordingly, thia apirit predominating in 
the councila of the allies, led to a degree 
of uneertainty in their movements on this 
momentous occaaioo, which, as is usual, 
wadeavoured to disguise itself under the 
guise of prudence. "They resolved that the 
Cirand Amy should halt a ehorC space at 
lAngrea, ia hopes, either that Napoleon, 
renewing the negotiation, the scene or 
which was now to oe traaaferred to Chatil- 
lon,upon the Seine, would avert his preaent 
danger, by acquiescing in the terms of the 
alliea ; or that the French nation, an event 
etiU less likely to happen, would become 
;tired of the miliUry monarch, whoae ambi- 
tion had Wought such distrew upon the 
■country. In the meanwhile, the alliea de- 
dined the offera of such Royalists as came 
' forward in the name, and for ibe intereat 
of the exiled family, uniformly replying, 
that they woold give no weight to oay ex- 
preaaion of the sentioMnts of tho French 
people, unless it was made in some quarter 
of tne Kingdom where it could not be lup- 
poaed to ba iaAuenoed by tbe presence of 
-the allied army. They trusted chiefly at 
that momeat to the effect of negotiation 
.with the present poaaeraor of the throne. 
' But Napoleon, aa firmly determined in 
hia purpose aa the alliea were doubtful, 
tkaowing bimeelf to be the soul of hit army, 
and abiolttte lord of hia own actiooa, felt all 
4lie advanlife which a bold, active, and able 
«weidsmau baa in encountering an oppo- 
nent, whoae akill is' less distinguished, and 
whoae deteraunation is more .flexible than 
ikis own. The alliea had preaented in the 
•Grand Army a front of 97>90O men, Marea- 
cfaal Blueher one of 40,000, affording adia- 
poaable foroe of 137,000. To oppoae this 
the French Emperor had only, of old 
IVDOpa, iadependent ef tlmee under Suchet 
in Catfteria, under Soult near Bsyonne, 
•ad alao of garriaooa, about 00>000 men j j 



nor could he hope to add to them more than 
70,000 conscripts. Nay, in fact his levies, 
so far aa they could be brought into the 
field, fell greatly short of this number^ for 
tlie allies were in possession of a consider- 
able part of the kingdom of France, and, ia 
this moment of general confusion, it waa 
impossible to enforce the law ^f conscrip- 
tion, which was at all timet obnoxioui. It 
waa soon proved, that he who so lately had 
led holf-a-million of men to the Vistula, 
and 300,000 to tbe banks of the Elbe, could 
not now muster, for tbe protection of tlie 
capital of his own empire, a disposable 
force of more than 70.000 men. 

The defensive war had no doubt consid- 
erable advantages to one who knoiv so well 
bow to use them. The hisbwsys, by which 
the alliea must sdvance, formed a half or 
Quarter circle of rays^ converging, as alrea- 
ay mentiofied, on Paris as a centre. A much 
(smaller army might, therefore, oppose a 
I large one, because, lying between r.o-is and 
the enemy, they must occupy the same 
roads by a much shorter line of communi- 
cation than the invaders wbo were farther 
from the centre, where the roads diverged 
to a greater distance from each other. With 
this advantage of collocation to br^ance a 
great inferioritv in numerical force, Buona^ 
parte advanceo to play for the most momen- 
tous stake ever aisputed. with a degree 
of military akill which nas never been 
matched. 

Arrived at Chalona on the 26tb January, 
Buonaparte took the command of such an 
army as he had been able to asrcmtiTe, by 
tbe concentration of the troops under the 
Mareachala Victor, Marmoot, MacdunsKl, 
and Ney, all of whom had retreated from 
the fVontier. So much were the French 
corps d'armte reiuoed, that theac great and 
distinguished generals, who, in former 
times, would have conunanded 60,000 or 
70,000 men each, had under them all, when 
concentrated, but a total of 62,000, to which 
Napoleon was onl^ able to add about 30.000 
brought from Parts. But no one ever un- 
derstood better than Buonaparte, the great 
military doctrine, that victorr doea not de- 
pend on the comparative result of numerical 
superiority in general, but on the art of ob- 
taining such a superiority on the field of ac- 
tion itself. 

Blueher was, as Msual, the foremost in 
advance, and Napoleon lesolved to 'cttcw 
en this active and inveterate encn.y, the 
terrible honour of his firjt attack, looping 
to surprise the Silesian corps d'armee bo- 
(ore it could receive succour from the army 
of Schwartsenberg. The Mareschal wa.s ap- 
prised of the Emperor's purpose, and Inst 
no time ia concentrating his forces at tho 
village of Brienne^ near the source of tho 
Aube. This is a small village, seated on 
the ascent of a hill. The place has but two 
streeU, one of which ascends to the Cha- 
teau, occupied formerly as a Royal Acade- 
my for young peiaona desigaed'for the ar- 
mv; the other conducts to Arcis-sur-PAube. 
Toe Chateau is partly siDrounded by a park 
or chase. It waa at the milltarv scoool of 
Brienne that Napoleon acquiroa th« rudi* 
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«IMM of that ■kill in the militur trt with 
which he bad alinott firMtrmted the worid, 
uul had ended bv placing it in amy against 
him } and it waa heie be came to commence 
what leemed bis last series of efforto for 
vletofy a-»like some animals of the chase, 
. who, when hard pressed bj the hnnteis, are 
■aid to direct their final attempts at escape 
. open the point from which they hafe first 
started. 

The alert movements of Napoleon sar- 
pM^ ed the anticipation of Blucher. He 
waa at table with nis staff* in the Chateau. 
Oeneral Alsofieff» a Russian, occupied the 
town of Brienne, and General Saekea's 
corps waa dmwn up in colnmns, eh the 
rood from Brienne to La Rothiere. At 
once a horrible tnmnlt was heard. The 
Russian caTalrr, two thousand in nomber, 
svere completely driven in by those of Na- 
poleon, and at the same moment Ney at- 
tacked the Tillage ; while a body of French 
greaadiers, who, faroured by the wooded 
and broken character -of the around, had 
been enabled to got into the jnik, threaten- 
ed to make prisoners all who were in the 
Chateau. Blucher. with his officers, had 
oarely time to reaen a postern, wRcre they 
were under the necessity of leading their 
horses down a stair, and in that way made 
their escape with difficulty. The bold re- 
■iatanco of Alsufieff defended the town 
■gainst Ney, and Sacken advanced to Also- 
fieflfs assistance. The Cossacks also fell 
on the rear of the French in the park, and 
Buonaparte's -own safety was compromised 
in the melee. Men were killed by his side, 
and he was obliged to draw hia sword in 
his own defence. At the very moment of 
attack, his attention waa engaged by the 
eight of a tree, which he recollected to be 
the aam^ under which, during the hours of 
recreation at Brienne. he used, when a 
■ohool-boy, to peruae the Jeniaalem Deliv* 
ered of Tasso. If the curtain of fate had 
risen before the obscure youth, and dis- 
covered to him in the same apot, his own 
image as Emperor of France, contending 
agnioat the Scythians of the desert for life 
and power, how wondecftil would have 
seemed the presage, when the mere coo- 
cunence of circumstJicea strikes the mind 
of those who look back upon it with awful 
veneratinn for the bidden ways of Provi- 
dence ! Lefebvre Deeoonettes fell, danger- 
oosly wounded, in charging at the head of 
the Guards. The vill^ caught fira, and 
was burned to the ground : but it waa not 
until eleven at night that the Silesian army 
ceaaed to make efforta for recovering the 
ninee, and that Blucher, retreating from 
Briemie, took up a position in the rear of 
that village, and upon that of La Rothiere. 

The reault of the battle of Brienne was 
iadeeisive, end the more nasatisfhetory to 
Buonaparte, as the part of Blucher's force en- 
gamd did not amount to SO,Q0O men, and the 
eole advantage gained over them, waa that 
«r keeping £e field of batUe. I^pdeon'U 
fhncipal object which was to divide Bhi- 
eher from the Grand Army, had altogether 
IhUed. It was necessary, however, to pro- 
eUim the engagenent as a victory, and 
Vol. If." KS- 



mneh Mias wns taken to repruMnt it as 
auch. But when it waa afterwards discov- 
ered to be merely a smart skirmish, with- 
out any material resulU, the temporary de- 
oeptMn only aerved to injure the cause of 
Napoleon. 

P; the 1st of February, Blucher, stron^y 
reinforced from the Grand Army, prepared 
in his turn to sssome the offensive. It 
would have been Napoleon's wish to have 
avoided an engagement; but a retreat 
across the Aube, by the bridge of LT«smont, 
which was the only mode of passing that 
deep and scarce fordable river, would have 
^xpoaed his rev to destruction. He there- 
fore risked a general action. Blucher at« 
tacked the line of the French on three 
poinU, assaulting at once the villsges of La 
Rothiere. DienvUle, and Chaumont. The 
conflict, 10 which the Prince Royal of Wir- 
temberg distinguished himself, waa hard 
fought during the whole day, but in the 
evening the French were repulsed on all 
points, and Buonaparte waa compelled to 
retreat across the Aube, afWr losing 4000 
prisoners, and no less than seventy-throe 
guns. Ney, by the Emperor's orders, de* 
stroyed the bridge at L'Esmoot. The al- 
lies were not aware of the amount of their 
advantage, and sufilhred the French to retire 
unmolested. 

A general council of war, held at the 
castle of Brienne, now resolved that the 
two armies (although having ao lately found 
the advantage of mutual supporii should 
separate from each other, aodUiat Blucher, 
detaching himself to the northward, and 
uniting under his command the division of 
Yorck and Kleist,-both of whom had occu- 
pied St Dixier and Vitry, should approach 
Paris by tlie Mame j while Prince Schwart- 
xenberg and the Grand Army ahould de- 
scend on the capital by the course of the 
Seine. The diflieulty of finding provisions 
for such immense armies waa doubtless in 
part the cause of this resolution. But it 
was likewise recomoMnded by the success 
of a similar plan of operationa at Dreadea, 
and afterwards at Leipsio, where the ene* 
mies of Buonaparte approached him from so 
many different quarters, ■■ to render it im« 
possible for biro to make head against one 
array, without -giving great opportunity of 
advantage to the others. 

Boonsparte reached Troyes, on which 
he retreated after crossing the Aube, in a 
dissstrons condition } but his junction with 
his Old Quaid, whose appearance an4 high 
stale of appointments reatored oovrage to 
the dejected troops who had been beaten 
at La Kotb' 
foelings< 
leviee to ^ 

sdvantura of the division of the two i 
of the allies, to march upon that of Blncher. 



Lothiere, gave a new impulae to the 
I of his army, and restored the Vonng 
o confldenee. tte resolved, jbdtinf 
ice of the division of the two aimiee 



But, in order to disguise hia mupese, he 

ipoa Bsr-ia-8eine, 

to alarm the Aostriiiiis with ■■ attack upon 



first sent a ■mall diviaion up 



their right wing. Sehwartienberg immedi- 
ately epprehended that Bnooaparte waa 
about to move with his whole force in tha* 
direction ; a movement which in fiwt would 
hnve been most fovourahle fev the alUen, 
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naMit wovM hmt* left Um rotd to Pana 
vadaTeBded, ud opaa to the whole. Bat, 
terrified hy the idee that hia left flank might 
be taroed or forced, the AnaUiaa general 
moved hia chief atrength in that direction ; 
th«a at once auapending hia mediuted 
march on the Seine, and increaaing the dia- 
tance betwixt the Grand Army and that 
of Sileaia. Booncparte having deceived 
Schwartaenbeig bj thia anoceaaftd feint, 
evacuud Trojret, leaving the Mareachala 
Victor and Ondinot to oppoee the AnaUi> 
■■a with very inadeqaate meana, while he 
directed hib own march aninat Blaeher. 

Blncher. in the meanwhile, having left 
Napoleon in front of the Grand Armv, and 
■ot doubting that th^Anatriana would find 
Um aufllcient emplovment, hurried forward 
to the Mame, forced Macdonald to retreat 
Avm Chateau Thieny, and advanced hia 



head-qoartera to Vertua ; while Sacken, 
who formed hia vanguard, puahed hia light 
troepa aa far aa Fert6 la Jouarre, and waa 



er to Paris than waa the Emperor him< 
aeit General d'Yorck had advanced aa far 
aa Meauz, and Paria waa in the laat degree 
ef alarm. 

Even Buonaparte himaelf waa ao much 
alraek by the inextricable aituation of hia 
afiira after the defeat of La Rokhiere, that 
a thou^t occurred to him, which poateritv, 
ezceptiiur on hia own avowal, would hardly 
give cre<ut to. The plan which auggeated 
itnelf, waa that of aacrificing hia own au- 
thori^ to the peace of France, and of abdi- 
cating the erown in fkvonr of the Bourbon^, 
while he had }et the meana of reaiafknce in 

. hia pooaeaaion. He felt he had reigned and 
ccmbated long enough for hia own glory, 
«nd juatly thought that the meaaure of hia 
renown would be filled up by auch an act 
of generoua aelf-denial. But a maxim oc- 
curred to him, (auflgeated, he aaya, by Mr. 
FoXj) that reatorecTmonarcha could never 
forgive thoae who had occupied their place. 
Probably hia thooffhta turned alao to the 
murder of the DnkeM'Enghien; for there 
waa no other point of peraonal ofience be- 
twixt Buonaparte and the exiled family, 
which their restoration, if the event took 
place by hia intervention^ might not have 
rally atoned for. If onr conjecture be real, 
it eervea to ahow how auch a crime ope- 
ratea in ita conaeqnencea to obatruct ita 
perpetrator In futute attempta to recover 
the path of virtue and honour. Had Na- 
poleon been really capable of the generoua 
oet of aelf-denial wMch he mediuted. he 
muat have been ranked, in deapite or the 
doubtfhl poinU of hia character, aa one of 
the greateat men who ever Kved. 

But the apirit of egotism and auspicion pre- 
vailed, and the hopee of accomplishing the 
diacomfiture and defeat of the Sileaianar- 

. mj, appeared preferable to meriting, by one 
act of diainteretted devotion, the eternal 
gratitude of Europe : and the philoec^er 
and friend of humanity relapsed into the 
warrior and conqueror. There is, no doubt, 
something meritorious iv the eoneeiviog of 
great and noble resolutions, even although 
they remain unrealised. But this patriot- 
tern of the imagination doea not riae to a 



higher aeale of awfit^thaa the aenaibili|y 
oftlMMe who cannot hear a tale of aorrow 
without weeping, but wboae aympathy nev- 
er asaumea the expenaive form of actual 
charity. 

The army of Napoleon waa now to be 
tranaferred from the higli-road leading from 
Paria to Troyea, to that leading from Cha- 
lona to Pvis, on which Blocher waa ope- 
rating, and that by flank marehea thro«i|^ 
*aa impracticable country; but which, if 
they could be accomplianed, would enable 
the French Emperor to attack the Sileaiaa 
army at unawarea in flank and rear. The lat> 
oral eroaa-roads, whipH connect one high- 
way Vith another through France, are ge»> 
endly acaroe paasable in winter, even for 
the purpose of wdinary communication, 
much leaa for an army with iu carriagea 
and artillery. Buonaparte had to traverae a 
country intemected with thicketa, roarshea, 
druns, ditches, and impediments of every 
kind ; the weather waa execrable, and but 
for the extraordinanr exertions of the May- 
or of Barbonne, woo collected fire hun- 
dred hones to extricate the guns, they 
must have been abandoned on the road. 
But by dint of perseverance, Buonaparte 
accomplished this forced march, on 10th of 
February, and the flank of the Silesian ar« 
my waa in consequence placed at hia mer- 
cy. They were moving on without tlie 
least suspicion of such an attack. Sacken 
led the advance, the Russian geaeral Alsu- 
fieiT followed^ and Blocher himself brought 
up the rear with the main body. All intent 
upon the advance to Paris, ther were 
marching with careleaa baste, and Sad aof- 
fered such large intervals to take place be- 
twixt their divisions aa to expoae them to 
be attacked in detail. 

Buonaparte fell upon the central divi- 
aion of Alaufiefl*, at Champeaabert, aur* 
rounded, defeated, and totallv dUapersed 
them, taking their artillery, ana 8000 pria- 
onera, while the remainder of the diviaion 
fled into the woods, and attempted to es« 
cape individually. The whole force of the 
Emperor waa now interpoaed between the 
advanced-guard under Sackea, and the 
main body under Blucber. It waa first di- 
rected towards the former, whom Napdeoa 
encountered aooner than he expected, for 
Sacken, on hearing of the action at Cham- 
peaubert, instantlv countermarched hia di- 
vision to aaaiat Alaufieff, or at leaat to ref 
join Blucher; but he waa overwhelmed 1^ 
the anperior force of the French, and hav- 
ing loat one-fourth of hia diviaion, about 
6000 men, waa forced to leave the hi^- 
road, upOB which Blucber waa advancing^ 
and retreat by that on Chateau Thieny. At 
thia- Tillage sacken waa joined by Oenaral 
Yorok and Prince William of Pniaaia : but, 
atill unable to make a atand, they could on- 
ly aecura a retreat by deatroying toe bridge 
over the Marne. War began now to ahow 
itaelf in ita most hideous forma. The 
atragglera and fugitivea who could not craoe 
the bridge befoce its deatraction, were mur- 
dered by jta peaaantry, while the allied eolr 
diera, in revenge, plundered the village of 
Chateaa Thierry, and praetiaed every e< 
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CMS of TioIene«. Th« defemt of Saekea 
took place on the ISth of Februaiy. 

Blucher, in the meanwhile, ianorant of 
the extent of the force bj whico hia vaa> 
gnard bad been atUcked, preaaed fixward 
to their aupport, and, in a wide and anin- 
eloaed conntr/f raddenJj found himaelf in 
the front of the whole army of Napoleon, 
flaahed with the double victory which they 
had already gained, and ao numeroua aa to 
make a retreat indispenaable on the part of 
the Pniaaiant. Blucher, if aurpriied, re- 
mained undismayed. HaTins only Uiroe 
lesimenta of cavalry, he had to trust for 
safety to the steadinesa of hia infantrv. He 
formed them into squares, protected oy ar- 
tillery, and thus commenced his retreat bv 
alternate divisions ; those battaliona whicn 
were in motion to the rear, being protected 
|»y the fire of the others then standing fast, 
and covering them with theirs while the? 
retired in turn. The French cavalry, though 
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ao strong as to operate at once on the flanas 
and rear, failed in being able to break a sin- 
l^e square. After the Prussians had retired 
aeveral leagues in this manner, fighting 
every foot of their way, they were nearly 
intercepted bv a huge column of Frencn 
horse, which, having made a circuit so as to 
pass tnem, had drawn up on the causeway 
to intercept their retreat. Without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, Blucher instantly attack- 
ed them with such a murderous fire of in- 
fantnr and artilleir, as forced them from 
the high-road, and left the passage free. 
The Prussians found the villaffo of £togea, 
through which they were owiged to pass, 
also occapted by the enemy ; but here also 
the^ cleared their way by aint of fi^htins. 
This expedition of the MamOp as it is call- 
ed, is alwaya accounted one of Napoleon's 
military ebef-d'auvres i for a flank march, 
nndertaken thronch sucn a difficult country, 
and so completely successful, is not per- 
haps recorded in history. On the other 
hand, if Blucher lost any credit by the too 
great security of his march, he regained it 
by the masterly manner in which he eie- 
cuted his retreat. Had the army which he 
commanded in person shared the fate of his 
vanguard, it ia probable there would have 
been no campaign of Paris. 

The Parisians, in the meantime, saw at 
length actual proofa that Napoleon had 
been victorious. Long columns of prison- 
ers moved through their streets, Mnnors 
were displayed, tne cannon thundered, the 
press replied, and the pulpit joined, in ex- 
tolling and magnifying the dangers which 
the citixens had eacaped, and the merits of 
their preserver. 

In the midst of the joy, natural on auch 
an occasion, the Parlaians suddenly learned 
that the town of Fontainbleau was occu- 
pied by Hungarian hussars, and that not 
Cos^acka only, but Tartars, Baskirs, and 
Kalmonks, tribes of a wild and savage aa- 
pect, a kind of Asiatic Ogres, to whom 
popular credulity imputed a taste for the 
flesh of children, bad appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Nangls, Theie renewed 
signs of approacbittg danger, arose from 
Iht Qnad Aimy oTth* mn b«Tlng car- 



ried, at the point of the bayonet. Nogent 
and Montereau, and advanced the head* 
quarters of the monarchs to Pont-sor-Seine. 
This alarm to Paris was accompanied by 
another. Schwartaenbefg^Lsatning the dis- 
astera on the Marne, nqt only pushed for- 
ward from three directions on the capital, 
but dispatohed forces from hia right towards 
Provins, to threaten Napoleon's rear and ' 
communicationa. Leaving the purauU ef 
Blucher, the Emperor counter-marched oa 
Meaux, and, marcning from tbenco to Gui^ 
nes, he joined the army of Oudinot and 
Victor, who were retreating before Scbwart* 
senbeig. He here found the reinforce- 
menu which he -had drawn from Spain, 
about 20,000 in number, tried and excellest 
troops. With this army he now fronted 
that of Schwartsenberg, and upon the 17th 
February, commenced the offensive at all ' 
points, and with success, possessing him- 
self of Nangis, and nearly destroying the 
corps under Count Pahlen at Mormant. 
The Prince Royal of Wirtemberg was forced 
to retreat to Montereau. 

So alarmed were the allies at the near 
approach of their terrible enemy, thatame^ 
sage was sent to Napoleon from the alli- 
ed sovereigns, by Pnnee Schwartsenberf^t 
aide-de-camp. Count Parr, stating their sor« 
prise at his offensive movement, since they 
had ffiven orders to their plenipotentiaries 
at Chatillon to sign the preliminaries of 
peace, on the terms which had been ask. 
seated to by the French envoy, Canlaia* 
court. ' • 

This letter, of which we shall hereaflep 
give a more full explanation, remained for 
some days unanswered, during which Na> 
poleon endeavoured to push his advanta- 
ges. He recovered the bridse at Monte • 
rean, afler a desperate attaci, in which 
the Crown Prince of Wirtemberg signal- 
ised himself by the valour of his defence. 
In the course of the action, Napoleon ro* 
turned to his old profession of an artillery- 
man, and pointea several guns himselfl to 
the great delight of the soldiers. Thev 
trembled, however, when the fit* attracted 
the attention of the enemy, whose balls 
began to be aimed at the French battery, 
"Go, my children," said Buonaparte, ridi- 
coling their apprehensions j ^"the ball is 
not csst that is to kill me.'' 

Having taken the place by storm, Buon»- 
parte, dissatisfied with the number of mea 
no had lost, loaded with reproachea sonM 
of his best ofllcers. Montbrun was cen- 
sured for want of ener^, and Digeon ft»r 
the scarcity of ammunition with which the 
artillery waa served ; but it was chiefly on 
Victor, the Duke of Belhino, that bis re- 
sentment discharged itself. He impaled 
to him negligence, in not bavinff attacked 
Montereau on the day before tne action, 
when it was unprovided fbr lesistanee ; and 
he ordered him to retire from the aervice. - 
The Mareschal endeaToured to obtain a 
hearing in his own defence, but for some 
time could not succeed in checking the 
stream of reproaches. At length they wcvw 
softened into a charge of broken healthy 
and the love of repoee, incident to woand* 
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and ittfinniUM. *« The best bed '' nid the 
Empervr, " which the iiaarten anord. most 
BOW be toiight out for the once indefati- 
gable Victor." The Mireschal felt the 
charge more aeTerel^ in proportion as it 
became moderated within what waa oroba- 
bly the bounda of truth ; but he woold not 
consent to qnit the serrice. 

" I have not," he aaid, " forgot my ori- 
ginal trade. 1 will take a maikeU Victor 
will become a priTate in the Guard." — 
Buoniparte eoala not resist this mark of 
attachment. He held out bis hand.—" Let 
us be friends," he replied. " I cannot re- 
store to yon your corps d'armte, which I 
have given to Gerard ; but I will place yon 
^at the head of two divisions of the Guard. 
Go — assume y^ar command, and let there 
be no more or thia matter betwixt us." 

It wss upon such occasions, when he sub- 
dued his excited feelings to a state of kind- 
ness and generosity, that Buonaparte's per- 
sonal conduct seems to have been moat 
amiable. 

. The allies, in the meantime, remember- 
ing, perhaps, though somewhat of the latest, 
the old fsble of tiie bunch cT arrows, re- 
solved once more to enter into communi- 
cation with the Silesiaa army, and, concen- 
trating near Troves, to accept of battle if 
Buonaparte should offer it. The indefati- 
gable Blucher had alreadv recruited his 
troops, and, being reinforced by a division 
of the army of the North, under Langeron, 
moved southward from Chalons, to which 
he had retreated afUr his disaster at Mont^ 
mirail, to Meiy, a town situated upon the 
Seine, to the north-east of Troves, to which 
last place the allied monarcna had again 
removed their head-quarters. Here he was 
attacked with fury by the troops of Buona- 
parte, who made a desperate attempt to 
carry the bridge and town, and thua pre- 
vent the proposed communication between 
the Silesian army and that of Schwartxen- 
berg. The bridge, which was of wood, was 
aet fire to in Uie struggle. The sharp- 
ahootera fou|^ amid its blaxing and crack- 
ing beams. The Prussians, however, kept 
posseasion of Mery. 

A council of war waa now held by the 

SUes. Bloeher urged the fulfilment of 
eir original purpose of hasarding an action 
with Nspoleon. But the Austrians had 
again altered their- mind, and determined 
cm a geneial retreat aa far aa the line be- 
tween Nancy and Langrea } the very posi- 
tion on which the allies had paused when 
they first entered France. The principal 
canae alleged for thia retrograde movement, 
by which they must cede half the ground 
they had gained since their entering France, 
was, that Auaereau, who had hitherto con- 
tented hiascdf with his successful defence 
•f l«yoaa, had been recruited by considera- 
ble bodiea of troops from the army of Su- 
ehat, which had been employed in Catalo- 
aia. Thus reinforced, the French Mares- 
•hal Was now about to assume the offen- 
ii.ve a^inst tiie Austrian, forcea at Dijon, 
act upon their communieations with Swit« 
yerlaad, and raiae in a mass the wvlike 
peaaaatiy of the depaitnents of the Donbi.. 



the Saonne, and the mountains of th« 
Vosges. To prevent fuch consequences, 
Schwartxenberg sent General Bianchi to 
the rear with a large division of his forces, 
to support the Austrians at Dtjon; and 
conceived his army too much weakened by 
this detachment to retain his puipoee or 
risking a general action. It was tberefbre 
resolved that if the head-quarters of the 
Grand Army were removed to Laogns, 
those of Blucher should be once more es- 
tablished on the Mame, where, strength- 
ened by the arri^ of the northern army, 
which was now approaching from Flanders, 
he might resume his demonstration upon 
Paris, in case Buonaparte should enpige 
himself in the pursuit of the Grand Army 
of the allies. 

This retrograde movement gave much 
disgust to the Austrian soldiers, who con- 
sidered it as the preface to a final abandon- 
ment of the invasion. Their resentment 
showed itself, not only in murmurs and in . 
tearing out the green boughs with which, 
as in sign of victory, they usually ornament 
their helmets and schakos, but also, as ta 
too frequently the case in similar instances, 
in neglect of discipline, and excesses com- 
mitted in the country. 

To diminish the bad effects arisinff from 
this discontent among the troops, Schwart- 
xenberg published an order of the day, com- 
manding the officers to enforce the strict- 
est discipline, and at the same time ezplaiu 
to the army that the present retreat waa 
only temporary, and that on joining with its 
reserves, which had alreatnr crossed the 
Rhine, the Grand Army would instantly re- 
sume the offensive, while Ftcld-Mareschal 
Blucher, at present moving northward, so 
as to form a junction with mnxengerode and 
Bulow, should at the same time attack the 
rear and flank of the enem^r. The publish- 
ing this plan of the campaign, went fhr to 
rouse the dejected confidence of the Aus- 
trian army. 

On the evening of the 22d February, an 
answer to the letter of Schwartxenberg waa 
received, but it was addressed exclusively 
to the Emperor of Austria \ arid while its 
expressions of respect are bestowed libera 
ally on that power, the manner in which 
the other members of the^ coalition are 
treated, shows unabated enmity, ill-con- 
cealed under an affectation of contempt 
The Emperor of France expressed himself 
willing to treat upon the basis of the Frank* 
fort declaration, out exclaimed against tisa 
terms which his own envoy, Caulaincoait. 
had proposed to the plenipotentiaries of 
the other powers. In short, the whole let% 
ter indicated, not that Napoleon desired 
a genera) peace with the allies, but that it 
waa hie anxious wish to break up the eo» 
alition, by making a separate {Mace with 
Austria. This counteracted in spirit and 
letter the purpoae of the confederatee, die 
tincUy expreased in their communicatkui 
to Napoleon. 

The Emperor Francia' and hia miniaters 
were resolved not to listen toanyproposala 
which went to aeparato the Anatnan cause 
from that of their aUiea. It waa thwafoM 
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•kftvrtrMolTedlbat no aaswer ahoald bo 
Mat to tho lettor ; bat the detir^ of gsining 
tinn for bringioff op the reaonrea of the 
Onnd Army, who were epproechioff the 
Swim frontier under the direction of the 
Prioee of Heiae-Honibergy as alto for the 
•aioB of the army of the north, under Bn- 
. low mad Winseogerodo, with that of Sileaia, 
datBrnised them to aecept the offer of a 
■atpenaion of hoatilitiee. Under these con- 
sideimtions, Prince* Wenoeslaus of Lich- 
tensleia was sent to the head-qaarters of 
Napoleon, to treat concerning an armistice. 
The Emperor seemed to be in a state of 
bigh hope, and called upon the Austrians 
not to sacrifice themselTes to the selfish 
views of Russia, and the miserable policy 
of England. He appointed Count Flahauit 
hta commissioner to negotiate for a line of 
tlamarcation. and dsracted him to meet with 
the envoy from the alliea at Losigny, on 
14th Febmarr. 

On the night of the Sdd, the French bom- 
barded Troyes, which the allied troops 
cracnated according to their latest plan of 
the campaign. The French entered the 
the S4th, when* the sick and 
left behind by the allies, were 
_ oot to grace Napoleon's triumph } 
a scene not less deplorable, but of an- 
other description, was performed at the 

Amid the high hopes which the entrance 
of. the allies into France had suggested to 
the enemies of Buonaparte's goTernment, 
five persons, the chief of whom were the 
Marauie do Widranges, and the Chevalier 
do Gooahlt, had displayed the white cock- 
•de, and other emblems of loyalty to the 
eiiled family. Thev had received little 
eoooursgement to take so decided a step 
either from the Crown Prince of Wirtem- 



town on 



to sanction t|(e step they had laken, or to 
wamat them against the coneeouenoes. It 
" Bir decli 



does not appear that their 
aicited any eorresponding enthusiasm in 
the people of Tsoyes or the neighbourhood ; 
and It would have been wiser in Napoleon 
to have overlooked such a trifling move- 
■Mat, which he might have repreienled m 
arising from the dotage of loyalty, rather 
than to have, at this critical period, called 
the pnUte attention to the BourboM, by 
deaonncia^ and eiecuting vengeance upon 
their partisans. Nevertheless Napoleon 
had scarce entered Troyes, when the Chev- 
alier Oouault <the other Royalists having 
fertanately escaped,) was MiMd upon, tried 
by a military commission, condemned, and 
immediately shot. He died with the otmMt 
firmness, exclaiming, " ViM U Jtes /"* A 
violaat and ill-timed deerM promulgated 
the peaakv of death against aU who aSonld 
waarthe m c o w Hiom of the Bourbon, ud 
aa all emigranta who ahoald join the alliM. 
ThuMvanty ofthe 
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las bssn saM that NapnlsM hsd bssapev- 
tm save his lifc. BsS ths nsak was skai- 



Napoleon's general condact,- of hte year*, 
towards the Bourbons and their fellowert, 
whom be had for a long period scarce even 
alluded to, made the world ascribe his un- 
usual ferocity to an uncommon state of ap- 
prehension ; and thus it gave farther en- 
couragement to thoM into whom it wm 
intended to strike terror. 

At this period of the retreat of Sehwart- 
Mnberg fVom Troves, and the movement 
of Blttcher towards the Mame. we must 
leave the armies which were contending in 
the interior of France, in order to i^tracQ 
thoM movements upon the frontiers, which, 
though operating at a disUnce, tended at 
once to reinforce the invadins armies, ud 
to cripple Napoleon's means of defence. 

It IS difficult for the' InhabitanU of a 
peaceful territory to picture to themselvea 
the miwries sustained bv the country which 
formed the theatre of this sanguinary con- 
test. While Buonaparte. Hae a tiger hem- 
med in by hounds and hunters, now menac- 
ed one of his foes, now sprang furiously 
upon snother, and while, althou^ his rapid 
movements disconcerted and dismayed 
them, he still remained unable to destroy 
the individuals whom he had assailed, lest, 
while aiming to do so, he should aflbrd a 
fatal advant^p to thoM who were'diMnBag- 
ed,— >the scene of this desultoiy wanare 
WM laid ' waste in the most merciless maft- 
aer. The soldiers on both parts, driven 
to desperation by rapid marchM through 
roads blockaded with snow, or- trodden into 
swamos, became reckless and pitiless : and, 
strag^ing from their columns in all direc- 
tions, committed uvery species of ezecM 
upon the inhabitants. ThoM evils are men- 
tioned in the bolletiM of Napoleon, m well 
M in the general orders of Schwartaenbeiv. 

The peasants, with their wives aad chil- 
dren, fled to oavM, quarries, ud woods, 
where the latter were starvc4 to death by * 
the inclemency of the aeaooB, and want or 
sustenanoe ; and the former, eobleeting in- 
to small bodies, increased the te rr o ia of 
war by piUaging the coavovs of both armies, 
attacking small partiM of all aatioM, and 
cutting off the sick, |he woaaded, and tha 
straggten. The repeated advaaee Md re- ' 
treat of the different contendioff peitiM, ex- 
asperated thcM evils. Every trash baad of 



plunderers which arrived, wm savagelv M- 
ger after spoil, in proportioa m the glaaa- 
lags became scarce. la the words of 
Scripture, what the locust left wm davour- 
ed by the palmer-worm — ^what esoaped the 
Baskira, and KirgM, and Croats, of the Wol- 
ga, and Caspian and Turkish IVontier. wm 
Mined by the hsif-clsdrad half-starved eoa- 
scripts of Napoleon, whom waat, haidabip, 
and an embittered spirit, Muderad m caia- 
leM of the ties of couatiy and laagaage, m 
the others wera iadifferent U> Iha gaaaial 
claims of homanitv. 'netowM aad villa* 
oes, which wera the seeaes of Mtaal eoa- 
lliet, wera IVequeatly bunt to the groaad ; 
aad this not only ia the ooone of the aa- 
tioM of importaace wMch iva havw detail- 
ed, but in conseqoeaea of i u a a ara r ab i a 
akirmishes fou^t in differaaCpoinis, whiek 
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Dy bat iaereiiMd incalcttldilj 
die diatreM of Uie invaded « oontir, bjr ex- 
tending the terrora of battle, wt*ii fire, fam- 
ine, and alaughter for ita accom^^animenu, 
into the moat remote and aeqaeatered dia- 
tricta. The wooda afforded no conceal- 
ment, the churchea no aanctaarv ; even the 
grave itaelf gaTe no cover to the relica of 
mortalitT. Thevillagea were everywhere 
burnt, the farnu waated and pillaged, the 
ahodea of nun, and all that betonga to 
peaceflil indoatrj and domeatic comfort, 
deaolated and destroyed. Wolvea, and 
other aavage animala, increaaed fearfully in 



the diatricta which bad been laid waste by 
human hunda, with ferocity congenial to 
their own. Thoa were the evila, Wbieh 
France had uoaparingly inflicted upon 
Spain, Pmaaia, Ruaaia, and almoat every 
European nation, terribly retaliated within 
a few leaguea of her own metropolia ; an<| 
anch were the eonae<)uenoea of a ayatem, 
which, aaauming military force for its aole 
principle and law, taught the united na- 
tiona of Europe to repel ita aggieaaions by 
meana yet more formidable in extent than 
thoah which had been used in supporting 
them. 
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Whilk Napoleon wna atruggling, in the 
Campaign of Paria, for hia very existence 
aa a monarch, events were taking place on 
the ft-ontiera, by all of which his fate waa 
more or leaa influenced, and in almost all 
of them unfavourably. Of these evenU we 
must ^ive t brief detail, mentioning, at the 
aame time, the influence which they indivld- 
aallr produced upon the results of the war. 
Tne deience or Italy had been commit- 
ted to Prince Eugene Beauhamoia, the 
Viceroy of that kinedom. He waa entirely 
worthy of the trust, but was deprived of any 
meana that remained to him or accompliah- 
Inc hia taak. by the defection of Marat. 
We have often had occasion to describe 
MuMt as distingai«hcd on the field of bat- 
tle — ntber an andaunted and high-mettled 
soldier than a wiae commander. As a aove- 
reign he had little claim to distinction. 
He waa ^ood-tempered, but vain > limited 
in capamty, and totally uninfbnned. Na- 

eoleen had not concealed hia contempt of 
ia onderstanding, and after the retreat from 
Russia, had paaaed an oblique, but most in- 
telligible censure on him, in a public bulle- 
tin. In writing to the wife of Murat, and 
hia own aiater. Napoleon had mentioned 
her huabaiid diaparagingly, as one who waa 
brave only on the field of battle, but elae- 
where aa weak aa a monk iOr a woman. 
Caroline, in anawer, cautioned her brother 
to treat her husband with more reapeot. 
Napoleon, nnaocustomed to suppress his 
■eatiments, continued the same line of lan- 
guage and conduct 
MsaAwhile Murat, in hia reaeatment, lie- 



tened to terms from Austria, in which, by 
the mediation of that state, which waa into 
rested in the recovery of her Italian prov 
incea, England was with difficulty Indooei' 
to acouiesc^ In consequence m a treatr 
formea with Austria, Murat declared hinT, 
self in favour of the allies, and marched a< 
army of :M>,000 Neapoliuna to Rome, for 
the parpose* of aasisting in the expulsioa 
of the French from Italy. He speedily oc- 
cupied Ancona and Florence, lliei^ waa 
already in Italy nn army of 90,000 Aastri- 
ana, with whom the Viceroy had fought the 
indecisive battle of Roverbeilo, after which 
he retreated to the line of the Adige, oa 
which he made a precarious stand, until the 
war waa concluded. The appearance of 
Murat's army on the side of Austria, thoogh 
he confined himself to a war of proclama- 
tiona, waa calculated to end all French in- 
fluence in Italy. Counter revolutionary 
movementa, in aome of the Cantona or 
Switxerland, and in the mountains of Sa- 
voy, tended alao to cloae the door through 
which Buonaparte had so often transferred 
the %ar into the Italian Peninaula, and 
fVofli Ita northern previncea into the heart 
of Auatria heraelf. 

* The defection of Murat had the ftaitber 
efl^ect, of disconcerting the meaaaraa which 
Napoleon had meditated for recovery of the 
south-eastern frontier of France. Ausereaa 
had received ordera to advance from Lyons, 
and receive the minforeements which Eu- 
gene waa to have despatched fVom Italv 
across the Alps. These, it waa calculated, 
would have given the French Mareeclial % 
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dtciiive svperionij, which might have eo- 
•med him to asccod towards the teurcet of 
the Saonne, call to arms the hardy peas- 
antry of the Vosgesian moootains, interrupt 
the coromunicatioetfl of the Aastriaa army, 
and eMite a national and guerilla warfare 
in the rear of the allies. 

To stimulate more highly the energies of 
his early comrade in arms, Napoleon ceased 
the Empress Maria Louisa to wait upon the 
7oung Duchess of Castiglione, (the Mares- 
chal's wife,) to prevail on her to use her 
influence with her husband, to exert all his 
talents and audacity in the present crisis. 
It was a singular feature of declension of 
power, when it was thought that the com- 
mand of the Emperor, imposed upon one 
of his Mareschais, might require being en- 
forced by the interposition of a lady ; or 
rather, it implied that Napoleon was sensi- 
ble that he was requiring of his officer 
something which no ordinary exertions 
could enable him to perform. He wrote, 
however, to Augereau himself, conjuring 
him to remember his early victories, and to 
forget that he was upwards of fifty years 
old. But exhortations, whether by a sove- 
reign or lady, cannot supply the want of 
physical force. 

Augereau was unable to execute the task 
imposed upon him, from not receiving the 
Italian reinforcemenii, which, as matters 
stood in Italy, Eugene could not possibly 
spare. DetachmenU from Suchet's Spanisn 
veterans did indeed join the Mareschal at 
Lyons, and enable him to advance on Gen- 
eral Bubna, whom he compelled to retreat 
to Geneva. But the arrival of General 
Bianchi, with a atrong reinforcement which 
Schwartxenberg had despatched for that 
purpose, restored the ascendency of the 
allied armies on that frontier, especially as 
the Prince of Hesse Homber£ also ap- 
proached from Switzerland at the head of 
the Austrian reserves. The last general 
had no difficulty in securing the passes of 
(he Saonne. ' Augereau in consequence 
was compelled to abandon the country, of 
Gex and Franche Compt6, and snin to re- 
turn under the walls or Lyons. Mapoleon 
was not more complaisant to hit old com- 
rade and tutor, than he had been to the 
other Mareschais in this campain, who 
had not accomplished tasks which uey had 
not the means to achieve. Au^reau was 
publicly censured as being inactive and un- 
enterprising. 

The North of Germany and Flanders 
were equally lost to France, and French 
interest. Hamburg indeed still held out. 
Bat, as we have already said, it was besieg- 
ed, or rather blockaded, by the allies, under 
Beanigsen, to whom the Crown Prince of 
Sweden had left that charge, when he him- 
self, having put an end to the war with 
Denmark, had advanced towards Cologne, 
with the pnippse of assisting in clearing 
Belgium of the French, and then enterins 
France fVom that direction, in' support of 
the Silesian army. The Crown Prince 
^owed no perMnal willingness to engage 
fai the invasion of Ftance. The causes 
which might deter J)iia hav9 been alreadr 



eonieetored. The Rovalists added another, 
that he had formed views of placing him- 
self at the head of the government of 
Franco, which the allied monarcha declined 
to gratify. It is certain that, whether from 
motives of pmdence or estrangement, ha 
wu, after his arrival in Flanders, no longer 
to be considered as an active member of 
the coalition. 

In the meantime Antwerp was bravely 
and scientifically defended by the veteraa 
repttblioan, Camot This celebrated states* 
man and engineer had always opposed him- 
self to the strides which Napoleon made 
towards arbitrary power, and had voted 
against his election to the situation of Con- 
sul for life, and that of Emperor. It doei 
not appear that Napoleon resented this op* 

KsiUon. He had been obliged to Camot 
fore his unexampled rise, and afterwaide 
he was so far mindful of him, as to causa 
his debts to be paid at a moment of embai^ 
rassment Camot, on.his part, took the in- 
vasion of France as a signal for every 
Frenchman to use his talents in the paUie 
defence, and, ofiering his services to the 
Emperor, was introsted with the command 
of Antwerp. 

Bergen-op-Zoom wai also siill occupied 
by the French. This city, one of the moot 
strongly fortified in the world, was nearly 
taken By a coap-do-main, i>y SirTluunts 
Graham. After a nigfal-attack of the Dold- 
est description, the British columns were 
so far successful, that all ordinary obataelee 
seemed overcome. But their success waa 
followed by a dema of disorder which 
rendered it unavaUinff, and many of the 
troops who had entered the town were kill- 
ed, or obliged to surrender. Thus an en- 
terprise, ably planned and bravely execut- 
ed, miscarried even in the moment of vie* 
tory, by aecidenU for which neither thf 
general nor the officera immediately in com- 
mand could be justly held raspensib^. 
General Graham was, however, reinforeed 
from England, and was still enabled, with 
the help of the Swedes and Danes, as well 
as Dutch and Flemish corps, to check any 
sallies from Bergen or from Antwerp. 

The liberation of the Low Coantiies be- 
ing so nearly accomplished, Bulow preeeed 
forward on La Fere, and finallv ooeopied 
Laon. Here, upon the 86th of Febraary, 
he formed a junction with Winiengerode, 
who, bequeathing Juliers, Vanloo. and Maa- 
stricht, to the observation of the Crown 
Prince, marched thr«>ugh the forest of Ar- 
dennes. Soissons offered a show of despe- 
rate resistance, but the commandant beiof 
killed, the place was delivered op. Thie 
was on the 13th Febraary, and ttie alliee 
ought to have held thie important pUtfe* 
But in their haste to join Pnnce Btucker^ 
they evacuated Soissons, which Murtier 
caused to be presently re-occupied by a 
strong French garrison. The poesession of 
this town became shortly afterwards a mas- 
ter of great conseouence. In the mean- 
time, Bulow and Winsengerode, with their 
two additional armies, entered into com- 
manicatlon with Bhicher, of whom they 
now formed the reix-gaard, and mocei tbea 
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lettorad to him the adYanta^ be had lost 
by the defeaU at Mootmirail and Cham- 
peaubeit. 

On the aonth-weatern fVontterthe horison 
teemed yet darker. The Duke oF Welling- 
ton having entered France, waa about to 
force hia way through the strong country, 
called the Pttyf tfea CToeet, the land, that 
It, of the ravines formed by rivera and tor- 
rents, lie mainUioed aueh severe disci- 
pline, and paid with such reenlaritv for the 
auppliea which he needed from the conn- 
try, that he waa votunUrily Airntahed with 
provisions of every kind ; while the army 
of Soult, though stationed in the Mares- 
-chal's own couutry, obtained none, save by 
the scanty and iinwHling means of military 
requisition. In consequence of this strict 
discipline, the presence of the British 
troops was'far from being diairessing to the 
country ; and aome efforts made by General 
-Harispe, to raise guerillas among his'coon- 
irvmen, the Basques, to act on the Duke 
of WeltinffCon's rear, became totally inef- 
fectual. The small sea-port town of St. 
Jean de Lus supplied the English array 
ivith provisions and reinforcements.- The 
activity of English commerce speedily sent 
cargoes of every kind into tne harbour, 
where before were only to be seen a few 
fishing-boats. The goods were landed un- 
der a tariff of duties settled by the Duke of 
Wellington ; and so' ended the Continental 
System. 

In the meantime, the state of the west 
of France was such sa held out the highest 
political results to the British, in case they 
ahonid be id>le to overcome the obstacles 
presented by the strong entrenched camp 
at Bayonne, on which Soult rested his 
right flank, extending a line of great 
strength upon the Adour and the neigh- 
boarittff Gaves. 

Wo nave mentioned already the confed- 
eracy of Roraliats, which was now in full 
activitr, and extended by faithful agents 
throngii the whole west of France. They 
were now at their post, and preparing every 
thing for «n explosion . The pol ice of Bu o- 
naparte were neither ignorant of the exist- 
ence or purpoae of thia conspiracy, but they 
were unable to obtain aoch precise informa- 
tion aa ahould detect and crush it The 
two Messrs. de Polignac were deeply en- 
gaged, and, becoming the subjects of^ sua- 
picion, It was only b^ a dexterous and 
i^edjT flight from Pans that they eluded 
captivity, or perhaps death. They suc- 
ceeded in reaching the army of the allies, 
and were, it is believed, the first who con- 
veyed to die Emperor Alexander an exact 
tftate of the royal party in the interior of 
France, particularly in the capita], which 
made a powerful tmpreaaion on the mind of 
that prince. 

Throughout the west of France there 
•tarted up a thousand agents of a party, 
which were now to awake fh>m a sleep of 
twenty yeara. Bourdeanx, with ita loyal 
mafor, Count Lynch, and the greater part 
of ita cititena, waa a central point of the 
aaaoeiation. A great part of the inhabitants 
«(M« Mcietly ivginented aad embodied, 



tfnd had arma in their poasesaion, and artil- 
lery, gunpowder, and ball, concealed in 
their warehouses. The celebrated La 
Ivochejacouelein, made immortal by the 
simple ana sublime na.^.itive of his consort, 
solicited the cause of the royalists at the 
Enslish head-quarters, and made repeated 
and perilous journeys from thence to Boor- 
desux, and back again. Saintonge and La 
Vend^ were organized for insurrection by 
a loyal clergyman, tlte Abbi Jaqualt The 
brothers or Roche- Aymon prepared Peri- 
gord for a struggle. The Duke of Duras 
iiad engaged a thousand gentlemen in Tou- 
raine. Lastly, Uto Cbouans had again pre- 
pared for a rising under the Count de Vi- 
tray, and TranquiUe, a celebrated leader 
called 1^ Cciptlotns sons peter. Numeroua 
bands of refractory conscripts, rendered 
desperate by their sute of outlawry, were 
ready at Angers, Nantes, and Orleana, to 
take arms in tlie cause of the Bourbons, 
under the Count de TOrge, Monsieur d'Ai- 
mc, Count Charles d'Autichamp, the Count 
de Suxannet, and Cadoodol, brother of the 
celebrated Geor^s, and his equal in cour- 
age and re^lution. But all desired the 
previous advance of the BUu-FHnU, aa 
they called the English, their own being of 
a different colour. Trammelled by the ne- 
gotiation at Chatillon, and various otbei 
political impediments, and ^mxious espe 
dally not to lead these high-spirited gen 
tiemen into danoer by encouraging a pre 
mature rising, tne English ministers at 
home, and the English general in France, 
were obliged for a time to restrain ratlici 
than encourage the forward xeal of the 
RovalisU. 

Such caution was the more necessary, aa 
there exiated at the same time another 
conspiracy, also directed aoainst Buona- 
parto'a person, or at least bis authority: 
and it waa of importance that neither should 
explode until some means could be fbund 
of preventing their checking and counter- 
acting each other. Thia Second class of 
molcontenta consisted of those, who. like 
Buonaparte himself, owed their political 
consequence to the Revolution ; and who, 
without regard to the Bourbons, were de- 
sirous to get fVee of the tyranny of Napole- 
on. These were the disappointed and de- 
graded Republicans, the deceived Coasti- 
tutionaiistt, all who had hoped and expected 
that the Revolution would have paved the 
way for a free government, in which the 
career of preferment ahould be open to 
talents of every deacription^ — a lottery in 
which, doubtleas, each hoped that his own 
al)ilities would gain aome important prise. 
The sceptre of Napoleon had weighed hardr 
er upon this class than even opon the Roy- 
alists. He had no dislike to toe principlea 
of the latter, abstractedly eoDsidered j h« 
felt aome respect for their birth and titles, 
and only wished to tnnafer their affeotiooa 
from the House of Bourbon, and to attach 
them to that of Napoleon. Accordingly, 
he distributed employments and honoura 
amonff such of the ola noblesse as could be 
broo^t to accept them, and obvion^ly felt 
pride in dnwing to hia •ourt namea ind ti- 
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ttw, knowB in tli« mrlier periods of French 
hietory. Baeidee, anti! cirenmstsneeB shooli 
hie diroee, md enlar^d their memns of in- 
Jorins him, he coneidered The number of 
the RoTmllsti as smatl, and their power as 
despicable. Bnt from those active spiriu, 
who had traded in revolution after revolu* 
lation for so many years, he bad much 
mora both to fear and to dislike, especially 
•a Ihey wera now understood to be headed 
by his ex-minister Talleyrand, with whose 
talents, both for scheming and executing 
political changes, he had so much reason 
to be acquainted. To this class of bis en- 
emies he imputed the hardy attempt which 
was made, not without prospect of success, 
to overthrow his government during his ab- 
oeoce in Rassta. " You have the uil, but 
not the head," had been the w<*ds of the 
principal conspirator, when about to be ex- 
ecuted; and tney still rung in the ears of 
Bnonapirte. It was generally supposed, 
that bis Ions stay in Paris, ere he again 
took the Bela against the allies, was dictat- 
ed by his Csar of some similar explosion to 
that of Malet'a conspiracT. Whether these 
two separate classes or the enemies of 
Buonaparte communicated with each other, 
we have no opportunity of knowing, but 
they both had latercoorse with the sHies. 
That of Talleyrand's faction was, we be- 
Ueve, maintained at the court of London, 
Ihroagh means of a near relation of his own, 
who visited England ahortly before the 
OMoing of the caiqpaign of which we treat. 
We have no doubt, that through some sim- 
ilar medium Talleyrand held oommunica-^ 
tion with the Bourbona; and that, in the 
same manner as the English Restoration 
waa brought about 1^ a union between the 
Cavaliers and Preebyteriaas, there was 
even then open foot some treaty of accom- 
modation, by which the exiled monarch 
was, in regaining the crown, to have the 
assistance of those, whom, for wint of 
another name, we shall call Constitntional- 
islSy it being understood Uiat his govern- 
ment was to be established on the basis of 
a free model. 

It was of the greatest importance that 
both these factions should be cautions in 
their movements, until it should appear 
what couine the Allied Monarahs were 
about to pursue in the Impending negotia- 
tion with Buonaparte. * The issue of this 
was the more dobious, as it was generally 
■nderstood that though the Sovereigns 
were agreed on the great point of destroy- 
ing, on the one hand, the supremacy of 
France, and on the other^ in loavtog her in 
pooaession of her just weight and- influence, 
they entertained a difference of opinion 
as to the arrangement of her future gov- 
ernment. 

The Prince Regent of England, from the 
fanerosity of his own disposition, as well 
na firom a clear and comprehensive view of 
Aiture possibilities, entertained views fii- 
vourable to the Bourbons. This illustrious 
fierson justly conjectured that free institu- 
tions would be more likely to flourish under 
the restored family, who would receive 
back their erowfTunder conditions favonn- 



ble to freedom, than under any modiflcntion 
of the revolutionary system, which muftt 
slways, in the case of Buonaparte'a being 
permitted to reign, be felt as implyingen- 
croachmenta on nis imperial power. T*h6 
Bourbons, in the case presumed, mi^ht be 
supposed to count their winnings, in eii^ 
eumstances where the tenacious and re- 
sentful mind of Napoleon would brood over 
bis losses ; and it might be feared, that 
with a. retam of fortune lie might straggle 
to repair them. But there were ministers 
in the British cabinet who were afraid of 
incurring the imputation of protracting the 
war by announcing England's adoption of 
the cause of the Bouiboos, which waa now 
of a date somewhat antiquated, ^nd to 
which a sort of unhappy fatality bad hither- 
to been annexed. England's interest in 
the royal cause was, tlierefOre,, limited to 
good wishes. 

The Emperor Alexander shared in the 
inslination which all sovereigns roost have 
felt towards this unhappy family, whose 
cause waa in some degree that of princes in 
general. It was understood that Moreau's 
engagement with the Russian Monarch had 
been founded upon an express aasurance on 
the part of Alexander, that the Bourbons 
were to be restored to the Crown of France 
under the limitations of a free oonstitutiott. 
Pniasia, from her close alliance with Rus- 
sia, and the penonal causes of displeaanre 
which existed betwixt Frederick and Napo- 
leon, was certain to vote for the downfall 
of the latter. 

> But the numerous armies of Austria, and 
her vicinity to the scene of action, render- 
ed her aid indispensable to the allies, while 
the alliance betwixt her Imperial house and 
this once fortunate soldier, threw much 
perplexity into their councils. It was be- 
lieved that the Emperor of Auatria would 
insist upon Buonaparte's being admitted to 
traat as Sovereign of France, ^iroviding the 
latter gave sufficient evidence that he would 
rsaounce hia pretensions to general supre- - 
macy ; or. if he continued unreasonably ob- 
stinate, that the Emperor Francis would 
desire tbst a regency should be established, 
with Maria Louisa at ito head. Either 
course, if adopted, would have been a 
death's-blow to the hopes of the exiled fam- 
ily of Bourbon. 

Amid thia uncertaintv, the Prince* of the 
House of Bourbon gallantlv determined to 
risk their own persons in France, and try 
what their preaence might do to awake an- 
cient remembrancea at a criaia so inter- 
esting. 

AlUioogh the British ministry reAised 
to afford any direct countenance to the 
schemes of the Bourbon family, they could 
not, in ordinary justice, deny the more ac- 
tive membera of that unhappy race the free- 
dom of acting aa they themselves might 
judge most for the interest of their caoae 
and adherents. To their applications for 
permission to depart for France, they re- 
ceived fVom the Britiah ministry the reoly, 
that the Princes of the House of Bourbon 
were the guests, not the prisoners, of Brit- 
ain 3 and dtbongh tiw present stale of jwb- 
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lie ftfiftin precloded her froni eipretslj u- 
tboriiing anv step which they might think 
proper to take, yet they were 'free to qait 
Mr territories, and retarn to them at their 
nleamire. Under a eanction ao general, the 
Unke d'Angouleme let sail for St. Jean de 
liu, to join Uie army of the Duke of Wel- 
lington \ the Dake de Berri for Jeney, to 
correapood with 'he Royalista of Brittany ; 
and Monsieur for Holland, from which he 
gained the frontiers of Switzerland, and en- 
tered France in tlie rear of the Aastrian 
armies. The moToments of Uie two last 
princesproduced no effects of consequence. 

The Duke de Berri paused in the Islo of 
Jeraey, on receiving some unpleasant com- 
municaHons from France respecting the 
strength of the existing goTemment, and on 
discovering, it is said, a plot to induce him 
to land at a point, where he must hecome 
the prisonef of Buonanarte. 

Monsieur entered rranoe, and was re- 
ceived at Vesoul with great enthusiasm. 
But this movement was not encouraged hy 
the Austrian commandants and generals : 
and Monsieur's proposal to raise corps oi 
Royaliata in Alsace and French Compi6, 
waa treated with coldness, approaching to 
contempt ^The execution or Gouault at 
Troyes, and the decree of death against the 
Ro^aliais, atnick terror into the partv, 
which waa increased bv the retrograde 
movement of the Grand Army. The enter- 
priae of Monsieur, therefore, had no imme- 
diate reault, though undoubtedly his pres- 
ence had a decisive effect in consequence 
of ultimate events : and the restoration 
would hardly have taken place, without that 
prince having ao adventured hia person. 

The arrival of the Duke of Angouleme in 
the army of the Duke of Wellinffton, had 
more immediate consequences. His Royal 
Highness €ou!d only be received aa a vol- 
unteer, but the effect of his arriTal was soon 
Tisible. La Rochejacquelein, ^ho had 
dedicated to the royal cauae hia daya and 
nyfata, hia fortune and his life, soon appear- 
ed in the British camp, urging the ceneral 
to direct his march on the city of Uour- 
^deauz, which, when delivered (rom the vi- 
cinity of Soult's army, would instantly de- 
clare iiaelf for the Bourbons, and be follow- 
ed by the rising, of Guienne, Anjou, and 
Langeedoc. Humanity, as well aa policy, 
induced the Doke of Wellington still to 
hesitate. He knew how frequently patri- 
otic enthuaiaam makes promises beyond its 
power to fulfil ; and he cautioned the xeal- 
ous envoy to bewsre of a hasty declaration, 
aince the conferencea at Cfiatillon were 
etiU continued, and there was a considera- 
ble chance of their ending in a peace be- 
tween the alliea and Napoleon. La Roche- 
jacquelein, undeterred by remonstrances, 
continued to urge his suit with such intelli- 

Snce and gallantry, as to receive at last 
9 encouraging answer, "Remain a few 
daya at head-qnartera, and you ahall see us 
fiwee the Gavea." 

Here, accordingly, commenced a aeries 
of scienttfie ninnoBovres, commencing 14th 
February, by which the Duke of Welling- 
ton, pceialag atop by step- on that part of 



the French army which were on the left 
aide of the Adour, drove them auceeaaiyrly 
beyond the Gave de Mauleon, and the Gavei 
d'Oleron. On the right aide of the Utter 
Gave, the French took a poaitioa on yeij 
atrong ground in Cront of the town of Orthei^ 
where, joined by Clauacl and a aUroog rein- 
forcement, Soult endeavoured to make ,a 
stand. The Duke of Wellington commen- 
ced hia attack on the enemy'a ri^ht, atorm- 
ing and taking the village by which it waa 
commanded. The deaperate reaistancii. 
which the enemy made on thia point occa^ 
sioned one of those critical movements, 
when a genrral is called upon, in the heat 
of battle, to alter all previous arrangementa. 
and in the moment of doubt, confusion, and 
anxiety, to substitute new combiuationa to 
supersede those which have been planned 
in the hours of cool premeditation. A left 
attack upon a chain of heights extending 
alouff General Soult's \e(i. waa substitoted 
I or that to which Wellington had at first 
trusted for victory. 

At the same time, the appearance of Gen- 
eral Hill'a division, who had forded the 
river, or Gave, aboye Orthes, and threaten- 
ed the enemy'a flank and rear, made the de* 
feat complete. For some time Mareschal 
SouU availed himaelf of the alertoesa of hia 
troopa, by halting and taking new positions, 
to preserve at leaat the form of a regular 
retreat: but at length, forced from one lino 
to anotoer by the manoeuvres of the British, 
sttstoining new losses at erery halt, and 
menaced Djr the rapid approach of General 
Hill'a division, his retreat became a flight, 
in which the French suffered great loss. 
Whole battaliona of conscripts dispersed 
entirelpT; and many left their muskete regu- 
larly piled, aa if intimating their fixed reso- 
lution to retire altogether from the contest. 

Another action near Airea. by General 
Hill, and the passage of the Adour, under 
Bayonne, by the Honourable Sir Joha 
Hope, a manoeuvre which might well be 
compared to a sreat battle fought, gave freah 
influence to the British arms. Bayonne 
was invested, the road to Bonrdeaux laid 
open, and Soult, lefl with scarce the sem- 
blance of an army, retreaU$d towarda Tar^ 
bes, to secure a junction with such French 
corps as might be returning from Spain. 

The battle of Orthes, with the brillianl 
and masterly manoeuvres which preceded 
and followed it, served to establiso the au- 
periority of the British forces in pointe 
wherein they had till then been deemed 
most deficient. Since the victories ia 
Spain, it was no longer uncommon to hear 
a French of^cer allow, that in the extreme 
tug of conflict the En^ish aoldier, from 
physical strength and hish enerv^ of char- 
acter, had perhaps some aegree <m superior* 
ity over his own impetuous but leas perse- 
vering countrymen. But he uniformly quel* 
ified auch a atreteh of candour, by claiming 
for the French aaperior akill in contriving, 
and promptitode ia executing, those previ- 
ous movements, on which the fate of bat- 
tles usually depends. The victory of Sala- 
manca, though gained over a general dia- 
tingttished aa a tactician, and ia coaaa- 
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fnene« of tprerioM eootett oT maiMBuvres, 
wi« not admitted to eootradict the opinion 
miik which Frenchmen were genenllj im- 
pressed. Yet, since the commencement of 
the campaign on the Kdutxr, the French ar- 
mr, though undej command of the celebrat- 
ed Soelt, (te Vinut lUnard, as he was fa- 
miliarly called bjr bis soldiers.) was check- 
ed, turned, out-marched, and out-flanked, 
■pon every occasion ; driven from position 
to position, in a country that affords so many 
of peculiar strong, without haviug it in 
their power to injure their victors by a pro- 
tncted defence J and repeatedly defeated, 
not by main force or superiority of numbers, 
but bx a combination of movements, at 
once BO boldly conceived and so admirably 
executed, as led throughout the whole con- 
test the palm of science, as well * as of 
enduring energy and physical hardihood, 
with the British soldier. These victories, 
besides adding another laurei to the thick- 
woven chapLet of the English general, had 
the most decisive effect on the future 
•venls of the war, as well as upon the pub- 
lie mind in the south c«f France. 

Bourdeaux being thus left to follow the 
inelinntion of the inhabitants, and eocoor- 
■ged by the approach of an English detach- 
ment of 16,000 men, under Field-Marshal 
Beresford, poured ot:t ite multitudes to re- 
eeive the uuke of Angooleme. The num- 
bers which thronged out of the city were 
computed to be at least 10,000 persons.— 
The Mayor, Count Lynch , in a short speech, 
told the English general that if he approach- 
ed as a conqueror, he needed not bis inter- 
position to possess himself of the keys of 
Bourdeaux ; but if he came as an ally of 
their lawful sovereign, he was ready to 
tender them op, with every token of love, 
honour, and affection. Field-Marshal Ber- 
esford reiterated his promises of protection, 
mnd expressed his confidence in the loyalty 
of the city of Bourdeaux. The mayor then 
uttrrod the lonsr-forgotten sianal cry of 
Vies Is Jloi ! ano it was echoed a thousand 
times fVom the thousands around. Count 
Lynch then, pulling the three-coloured 
cockade from nis hat, assumed the white 
cockade of the Bourbons. All imitated his 
example, and at a concerted signal the old 
ensign of loyalty streamed from the steeples 
and towers of the city, amid general acda- 
tnation. 

The enthusiasm with which, the signals 
of loyalty were adopted, and the shoute of 
Vive U ttoi repeated on all hands, mingled 
with blessings upon the heads of the Ens- 
tlsh and their leaoers, formed a scene which 
those who witnessed it will not speedily 
forset. It was a renewal of early aflectioos 
ana attachroente, which seemed long dead 
and forgotten^— « general burst of feeling* 
the more generous and affecting, because 
they were not onl v as disinterested as spon- 
taneous, but mignt eventually be deeply 
franffht with danger to those who eipress- 
ed uem. Yet they were uttered with a 
generous enthusiasm, that placed the act- 
ors far above the apprehension of personal 
consequences. 

The same lively aeclanutioiis hilled the 



entrance of the Duke d'ADfMdeme into 
this fine city. At the Princes entiy, th« 
inhabitante crowded iround him with en* 
thusiasm. The archbishop and clergy of 
the diocese recognised himp; 7*« I><imi wi« 
suoff in full pomp, while the united banners 
of France, Britain, Spain, and Portugal, 
were hoisted on the walls of the town.^ 
Lord Dalhousie was left commandant •4>f 
the British ; and if excellent sense, long 
experience, the most perfect equality or. 
temper, and unshaken steadiness, be nee 



sary qualities in so delieate a trust, the Brit- 
ish army bad not one more fit for the charge. 

Brilliant as these tidings were, they ex- 
cited in Britain the most cruel apprehen- 
sions for the fate which Bourdeax might 
incur, if this declaration should unhappily 
prove to be premature. The treaty at 
Chatillon seemed to approach a termiiM* 
tion, and vdssels are said to have been 
despatched to the Gironde, to favour the 
escape of such citixens as might be mosl 
obnoxious to the vengeance of Boonaparteu 
Many of those who wished most for British 
success, were tempted to regret that the 
victory of Orthes had taken placet so 
great were their apprehensions for tooao 
who had been encouraged by that B0cce:«, 
to declare against the government of Nepo* 
leon ere his power of injuring them was at 
an end. That we may see' how far those 
fears were wananted, we shall hastily re. 
view the progress of this remarkable nego- 
tiation, of which, however, the secret his- 
tory is not even now entirely known. 

The propositions for peace had begun- 
with the communication of the Baron St. 
Aignan, which had been discussed,at Frank* • 
fort The terms then proposed* to Napo- 
leon were, that, abandoning all his wider 
conquests, France should retire within the . 
course of the Rhine and the barrier of thn 
Alps. Napoleon had accepted these conii- 
tions ss a basis, under a stipulation, howev- 
er, which afforded a pretext for breaking off 
the treaty at pleasure, namely, that Franon 
was to bo admitted to liberty of commerce 
and navigation ; an implied challenge of 
the mantime law, as exercised by the Brit^ 
ish. .To this, the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
able and accomplished representetive i^f 
Britein, replied, that France should enioy 
such liberty of conimeree and navigation 
as she had any right to expect. A snbject . 
of debate, and a most importont one, wse 
thus left open; and perhaps neither of 
those powers were displeased to possess n 
means of disturbing tl|e progress of tbn 
treaty, according to what sDonld prove thn 
events of the war. 

Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenxa, the min- 
ister of foreisn affairs, was the represer.t»>' 
tive of Napoleon at Chatillon. upon this 
most important occasion. His first instmo- 
tioos, dated 4th January, 18U, restricted 
him to the basis proposed at Frankfort^ 
which assigned Belgium to Fnnce, thus 
conceding to the latter what Napoleon 
now called her natural boundaries, although 
it certeinly did not appear, why. since vie- 
tory had extended her frontiers by so many 
ndditional kingdoms, defeat shonld not now 
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the ntttnnl effect of retrenching them 

Bttt aller the-inainpicioua coAimencement* 
of the campaign, by the battle of Brienne, 
in which Napfoleon gained little, and that 
«rL« Rothiere, in which he was defeated, 
ha taw that aa peace, like the Book* of the 
Silvia, (to the aale of which the negotia- 
tion haa been compared,) would rise in 
price, circumstancea miffht render it neces- 
sary. also, that peace ahould be made by 
Caulaincoart without communication with 
Napoleon. Depending upon the evente of 
war, it might be postible that a favourable 
dar, nay, an hour being autfered to elapse, 
might put the treaty out of hie reach. For 
these reaaons, Caulaincourt was intrusted, 
over and above his instructions, with a 
definitive and unlimited carte-blanche in 
which he was empowered to " bring the ne- 
gotii^tion to a happy issue, to save the capi- 
tal, and prevent tae hazards of a battle, 
on which muat rest the last hopes of tlie 
nation.'' 

Caolaincoart reached Chatillon snr Seine , 
which had been declared neutral for the 
purpose of the conferences. At this mem- 
oniDle Congress, Count Stadion represent- 
ed Aostria, Count Razumowski Russia, 
Btron Humboldt Prussia, and Great Brit- 
ain had three commissioners present, name- 
ly, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cathcart, and Sir 
Charles Stewart. E^^rj. poli^^no "^^ 
shown on the part of the French, who even 
oifered the English ministers t^e advantage 
of correspondmg directly with London by 
the way of Calais; a courtesy which was 
declined with thanks. 

Hie commissioners of. the allies were 
notion^ In expressing what Napoleon's fears 
had anticipated. They declared that they 
Woold no longer abide by the basis propos- 
ed at Frankfort. ** To obtain peace, France 
nrast be restricted within her ancient lim- 
its," which excluded the important acquisi- 
tion of Belgium. Baron Fain gives us an 
nteresting account of the mode in which 
Napoleon received this communication. 
He retired for a time into his own apart- 
ment, and sent for Berth ier and Maret. 
Thev came^he gave them the fatal des- 
patch — they read, and a deep silence ensu- 
ed. The two fbithful ministers flung them- 
selves at their master's feet, and with tears 
in their eyes implored him to give wav to 
the necessity of the time. ''Never,'' he 
replied. ** will I break the oath by which 
I swore at my coronation, to maintain the 
integrity of the territories of the RepMie, 
and never will I leave France less in ex- 
tent than I found her. It would not only 
be France that would retreat, but Austria 
and Prussia who would advance. France 
indeed needs peace, but such a peace is 
worse than the most inveterate war. What 
answer would I have to the Republicans of 
the State, when they should demand from 
mo the bfurier of the Rhine f No-»wrlte 
to Caulaineourt that I reject the treaty, and 
will rather abide the bront of battle ." Short- 
ly tAer he is said to have exclaimed, *' I 
am yet ne^r to Manich than they are to 
Parfs w 

His eoooMllon wert not discouraged. 



In a cooler moment, the ministers who 
watched his pillow, obtained from him per- 
mission (hat the treaty should proceed. H« 
directed that the articles proposed by th« 
allies should be 'Mat to Paris, and the ad- 
vice of each privy counsellor taken indi- 
vidually dpon the subject. With one ex- 
ception, that of Coaot Laeuee de Cessac, 
all the privy counsellore agreed that the 
terms proposed at Chatillon ought to be 
sobscribea to. Thus sanctioned, Caulain- 
court, on the 9th February, wrote to the 
commissioners of the allies, that if an im- 
mediate armistice were entered into, he 
was road^ to consent that France should 
retreat within her ancient limits, accord- 
ing to the basis proposed. He offered, al- 
so, that France should cede instantly, on 
condition of the armistice being ffraiited, 
some of the strong places, which their ac- 
ceptonce of the terms offered obliged her 
to yield up But this offer of ceding the 
fortresses was clogged with secret condi- 
tions, to be afterwards explained. The al- 
lies declared their readiness to adhere to 
these preliminaries, and for a day ihe war 
might be considereo as ended. 

But, in the meantime, the soccesset 
which Napoleon obtained over Blucher at 
Monttoiirail and Champeaubert, had elevat- 
ed him in his own ooinion aiiove th^ ne- 
cesaity in which he alood after the battle 
of Brienn^. From the field of battle a« 
Chateau 7*hterf^, he wrote to Caulaincoor* 
to assume an atutode less humiliating among 
the members of the Congress : and afte. 
the defeat of the Prince of Wirtemberg 
at the bridse of Monterean, and the retreat o 
the Grand Army from Troyes, he eeems ti 
have entirel V resolved to break off the treaty. 

When Sctiwartsenberg, as we have seen, 
demanded the meaning of Napoleon's offen- 
sive movement, contrary to what had been 
agreed upon by the Congress at Chatillon, 
he answered, by the letter to the Emperor 
of Austria, in which he rejected tlie con- 
ditions to which Caulaincourt had agreed^ 
and reprobated them as terms which, if 
known at Paris, would excite seneral indig- 
nation. "It would realise," he said, " the 
dream of Burke, who desired to make 
France disappear from the map of Europe. 
It was placing Ensland* in possession of 
Antwerp and the Low Countries, neither 
of which he would ever surrender." 

In the ssme s^^irit, and at the same time. 
Napoleon wrote from Nan^is to Caulain- 
court. that, " when he had given him carte« 
blanche, it was for the purpose of saving 
Paris, and Paris was now saved ; it was for 
avoiding the risk of a battle, — that risk was 
over, and the battle won ; he therefore re- 
voked the extraordinary powers with which 
his ambassador was invested." 

We will not stop to inquire into the di- 
plomatic question whether Caulaincourt had 
not effectually exercised, on 9th Februsry, 
those powers whioh were not recalled 
until the nth, six days aAerj and, conae* 



* This altndsd to the mateh, than ■unpoisd to 
be on the Upia, betwixt tbe late Prteeest Ckarlstte 
of Wales ani the Priaes of Onofs. 
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r oTchoomiif Uieir own prefident. 
He It Mid tlM> lo have eserted fait uitbori- 

^ tjf oTer indWidaaU by a practice ■imiiar to 
that vrtttiaed bvyamea the Seeoad a|K»n 
meiBMn of parliameBt, called drntimg, 
admitting iodtridaala of tiie Legielative 
Body to private interviewa, and coade- 
■cendiag to uee toward tbem that penonal 
tatere ea ri on, which, cooiing ftom a aove- 
leigB, it la ao diAcalt to rsaiat. Bat theae 
arte proTed nnraeceaaftil, and only tended to 
ahow to the world that the Le^alatiTO Body 
bad independence enough to intiflaate their 
deaire for peace, while their aovereiflpi waa 
•till determined on war. A commiasioa of 
Are of their members, diatinguiahed for 
wisdom and moderation, were appointed 
to draw np a report afMn the atate of the 
nation, which they did in terms respectful to 
Napoleon, bat such as plainly indicated their 
coaTtctioa that he would act wisely to dis- 
continue his schemes of external ambition. 
to parehase peace by disclaimina tbem, and 
at the saflM time to restore to tae subject 
aome deme of internal liberty. They sug- 
gested, Uiat in order to silence the com- 
plaints of tiie allied monarchs, which ac- 
cused France of aiming at general sove- 
reignty, the Emperor should make aaolemn 
and specific declaration, abjuring all auch 
mirfKiaes. lliey reminded him, that when 
Louts XIV. desired to restore energy to the 
nation, he acquainted them with the efforts 
he hao made to obtain peace, and the effect 
answered his wishes. They recomnwnded 
the example to Nspoleon. It waa only ne- 
cessary, they aaid, that the nation should 
be assured, that the war was to be continued 
for the sole object of the independence of 
the French people and territory, to reani- 
mate public spirit, and induce all to concur 

' in the general defence. AAer other argu- 
ments, lending to enforce the same advice, 
the report concluded with recommending 
that his Mijesty should be supplicated to 
maintain the active and consUnt execution 




I'pohtical privilege|. 
Like the mate prince, who recovered his 
speech when his father's life was endanger- 
ed, the extremity of the national distress 
thus gave the power of remonstrance to a 
public body, which had hitherto been only 
the paaaive sosnta of the will of a despotic 
•overaign. Tet comparing the nature of 

' |he remonstrance with the period of ex- 
tremity at which it waa made. Napoleon 
most have felt somewhat in the situation 
Of the patriareh of Ox, the Inends of whose 
former prosperity came in the moment of 
bis greatest distresses with reproaches in-^ 

' stei^ of assistance. The Legislative Body 
bad been at least silent and acqnieecent 
during the wonderful period of Buonaparte's 
success, and they now chose that of nis ad- 
veraity to give him unpalatable advice, in- 
atead of aiding him in this emergency to 
inspire the nation with confidence. A phi- 
loaophical monarch would nevertheless 
have regarded the quality of the course r^« 
commended icore than the irritating cii- 



comatancet of Uoie and manner In which it 
waa given j and woold have endeavoured 
by Irank confidence and concessions, te 
reconcile himself with the Legislative 
Bodv. An artftil and Machimrelian deapot 
would have tsmporiaed with the deputiea, 
'od vielded for the time, with the parpose 
r afterwards recovering, at a fitting period. 



ofs 

whatever point he mTsht at present be 
oMiged to cede. But Kapoleon, too im- 
petaoao for either policy or philosophy, 
gave wav to the full vehemence of a reaent 
meat, which, thoagh unreaaonable and im- 
prudent, was certainly, conaidering thoae 
to whom it waa addreased, by no meana un- 
natural. He determined instantly to pro- 
rogoe the Aasembly, which had indicated 
auch symptoms of opposition. Their hall 
was, tnerefore, shut against them, and 
guarded with soldiere, while the deputies, 
summoned before the throne of the Empe- 
ror, received the following singular admo- 
nition :— " I have prohibited the printing of 
your address, because it is seditious. Elev-^. 
en parta of ^on are good citixena, hot the 
twel(Ui conaiata of rebela, and your com- 
missioners are of the number. Lain^ cor- 
responds with the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land ; the othera are hot-headed foola, de- 
sirotts of anarehv, like the Girondina, whom 
such opinions led to the acaffold. Is it 
when toe enemy are oa the frontiern that 
yoo demand an alteration of the oonstitu* 
tion T Rather follow the example of Alsace 
and Franche Compt^; where the inhabitants 
ask for leaders and arms to drive tbeinvad- 
en back. You are not the repreaentativea 
of the people— vou are only the representa- 
tives of the individual departmenta .... 
Yet you aeek in your addresa to draw a 
diatinction betwixt the aovereign and the 
{Mople. I-^I am the onlv real representa- 
tive of the people. Which of yon could 
support sucn a burden f— The throne ia 
merely a piece of wood covered with vel- 
vet. I'l alone hold the place of the peo- 
ple. If France desires another species of 
constitution, which does not salt me, I will 
tell her to seek another monaroh. It ia at 
me the enemiea aim, more than at France j 
but are we, therefore, to aacrifiee a part of 
France 1 Do 1 not aserifice my- self-love, 
and my feelings of superiority, to obtain 
peace 7 Think you I speak proudly ? If I 
do, I am proad becauae I have coarage, and 
because France owea her grandeur to nie. 
Yea— your address is unworthy of the I.e- 
gislative Body, and of me. Beoone to your 
homes. I will cauae your addreaa to be 
poblished in the Moniteur, with such notee 
aa I shall furnish. Even if I had done 
^v^^offr you ought not to have reproached 
me with U. J^ua publicly. People do not 
waah their t&ty linen before the world. To 
conclude, Fnmce baa mona nedd 6f me than 
I have of France.*' 

With this philippic, which we have but 
slightly compressed, he spumed the mcib* 
bers or the Legislative Body IVom his pres- 
ence. It displays in a remarkable de^a 
hia natural venemenee of temper; his v>w 
of the constitution as a drama, in which he 
filled up every part, and performed at once 
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the ptrtof tb* pnnem «b4 d Uw people; 
hU ooniciottMeM of hie owB eztreordinaiy 
poweni which be boldly weifhed in the 
Dalence ageinst ell Frence j end the ooaxee 
end oMee teite ofeome of hie ezpreeaione. 
The liiepeaeioe of the Lecielelive Bodj. 
the only p^-t, we rapeet. or the Imperiel 
coeetatatioa wbieh bed the leiet pretence 
.to e populer orune, wee aot qoelified to in- 
ereeee the coefideece of the public, who 
BOW eew went of vnity between the empe- 
ror end the populer reproMetetivee, edded 
to the other threetening cirouaieUncee of 
the time, end beceme yet more distracted 
in their opinions, end onwiUieg to exert 
tbemseiToe for tho cobmdoo defence.* 

To give e more feToereble impulse to the 
mind of the netion, I^epoleon bad recourse 
to en expedient, which, in the Ume of the 
Republic, had been attended with uniTorsal 
effect. He seat epecial oommiasioners, 
twenty-eeven in number, into the different 
departments, to arouee the dormaot ener- 
gies of the inbabitanta, end induce them to 
take up arme. But the aeaaloiu end coun- 
eellors, chosen for this purpoee, were alto- 

Kther void of the terrible enemea of thet 
ipublicao proconeula) and, toough en- 
dowed like them with the meet enitrair 
powers, they had neither the furious seaL 
nor the contempt of all the prejudices oi 
humanity, which had been displarod by 
those farooious demagosuea. Their mis- 
eion, therefofe, produced but little effect 
The eonacrnition, too, failed to be the rea- 
dy aoorce or leviee which it had ao oflen 
proved* The leneet had been so oflen used, 
that the blood oo longer followed it ao 
readily. 

The unceasing ectirity of Napoleon la- 
boured to euppiy theee deficieociee. By 
day he waa inoeeaantly engaged in activelT 
reviewieg troopa, inspecting atores, and eU 
the preparatiena fore deaperate reaiatance. 
By night, the lighta Were aeon to glimmer 
lete and long in the windowa of hia priTatc 
apartment, in the upeer atory of the Tuil- 
leriea. He socceeaed in lerying twelve 
freah regiments, and prapared to auement 
his veteran force by withdrawing Suchet 
from Catalonia, and making draughts from 
Sottlt's army on the frontiera^ which he de- 
signed to supply by freah levies. 

The Moniteor, and the other newspapers, 
ma^ilied the eucceaa of the Emperor'a ox- 
%fftione, deeeribed armiea in reserve which 
had no existenoe, and dilated upon the 6ca» 
Suupoir which waa driving all France to 
nrma, while, in fbet, moet of the provincea 
waited with epathy the erenteof the war. 



denser, waa hts calling out and arming the' 
National Guard of Paris, a force to which 
he would not have appealed, save in the ' 
caae of the last necessi^, but to which he 
now felt himself obliged to have n^onree. 
Aware, however, that to mark aoj^ want of 
con6denoe in the armed citiaens at thie 
moment, would be to give oecasion to th« 
diaaffection which he dreaded, heeoleaBaia« 
ed hia depertsre to the frontier by eonvoking 
a meeting of the ofBcen of the National 
Guard at the Tuilleriee. He appeared 



One of the stroneet aymptoaaa of Nape- 
oensofonaoeae of approaohtag 



leen'e own 



aorrowing 



as them with hia Cmpreaa end hia in- 
ftnt child, end in & tone which penetnled 
every boeom, announced that, being about 
to plaoe bimaelf at the head of his army, he 
committed to the faith of the citiaens of 
Paris, the securitv of bis capital, his wife, 
and his child. Whatever complaints might 
be justly entertained egainst Nepoleon'a po* 
liticitl conduct, none were ao ungeneroua as 
to remember tbem at that momeet. Many 
of the oflicera shared in the emotion whioii 
he testi6ed, and some mingled their teara 
with those of the ilermeif i 
Empress. 

This scene took place on the 23d of Jao'* 
nary ; on the S5th Napoleon left that abode 
of royalty, to which he was doomed not 
to retura until be had undergone atrango 
changea of fortune. His nundwas agitated 
with unuaual apprehenaione and anticipa- 
tions of misfortune ; feeling alao, what waa 
unsuspected by many, that the real daa(per 
of hia aituation arose from the probability 
of the nation'a w iahing to recall the Bour- 
bona. He had even, accordioff to hia own 
account, reaolved to arreat '* the person of - 
a man of great influence,*'* whom he aup- 
poaed most likely to promote thie deei|^. 
His cooosellora pennaded him to forbeer 
this arbitrary action at a moment when hia 
power wee becoming daily more obnoxious, 
and reminded him ttiat the euapeeted per* 
eon had as much naaon to fear the realo* 
ration of the Bourbone aa he bimaelf had. 
The Emperor yielded the point, bat not 
without atron^ly repeating hia feara that hia 
advisen and himself wooTd both have to re- 
pent of it } and not without charging Cam* 
oaceres to make aura of that individual'a 
peraon, in com any crisia should takeplaee 
in the capital. 

Thus, full of melancholy praaagea, he 
Bastooed to the field, when he baa but in* 
adequate meaaa to oppoee to the accuamlet- 
ed force which was now precipitattag tteelf 
upon France. 



* Taltoyraad is intionlsd } Ibr Foeehj, to whom 
thedsseriplioB edckt othsrwise hart appUsd^waa 
not al Uiis timt hi or near Paris. 
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tloBf, are, however, foreign to oar preteot 
porpoee. 
It wu not the leaat TemtrkoUe contin- 

Since in these momentoiM trantactioos, 
at aa CaaUincourt left Chatillon, he met 
the secretary of Buonaparte poaliog towards 
him with the. full and explicit powers of 



treating which he had so loog nunly soU* 
cited. Had Napoleon adopted this final de- 
cision of submitting himself to circumstan- 
ces but one day eanier, the treaty of Cha- 
tillon might have proceeded, and he woald 
have continued in possession of the tbrpM 
of France. But it was too late. 



OBAP. ZZZZV. 

DiffkyUit9 qf Bvonaparte^Ht marehe$ voon BUtekilr, who U in pat9§aaion qf Soimom 
^AUaekM the plocc viihoui success.— Ifattis q^ Craonne, on 1th March, aitetidid 6f 
no deeiHvt re9uU.-^BIueher rttreate an Ltum.-^BttUii qf Laon &n the 9IA.— i^epolcoii 
it compelled to withdraw ontheUth, with great lou.-^He attache Rheime, which is 
evaeuaied 6y the Rueeiane. — Dtfeai at Bar-euT'AHbe qf thi FVench dioiaione under 
Oudinot and Oertard, who, with Macdonald, are forced to retreat upon the great road 
to Parie.-^Schwartxenberg wiehee to retreat behind thcAube^hnt the Emperor Ateeh 
ander and Lord CaaUereagh oppoeing the meaewre, it ie determined to proceed iipoii 
Parie.^ Napoleon occimiee Arcie.—Battle of Arete on the fOth.^Napoleon ie joined, 
in the night after the battte, by Macdonald, Oudinot, and Gerard—NeoertheUtf ke 
retreate along both eidu qfthe Aube, with UtUe loee. 



The sword was now again brandished, not 
to be sheathed or reposed, until the one 
party or the other should be irretrievably 
defeated. 

The situation of Buonaparte, even after 
the victory of Monterean, and capture of 
Troyes, was most diicooraging. If he ad> 
vanced on the Grand Army of the allies 
which he hsd in front, there was evfery 
likelihood that they would retire before 
him, wasting his force in .rkirmtshes, with- 
out a possibility of his being able to force 
them to a general action ; while, in the 
meantime, it might be reckoned for certain 
that Blucher, master of the Mame, would 
march upon Paris. On the contrary, if 
Napoleon moved with his chief force against 
Blucher, he had, in like manner, to appre- 
hend ^at Schwartzenberg would resume 
the route upon Paris by wav of the valley 
of the Seine. Thus, he could make no ex- 
ertion upon the one side, without exposing 
the capital to danger on the other. 

After weighing all the disadvantages on 
either side. Napoleon determined to turn 
bis arms against Blucher, as most hostile 
to his person, most rapid in his movements, 
^d most persevering in his purposes. He 
left Oudinot, Macdonald, and Gerard in 
fW>nt of the Grand Armv, in hopes, that, 
however inferior in numbers, they might 
' be able to impose upon Schwartsenberg a 
belief that Napoleon was present in person, 
and thus either induce the Austrian to con- 
tinne his retreat, or at least prevent him 
fW>m resuming the offensive. For this pur- 
pose the French troops were to move on 
Bar-sur-Aube, and occupy, if practicable, 
the heights in that neighbourhood. The 
•oldiers were also to use the cry of Vtec 
PEmpereur, as if Napoleon had been pres- 
ent. It was afterwards seen, that as the 
Mareschals did not command 4f),000 men 
In all, including a force under Macdonald. 
it was impossible for them to discharge ef- 
fectually the part assigned them. In the 
meanwhile, Napoleon himself continued 
his lataial march on Blucher, supposing it 
poitible for him, as formerly, to snrpnse 



his flank, as the Pmssian marched apoB 
Paris. For this purpose he moved aa speed- 
ilv as possible to La Fert^ Gauchere, 
wnere he arrived 1st March ; but SackeR 
and Yorck, who would have been the first 
victims of this manmuvre, as their divisions 
were on the left bank of the Marne, near 
to Meaox, crossed the river at La Fert^ 
Jooarre, and formed a junction with Bla- 
eher, who now resolved to fall back on 
the troops of Bulow and Winxengerode. 
These generals were, it will be remem- 
bered, advancinjs from the frontiers of 
Belgium. 

A sudden hard frost rendered the confttiy . 
paasable, which had before been in so 
swampy a condition as to render marching 
very oiflBcult. This was much to the ad- 
vantage of the Prussians. Napoleon de- 
tached the forces, under Marmont and Mor- 
tier, whom he had united with his own, to 
press upon and harass the retreat of the 
Prussian Field-Mareschal ; while he hiaa^ 
self, pushing on by a shorter line, possessed 
himself of uie town of Fismes, about half 
way betwixt Hheims and Soiasons. The 
occupation of this last place was now a 
matter of the last consequence. If Blncher 
should find Soissons open to him. he mieht 
cross the Mame, extricate himself fk'om hie 
pursuers without difficulty, and form hie 
junction with the arm^ of the North. But 
if excluded from this town and bridge, 
Blucher must have hazarded atwttle on tarn 
most disadvantageous term<, having Mor- 
tier and Marmont on his front, Napoleon 
on his left flank, and in his rear, a town, 
with a hostile garrison and a deep river. 

It waa almost a chance, like that of tho 
dice, which party possessed this important 
place. The Russians had taken it on 15th 
February, but bei.ig immediately evacuated 
by them, it was on the 19th occupied by 
Mortier, and garrisoned by five hundred 
Poles, who were im atoned capable of tho 
most detormincd defence. On the 94 
March, however, the commandant, intimi- 
dated by the advance of Bulow's army of 
30,000 men, yielded up Soiseons to thai 
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g«Mnl, ttfMMi « threat of iaitaat ■tmm, uid 
an qMrter «Uowod. TIm RvMiaii ttBiid- 
■rd« then wcred on the immpArte of Soia- 
aoee, ud Blocbary arriving eoder ita walla^ 
aemiired the fuil power of aniting himaelr 
* wtto hia rear-gaard, and giving or refuaing 
battle at hia pleaaere, on the very moment 
having turned I 



when 
-expected to 



hii flank, 
lave forced on him a moatdia- 



advantageona action. 

The £mperor*a wrath exhaled in a bul- 
letin againat the inconoeivable baseneaa of 
the commandant of Soiaaoaa, who waa aaid 
to have given up ao important a place when 
he WM within hearinn of the cannonade of 
the Sid and 3d, and must thereby have 
hnown the approach of the Emperor. In 
the heat of lua wrath, he ordered Soiaaona 
to be aaaaulied and carried by storm at all 
riaka } bnt it waa defended by General Laa- 
geroQ, with 10.000 Rnaaiana. A deaperate 
conflict enaued, but Laageron retained poa- 
aeaaion of the town. 

Abandoning this project, Napoleon croaa- 
ed the Aiane at Bery'«a-Bacb, with the 
purpoae of attacking the left wing of Blu- 
cher'a army, which, being now concentrat- 
ed, waa atronglv poated betwixt the village 
of Cvaoone ana toe town of Laon, in auch 
a manner, aa to secure a retreat upon the 
very atrong position which the latter town 
aflfords. Blucher imagined a manoeuvre, 
d«>si^ed to show Buonaparte that hia fa- 
vourite system of turning an enemy's flank 
had its risks and inconvenieneiea. He de- 
tached ten thousand horse under Winzen- 
gernde. by a circuitous route, with orders 
that wnen the French commenced their 
march on Craonne, Ihev ahould move round 
and act upon their flaai and rear. But the 
•tate of tne roads, and other impedimenta, 
prevented this body of cavalrv from get- 
ting up in time to execute tne intended 



Maantime, at eleven in the morning of 
the 7th March, the French benn their at- 
tack with the utmost bravery. Ney assault- 
ed the position on the right flank, which 
waa defended by a ravine, and Victor, burn- 
ing to show the seal which he had been ac- 
enaed of wanting, made incredible excr- 
tiona in front. But the assault was met 
by a defence equally obstinate, and the con- 
leat became one of the most bloody and 
best sustained during the war. It was four 
in the afternoon, and the French had not 
yet been able to dislodge the Russians on 
any point, when the latter received orders 
from Blucher to withdraw from the disput- 
ed ground, and unite with the Prussian ar- 
my on the splendid position of Laou, which 
the Mareschal considered as a more fa- 
vourable eeene ef action. There were no 
guna loat, or prisoners made. The Rua- 
aiana, in despite of a general charge of the 
Frenth cavalry, retreated sa on the parade. 
As the armies, considering the absence of 
Winaengerode with the detachment of cav- 
ali^, and of Langeron with the garrison of 
Soiaaona, were nearly equal, the indecisive 
event of the battle waa the mofe ominous. 
The alain and woeuded were about the 
enme ounber oa both aidea, and the French 



•only retained aa a mark of victory the poe- 
session of the field of battle. 

Napoleon hioaaelf followed the retreat 
of the Ruasiana aa far aa an inn between. 
Craonne and Laon. called L'Anve Qardien, 
where be repoaeo for the night. He in- 
deed never more needed the asaistance of 
a guardian angel, and hia own appears to 
have deaerted hia charge. It was nere that 
Rumigny found him when he preaented 
the loiter of Caulaincourt, praying for final 
instructions from the Emperor ; and it waa 
here he could only extract the ambigaoes 
reply, that if he must submit to the baati- 
nado, it should be only bv force. At this 
cabaret, also, he negulated bis plan for at- 
tacking the position of Blucher on the next 
morning ; and thua ridding himself finally, 
if poaaiMo, of that Silesian army, which 
had been hia object of diaquietude for for' 
ty-two days, during the course of which, 
scarce two daya had paaaed without their 
being engaged in aerioua conflict, either in 
front or rear. He received valuable infor- 
mation for enabling him to make the pro- 
jected attack, from a retired officer, Mon- 
aieur Bussy de Bellay, who had been his 
school-fellow at Brienne, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, and waa well acquainted 
with' the ground, and whom he instantly re- 
warded with the aituation of an aide-de- 
camp and a large appointment When hia 
plan for the attack was finislicd, he is said 
to have exclaimed, " I see this war is an 
abyss without a bottom, but I am resolved 
ta^ the last wh6m it shall devour.'' 

The town of Laon is situated upon a ta- 
ble-lard, or eminence flattened on the top, 
which rises very abruptly above a plain ex- 
tending about a lesgue in length. The face 
of the declivity ia ateep. ahelving, almost 
precipitoua, and ocenpiea by torracea aerv* 
ing aa vineyards. Bulow defended thla 
town and bank. The rest of the Silesian 
army waa placed on the plain below } the 
left wing, composed of Prussians, extend- 
ing to the villa^ of Athies j the riiht, con- 
sisting of Russians, resting on the bills bo- 
twoen Thiers and Semocville. 

Only the interval of one day elapsed be- 
tween the bloody battle of Craonne and 
that of Laon. On the 9th, availing himself 
of a thick mist, Napoleon poshed his col- 
umns of ettack to the very loot of the emi- 
nence on which Laon is situated, possess^ 
himself of two of the villages, tormed Se- 
milly and Ardon. and prepared to force hia 
way up the hill towards the town. The 
weather cleared, the French attack waa re- 
pelled by a tremendous fire finom terraces, 
vineyards, windmills, and every point or 
advantage. Two batlaliona of Yacers, 
the impetna of their attack increased 1^ 
the rapidity of the deaeent, recovered the 
villages, and the attack of Laon in front 
seemed to be abandoned. The French, 
however, continued to regain posaeasion ih 
that qparter of « pjtrt of the villftge of 
Clacy. Thus stood the action on the right 
and centre. The French had been repnW 
ed all along the line. On the left MaralMl 
Marmont had advanced npon the viM«g» eT 
Athies, which wis the he j of BlMef^ 
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CiOoB in tlMt poiat. It wm sdlaatix de- 
led by Torek aiid Kieist, tupported by 
Sackea and LangeroD. Mwmoot made 
•one pmroM, aotwithatandiiig thia reaiit- 
B, and Bi^f 



_ht foaod him bivoaacking 
front of the 'enemy, and inponemion of 
part of the diaputed village of Athiet. Bot 
ae waa not deattned to reouun there till 
day-bieak. 

Upon the 10th, at four in the morning, 
jnat aa Baonaparte, ariaing before day-break. 
wm calling for hia hone, two diamoenteo 
dragoooa were brought before him, with 
the ttopleaaiag iatelUgenee that the enemy 
ftad made a Aanrre epon Marmont, aur- 
priaed him in hIa bitrooack, and cut to pie- 
cee, taken, or diaperaed hia whole diviiion, 
and they alone bad eacaped to bring the 
iWnga. All the Mareaeiial'a guna were 
loa^ and they believed he waa himaelf 
eilhir killed or priaooer. OiBoen aent to 
reconnoitre, brought back a confirmation 
of the truth of thia intelligence, excepting 
•i to the aituation of the Manachal. He 
WM on the road to Rheima. near Corbery, 
endeavouring to rally the fugitivea. Not- 
withttBttdififf thit great loae, and aa if in 




eicuae that the poaition waa found impreg- 
I the 1 1th, he withdrew from be- 



nable. On 

(bre LaOB. having been foiled in alt his at- 
tempta, and having loat thirty guna, and 
■•any tea tbonaand men. The aUiea;iuf- 
Hirad cemparatively little, at they fought 
•nder cover. 

NipoleoB halted at Soitaona, which, evac- 
•ated by Langeron when Blucher eonoen- 
trated hia army, waa now again occnpied by 
tb« Fieneh. Napoleon directed ita defen- 
cee to be atrengthened, deaigning to leave 
Mortier to defend the place againat the ad- 
vaaee ef Blucher, which, victorioua at he 
waa, might be inataatly expected. 

While at Soiaaona, Napoleon learned that 
Saint Prieat, a French emigrant, and a gen- 
eral in the Ruaiian service, had occupied 
Rheiita, remarkable for the venerable cathe- 
dral in which the Kingi of France were 
•rawned. Napoleon intUntIv taw that the 
poaaeatioa of Rheima would renew the 
communication betwixt Schwartsenbergaad 
Blueher, betidea neutralising the advanta- 
gea which he himaelf expected from .the 
pnwtetion of Soitaona. He ttoved ftom 
Soiaaoat U> Rheima, where, after an attack 
which laated till late ia the nisht, the Rua- 
elaa general being wounded, hit foUowert 
were diacouraged, and evacuated the place. 
The vtmoat horrora might have been ex- 
pected during a aigfat attack, when one 
army forced another from a conaiderahle 
•own. Bot ia thia Inatance we have the 
aatialhetion to record, that the troopa on 
both lidet behaved ia a mott orderly man- 
aer. In hia. account of the previoua ae- 
lioo. Nqiolaon threw in one of thooe atrokee 



^ Ihtality which he loved to i 
He eadeavoured to pertuadu the 
fcrbtpa he 
VotMa 



introduce, 
red to pertuadu the puUie, or 
himaeW believwl, that Saint 
L 



Pri«at waa ahot by a ball from Uw i 
eaoBoa which killed Moreau. 

Dnriag the attack upoa Rheima, Mar- 
moat caam up with each forcea aa he hadi 
beea able to rally after hit defeat at Athiet, 
and contributed to the aucceta of the aa- 
tault He war, nevertheleat, received by 
Napoleon with bitter reproachea, felt ae« 
verely by a chief, of wboae honour and 
telente no doubt had beea expretted throodt 
a long life of aoldienhip. 

Napoleon remained at Rheima three daya, 
to repoae aad recruit hia ahattered army^ 
which waa reinforced from every quarter 
where men could be collected. Jaaaaeaa, 
a Dutch officer, diaplayed a particular de- 
gree of military talent in bringing a body 
of about 4000 men, draughted from the gar- 
riaona of the placea on the Mtotelle, to 
join the army at Rheima j a movement of 
great diiSeultv, coaaideriag he had to pen- 
etrate through a couatry which waa w a 
great meaaure poetettea by the eaemy't 
troopt. 

The halt of Napoleoa at Rheiite waa re- 
markable, ia affording the latt meane of 
tranaacting butiaett with hit civil miaittort. 
Hitherto, aa auditor of the Council of * 
State had weekly brought to the Imperial 
head-quartan the report of tho miniatera, 
and received the ««•» of IIm Emperor. 
But a varieijr of caoaee raaderad thia regu- 
lar commnaicatioa dariag the rent of the 
campaiga, a aaltar^of inmoottbility. At 
Rheima, alao. Napoleoa addreated to Caa-^ 
laiacourt a letter, dated ITth Mareh, by 
which he aeeam to have placad it ia Aa 
power of that plaaipoteatiaiy to comply ia 
full with the terma of tha Oliee. But the 
laaguage ia wUeh it ia eooehed ia ao fkr 
from bearing the praciaa warraat aeoateary 
for to important a oooeeteioa, that there 
aiuat remaiB a doabt whether Canlaiacourt 
would have felt juatified ia actiag upoa it^ 
or wl *' -• - - «» » » 

have I 
cea hi 
own tho treaty.* 

While Napoleon waa purtuing, fitting 
with, aad fiBally defeated hj Bhicher, hia 
Ueotonant-Generela were not more fortu- 
nate in front of the Allied Grand Army. It 
will be recollected that the Maretchala 
Oudroot aad Gerard were left at the head 
of 26,000 men, exehiaive ef the aaparale 
corpa under Macdonald, with ordera to poa- 
aeaa themaelvea of the heighta of Bar-aar- 
Aube, and prevent Schwartxeabeag fkom 
croeaiBg that river. They made the aiove- 



wld have felt juatified ia actiag upoa it. 

whether, eo acting, Napaleon would 

ve recogniaed hia douig ao. If cireamatan- 

a had made it coavealeat for him to dis- 



« The words aUagad to eonvat anab axlaoalva 
powara aa tolallj to raaall and ahar avary fotaiar 
iwirietloa upon OaalaiBcoort*t aaarelaa dTMa ewte 
opinion, ara contained, aa rboia stated, bra teuar 
iSmb RjUom. dated iVtb Haieb ISM •« j ^.^ 
ehatfed the IMka of BaMuw to aaawav mw let* 
terindstalL I give yoo diraatly the anthority to 
■ekasneh eoo easaia o i as ahaD ba kidaspaneabw to 
nuiotahi the eootinoanoe {MiMit) of tlia aaaotia- 
tioos, and to arrive at a kaowladga ^ thi« qkIbm- 
turn of the alHeai h baii« ditttoai^ ua fc m aaii 
that the treetf shaU have for toka^iiimi laerft 

I evaeaatioe af our liwHiay, tad Iht mefcarlog 

eaaafseabothaidaa*'* 
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vent in adtuiee tcoordingly, and lAer a 
afiarp action, which left the town in their 

Eeaaion, they were ao nigh to the allied 
pa. who atill held the auhaiba, that a 
[e became unaToidable, and the Marea- 
chala had no choice aave of making the 
attack, or ofreceiTing it. They choae the 
former, and gained, at firat, aome advanu- 

Kfl from the Teiy andaeity of their attempt ; 
t the alliea had now been long accnatom- 
ed to aUnd their ground nnder greater dia- 
-aatera. Their nnmerona reaenrea were 
brought up/aad their long train of artttleiy 
got into line. The French, after obtaining 
a temporary footing on the heighta of Ver- 
nonfait, were charged and driven back in 
disorder. Some fine caTalry, which had 
been brought from the armiea in Spain, waa 
destroyed ny the overpowering cannonade. 
The French were driven aeroaa the Aube, 
the town of Bar-aur-Aube waa taken, and 
the defeated Maieachala could only rally 
their forces at the village of Vandaeuvrea, 
about half-way between Bar and Troves. 

The defeat of Oodinot and Gerard oblig- 
ed Mareacbal Maedonald, who defended the 
. line of the river above Bar, to retreat to 
Troyea, fVom hia atroog poaition at La 
Ferte-aur-Aube. He therefore fell back 
towards Vandcenvres. But though theae 
three distinguished generala, Macdonald, 
Oudinot, and Gerard, had combined their 
talents, and united their forcea, it waa im- 
possible for them to defend Troyes, and 
they were compelled to retreat upon the 
great road to Paris. Thoa. the head-quar- 
ters of the allied monarcna were, for the 
second time during this changeful warres- 
tablishedin the ancient capital of Cham- 
pagne ) and tLe Allied Grand Army recov- 
ered, by the victory of Bar-aur-Aube, all 
the territory which they had yielded up in 
consequence of Buonaparte'a aucoeas at 
Montereau. The^ once mtore threatened 
to descend tiie Seine upon Paria, beins en- 
titled to deapiae anv oppoaition offered by 
a feeble line, whien Macdonald, Oudinot, 
and Gerard, endeavoured to defend on the 
*eft bank. 

But Schwarlsenberg'a confidence in his 
oosition wns lowered, when he heard that 
Napoleon had taken Rheims ; and that, on 
the evening of the 17lh, Ney, with a large 
division, had occupied Chalons-aur-Marne. 
This tptelligence made a deep impression 
on the Austrian council of war. Tneir tac- 
tica being rigidly thoae of the old achool of 
war, fkey eateemed 'their armjr turned 
whenoYor a French division occupied such 
a post as ioteipoaed betwixt them and their 
allifta. Thta indeed is in one sense true ; 
but it is equally true, that every division so 
icterpoaed is lUelf liable to be turned, if 
the hostile divisions betwixt which it is in- 
terposed take combined measures for at- 
tacking it. The catching, therefore, too 
prompt an alarm, or considering the conae- 

Suences of such a movement aa irretrieva- 
le, belonga to the pedantry of war, and not 
toitoseteoce. 

At midnight, a council waa held for the 
purpoae of determining the future motiona 
of the alliea. The Generalissimo recom- 



mended a retreat behind the line of the 
Aube. The Emperor Alexander opposed 
this with great steadiness. He obs«rved. 
with justice, that the protracted war wae 
driving the country people to despair, and 
that the peaaantrv were already taking op 
arms, while the alliea only wanted resolo* 
tion, certainly neither opportunity nor num* 
bera, to decide the affair by a aingle blow. 

So many were the objectiona atated, and 
ao difficult waa it to bring the varioua views 
and intereatoof ao many powers to coincide 
in the same general plan, that the Emperor 
informed one of his attendants, he thou^t 
the anxiety of the nisht must have turned 
half his hair |[ra^. Lord Caatlereagh was 
agaioat the opinion of Scbwartaenberg, the 
rather that he concluded that a retreat be- 
hind the Aube would be a preface to one 
behind the Rhine. Takinff it upon him, as 
became the Minister of Britain at auch a 
criaia, he announced to the allied powers, 
that, so soon as they should commence the 
proposed retreat, the subsidies of Englind 
would cease to be paid to them. 

It was, therefore, finally agreed to resume 
offensive operations, for which purpose they 
proposed to diminish the distance betwixt 
the Allied Grand Army and that of Silesia, 
and resume such a communication with BLu- 
cher aa might prevent the repetition of auch 
diaaatera aa thoae of Montmirail and Mon- 
tereau. With thia view, it waa determined 
to deacend the Aube, unite their army at 
Arcis, offer Napoleon battle, should he de- 
sire to accept it, or move boldly on Paris 
if he should refuse the proffered action. 
What determined them more resolutely, 
from thia moment, to approach the capital 
aa aoon aa possible, waa the intelligenca 
which arrived at the head-quartera, byMes- 
sienrs do Polignac. These . gentlemen 
brought an encouraging account of the pro* 
greaa of the Royalists in the metropolis, 
and of the general arrangementa which 
were actively pursued for uniting with th« 
interest of toe Bourbons that of all others, 
who, from dislike- to Buonaparte's penc« 
and government, or fear that the countrj, 
and Uiey themselves, most share in bis ap- 
proaching ruin, were desirous to get rid of 
the Imperi si government. Talleyrand was 
at the bead of the confederacy, and all wera 
resolved to embrace the first opportunity 
of showing themselves, which the progieso 
of the allies should permit. This important 
intelligence, coming from auch unqueatioa- 
able authority, atrengthened the alliea is 
their resolution to inarch upon Paris. 

in the meantime, Napoleon being al 
Rbeima, as sUted, on the 16th and |6tk 
March, was alarmed by the news of the loss 
of the battle of Bar, the retreat of the thiaa 
Mareachala beyond the Seine, and the de- 
monstrations of the Grand Army to croas 
that river once more. He broke up, aa wa 
have seen, from Rheims on the 17th, and 
sending Ney to take posaeaaion of Chalons^ 
marched himaelf to Epemay, with the pur- 
pose of placing himself on the right flank, 
and in toe rear of Schwartsenberff. in e«ss 
he should advance on the road to Paria. At 
Epemar. he learned that the allies, alarm- 
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•d by hi* moTement*, bad rotired to Troyei, 
aad' dwt lh«7 were aboai to retreat upon 
tike Aube, and probablr to Laqgrea. He 
also .learned tbat the Mareechala, Macdon- 
aild and Oudinot, bad reramed their adranee 
•o Boofl ai their advertariea began to re- 
treat. He hastened to rorm a junction with 
these persevering leaders, and proceeded 
to ascend the Aube aa high as Bar, where he 
expected to throw himseir into Schwartien- 
berg's rear, baring no doebt that bis army 
was retiring from the banks of the Aube. 

In these calculations, accurate as far as 
the information permitted, Buonaparte was 
greatly misled. He conceived himself to 
be acting upon the retreat of the allies, and 
expected only to find a rear-guard at Arcisj 
be was even talking jocularly of making bis 
falher-in-law prisoner during his retreat. 
If, contrary to his expectation, he should 
'find the enemy, or any considerate part of 
them, still upon the Aube, it was, from all 
be nad beard, to be supposed bis appear- 
ance would precipitate their retreat towards 
the frontier. It has also been asserted, that 
he expected Mareschal Macdonald to make 
a corresponding advance from the banks of 
the Seine to those of the Aube ; but the or- 
ders had been received too late to admit of 
the necessary space being traversed so as 
to arrive on the morning of the day of 
battle. 

Napoleon easily drove before him aneb 
bodies of light cavalry, and sharp-aheotera, 
•8 had been lef> by the allies, rataer for the 
purpose of reconnoitring than of making 
serious opposition. He crossed the Aube 
at Plancey, and moved upwards, along the 
left bank of the river, with Ney's eorps, and 
his whole cavalry, while the infantry of hie 

Eard advanced upon the right ; bia armj 
ing thus, acconling to the French mili- 
tary phrase, d-cA<eal, upOn the Aube. The 
town of Arcis had been evacuated by the 
allies upon his approach, and was occttpled 
bv the French on the morning of the 20th 
March. That town forms the outlet of a 
aort of defile, where a suceession of narro# 
bridges cross a number of drains, brooks, 
and streamlets, the feeders of the river 
Aube, and a bridge in the town crosses the 
river itself. On the other side of Arcis is 
a plain, in which some few squadrona of 
cavalry, resembling a recoanoitriog party, 
were observed maoosuvring. 

Behind these horse, at a plaee called 
Clermont, the Prince Royal of Wirtemberg, 
whose name has been so often honourably 
merfti%(ned, was posted with his division, 
while the elite of the allied army was 
drawn up on a chain of heights still farther 
In the rear, called ^Mesnil la Comptesse. 
But these forces were not apparent to the 
vanguard of Napoleon's army. The French 
cavalry bad orders to attack the light troops 
of the allies ; but these were instantly snp- 
portod by whole regiments, and bv cannon, 
80 tbat the attack was unsuccessful ; and the 
squadrons of the French were repulsed and 
driven back on Arcis at a moment, when, 
fVom the impediments in the town and its 
environs, the infantry could with dilBevlty 



debouche from the town to snpport tbevv. 
Napoleon showed, as he always did in ex- 
tremity, the same heroic courage which he 
had exhibited at Lodi and Bnenne. He 
drew hia sword, threw himself among the 
broken cavalry, called on them to remem- 
ber their former victoiies, and checked the 
enemy by an impetuous charge, in which 
he and his staff-officers fought hand to hand 
with their opponents, so that be was in per- 
sonal danger fh>m the lance of a Cosstck, 
the thrust of which wss averted bv bis aide- 
de-camp, Oirardin. His Mameluke Rustan 
fought stoutly by his side, and received a 
gratuity for his bravery. These desperate 
exertions afforded time for the infantiy to 
debdtache from the town. The Imperial 
Guards came up, and the eombat waxed 
very warm. The superior numbers of the 
allies rendered them the assailants on sll 
pbints. A strongly situated village in front, 
and somewhat to the left of Arcis, cdlea 
Grand Torcy, had -been oceepied by tbo 
French. This place was repeatedly and 
deaperately attacked by the allies, but the 
French made good their position. Arcis 
itself was set on fire by the shells of the 
assailants, and niEbt alone separated the 
combatants, by inducing the allies to desist 
from the attack. 

In the course of the fiight. Boomparte 
was joined by Macdonald, Oumnot, and Ge- 
rard, with the forces with which they bad 
lately held the defensive upon the Seine j 
and the anxious question remsined, wheth- 
er, thus reinforced, be should yentare an 
action vrith the Grand Army, to wbieh 
he was still much inferior in nambersi 
Sehwartsenberg. agreeably to the la^ reso* 
Itttion of the aUies, drew ap^ott the heigjbts 
of Mesnil la Comptsase. prepered t» rao0iy« 
battle. On eonsideraUon of the saperior 
strength of the enemy, and of the abseaee 
of some troops not yet eome-vp. Napoleon 
finally determined not to aeeept a battle 
under such disadvantageous oireorastaBcee. 
He, therefore, commeneed a retreat, the 
direction of which waa doomed to prove 
the crisis of his fate. He retired as be bad 
advanced, along both sides of the Anbo} 
and though pursued ana aoiioyed in this 
movement, (which waa necessarily exeeni- 
ed through Arcis and all its defiles,) bis 
rear-guardwas so well eondueted, tbat be 
Bostajued little loss. A late author,* who 
bM composed en excellent and scientific 
work on this campaign, has lemsiked,— 
"In concluding the seeoaet of the two 
days thus spent bj the eontendlng armtos 
in presence of eacD otfaer,-it is equally wor- 
thy of remark, that BoonMarte, with a force 
not exceeding 26,000 or^,000 men, abonUl 
have risked himself in such a position in 
front of 80,000 of the allies, as that the lai;- 
tor should beve allowed him to esoape 
them with impenity.^ The penaitting him 
to retreat with ao little aanoyanee, has bees 
censured in general by all who have writ- 
ten on this campaign. 



* Mtnoir of the Opwalkms of the AllJodA* 
aies in 1813 and ISU UiaAmt Uerray, 118^ ' 
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OBAP. XXXV. 

^Um» tf BvtumaparU in ki§pr$$aU difieuUin €on$idered.^MiHiary and poUtUat Qitff 
Hmu rtgardimg Fmn$,'^NtipoUan dttvnUnu to pa$$ to tht rear qfthe eatUm fVon- 
Uor, and eromu Mc Mam* on 2id Jfordk.— itc^iomeC </ EvenU in the vitinity qf 
L$9n»j 4u.— 7!U AUiu adoamct upon Paris.-^DtftaU qf the fSrtneh in varUnm 
fHorUn.—Mmla^nt and MortUtf wUA lActr diteowaiitd and broken Forea, rttrtai 
under Uu toaiU ^ Pari§.^Pan9^ horn far difnmble.^Exeriiont qf Jotoph Buona- 
pmrU,^Tk* Eaiprme Maria Louiaa, wUh tlu civil AnikoriUet qf government, leaoa 
Ike tUw,^Aiia€k ^ Paria on tki 90ih, when the French are dtfeaUd on aU 9ide$,—A 
troM M applied far, and accorded, J ooepk Buonaparte JUee, with all hie aitendante. 

Tmb decliiM of NapdeoB's waaiag ftirtttnet 
htTiiiff boon rach, n to tun him aside from 
•a offered field of battle, aad to place him 
betwixt two armiei; each aaperior ia num- 
bet to hie owa, called now for a apeedj and 
decisive reaolatioa. 

The manoMvrae of Sohwartsenberg and 
Blooher teaded evidently to form a judc- 
lioii \ and when it ia eonndered, that Btooa- 
■paite had felt it Bocenaiy to retrepl from 
tJie Army of Sileaia before Laoa, ard from 
the Grand Amy before Aicis, it wou Id have 
been freaaT le wait till they botli chMod 
npon him* Two eooraei, therefore, remain- 
eo |--either to draw back within the cloeiog 
circle which hia enemies were about to 
form around him, and^ retreating before 
them until he had eollected his whole fore- 
ae, make a stand under the walls of Paris, 
aided by whatever strength thai capital 
p eaae s sed, aad which bis energies could 
nave oalled out; or, on the ooatrair, to 
aarch eastward, aad, breaking through the 
name euFcle, to operate on the rear of the 
nUiee. and on their lines of communication. 
This Inst wsa a aumeet on which the Aoa- 
Irians had eapressed such feverish anxiety, 
aa would probaUv immediately induce 
thnm to give up all thoughts of advancing, 
and march back to the frontier. Such a re- 
aalt was the mther to be hoped, because the 
continued stay of the allies, and the passage 
and re pa asage of troops through an ezhaost- 
•d country, had worn out the patience of 
the hardy peasaatry of Alsace and Frsache 
Gompt^ whom the exactions and rapine, 
ineep s mh le firom the movemeoto of a bos- 
tile soldiery, bed now roosed from the ap- 
Hthy with which they had at first witnessed 
the invasion of their territory. Sefore Ly- 
ons, Napoleon might reckon on being rein- 
foreed by the veteran army of Snohet, ar- 
rived firom Catalonia} and he would be 
within reach of the numeroua chain of for- 
Iraaes, whieh.had garrisons strong enough 
to form an army, if drawn together. 

The preparations for arranging such a 
foroe, and for armiag the peasantry, had 
been in proves for some time. Trusty 

Xnts, bearing orders concealed in the 
aths of their knives, the colUrs of their 
dogs, or about their persons, had been de- 
tached to warn the various commandments 
cf the Emperor's pleasure. Several were 
takan by the blockading troops of the allies, 
and hammd aa apies, but others made their 
may. While at Rheima, Buonaparte had 
isaned an order for rousing the peasantry, 
«n which he not only declared their arising 



in arms was an act of patriotic duty, but 
denounced as traitors the mayors of the 
districts who should throw obstructions in 
the way of a general levv. The allies, on 
the contrary, threatened the extremity <if 
military execution on all the peasantry who 
should obey Napoleon's call to arms. li 
waa, as we formerly observed, an excellent 
exemplification, how much political omn* 
ions depend on circumstances; for. aher 
the second capture of Vienna, the Austri- 
ans were calling out the levy-en-masse, 
and Napoleon." in his turn, wss threatening 
to bum the villages, and execute the peas- 
ants, who should dare to obey. 

While Napoleon was at Rheims, the 
affairs of the north-east frontier seemed so 
promising, that Ney offered to take the 
command of the insurrectionanr army ; and 
as he was reckoned the best officer qf light 
troops in Europe, it is not improbable ne 
might have brought the levies-en-masse on 
Uiat warlike border, to have fought like the 
French national foroes in the beginning of 
the Revolution. Buonaparte did not yield « 
to thia propoaal. Perhaps he thought so 
bold a movement could only succeed under 
bis own eye. 

But there were two especial considera- 
tions which must have made Napoleon hes« 
itate on adopting this species of oack-game, 
designed to redeem the stake which it waa 
impoasible to cave bv the ordinary means 
of carrying on the bloody play. The one 
wss the military ouestion, whether Paria 
could be defended, if Napoleon was to 
move to the rear of the allied army, instead 
of falling back upon the citv with the army 
which he commanded. The other quea* 
tion was of yet deeper import, and of a po- 
litical nature. The means of .the capital 
for defence being supposed adequate, wan 
it likely that Pans, a town of seven hnn* 
dred thousand inhabitants, divided into fac* 
tions unaccustomed to the near voice of 
war, aad startled by the dreadful novelty of 
their situation, would submit to the sacrifi- 
ces which a successful defence of the city 
must in every event have required T Wai^ 
in short, their love and fear of Buonaparte 
ao great, that without bis personal prosenosb 
sod that of his army, to encoura^, and at 
the aaroe time overawe them, they would 
willieffly incur the risk of seeing their 
beautiful metropolis destroyed, and all the 
horrors of a aaek inflicted by the mass of 
natioos whom Napoleon's ambition bad 
been the means ofoombining against theoi, 
and who proclai^Pfi themaolves the ene 
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nfei, not of France, Imt of Boontparta T 
Neither of these qaettioni conld oe tn- 
■wered with confidence. Napoleon, nl- 
thcmsh he had embodied 90,0(j0 national 
guaras. had hot proTided arms for a third 
part of the namber. This ia hinted at by 

* aome anthora, aa if the want of theae arma 
ought to be imputed to aome aeeret treason. 
But this accoaation has never been put in 
ajiy tangible shape. The armt never ei- 
'iated, and never were ordered ; and al- 
though Napoleon had nearly three months' 
time allowed him, after his return to Paris, 
yet he never thought of arming the Paris- 
ians in general. Perhaps he doubted their 
fidelity to his cause. He ordered, it is said, 
two hundred cannon to be provioed for the 
defence of the northern and eastern line of 
the city, but neither were theae obtained in 
sufficient quantity. The number of indi- 
viduala who could be safely intrusted with 
arms, was also much limited. • Whether, 
therefore. Parts was, in a military point of 
▼iew, capable of defence or not, must have, 
fn every event, depended much on the 
atrencth of the military force lelY to protect 
it This Napoleon knew must be very 
tnoderate. His hopes were therefore ne- 
cessarily limited by circumstances, to the 
belief that Paris, though incapable of a 
protracted defence, might yet hold out for 
•uch a space aa might enable him to move 
to its relief. 

' But, secondly, aa the meana of boldinif 
fNit Paris were very imperfect, so the ineli- 
aation of the citia ens to defend themselves 

. at the expense of any conaiderable aacrifice," 
was mucb doubted. It was not in reaaon 
to be expected that the Pariaiana ahoy Id 
Imitate the devotion of Zaragoaaa. Each 
Spanish eitixeo, on that memorable occa- 
•ton, had his share of intersst in the war 
which all maintained— m portion, namely, 
of that liberty and independence for which 
H was wiged. But the Parisians were very 
differently situated. They were not called 
on to barricade their streets, destroy their 
ivburbs, turn their houses into fortresses, 
and themselvea into soldiera, and expose 
thei: property and families to the horrors of 
a atorm ; and this not for any advantage to 
France or themselves, but merely that they 
might marntain Napoleon on tne throne. 
The ceaaeless, and of late the losing wan. 
In which he seemed irretrievably engaced, 
had rendered his government unpopular; 
had it was plain to all, except perhaps him- 
self, that he did not stand in that relation 
to tne people of Paris, when citixena are 
prepared to die for their sovereign. It 
might have been as well expected that the 
frogs in the fable would, in case of invaaion, 
have risen in a mass to defend King Ser- 
pent. It is probable that Buonaparte did 
not see this in the true point of view ; but 
that, with the feelings of self-importance 
which sovereigns most naturally acquire 
flfom their situation, and which, from hia 
bu|h aetiona and distinguished talents, be, 
oTall sovereigns, was peculiarly entitled to' 
lndolge,-^it b probable that he loat eight 
of tbe wreat disproportion betwixt the na^ 
tina m Vk Udttidual i wd forgot amid 



the hnndrada of thoneaadi whioh Paiic 
contains, what amall ralatioB the number 
of hia own (hithfol aad devoted followen 
bore, not only to thoee who were perilooe* 
ly engaged in fhetiooa hostile to >im, but 
to the mat maaa, wto, in Hotspur's phnacy 
loved their own abopa or bene better tbiA 
his house. 

. Thirdly, tbe conaequeoees of Paris 
being lost, either from not poaaeasing, or 
not employiBff, the meuia of defbnee, 
were sure to be productive of irretrieva- 
ble calamity. Ruaaia, as had been ahowa, 
could aurvive the deatmction of its cap- 
ital, and perhaps Greet Britaio'a fate 
might not oe decided by the ceptare of 
London. But the goverameat of FraBC# 
had, during all the phaaee of the Revolutioa^ 
depended upon the poaseasion of Paris, a 
capital which haa at all t^mea directed th* 
public opiaion of that coaatiy: ahoald tfa^ 
military occupation of tbia aioat laftueatial 
of all eapitala, briag about, aa waa noal 
likely, a political aad intenml revolatioa^ 
it was grntly to be doubted, whether the 
Emperor could make aa effectual ataad ia 
any other part of hia doaunioas. 

It most be eandidly admitted, Uiat thia 
reasoniag, as beiac aobaequeat'to the faet, 
haa a much more Mciaive appearajce thaa 
it could have had whea subjected to the eon* 
sideratioa of Napoleoa. tie vraa entitled^ 
from the feveriah anxiety hitherto rbown by 
the 'Aostriana, upon any approaeh to llanK 
movementa, aad by the caatioa of their 
general proceedlaga, to tbiak that they 
would be greatly toe timoreoa to adopt tb« 
bold Btep of preaaiag oaward to Pens. It 
waa more likely that they would fellow him 
to the frontier, with tbe parpoae of pre- 
serving their commanicatiOBa. Beaidee, 
Napoleon at this criaia bad but a very alea- 
der choice of measaree. To remaia whero 
he was, betweea Blueber aad Schwaitiea- 
berg, was not possible ; aad ia advaaoiag t« 
either flank, be moat have fought with a aa- 
penor enemy. To retreat upoa Paris, wae 
sore to induce tbe whole alliea to puraaa 
in the same diiecttoa ; aad the encourage- 
ment which aoch a retreat ■rasfhave givea 
to his opponents, might have had tbe most 
fatal consequences. Perhape hia partisaae 
might have takea more eoorace daring hia 
abaenee, from the idea that he waa at tb€ 
head of a coaqueriag army, ia the rear of 
the allies, thaa daring his aetoal preeeace. 
if he had arrived la Paris in eoaaeqaeaee oT 
a compolseiy retreat. 

Buonaparte aeeaM aa much from a sort of 
necessity as from ehoiee. to have preferred 
breaking tbroueh tbe circle of hoatf^n which 
hemmed him la, tfaetiag to atrea|thea hia 
army with the garriaona drawa from the 
frontier fortresses, aad with the warlika 
peaaantry of Alaaee aad Fraaebe Compter 
and, thus reinforced, toadvaaoe with rapid- 
ity on the rear of hia eaemiee, ere they bad 
time to execute, or perhape to arrange, aay- 
ayatem of offensive (^rationa. Tbeaehema 
appeared tbe more bopefbl. aa be waa per> 
emptory in his belief that bla nmreb eoald 
not fiul to draw aller him, ia pareait, or ob 
servatiott at leaai* tba Gtaad Ara^ cC 
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^ehTMrtMobeig ; the general muim that 
tb»w» coaid only be decided where be 
tree preeent in perion, being, as he concoiv- 
mAj M deeply impreaaed by experience ap- 
op hia eneaaiea as upon hia own aoldiera. 

Napoleon could not diaguiae from him- 
■elf, what indeed be. had told the French 
pablic, that a march, or, aa he termed it. 
e Hamru npon Paria, waa the principal 
pttrpoee of the alHea. Every moveroent 
jnade in ndTaoce, whether by Blucher or 
Scbwartsenberg, had thia for itn object. 
j Bat they had uniformly relinquiahed the 
I undertaking, upon hia making any demon- 
I etration to prevent it ; and therefore he did 
not auapeot them of a reaolution ao ventu- 
ffooa aa to more directly upon Paris, leav- 
ing the French arm/ unbroken in their rear, 
to aot upon their line of communication 
with Germany. It ia emarked, that thoae 
«heaa-playera who deal in the moat ventu- 
roua gaoabita are leant capable of defending 
themaelvea when attacked in the aame au> 
daoioua manner ; and that, in war, the gen- 
erala whoae uanal and favourite tactics are 
thoae of advance and attack, have been moat 
frequently aurpriaed by the unexpected 
■doptijn of ofibnaive operationa on the part 
of their enen^. Napoleon had been ao 
much accustomed to aee hia antagoniaU 
bend their attentioB rather to parry blows 
than to4um them, and waa ao conndent in 
the dread impreaaed by hia rapidity of 
jnovement, hia ener^ of aaaault, and the 
terrors of hia reputation, that he seems to 
hare entertainea little apprehenaion of the 
nlliea adopUng a plan or opentiona which 
had no reierence to hia own^ and which, in- 
stead of attempting to watch or counteract 
Ins movementa in the rear of their army, 
should lead tnem atraight forward to take 
possession of his ospital. Besides, notwitb- 
etanding objectiona have been atated, which 
aeemed to render apcmiansnl defence im- 
possible, there were other considerations to 
be taken into view. The ground to the 
north of Paria is very strong, the national 
guard waa numerous, the lower part of the 
population of a military character and fa- 
vourable to Jiis canae. A defence, if reaolute, 
however brief, would have the double ef- 
fect of damping the ardour of the asaailants, 
and of detaining them before the walls of 
the eapital, until Buoneparte ahould ad- 
vance to its relief, and thus place the alliea 
between two fires. It was not to be suppos- 
ed that the surrender of Paria would be the 
work oft ainffle day. The unanimous voice 
of the joam<iia, of the rainiaten of the po- 
lice, and of the thousands whose interest 
was rcdically and deeply entwtsted with 



that of Buonaparte, asaored their master on 

that point. The movement to the rear, 

erofore, though removing him from Paris, 



which it mi^ht expose to lemporary alarm, 
mi^t not, in Buonaparte'a appraheaaion, 
eenoualy compromiae the aeeority of the 
eapital, 

• The French Emperor, in executing this 
decisive movement waa extremely deairoua 
to have possessed himself of Vitry, which 
lay in the line of his advance. But aa fhia 
lowB contained a gerrisoq of about fiOOO 



men, commanded by an oiScer of reeoto- 
tion, he returned a negative to the aum- 
mona ^^and Napoleon, in no condition to at- 
tempt a eonp at main on a place of aome 
strength, passed the Mame on the 22d of 
March, over a bridge of rafts constructed at 
Frigincour, and continued hit movement to- 
waraa the eaatern frontier, increasing the 
distance at every atep betwixt him and bis 
capital, and at the aame time betwiat him 
and hit enemiea. In the meantime, events 
had taken place in the vicinity of Lyons, 
lending greatly to limit any advanUges 
which Napoleon might have expected to 
reap on the aouth-eastern part of the fron- 
tier towards Switzerland, and also to give 
spirita to the numerous enemies of his sor- 
ernment in Provence, where the RoyaUsts 
always possessed a considerable party. 

The reinforcements despatched by the 
Austriana under General Bianchi, and'tlieir 
reservea, brought forward by the Prince of 
Hesse-Homberg, had restored their superi- 
ority over Augereao's army. He was de- 
feated at Macon cm the 11th of March, in a 
battle which ne bad given for the purpose 
of maintaining his line on the Soane. A 
second time, he was defeated on the 18th at 
St. George, and obliged to retire in great dis- 
order, with scarce even the means of de- 
fending the Isere, op which river he re- 
,{reatea. Lyons, thus uncovered, opened its 

gates to Bianchi \ and, after all that thej 
ad heard-^ concerning the losses of the al- 
lies, the citisens saw with aatonishment and 
alarm an untouched body of their troope, 
amounting to 60,000 men, defile through 
their atreeta. This defeat of Augerean waa 
probably unknown lo Napoleon, when he 
determined to march to the frontiers, and 
thought he might reckon on co-operation 
with the Lyooneae army. Though, there- 
fore, the Emperor'a movement to Saint Di- 
aler was out' of the rules of ordinary war, 
and though it enabled the allies to conceive 
and execute the daring acheme which put 
an end to the campaign, yet it waa by no 
meana hopeleas in its outset ; or, we would 
rather say, waa one of the few sltema- 
nativea, which the crisis of bis sffaira left to 
Buonaparte, and which, judging from the 

Srevioua vacillation and cautioi** timidity 
isplayed in the couneila of the auiea. he 
had no reaaon to apprehend would nave 
ffiven riae to the consequences that aotnal- 
Jy followed. 

The allies, who had in their latest coun- 
cils wound up their resolution to the deci- 
sive experiment of nMrching on Paris, were 
at first at a loss to account for Napoleon's dis- 
appearance, or to guess whither ne had ffone. 
This occasioned some hesitation ana loss 
of time. At length, by the interception of 
a French courier, they founa despatches 
addressed by Buonaparte to hia govern- 
ment at Paris, from whtob they were en- 
abled to conjecture the real purpose and di- 
rection of his maroh. A letter, in the Ena- 
peror's own hsnd, to Maria Louisa, confirm- 
ed the certainty cf the infbrmation. The 
allies resolved to adhere, under thia unex- 
pected chanoe of oirciimstanoes, to tiie bold 
reaolution ttiej had nlre«i(y formed. To 
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eonceal the reil direction of hit march, as 
well as to open commaoicatiooa with the 
Sileeian arinv, Schwaruenberg, moving lat- 
endlj, tranaferred his head-quarterl to Vi- 
trr, where he arrived on the 24th. two days 
after it had been aummoned by Napoleon. 
Blucher, in the meantime, approacned his 
armjr from Laon to Chalons, now entirely 
re-oinnized after the two bloody battlea 
which it had anstained. 

Ai a neoeasary preparation for the ad- 
vance , General Dacca waa l«»n on the Aube, 
with a division of Austriana, for the purpose 
of defending their dep6ta. keeping open 
their communicationa, ana guarding tne 
person of the Emperor Francis, who did not 
perhaps judge it aelicate to approach Paris 
lA arms, with the rest of the sovereigns, 
while the city was nominally governed by 
bia own daughter as Regent. Ducca had 
also in charge, if uressedL {p retreat upon 
the Prince of Hesse-Homberg's army, 
which was in triumphant posscsfion of 
Lyons. 

This important arrangement being made, 
another was adopted equally necessarv to 
deceive and observe Napoleon. Ten thou- 
sand cavalry ware selected, under the en- 
terprising generals, Winlengerode and 
Ciemicheff, who, with fifty pieces of can- 
non, were despatched to hang on Buona- 
parte's march, to obntruct his communica- 
lions with the country he had left, intercept 
coariera from Paris, or information respect- 
ing the motions of the allied armies, and to 
present on all occasions such a front, as. if 
possible, might impress him with the be- 
lief that their corps formed the vanguard of 
the whole vavf of SchwarUenberg. The 
flossian and Prussian light troops mean- 
while scoured the roads, and intercepted. 
near Sommepuix, a convoy of artillery and 
ammunition oelongin^ to Napoleon's rear- 
guard, when twenty pieces of cannon, with 
a strong escort, fell into their hands. They 
also cut off several couriers, bringios im- 
portant despatches to Napoleon from Paris. 
One of these was loaded with as heavy ti- 
dings as ever were dostined to afflict falling 
greatness. This pocket informed Napoleon 
of .the descent or the English in Italy ; of 
the entry of the Austrians into Lyons, and 
the cr" Jcal state of Au^reau ; of the de- 
claration of Bourdeauz in favour of Louis ; 
of the demonstrations of Wellington to- 
wards Toulouse \ of the disaffected stats of 
the public mind, and the exhausted condi- 
tion of the national reaources. Much of 
these tidings was new to the allied sove- 
reigns and generals : but it was received by 
them with very different sensations from 
those which tne intelligence was calcu- 
lated to infiict upon him for whom the 
packet was intended. 

Blucher, in the meanwhile, ao soon as he 
felt the opposition to his movements di- 
minished by the march of Buonaparte from 
Chalons to Areis, had instantly resumed the 
olfinisive, and driven the corps of Mortier 
and Marmont, l«ft to observe his motions, 
over the Marae. He passed the Aisne near 
Bery-le-Bac, repossessed himself of Rheims 
!>▼ blowing open the gates and storming the 



place, and, having gained these successea, 
moved towards Chalons and Vitry. Uin 
course had hitherto been south-eastward, 
in order to join with Schwartxenberg ; bat 
he now received from the King of Prussia 
the welcome order to turn his march west- 
ward, and move straight upon Paris. The 
Grand Aimy adopted the same direction, 
and thus they moved on in corresponding 
lines, and in communication wiUi each 
other. 

While Boonaparte, retirine to the east, 
prepared for throwing himself on the rear 
of the allies, he was necesaariljr, in person, 
esposed to Ihe same risk of having hia com- 
municationa cut off, and hia supplies inter- 
cepted, which it was the object of hia 
movement to inflict upon his enemy. Mar- 
mont and Mortier, ^V» retreated before 
Blucher over the Marne, had orders to 
move upon Vitry. probably because that 
movement would have placed them in the 
rear of Schwartzenbergf, bad he been induc- 
ed to retreat from the line of the Aube, aa 
Napoleon expected he woald. But as a 
veij different coarse had been adopted by 
the allies, from that which Napoleon had 
anticipated, the two Marescnals found 
themselves unexpectedly in front of their 
Grand Army near La Fere Champenoisa 
They were compelled to attempt a retreat 
to Sesanne, in which, harassed by the na- 
merous cavalry of the allies, they sustained 
heavy loss. 

Wnile the cavalry were engaged in par- 
suit of the Mareschals, the infantry or the 
the town of La Feri 
leavy fire was heard 
in the' vicinity, and presently appeared a 
large column of infantry advancing chequer- 
wise and by intervals, followed and repeat- 
edly charged by several squadrons o{ cvf* 
airy, who were speedily recognised as h€* 
longing to the Silesian army. The infantry^ 
about 6000 in number, had left Paris with a 
large convoy of provisions and ammunition. 
They were proceeding towards Montmirail, 
when they were discovered and attacked by 
the cavalry of Blncbar's army. Unable to 
make a stand, they endeavoured, by an al- 
teration of their mareh, to roach La Fer^ 
Champenoise, where they expected to find 
either the Emperor, or Marmont and Mor- 
tier. It was thus their misfortnne to fall 



upon Scvlla in seeking to avoid Cbarybdi*. 
The column consisted entirely of youns 
men, conscripts or national guards, who haS 



never before oeen in action. Yet, neither 
the necessity of their condition, nor their 
unexpected surprise in meeting first one, 
and tnen a second armv of enemies, where 
they looked only for friends, could induce 
these spirited young men to surrender. 
Rappatei, the aid-de-camp of Morean, and 
entertained in the same capacity hy the 
Emperor Alexander, was shot, while at- 
tempting, by the orders of the Emperor, to 
explain to them the impossibility of resist- 
anco. The French say, that the brother 
of Rappatei served in the company from 
which ue ahot came which killed the ua- 
fortunate oflieer. The artlUery at length 
opened on the French on every side j they 
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wtre ebwged by iqoadron after aquadroa ; 
the whole convoy was taken, and the es- 
cort were JuUedf wounded, or made pria- 
oiera. 

Thai, the alliea continned to adyance 
oponParia, while the thattered diviaiona 
^ Mortfer and Marmont, hard pressed by 
the cavalry, lost a rear-guard or 1000 men 
Bear Fert^ Gaochere. At Crecy they part- 
ed in two bodiea, one retreating on Meauz, 
the other on Lagny. They were still pur- 
aoed and baraaaed \ and at length, the aol- 
diers becoming desperate, coald hardly be 
kept together, whilo the artillery-men cut 
the tracea of their gnns, and mounted t^eir 
draught-horaea, to effec) their escape. It 
ia compoted that the French divisiona be- 
tween La Fer^ Champenoiae and Lagny, 
lost 8000 men, and eij ' 
meose quaatitiei of 
tion.' Indeed, sarrooi 
overfiowering numbers, it reqaire<l no little 
skill in the generala,. as well as bravery and 
devotion in the aoldiers, to keep the army 
from diaaolving entirely. The uliea, gain- 
ing advanta^ at every step, moved on with 
such expedition, that when, on the 27th 
March, they took up their head-qnarteri at 
Collomiera, they had marched upwarda of 
seventy miles in three days. 

An e'lfort waa made, by about 10,000 men 
of the national aoards, to stop a colunm of 
the army of SiTosia, but it totally failed ; 
General Home galloping into the very cen- 
tre of the French maaa of infantry, and 
making priaoner tlie general who com- 
manded them with hia own hand. When 
Blocher approached Meaux, the garrison, 
(a part of Mortier'a army,) retreated, blow- 
ing up a large powder magaxine. This was 
on the 28tb of March, and on the evening 
of the aame day, the vanpiard of the Sile- 
sian army puahed on aa far aa Clave, from 
whence, not without a aharp action, they 
dialodged a part of the divisions of Mar- 
mont and Mortier. These Mareschals now 
retreated under the walls of Paris, their 
discouraged and broken forces forming the 
only regular troopa, excepting those of the 
mrrison, which could be reckoned on .for 
the defence of the capital. 

The allied armies moved onward, on the 
lume grand point, leaving, however, Gener- 
«la Wrede and Sacken, with a coips d'ar- 
mht of 30,000 men, upon the line of the 
Mame. to oppose any attempt which might 
be made for annoying the rear of the army, 
And tkua relieving the metropolis. 
. Deducing this covering >nny, the rest of 
the allied forces moved in columna along 
the three grand routes of Meaux, Lagny, 
and Soissons, thus threatening Paris along 
all ita north-eastern quarter. The military 
sovereigns and their victorious armiea were 
BOW in sight of that metropolis, whose ru- 
ler aj;d his soldiers had so often and so long 
lorded it in theirs j of that Paris, which, 
unsatisfied with her high rank among the 
ettiea of Europe, had fomented constant 
war until all should be subjugated to her 
•moire j of that proud city^ who boaated 
beraelf the first in arroa and in acience, the 
Biatresa and example of the civilised world. 



the depository of all that ia wonderful vm 
thcfine arts, and the dictatress aa well of 
taste as of law to continental Europe. 

The^poaition of Paris, on the north-east* 
em frontier, which was thus approached, ie 
as strongly defensible, perhaps, ss can be 
Slid of any unfortified town in the world. 
Art, however, had sidded little to the de- 
fence of the city itself, except a few 
wretched redoubts, (called by the French 
tambourt,) erected for protection of tho 
barriers. But the external line was very 
strong, aa will appear from the following 
sketch. The heights which environ the 
city on the eaatera side, rise abruptly from 
au extensive plain, and form a steep and 
narrow bridge, which sinks again as sudden* 
ly upon the eastern quarter of the town, 
which it seems to screen as with a natural 
bulwark. The line of defence which they 
afford ia extremelv atrong. The southern 
extremity of the ridge, which rests upon the 
wood of Vincennes, extending southward to 
the banks of tlie river Marne. is called the 
heights of Belville and Romainvillc, taking 
its name from twodelightfbl villages which 
occupy it, Belville being nearest., and Ro- 
mainviUe most distant from Paris. 1*he 
heights are covered with romantic groves, 
and decorated by man^ pleaaant villas, with 
gardena, orchards, vineyards, and planta- 
tiona. These, which in peaceful times are 
a favourite resort of the gay Parisians, on 
their partiea of pleasure, were now to be 
occupied by other guests, and for far differ- 
ent purposes. In iravance of these heights, 
and protected by tiiem, is the village of 
Pantin, situated on the great road from 
Bondjr. To the left of Romainville, and 
more in front of Belville, is a projecting 
eminence, termed the Botte de Saint Cbau- 
mont. The ridge there rinks, and admits a 
half-finished aqueduct, called the Canal de 
rOurcq. The ground then again rises into 
the bold and ateep eminence, called Mont* 
martre, from being the supposed place of 
the martyrdom of St. Denis, the patron of 
France. From the declivity of tnis steep 
hill is a level plain, extending to the river 
Seine, through which runs the principsl 
northern approach to Paris, from the lam 
village of Saint Denis. The most formida- 
ble preparationa had been made for main* 
taining this strong line of defence, behind 
which the city lay sheltered. The extreme 
right of the French forces occupied tite 
wood of Vincennes, and the village of Cha* 
ronton upon the Marae, and waa aoppoited 
by the troops stationed on the heiglita of 
Belville, Romainville, and on the witte de 
Chaumont, which composed the right wing. 
Their centre occopiea the line formed by 
the half-finished canal de rOorcq, was de* 
fbirded by the village of La Villette, and a 
strong redoubt on the farm of Ronvroi, 
mounted with eighteen heavy gnns, and by 
the embankments of the canal, and still far* 
ther protected by a powerful artillery plant- 
ed in the rear, on the heights of Montmar* 
Ire. The lefl wing was thrown beck ttom 
the village called Monceaox, near tho 
north-westera extremity of the heights, and 
prolonged itself to that of Neuilly, oa the 
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' S«in€, wbich wia Btronglj ocenpted by the 
•itreme left of their troiy. Thus, witfi the 
right extremity of the arm/ resting upon 
the river Marne, and the left upon the 
Seine, the French occupied a defenaive 
aemi-circolar line, which could not be 
tamed, the greater part of which was post- 
ed on heights of unoommon steepness, snd 
the whole defended by cannon, placed with 
the utmost science and judgment, hot very 
deficient in point of numbers. 

The other side of Paris is almoet defonce- 
lees ; but, in order to have atUcked on that 
side, the allies must have previously cross- 
ed the Seine ; an operation suecessfullv 
practised in the following year, but whico 
, at that period, when their work, to be exe- 
cuted at all. must be done suddenly, they 
hsd no leisure to attempt, considering the 
. ^at probability of Napoleon's coming up 
in their rear, recalled bv the danger of the 
-capital. The? were, tnerefore, compelled 
to prefer a audden and desperate attack up- 
on the strongest side of the city, to the 
slower, though more secure measure, of 
turning the formidable line of defence 
which we have endeavoured to describe. 

Three times, since the allies crossed the 
Rhine, the capital of France had been men- 
aced by the approach of troops within 
twenty miles of the city, but it had uni- 
formly been delivered bv the active and 
rapid movements of Napoleon. Encouraged 
by this recollection, the cittxens, without 
much alann, heard for the fourth time that 
the Cossacks had been seen at Meaux. Sti- 
fled rumours, however, began to circulate, 
that the divisions of Marmont and M<»rtier 
had sustained severe loss, and were in full 
retreat on the capital ; a ract speedilv con- 
hnned by the long train of woundcu who 
entered the barriers of the ciu, with looks 
. of consternation and words or discour.«|e- 
ment Then came crowds of peasants, fly- 
ing they knew not whither, before an ene- 
my whose barbarous rapacity had been so 
long the theme of evenr tongue, bringing 
with them their half-naked and half-starved 
families, their teams, their carts, and such 
of their herds and household goods ss they 
could remove in haste. These unfortunate 
fugitives crowded the Boulevards of Paris, 
the ufual resort of the gay world, adding, 
by exaggerated and contradictory reports, 
to the dreadful ideas which the Parisians 
already conceived of the approaching storm. 

The government, chiefly directed by Jo- 
seph Buonaparte, in the name of his sister- 
in-law Maria Louisa, did all they could to 
encourage the people, by exaggerating their 
means of defence, and mainUining with ef- 
frontery, that the troops which approached 
. the capital composed but some isolated col- 
umn which by accident straggled towards 
Paris, while tjie Emperor was breaking, di- 
viding, and slaughtering, the gross of the 
confederated army. The liglit could not be 
totally shut out, but such rays as were ad- 
mitted were highly coloured with hope, 
having been made to pass through the me- 
dium of the police and public papers. A 
grand review of tlie troops, des'tined for the 
'leihnee of the capital, was held upon the ( 
Vol. U. * l-t 



Sunday pracediag tha aasaalt Eight Umm> 
sand troops of the Ufee. being the Jjarrisoa 
of Paris, under G^nenJ Oiraid, and 30,000 
national guards, commanded by Hulin, gov-^ 
ernor of the ei^, passed in order through 
the sUtely court of the Tuilleries, followed 
bv their trains of artillery, their corps of 
ptoneen, and their earrmgea for baggage 
and ammoaition. This was an impoaing 
and encouraging spectacle, until it wae m- 
membered that these fotees were not de- 
signed to move out to distant eonqueet, the 
deatinatioD of many hundreds of thousands 
which in other days hsd been paraded be^ 
fore that palace > bat that they were the 
last hope of Paris, who must defend all that 
she contained by a battle under her walls. 
The reninaats of Msjmont and Mortier's 
corps d'armee made no peri of this pande. 
Their diminished battalions, and disordered 
sute of equipment, were ill calculated to 
inspire courage into the public mind. They 
were concentrated and stationed on the line 
of defence already deeerihed, beyond the 
barriers of the city. But the Bdfareschals 
themselves estered Pane, and nve their 
assistance to the military eooneils of Jo« 
seph Buonaparte. 

Preparations were made by the govern- 
ment to remove beyeud Uie Loire, or at 
least in that direction. Maria Louisa had 
none of the spirit of an Amasoa, though 
graced with all the domestic virtues. Sh» 
was also placed painfully in the course of a 
war betwixt her husbaod and father. Be- 
sides, she obeyed, snd probably with no 
lack of will, Napoleon's injunecions to 
leave the capital, if danger should approaeb. 
She left Paris, thereforoi with her son, who 
is said to have shown an unwill*Bgness i6 
depart, which, in a child, set ased to have 
something ominom in it Almoet all the 



civil authorities of Buonaparte's goverti- 
ment left the eitr at the same time, after 
destroying the piiTate leeords of the high 
police, and carrying with them the crown 
jewels, and much of the public treasure. 
Joseph Buonaparte remained, detainiag 
with him, somewhat, it ia said, agaiust hia 
inclination, Cambaeeres, the CWeellor of 
the Empire, whom, though somewhat too 
unwieldly for the character, Nipoleoii had, 
in one m his latest eouncils^ threatened 
with the honours and dangers of the Colo- 
nelcy of a battalion. Joaeph himself had 
the Ulents of an accomplished msa, and an 
amiable member of eoeietr, but they do not 
seem to have been of a military description. 
He saw his sister-in-law depart, atteavkd 
by a regiment of 700 men, whom aome 
writers have allesed had been better em- 
ployed in the defence of tfie city t Ibrget* 
ling of what importance it waste Napoleon 
that the person of the Edipvess should be 
protected alike against a roring band of Hu- 
lans or Cossacks, or tho chance of souse 
eivic mutiny. Tnese aira ng e me n t e beiB(t 
made, Joseph published, on themoming of 
the 29th, a proclamation, assuring the cHi- 
xens of Paris that " he would semain with 
them ;" he desoribed the enemy as a aiagle 
strag^ing column which had appfoerhed 
from Meaux, and required thens ogf a bncf 
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aad Tiloroui fMittanee to msUin die boo 
our of the French neme, aatU the uriTml of 
the Emperor, who, he ajMored the Partsiaaf, 
wee on ftell mareh to their Mceoor. 

Between three and four o'clock on the 
next eteatfal morning, the drum* beat to 
arms, and the national goard aieembled in 
force. Bat of the thooaanda which obeyed 
the call, a mat oait were, firom age, habita, 
and want of inclination, unfit for the aerrice 
demanded from them. We have alao al- 
ready alluded to the ecaicity of arms, and 
• certainly thera were Terr many of thoae 
citizen -soldiera, whom, had weaponl been 
mote plenty, the government of Boonaparte 
woald not oaYO intraated with them. 

Most of the national goard, who were 
anitably armed, were kept within the barrier 
until aboQt eleven o'clock, and then, aa 



their preaence became necetaary, were 
nafched to the acene of action, and array- 
ed in a aecond line behind the regnlar 
troope, BO aa rather to impoae upon the en- 
emy, by an appearance ot nnmbera, than to 
take a very active abare in the conteat. 
The moat aerriceable were, however, 
draoghtedto act aa aharp-ahootera, and aev- 
eral battaliona were atationed to atrengthen 
particular pointa of the line. The whole of 
the troopa, including many volanteera, who 
•etively engaged in the defence of the city, 
midht be between ld;0CX) aad S0,000. 

'The propoaed aaaault of the aUiea waa to 
be fleoeral and aimnltaoeoaa, along the 
whom line of defence. The Prince Royal 
of Wirtombera waa to attack the extreme 
right of th^ Frenoh, in the wood of Vin- 
eennea, drive them from the banka of the 
Mame aad the village of Charenton, and 
thua turn the heighta of Bellville on the 
right. The Rnaaian general, Rayefaki, mak- 
ing a flank movement from the public road 
to Meaus, waa to direct three atrong col- 
umna, with their artillery and powerful re- 
eervee, in order to attack in front the im- 
• pottant heighta of Belleville and Romain- 
ville, and the viUagea which give name to 
them. The Rnaaian^and Prumian body- 
uardi had charge to atuck the centre of 
lie enemy, pMted noon the canal de 
IX)uroq, the reaervea or which occupied the 
eminence called Montmartre. The army 
of Sileaia waa to aaaai) the left of the French 
line, ao aa to turn and carry the heighta of 
Montmartre from the north-east. The third 
dfviaion of the allied army, and a atrong 
body of cavalry, were kept in reaerve. Be- 
fore the attack commenced, two aucceaaive 
ilaga of truce were deapatched to aumraon 
the city to capitulate. Both were refuaed 
admittance, ao that the intention of the de- 
fendera of Paria appeared filed to hazard an 
engagement. 

It waa abont eiglit o'clock, when the 
Pariaiana, who had aaaembled in anztoua 
erowda at the barriera of St. Denia and of 
Yincennea, the outleta from Paria, correa- 
ponding with the two eztremitiea of the 
line, became aenaible, from the dropping 
aucceaaion of muakel-ahota, which aotinded 
like (he detached pattering of large dropa 
of rain b^ore a tbondec-atorm, that toe 
wvtfc of deatnetionwaa already commenc- 
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ed. Preaeatly platooaa of mnakelry, vtith 
a cloae and heavy fire of cannop, from the 
direction of Belleville, announced that the 
engagement had become general on that 
part of the line. 

General Rayefaki bad begun the attack 
by puahing forward a column, with the pur- 
poae of turning the heighta of Romainville 
on the right) but ite progreaa having been 
arreatod oy a heavy fire of artillery, the 
French auddenly became the aaaailanta,and. 
under the command of Marmont, ruaheo 
forward and poa^eaaed themselvea of the 
village of Pantin, in advance of •their line 
an important poat, which they had abandon- 
ed on the preceding evening, at the ap- 
proach of the allied army. It waa inatantly 
recovered by the Ruaaian grenadier8,at the 
point of the bayonet ; and the French, al- 
though they aeveral timea attempted to re- 
aume the offenaive, were driven back by 
the Ruaaiana on the villages of Belleville 
and Meanilmontant, while the alliea puah- 
ed forward through the wood of Romain- 
ville, under the acclivity of the heighta. 
The moat determined and austained fire 
waa directed upon them from the French 
batteriea along the whole line. Several of 
theae were aerved by the youtha of the Po« 
lytechnic achool, bova from twelve to aiz- 
teen preara of age, who ahowed the greatest 
activity and the moat devoted courage. 
The French infantry rushed repeatedly in 
columna from the heighta, where opportu- 
nitiea occurred to check the progreaa of 
the alliea. They were aa often repulaed 
bpr the Ruaaiana, each new attempt giving 
riae to freah conflicte and more general >. 
alauffhter, while a continued and dispeiaed 
combat of aharp-ahootera took place among 
the grovea, vinevarda, and gardcna of the 
villaa, with which the heighta are covered. 
At length, by order of General de ToIIi, 
the Ruaaian ^commander-in-chief, the front 
attack on the heishta waa auspended until 
the operations of the alliea on the other 
pointa ahoold permit it to be reaumed at a 
cheaper riak of Ibaa. The Ruasian regi- 
menta which had been dispersed aa aharp- 
ahootera, were withdrawn and again formed 
in rank, and it would aeem that the French 
aeized thia opportunity to reposaeaa them- 
aelvea of the village of Pantin, and to aa- 
aume a momentary auperiority in the con- 
teat. 

Blucher had received his orders late in 
the morning, and could not commence the 
attack ao early aa that upon the left About 
eleven o'clock, having contented himaelf 
with obaerving and blockadinff a bodv of 
French Voopa, who occupied the village 
of St. Denis, he directed the columna of 
General Longeron against the village of 
Aubervilliers, and, havins surmounted the 
obstinate oppoaition which waa there made, 
moved them by the road of Clichy. right 
againat the eitremity of thfr heisnta of 
Montmartre, whilat the diviaion of Kleiet 
and Yorck marched to attock in flank the 
village of La Villette and Pantin, and thna 
anatein the attack on the centre and right 
of the French. The defendera, atrongl|r 
entrenchud and protected by powerful hi^7 
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toriM, oppoMd tbfl most fomidable reaUt- 
aiic«, andt ^ ^® ground was broken and 
itepracttcabla Tor cavalry, many of the at- 
tacking columns tuffered severely. When 
the divisions of the Silesian army, com- 
manded bv Prince William of Prussia, first 
came to toe assistance of the original as- 
•ailants upon the centre, the French con- 
centrated themselves on the strong post of 
La Villette, and the farm of Rouvroy, and 
continued to offer the most desperate re- 
sistance in defence of these points. Upon 
the allied left vring the Prussian Guards, 
and those of Baden, threw themselves with 
rival impetuosity into the village of Pantin, 
and carried it at the point pf the bayonet. 
During these advantages, the Prince Hoyal 
of Wirtemberg, on the extreme lefl of the 
allies, had forced his way to Vincennes, 
and threatened the risht of the French bat- 
taliony posted at Belleville, as had been 
projected in the plan of the atUck. General 
Rayefaki renewed the suspended assault 
upon these heights in front, when he learned 
that they were thus in some measure turn- 
ed in flank, and succeeded in carrying those 
of Romainville, with the village. Marmont 
ind Oudinot in vain attempted a charge up- 
on the allied troops, who had thus estab- 
lished themselves on the French line of 
defence. They were repulsed and pursued 
by the victors, who, following up tiieir ad- 
vantit^e, possessed themselves successive- 
ly of the villages of Belleville and Mesnil- 
inontant, the Butte de St. Chanmont. and 
tf*e fiue artillery which defended thia line. 
.\bout the same time the village of Cha- 
ronne, on the riffht extremity of the heiehts, 
was also carried, and the whole line of de- 
fence occupied by the right wing of the 
French fell into possession of the allies. 
Their light horse began to penetrate from 
Vincennes as far as the barriers of Paris, 
and their guns and mortars upon the heights 
were turned upon the cit;f. The centre 
of the French army, stationed upon the 
canal de rOorcq, had hitherto stood firm, 
protected by the redoubt at Rouvroy, with 
eighteen heavy pieces of cannon, and by 
the village of La Villctte, which formed the 
key of the position. But the right flank of 
their line being turned by those troops who 
bad become possessed of Romainville, the 
allies overwhelmed this part of the line 
also, and carrying by assault the farm of 
Rouvroy, with iU strong redoubt,* and the 
village of La Villette, drove the centre of 
the French back upon the city. A body of 
French cavalry attempted to check the ad- 
vance of the allied columns, but were re- 
pulsed and destroyed by a bnlliaat charge 
of the black huksars of Brandenbur]^. Mean- 
while the right wing of the Silesian army 
approached close to the foot of Montmar- 
tfe, and Count Langeron's cwrps was pre- 
paring to storm his last remaining defensi- 
ole post, when a flag of trace appeared, to 
demand a cessation of hostilities. 

It appears that, in the morning, Joseph 
Baonaparte bad shown himself to the de- 
fenders riding along the lines, aeeompanied 
bj his staff, and had repeated to all the 
focpe engigedy the uraranee that he would 



liye and die with them. There ie reaeoa 
to think, that, if he did not quite credit 
that such extensive preparatioas for assault 
were made by a sinffle division of the allies, 
yet he believed he had to do with only one 
of their two armies, and not with their 
united force. He was undeceived by a 
person named Peyre, called by aome, en 
engineer officer attached to the staff of the 
^vernor of Paris^ and, by others, a suoer- 
mtendent belongmg to the corps of ore 
men in that city. Peyre, it seems, had fall- 
en into the hands of a party of Cossacke 
the night before, and was carried in the 
morning to the presence of the Emperor 
Alexander, at Bondy. (n his route he had 
an opportunity of calculating the immense 
force of the armies nov under the walls of 
Paris. Through the medium of this offi- 
cer, the Emperor Alexander explained th« 
intentions of the allied sovereigns, to allow 
fair terma to the city of Paris, provided it 
was proposed to capitulate ere tae barrien 
were forced ;. with the corresponding inti- 
mation, that if the defence were prolonged 
beyond that period, it would not be in the 
power either of the Emperor, the King of 
Prussia, or the allied mnerals, to prevent 
the total destruction ofthe> town. 

Mons. Peyre, thus erected into- e com- 
missioner and envoy of crowned heads, was 
set at liberty, and with danger and difficul^r 
found his way into the Freifth Tines, throuffh 
the fire which was maintained in every di- 
rection. He was introduced to Joseph, to 
whom he delivered his idessage, and show- 
ed proclamations to tiie city of Paris, with < 
which the Emperor Alexander had intrust- 
ed him. Joseph hesitated, at fiiat inclining 
to capitulate, then pulling up zesolutioa^ 
and oeterminin^ to abide the chance of 
arms. He conunued irresolute, blood flow- 
ing fkst around him, until about noon, whea 
the enemy's columns threatening an attack 
on Montmartre, and the shells sad buUeto 
from the arUllery, which was in position to . 
cover the attempt, flyingfast over the heads 
of himself and his stair, he sent Peyre to 
General Marmont, who acted as comman- 
der-in-chief, with permission to the marshal 
to demand a cessation of arms. At the 
same time Joseph himself fled ^ith his 
whole attendants; thus abandoning the 
troops, whom his exhortations had engaged 
in the bloody and hcmeless resistance, of 
which he had solemnly promised to partake 
the dangers. Marmont, with Moncey, uid 
the other generals who conducted the de- 
fence, now law all hopes of making it good 
.at an end. The whole line was carriedj^ ex- 
cepting the sinfde pest of Montmartre, which 
WM turned, and on the point of being storm- 
ed on both flanks, as well as in front ; the 
Prince Royal of Wirtemberg had occupied 
Chaienton, with ita bridge over the Mame, 
and pushinff fbrward on the high-road Irom 
thence to raris, his ndvaneed poata were 
already akirmishing at the barriers, calied 
the Troee : and a paity of Cossacks had' 
been with difficulty^repolsed from the Faux- 
hours St Antoine, on which they made a 
HtnSra. The city of Paris is merely sur- 
rounded by an ofdinary wall, to praveitt. 
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fliBonlhig. The barrier* are not raaeh atron* 
far ma anv ordinanr tarnpike-gate, and the 
fltockade vlth which they had been barrica- 
ded could have been cleared away bj a few 
blowa of the pioneeze' azea. Add to this, 
that the heighta commanding the city, 
Montmartre eicepted, were in complete 
poaaenion of the enemy } (hat a bomb or 
two, thrown probably to intimidate the 
citisena, had already fallen in the Fans- 
bourg-Montmtfrtre and the Chauaaee d'An- 
tin ; and that it waa evident that any at- 
tempt to protract the defence of Paris, moat 
be attended with utter ruin to the town and 
ita inhabitanlB. Marahal Marmont, influ- 
enced by theae conaiderationa. despatched 
a flag of trace to General Barclay de Tolli, 
requesting a anapenaion of hostilities, to 
arrange the terms on which Faria was to be 
surrendered. The armistice waa granted, 
on conditidn that Montmartre, the only de- 
fensible part of the line which the French 
atill continned to occupy, should be deliver- 
ed up to the allies. Deputies were appoint- 



ed on both sides, to adjust tiie terms of aor^ 
render. These were speedily settled. The 
French regular troops were permitted to 
retire from Paris unmolested, and the me- 
tropoiia was next day to be delivered op to 
the allied aovereigns, to whose generosity 
it waa recommended. 

Thua ended the assault of Paris, sfter a 
bloody action, in which the defenders lost 
upwards of 4000 in killed and wounded, and 
the allies, who had to storm well-defended 
batteriea, redoubts, and entrenchments, per- 
haps about twice the number. They re- 
mained masters of the line at all points, and 
took nearlv one hundred pieces of cannon. 
When night fell, the multiplied and crowd- 
ed watch-firea that occopied the whole 
chain of heighta on which the victors now 
bivouacked, Indicated to the astonished in- 
habitants of the French metropolis, how 
numerous and how powerful were the ar- 
miea into whoae hands the fate of war had 
aurrendered Ihem. 



We have the greatest doubts whether, 
among the ancient chiefs of the Revolution, 
most of whom had, aa hackneyed tools, 
lost credit in the public eve, both by loss 
of principle and political inconaistency, 
there remained an^ who could have main- 
tained, a popular intereat in opposition to 
that of the Royalists on the one hand, and 
the BuonapartiBts on the other. The few 
who remained steady to their democratic 
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StoU' </ ParUu in Parh.—ilaifiauU^R£voluti<mUt^^BuonapariiaU.^T9aeynmd-^ 
hU plant and vUw$,'-Chateaubnand^nflu«n€e qf hU Ooiuence in favour of th* 
Rovalitt»,'-MMon to th* AUUd SovMignt from the Royali9U.^Tktir answer.-^ 
^fforU ^iht BuonofortiUf.'^FeeUnn ^ tht lowest etamtt »n Pan9~-qf tkt middiing 
nnk$,'~NmtMUjfyth€Naiional Ouard.— Grotwng ttrentrth and eonfidenee of ike 
Roif^uU.^Tk€y ttmu PrcclamaHon», and WkiU Cotka3eM,^Crou>i amembU,at 
tht Boultwardtjo wttntn Ms eniranet qftk* AlUet.^MutabiU^iir the French Ckar^ 
octer^T^s ^ttica arc received with ehauU qf weUome.-^ Their Armv retiree to 
Qunrfcrs, and ike CoUadte Invouac in the Champe Elyiee, 

Tnx, battle waa fouffht and won ; but it re- 
mained a high and doubtful question in 
what way the victory waa to be improved, 
ao as to produce results of far greater con- 
sequence than nsnallv follow from the mere 
military occupation of an enemy's capital. 
While the masa of the inhabitants were at 
rest, exhau«t<»d.by the fatiguea and anxie- 
ties of the day, manyaecret conclaves, on 
diflerent principlos, were held in the city 
of Paris, upon the night alter the assault. 
Some of theae even yet endeavoured to 
reorganize the means of resistance, and 
some to find out what modem policy has 
called a Mexxa-ttrmine, some third expedi- 
ent, between the risk of standing by Napole- 
on and that of recalling the banished fkmily. 
llio onl^ middle mode which could 
have succeeded, would have been a regen- 
0} under the Empreaaj and Fouch^a Me- 
raoics BtBte, that if he had been in Paris «t 
the time, be might have aucceeded in ea- 
Ublishing a new order of thinsa upon such 
abaaia. The aaaertion may beaafely dis- 

Eutsd. To Austria, auoh a plan might have 
ad aome recommendations} but to the 
sovereigns and atateamen of the other allied 

peered a device to obtain immediate peace, of acting exdutWly for their own intorests. ^ 

and keep the throne, aa it were, in commis- 2?' "?»«•* »mpt»be, wo would have pronouooed b^ 

men. thai Buonaparte might ascend it at ^«ks ioterfbrmee of any foreign iaflMnee, tlie 

Uadeaire.* yy"— ""i** ?f Napoteon, and proelaioMd Che 

- Sn«eey» of wMeh 1 had alrsad/tncMl the iMw. 

eTfc^ — .^^ t-^.1 -...-.t. ., Thii ooaelttMM waa the on^j one which ooul 1 have 

anspasMfaiseeriani^wbsther we regard it pnwr«a< the BerolaUoo and its prinelplsf.** 



aa really emansting from roaehi, or placed in the 
mouth of that aetire rerolotioaiM by eome one who 

■rMl ■•■uto*a*<wwl t%*m ■■■! I ■■ ^f .ft.^ .^_._ k HaM t 

Biiegc, 
--\— vi/ •« WW.,..* »i tuj innuence, ooabthMe, 
and ny perfoet acauaintanoe with tlie aeereta of 
every parly, would havo enabled me to give thcM 
extraordinary events a very diflbrent direetiott.— 
My preponderance, and the promptness of my doGi*> 
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wellundcnrtoodthegflDioaofthepartv. •< 
been at Parie at that time, (the period of the 
namely,) the weight of aiy influence, doul 




Km «vv naa nova o«rnoiaea lo ipe lame cax. I 
would have revealed to him the ramlficationi of 
-"* -^litical plan, and ia tpite of the odious polky 
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principlea, Napol«oa had diMreditad and 
throfm iiAo the ahade -, and he had reader- 
•d many of the othera atill nliore inefficient, 
by ahowins that they were acoeaaible to 
and to ambition, 



bribery 



aa paat, 
B orthei 



and that ancient 
I could, withoat much trouble, 
be tranamnted into anpple and obseqniona 
cooftiera. Their dav of power and inter- 
aaty and the exag^rated rehc- 
their democratic opiniona had no 
- longer any effect on the lower claaaea, who 
wece in a great proportion attached to the 
empire. 

The Royaliata, on the other hand, had 
been long combining and extending their 
efforia and opiniona, whiiA gained^ chiefly 
among the higher ordera, a aort of faahioQ 
which thoae of the democrata had loat. 
TaHeyrand waa acceptable to them aa him- 
aeir noble by birth, and he knew better 
than any one how to apply the lever to un- 
/aalea the deep founaationa of Napoleon'a 
power. Of hia addreaa, though not anc- 
ceaaful in the particular inatanee, Laa Ca- 
aaa givea na a cnriona apeeimen. Talley- 
rand deaired to aoond the opinion of De- 
cree, abottt the time of the criaia of which 
we are treating. He drew that miniater to- 
warda the chimney^ and openins a Tolume 
of Monteaqnieu, nid, aa if in the tone of 
an ordinary converaation, " I found a pan- 
aage here thia morning, which atnick me in 
an extraordinary manner : here it ia, in anch 
a booh and chapter, page ao and ao. When 
a prince ha$ rautd himulf above ail latoa, 
toAfn hit tyranny bteomta UumpporiabUf 
then rcmotna nothing to the opprtmtd nth- 
jut escepi--^-^-^** 

" It ia quite enongfa/' aaid Decree, plac- 
ing hia hand spon Talleyrand'a month, " I 
wUl hear no more. Shot your book." And 
Talleyrand cloaed the b<K>k, aa if nothing 
remafkaUe had happened. 

An agent of anch extraordinary tact 



not freonontly b«ffied, in a city, and at a 
time, when ao many were, from hope, fear, 
lote, hatred, and all the other atrongeat 
peaaiona, deairona, aceording to the Roman 
phraae, of a new atate of thinga. He had 
oeen unceaaingly active, and eminently 
auceeaafVil. in convincing the Royaliata, 
that the King muat purcbaae the recovery 
of hia authority by conaenting to place the 
monarohy on a conatitutional footing } and 
in perauading another claaa, that the reato- 
ration of the Boorbona woa the moat fa- 
vourable chance for the aettlement of a 
fVee ayatem of government. Nor did thia 
accompliabed politician limit hia efforts to 
thoae who had loyalty to be awakened, and 
A love of liberty to be rekindled, hot ex- 
tended them through a thousand rami6ca- 
taona, through every claaa of peraona. To 
the bold he offered an enterpriae requiring 
courage ; to the timid, (a numerooa claaa 
at the time) he ahowed tiie road of aafety ; 
to the ambitiooa, the proapect of gaining 
power; to the guilty, the aaauraAce of in- 
demnity and aafetv. lie had inspired reao- 
Inftion even into the eonncila oi the alliea.- 
A Boie from him to the Emperor Alexan- 
der in the following worda, ia aaid to have 
dettminod that Priaco to peraevere in the 



marefa upon Parte. '< Yon ventore tto^ing," 
aaid that laconic billet, "when you may 
aafely venture everything— Venture once 
more." 

It it not to be auppoaed that Talleyrand 
wronght in this deep intrigue withoat ac- 
tive coadjutora. The Abb^ de Pndt, whoae 
lively works have s^ often given aome in- 
terest to onr pages, waa deeply involved in 
the tranaactiona of that busy period, and 
advocated the cause of the BourfMna against 
that of hia former master. BoumonviJle 
and other aenatora were engaged in the 
aame cabals. 

The Royaliata, on their own part, wePB 
U the* highest atate of activity, and prepar- 
ed to use their utmost exertions to obtain 
the mastery of the public spirit At thia 
moat critical moment ail was done, by Ikfoi^ 
aieur de Chateaubriand, which eloquence 
could effect, to appeal to the affections, 
perhaps even the prejudicea of the people, 
in hia celebrated pamphlet, entitled, Buon- 
aparte and the Bouroons. This vigorooa 
and affecting comparison between the daya 
when France waa in peace and honour under 
her own monarchs, contraated with those 
in which Europe appeared in arma under 
her walls, had been written above a jnonth, 
and the manuacript was concealed by Ma- 
dame de Chateaubriand in her bosom. It 
waa now privately printed. So was a proc- 
lamation DY Monaieor, made in the nan&e 
of hia brother, the late King of France. 
Finaltv, in a private assembly of the prin- 
cipal Royalists, amonsst whom were the 
illustrious names of Rohan, Rochefouc.ialt. 
Montmorency, and NoaiUes, it was resolvea 
to send a deputation to the allied aove- 
reigns, to learn, if possible, their intention. 
Monsieur Douhet, the gentlemen intrusted 
with this communication, executed his mis- 
sion at the eipense of considerable person- 
al danger, and returned into Paria with the 
answer, that the allies had determined to 
avoid ail appearance of dictating to France 
respecting any family or mode of govern- 
ment, and that although they would moat 
joyfully and willingly acknowledgie th« 
Bourbons, yet it could onljr be in coaac- 
quence of a public declaration in their fa- 
vour. At the aame time, Monaieur Don- 
bet was furnished with a proclamation of 
tbe allies, signed Schwai cxenberg, which, 
without mentioning the Bourbons, wan 
powerfully calculited to aerve their canae. 
It declared the friendly intention of the al- 
liea towards France, and repreaented the 
power of the government wnich now op- 
pressed them, aa the only obstacle to in- 
stant peace. The allied sovereigns, it waa 
atatod, sought but to see a saluti^ govern- 
ment in France, who would cement the 
friendly union of all nationa. It belonged 
to the city of Paris to pronounce their 
opinion, and accelerate tite peace of tbe 
world. 

Furnished with this importont document, 
which plainly indicated the private wiahea 
of the alKea, the Royalists resolved lo 
make an effort on the morning of March 
91st It waa at first deaigned Uiey •bovld 
aaseanUe five hundred gentlemen ui 
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Mt this plan was pnideiOlj laid aside, aad 
they determiDed to reliaquiah all appear- 
ance of force, and address the citisena oolj 
bj means of persaasion. 

In the meantime, the friends of the Im- 
perial ffoyernment were not idle. The con- 
duct of the lower classes, during tho battle 
on the heights, hsd assumed an alarming 
character. For a time they had listened 
with a sort of stupified terror to tho distant 
thunders of the nght, beheld the wounded 
and Aiffitives crowd in at the barriers, and 
gaxed m useless wonder on the hurried 
march of troops moving out in haate to re- 
jnforce the lines. At length the numerous 
crowds which assembled in the Boulevards, 
and particularly in the atreeU near the Pa- 
lais Royal, assumed a more active appear- 
ance. There began to emerge from the 
tuburba and lanes those degraded members 
of Uie community, whose slavish labour 
Is only relieved by coarse debauchery, in- 
visible for the most part to the more de- 
cent classes of society, but whom periods 
of public calamity or agitation bring into 
Tiew, to add to the general confusion and 
terror. They |[ather in timea of public dan- 
ger, as birds of ill omen and noiious reptiles 
are said to do at the rising of a tropical 
faurri<jkne; and their fellow-citiaens look 
with equal disgust and dread upon faces 
and figures, as strange to them ss if they 
had issued from some distant and sava^ 
land. Paris, like every great metropolis, 
has her share, and more than her ahatre, of 
this unwholesome population. It was the 
frantic convocationa of this class which 
had at once instigated and carried into ef- 
fect the principal horrors of the Revolution, 
fnd they seemed now resolved to signslize 
its conclusion by the destruction of the 
capital. Most of these banditti were un- 
der the influence of Buonaparte's police, 
and were stimulated by the various arts 
which his emissaries employed. At one 
time horsemen galloped through the crowd, 
exhorting them to take arms, and assuring 
them that Buonaparte Lad already attacked 
the rear of the allies. Again they were 
told, that the King of PrHit«ia was made 
prisoner, with a column ot (0,000 men. At 
other times, similar emissaries, announcing 
that the allies had entered the suburbs, and 
were sparing neither sex nor age, exhorted 
^z citizens, by placards pasted on the 
walls, to shut Uieir shops and prepare to 
defend their houses. 

This invitation to make the last earthly 
s'acrificea in behalf of a military despot, to 
which Zaragossa had submitted in defence 
cf her national independence, was iH re- 
ceived by the inhabitants. A free state has 
.millions of necks, but a despotic govern- 
ment is in the situation dosired by Uie Im- 
perial tyrant— it has but one. When it was 
obvious that the Emperor Napoleon had 
lost his ascendencv, no shop-keeper in Pa- 
ris was fool enough to risk in his cause his 
shop, his family, and his life, or to consent 
to measures for preserving the capital, 
which were to commence by abandoning to 
the allied troops and the scum of their own 
population all that waa, to him individttAlly, 



worth fightibg for. The placards we htTe 
mentioned were pulled down, therefore, as 
last as they were pasted up ; and there was 
an evident disposition, on the pert of the 
better class of citisens and the national 
guards, to discourage all counsels which 
tended to stimulate resistance to the dea* 
perate extremity therein recommended. 

Nevertheless, the state of the eapital 
continued very alarming, the lower classes 
exhibiting alternately the symptoms of pan- 
ic terror, of fury, and of despair. They de* 
manded arms, of which a few were distrib- 
uted to them ; and there ia no doubt, Oiat 
had Napoleon arrived among them in the 
straggle, there would have been a dreadful 
battle, in which Paris, in all probability, 
would have shared the fate of Moscow.^ 
But when the cannonade ceased, and the 
flight of Joseph, and the capitulation of the 
citjT became |>ubliely known, this conflict 
of iarrin^ passions died away into silence, 
and the impertnrbid>le and impassive com- 
posure of the national ffosrd maintained the 
absolute tranquillity of the metropolis. 

On the morning of the 31st, the Royalists 
were seen in groups in the Place Louts 
Quinse, the Garden of tlie Tuilleries, the 
Boulevarda, and other public places. They 
distributed the proclamations of the allies, 
and raised the long-forgotten cry of Vitie U 
Roi I At first, none save those engaged in 
the perilous experiment, durst echo back a 
signal so dangerous ; but by degrees tbr 
crowds incressed, the leaders eot on horse 
back, and distributed white cocKades, lilies 
and otlier emblems of loyalty, displsyit 
banners, at the same time, made out or 
their own handkerchiefs. The ladies of 
their party came to their aaaittance. The 
Princess o'f Leon, Vicomptesse of Chateau- 
briand, Comptesse of Cnoiseuil, and other 
women of rank, joined the procession, dis- 
tributing on all hands the emblems of their 
party, and tearing their dreqa to make white 
cockades, when the resular stock was ex- 
hausted. The better class of the boorgeois 
began to catch the flame, and remeinMred 
their old roYalist opinions, and by whom 
they were aefeated on the celebrated day 
of the Sections, when Buonaparte laid the 
foundation of his fame, in the discomfiture 
of the National Guard. Whole picqueU 
began to adopt the white, instead of the 
three-coloured cockade; yet the voices 
were far from unanimous, and on many 
points parties of diflferent principles met 
and skirmished together in the streets. 
But the tendency to discord was diverted, 
and the attention of the Parisians, of all 
classes and opinions, suddenly fixed upon 
tlie imposing and terrible spectacle of the 
army of the dlies, which now began to 
enter the city. - 

The Sovereigns had previously received, 
at the villace of Pantin, the magistrates of 
Paris, and Alexander had expressed himself 
in languase still nsore explicit than that of 
their proclamation. He made war, he said, 
on Napoleon alone ; one who bad been hie 
friend, but relinquished that character to 
become his enemy, and inflict on his em* 
pire great evils. He was not, lio«»v«i 
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to retaliate tfaoae injoriea, bot to 
make a tecare peace with any government 
which France might select for herielf. " I 
am at peace," aaid the Emperor, " with 
Fraooe, and at war with Napoleon alone." 
These sracioas eipreaaiona were receir- 
ed with the more gratitude by the citiieoa 
of Paris, that they nad been tauffht to con- 
aider the Russian Prince as a baroarons and 
▼indictiYe enemy. The measure of restor- 
ing the Bourbons seemed now to be regard- 
ed by almost every one, not particularly 
connected with the dynasty of Napoleon, 
like a haven on the leeward, unexpectedly 
open to a tempeat-tossed and enaeogered 
vessel. There was no loss of honour in 
adopting it, since the French received back 
^ their own royal family — ^there was no com- 
' pulsion since tbepr received them upon 
their own free choice. They eecaped from 
a great and imminent danger, as if it had 
been by a bridge of gold. 

An immonse crowd filled the Boulevards, 
(a large wide open jiromenade, which, un- 
der a variety of distinctive names, forms a 
circuit round the city,) in order to witness 
the entrance of the aJUied Sovereigns and 
their army, whom, in the succession of four- 
and-twenty hours, this mutable oeople were 
disposed to regard as friends rattier than en- 
emies,— a disposition which incresaed until 
it amounted to entht|siasm for the persons 
of those princes, affainst whom a bloody 
battle hao be'en fougnt yf^terday under the 
walls of Paris, in evidence of which mor- 
tal strife, there still remained blaokeninff 
in the son die anburied thousands who had 
fallen on both sides. There was in this a 
trait of national character. A Frenchman 
submits with a good grace, and apparent or 
real complaisance, to that which lie cannot 
help ; and it is not the least advantage of his 
philosophr, that it entitles him afwrwards 
to plead that his submisaion flowed entirely 
from good-will, and not from conatraint. 
Many of those who, on the preceding day, 
were forced to fly from the oeishts which 
defended Paria^ thought themselves at lib- 
erty next momiog'to maintain, that the al- 
liea had entered the capital only by their 
consent and permission, because they had 
joined in the plaudita which accompanied 
their arrival. To vindicate, therefore, 
their city from the disgrace of being enter- 
ed by force, aa well as givinff way to the re- 
al enthasiaam which was suddenlv inspired 
by the exchange of the worst evils which a 
coiu|ttered people have to dread for the 



prooused Uesainga of an honourable peiice 
and internal concord, the Parisians received 
the Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia with such general and unremitting 
plaudits, as might nave accompanied their 
triumphal entrance into their own capitaU^ 
Even at their firat entrance within the bar- 
riers, we learn from Sir Charles Stewart'a 
official despatch, the crowd was already so 
enormous, aa well aa the acclamations sp 
great, that it was diflieult to move forward 3 
but before the monarcha had reached the^ 
porte St Martin to tarn on tiie Boulevards, 
there was a moral impoasibility of proceed- 
ing; all Paris seemed to be assembled and 
concentrated in one spot— one springevi 
dently directed all their movements. They 
thronged around the monarchs, with the 
most unanimous shouts of " Vive VEmpt' 
rtur AUxtmdre l^Viv U Roi de Pnu$e f 
mingled with the loyal exclamations, 
«FtM li Roi^Vivt GuiM XVIUJ^l 
Vtvtni Ua B&vrbmu t" To such unexpect- 
ed unanimity might be applied tlie words 
of Scripture, quoted by Clarendon on a sim- 
ilar occasion,— " Ood had prepared the 
people, ft>r the thing was done suddenly.' 
The procession laated several hours, ^r- 
ing wnich 60,000 chosen troops of the Si- 
lesian and Grand Army filed along the Bou- 
levards in broad and deep columns, exhibit- 
ing a whole forest of bayonets, mingled 
with long traina of artillery, i^nd preceded 
by numerous re^ments of cavalry or every 
deacrtption. Nothing surprised those who 
witn essed this magnificent spectacle, more 
Mb the high state of good order and regu- 
lar equipment in whicn the men and horses 
appeared. They seemed rather to resem- 
ble troops drawn from peaceful quarters to 
some grand or solemn festival, than regi- 
menta engaged during alongwinter campaign 
in constant marches and counter-marches, 
as well as in a succeMion of the fiercest 
and most sangninary conflicts, and who 
had fought a general action but the dav 
before. After making the circuit of half 
of Paris by the interior Boulevards, the 
monarchs halted in the Champs Elys^ee, 
and the troops passed in review before 
them aa they were dismissed to their quar- 
ters in the city. The Cossacks of the 
guard eotabiished their bivouac In the 
Uhampe Elyaiet themselves, which may 
be termed the Hyde Park "of Paris, and 
which was thus coaTerted into a Scythiaa 
encampment 
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euaded^^and dii^^atehee CatUaineowt to the MetroppUef to receive terme from the Al- 
lied Sooereigne,^He hieue^retwme to Fontainhleau, 



Wheh the entbueiaam attending the en- 
trance of the alliea, which had converted 
. a day of degradation into one of joy and fes- 
tivity, began to aabaide, the perilous ques- 
tion occurred to those who found themselves 
suddenly embarked in a new revolntion. 
Where wel« Napoleon and his army, and 
what means did nis active and enterprising 

Enius possess of still re-establishing his af- 
rs, and taking vengeance on hia revolted 
capital t That terriue and evil spirit, who 
had so long haunted their very dreams, and 
who had been well termed the Night-mare 
of Europe, waa not yet conjured down, 
though for the present be eiercised his 
ministry elsewhere. All trembled for the 
consequence of his suddenly returning in 
full force, combined either with the troops 
of Aogerean, or with the earriaons with- 
drawn from the frontier fortreases. But 
their fears were without foundation; for, 
though he was not personally distant, his 
powera of inflicting Tengeance were "fllflr 
limited.'>-We proceed to trace his progress 
after his movement eastward, from the 
neighbourhood of Vitr^ to St. Dialer, which 
badpermitted the union of the two allied 
armies. 

Here he was joined by Caulaincourt, who 
had to inform him of the dissolution of the 
Congress at Chatillon, with the addition, 
that he had not received his inatractions 
Irom Rheims, until the diplomatists had de- 
parted. Those subsequently dispatched by 
Count Frochot he had not received at all. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon's cavalry com- 
menced the proposed operations in the rear 
of the allies, and made prisoners some per- 
sons of consequence, who were travelling, 
as they supposed, in perfect security, be- 
tween Troves and Dijon. Among Uiese 
was Baron Weisaemberg, who bad long been 
the Austrian envoy at the court of London. 
The Emperor Francis was nearly aurprised 
in person by the French light troops. He 
waa obliged to fly in a droeky, a Russian 
carriam, attended only by two domestics, 
from Bar-sur-Aube to Chatillon, and from 
thence he retreated to Dijon. Napoleon 
ahowed every civility to his prisoner, VVeis- 
semberg, and despatched him to the Empe- 
ror of Austria, to aolicit oi^ more hia fa- 
vourable interference. The person of the 
present King of France, (then Monsieur,) 
would have been a yet more important cap- 
ture, but the forava of the liefat cavalry did 
not penetrate so far aa to endanger him. 

On the S4Ui March, Napoleon halted at 
DottleTent, to concentrate his forces, and I 



gain intelligence. He remained there also 
on the 25th, and employed hia time in 
consulting his mam, and. in dictating new 
instructions for Caulaincourt, by which 
he empowered him to make every ceseioa; 
But the boor ef safety waa past. Upon the 
morning of the S6th,'Napoleon was roused 
by the intelligence, that the allies had at- 
tacked the rear of his army under Maedon- 
aid, near St Disier. He instantly hastened 
to the support of the Mareschal, concluding 
that his own scheme had been successful, 
and that his retreat to the eastward had 
drawn after him the Grand Army of the al- 
lies. The allies showed a great number of 
cavalry with flyins guna, but no infanti^. 
Napoleon ordered an attack on them, in 
which the French were successful, the al- 
lies falling back after slight opposition. He 
learned from the prisoners, that he had 
been engaged, not with Schwartsenberg, 
but with Blucher's troops. This was strange 
iqtelligence. He had left Hiucher threat- 
ening Meanx, and now he found hia anny 
on th< verge of Lorraine. 

On the 27th, by puahing a reconnoitring 
party aa far west aa Vitry, Napoleon learn- 
ed the real state of the case ; that both the 
allied armies h.od marched upon Paris ; and 
that the cavalrv with which he had skir* 
mished, were 10,000 men under Winsenge- 
rode, left behind by the allica aa a curtain 
to screen their motions, and engage his at- 
tention. Evenr word in this news had n 
sting ia it. To hasten after the allies to 
surprise them if possible, ere the eannon 
on Montmartre were yet silenced, was the 
roost urgent thought that ever actuated the 
mind even of Napoleon, so accostonied to 
high and desperate risks. But the direct 
route on Paris had been totally exhausted 
of provision, by the march and counter- 
march of such laige armies. It wasnecee- 
saiy to go roand by Troves, and. for that 

Eurpose, to retrozade as far aa Doulevent. 
[ere he received a small billet in cipher, 
from tlic Poat-master-Goneral, La V'alettc, 
the first official communication he hadgot 
from the capital during ten days. " The ^ 
partieans of the stranger,^' these were the 
contents, " are making head, aeconded by 
secret intrigues. The presence of Napo- 
leon is indispensable, it he deaires to pre- 
vent his capital from being delivered to the 
enemy. There is not a moment to be lost.'' 
The march was precipitated accordingly 

At the bridge of Donlancourt, on the 
banks of die Aube, the Emperor received 
dispatches, informing him that an assault o« 
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ftris WM hourly to be espected. Ntpole- 



OB diamiMed hii aid-de-eamp, Dejean, to 
rid« poet to Puis, and tpraad * 
flU speedy arrival. 



» Paria. and spread the newt of 

^---^ arrival. He gave him two bol- 

lettna, deacribiag in extravagant colours a 
ptetended- victory at Arcts, and the skir- 
■liah at St. Dizier. He then advanced to 
IVojres, which he reached on that same 
Bight, (29Ui March,) the Imperial Guard 
■larchiog fifteen leaouea in one day. On 
the 90th, Mareschal Biacdonald gave to 
Berthier the following sound and striking 
opioion :— " It is too late/' he aaid, " to re- 
lieve Paris ; at least by the route we fol- 
low. The distance is fifty lesgues ; to be 
accomplished b^ forced marches, it will re- 
qnire at least four da^s j and then in what 
condition for combat is the army like to ar- 
rive, for there are no deputs or msAuines, 
lAer leaving Bar-sur-Seine. The aUies be- 
ing yesterday at Meauk, most have pushed 
their advanced Buards up to the barriers 
by this time. There is no good reason to 
biope that the united corps of the Dukes of 
Traviso and Ragusa could check them long 
moagh to allow us to come up. Besides, 
at oar approach, the allies will not fail to 
deleod the passage of the Mame. I am 
then of opinion, that if Paris fall under the 
power of the enemy, the Emperor should 
diveet bis march on Sens, in order to re- 
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ti upon Aogerean, unite our forces with 
bin. Mid, after having reposed our troops^ 
|dve the enemy bstUe on a chosen field. Ir 
Providence has then decreed our last bour 
ve wUl at least di^ with honour, inatead or 
b«ia« dispersed, pillmd, token, and slangh- 
teraa, bv Cossacks." Napoleon's ansiety 
for the late of his capital did not permit 
him to hearken to this advice j though it 
seems the best calculated to have placed 
him in a condition, either to make a com- 
position with the allies, or to carry on a for- 
midable war in their rear. 

From Troyes, Napoleon dispatohod to 
Paria another aid-de-camp, General Girar- 
din, who is said to have carried orders for 
defending the city to the Inst, and at all 
risks,— an accusation, however, which, con- 
sidering the mass of unimaginable mischief 
that such an order must have involved, is 
cot to be received without more proof than 
we have been able to obtain. 

On the dOth March, Napoleon left Troyes. 
and, finding the road entirclv unoccupied 
by the enemy, throw himself into a nost- 
carriafi[e, and travelled on at full speea be- 
fore his army, with a very slight attend- 
ance. Having in this way reached Ville- 
nenve L'Archiveque, he rode to Fontoin- 
bleao on horseback, and though it was then 
night, took a carriage for Paris, Berthier 
and Caulaincoart accgmpanying him. On 
reaching an inn, called La Coor de France, 
at a few miles distance from Paria, be at 
length met ample proof of his misfortune 
in the person of General Belliard, with his 
cavalry. The fatal intelligence was com- 
municated. 

Leaping from his earriage. Napoleon 
tameo'back with Billiard, exclaiming,— 
** What means this T Why. here with your 
cavalry, Belliard T And where are the en- 



Byt"-."At Che galas of 
the army f " — " It is following 
" Where are my wife and son T~wber« 
Marmont ?-«where Mortier ?"— " The £m- 
pi9ss set out for Rambouillet, and thence 
for Orlekns. The Mareschala are busy 
completing their arrangemento at Paris.^ 
He then gave an at count of the battle j and 
Napoleon instantly ordered his carriage for 
Paris. They had already proceeded a milr 
and a half on the road. The same conver- 
sation proceeded, and we give it as pre- 
served, because it marks the character of 
the principal personage, and the tone of his 
feeling, much better than these can be col- 
lecteoirom hia expressions upon mure for- 
mal occasions, and when he had in view 
some particular purpose.* 

General Belliard reminded him there 
were no longer any troops in Paris. " It 
matters not ''said Napoleon s" I will find- 
the national guard there. The army will 
join me to-morrow, or tLe day after, and I 
will put things on a proper footing."—" But 
I must repeat to your Maiesty, too cannot 
go to Paris. The national goaro, in virtue 
of the treaty, mount guard at the barriers, 
and though the allies are not to enter till 
seven o'clock in the morning, it is possible 
they may have found their way to the oot- 
posta, and that your Majestv may find Rus- 
sian or Prussian parties at tne gates, or on 
the Boulevards."—" It is all one— I am de- 
termined to go there-^My carriage '.—Fol- 
low me with your cavalry."—" But, Sire, 
your Majesty will expose Paris to the risk' 
of storm or pillage. More than tO,000 men 
are in possession of the heights — ^for my- 
self, I have left the city in consequence of 
a convention, and cannot therefore return." 
— ^' What ia th%t convention f who has con- 
cluded itT"— '*I cannot tell. Sire; I only 
know from the Duke of Treviso that sucn 
existe, and that I mnat march to Fontain- 
bleau."— " What is Joseph about f — Wberw 
is the Minister at War f ''— " I do not knowj 
we have received orders fW>m neither of 
them during the whole day. Each Maree- 
chal acted on his own responsibility. They 
have not been seen to-dav with the army— 
At least not with the Duke of Treviso's 
corps." — ** Come, we must to Paris— noth- 
ing goes right when I am abseat— Ihey do 
nothing but make blunders." 

Berthier and Caulaincoart joined in try- 
ing to divert the Emperor from his purpose. 
He never ceased demsnding his carriage 
Caulaincoart announced it, but it did not 
come up. Napoleon strode on with harried 
and oneqoal steps, aaking repeated qoee- 
tions concerning what had been already ex- 
plained. " You should have held out lon- 
ger," he said, " and tried to wait for the 
arrival of the army. You ahonld have rais- 
ed Paris, which cannot surely like the en-^ 
trance of the Russians. Yea should bava 
put in motion the national goacd, whose 
disposition is good, and intrusted to them 
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th« defence of the fortificatioue which the 
minuter haa canted to be erected, and 
which are well furnished with artillery. 
SareljT the citisetta could have derended 
theae, while the troopa of the line fought 
upoiT the heighU and in the plain T"~" I 
repeat to you, Sire, that it was impoeaible. 
The army of I5,OOU or 18,000 men haa re- 
aiated one of 100,000 for four houra, expect- 
ing TOur arrival. There waa a report of it 
in the city, whi<% apread to the troopa. 
They redoubled their exertions. The na- 
tional guard haa behaved extremely welL 
both aa aharp-thootera and in defence of 
the wretched redoubta which protected the 
barriera." — " It ia aatonishing. How many 
cavalry had you T" — " Cichteen hundred 
horaOy Sire, including the ortgade of Dau- 
tencour.'' — " Montmartre, well fortified 
and defended by heavy cannon, ahould have 
been impregnable.''—" Luckily, Sire, the 
enemy were of your opinion, and approach- 
ed the heigh ta wfth much caution. But 
tiiere waa no occaaion, we had not above 
■even aix-poundera." — ** What can they 
have made of my artiiiery f I ought to 
have had more than two hundred guns, and 
ammunition to aerve them for a month.'' — 
'' The truth ia, Sire, that we had only field- 
aitilleiT, and at two o'clock we were obli^d 
to alacaen our fire for want of ammunition." 
— ^' Go, go— I aee everjr one haa loat their 



hie cornea of employing people 
who have neither common aenae nor ennr- 
gy. Well! Joaeph imaginea himaelf ca- 
llable of conducting an army : and Clarke, a 
mere piece of routine, givea himself the aira 
ef a great mint iter ; but the one ia no better 
Ihan a ^— , and the other a — — — , or a 
traitor, for I begin to believe what Savary I 
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aaidof him."— The conversion going on 
in thia manner, they had advanced a mile 
farther from the Cour de France, when thej 
met a body of infantry under General Cu- 
rial. Napoleon inquired after ^e Duke 
of Treviso, to whose corpa d'arm^e thev 
belonged, and was informed he waa atul 
at Pane. 

It was then, tha'L on the preasing remon- 
atrancea of hia officera, who aaW that in 

Soiog on to Paria he was only ruahing on 
eath or captivity. Napoleon at length tum« 
ed back j and having abandoned the atrong 
inflexible impulse which would have car- 
ried him thitner at all adventurea, he aeems 
to have considered hia fate aa decided, or 
at leaat to have relaxed considerably in the 
original vehemence which he opposed to 
adversity. 

He returned to the Cour de Prince, and 
gave ordera for diaposins the forces, aa they 
should come up. on the heights of Longfu- 
meau, behind the little river of Easonne. 
Desirous, at the aame time, of renewing the 
negotiation for peace, which, on successes 
of an ephemeral description, be had broken 
oflT at Cbatillon, Napoleon dispatched Cau- 
laincourt to Paris, no longer to negotiate, 
but to receive and submit to such terms as 
■the allied Sovereigns might be inclined to 
irapoae upon him: He returned to Fon* 
tainblean the aame night. He d\d not take 
possession of any of the rooraa of stale, 
but chose a private and more retired apart* 
ment Amons the many strange trans- 
actions which had taken place in that ven- - 
erable and ancient palace, ita hal\p were 
now to witneas one the most extraordin* 
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Whilx Napoleon breathed nothing tave 
tlie desire of recovering by war what war 
had taken from him, or at least that of mak- 
ing anch a peace aa should leave him at the 
hand of the French government, political 
events were taking place in Paria which 
pointed directly at the overthrow of hia 
power. 

His great military talents, together with 
his extreme infiexibilitv of temper, had 



finnly imi 
the belief 



ipressei 
f, that 



id the allied monarchs with 
no lasting peace could be 



made in ivcrope whilo he remained at the 
head of the French nation. Kvery concea- 
sion which he had seemed willing to make 
at difTcrcnt times, had been wrung from 
him by increasing difficulties, and «vaa yield- 
ed with auch extreme rcluctmce, as to in- 
fer the strongest suspicion that they would 
ell be again resomcd should the league of 



the allies be dissolved, or their meana of 
opposing his purposes become weaker. 
When, therefore, Gaulaincoprt came to 
Paria on the part of his maater, with power 
to Bubscribe to all and each of the demands 
made by the allies, he waa not indeed ex- 
plicitly refhaed audience; but^ before he 
was admitted to a conference with the Em- 
peror Alexander, to whom hia mission was 
addreased, the Sovei^igns had come under 
enmigements which precluded them alto- 
gedier from treating with Napoleon. 

When the Emperor of Russia halted^ af- 
ter the progress of the allied Sovereigns 
through the city, it was at the hotel of Tal- 
leyrand. He was scarcely arrived there ere 
the principal royalists, and those who had 
acted with them, waited on him to cr>ve an 
audience. Besides the Emperor Alexander, 
the King of Prussia, and Prince Schwartzen- 
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berg, ware pment General Pono di Bor> 
mp, Nectelrode, Lichtenatein, the Duke 
Dalbeiv, Baron Loals, the Abb^ de Prult, 
and others. Three points were discussed. 
f. The possibilitj of a peace with Napole- 
oo, upon sufficient ffuarantees. II. The 
plan of a regenc/. 111. The restoration of 
the Bourbons. 

The first proposition seemed inadmissi- 
ble. The second was carefully considered. 
It was particularly urged tliat the French 
were indifferent to the cause of the Hour- 
bona— that the allied monarehs would ob« 
■etTo no mark of recolleetion of them ex- 
hibited bj the people of France— and that 
the arm^ seemed peculiarly averse to them. 
Tlie united testimony of the French gentle- 
men present was offered to repel these 
doubts ; and it was at length agreed, that 
the third proposition, — the restoration of 
the ancient family, and the ancient limits, 
— ehould be the terms adopted for the set- 
tlement of France. A proclamation was im- 
mediately dispersed, by which the Sove- 
reigns made known their determination not 
to treat with Buonaparte or any of his 
family. 
' But more formal evidence, in the shape 
of legal procedure, was necessary to es- 
tablish the desire of the French people to 
coincide in the proposed change of govern- 
ment. The pnolie body which on^t nat- 
ttrelly to have taken the lead on such an 
important aflhir, was the Legislative As- 
■emblv, in whom Napoleon's constitution 
vested some ostensible right of interference 
when the state was in <buiger $' but so far 
had the Emperor been from recogniaing 
wich a power in practice, that the instant 
when tbe Assemolv assumed the right of 
remonstrating with nim, though in the most 
respectful terms, he suspended their Ainc- 
tions, and spurned them from the footstool 
of his throne, informing them, that notthey, 
but He, was the representative of the peo- 
ple, from whom tnere lay no appeal, and 
Mside whom no body in the state possess- 
ed power and efficacy. This legislative 
council, therefore, being dispersed and pro- 
rogued, could not take the initiative upon 
thepresent occasion. 

Tne senrehing genius of Talleyrand 
sought an orffan of public opinion where few 
would havelookea for it. — in the Conserv- 
ative Senate, namely, whose members had 
been so long the tools of Bttons|wrte's wild- 
est projects, and the echoes of his mostdes- 
Eotic decreeB,^that very body, of which be 
imself said, with equil bitterness snd 
truth, that they were more eager to yield 
up national rignts than he hail been to de- 
mand the surrender, and that a sign from 
him liad always been an order for the Sen- 
ate, who hastened uniformly to anticipate 
ana exceed his demands. Yet when, on Che 
summons of Talleynnd, who knew well 
with whom he was. dealing, this Senate was 
convoked, in a roeetiuff attended by sixty- 
fix of their number, forming a majority of 
the body, they at onee, and without hesita- 
tion, named a Provisional Government, 
consisting of Taileyreod Bouraonville, Jau- 
eoiiit, 0alberg, and the Abb6 de Moatea* 



quieu ; men recommended by talents and 
moderation, and whose names, known in 
tbe Revolution, might, at the same time, be 
a guarantee to those who dreaded a renova- 
tion of the old despotic government with tbe 
restoration of the ancient race of kings. 

On the 2d and 3d of April, the axe wat 
laid to the roota. A decree of tbe Senate 
sent forth the following statement >^ist^ 
That Napoleon, after governing for some 
time with prudence and wisdom, had vio* 
lated tbe constitution, by raising taxes in 
an arbitrary and. lawless manner, contrary to 
the tenor of his oath.— Sd, That be had adr 
journed without necessity the Legislative 
Body, and suppressed a report of that assem- 
bly, besideu disowning its right to repre- 
sent the people.— 3d, That he had publish- 
ed several unconstitutional decrees, partic* 
ulariy those of 6th Mareh last^ by which he 
endeavoured to render national a war, in 
which his own ambition alone was interest- 
ed. — ith, That he had violated the consti- 
tution by his decrees resecting state pris- 
ons.— 5th, That he had abolished the re- 
sponsibility of ministers, confounded to- 
gether the different powers of the state, and 
destroyed the independence of judicial au- 
thorities.— 6th, That the liberty of the press, 
constituting one of the rights of the nation, 
had been uniformly subjected to the aibi* 
trary censure of his jpolice ; while, at the 
same time, he himself had made use of tbe 
same engine to fill the public ear with in^ 
vented fictions, fidse maxims, doctrines fa* 
voonble to despotism, and insults upon for- 
eign goveramentSi— 7th, That he had cane« 
ed acts and reporU^ adopted bv the Senate, 
to be altered ov his own authority, before 
publication. — 8tfa, That instead of reigning 
according to his oath, for the honour, bra* 
pinesfl, and elorr of the French nation, he 
had put the finishing stroke to the dimtfenm 
es or the coontiT,by a refusal to treit on 
honourable conditions— ^y the abuse'whidi 
he had made of tlie means intrusted to hla 
in men and money — by abandoning the 
wounded, without dressing or sustenance— 
and by pursuing measures, of which the 
consequences have been the ruin of towns, 
the depopulation of the country, famine ana 
pestilence. From all these inductive caus- 
es, the Senate considering that. the Impe • 
rial government, established by the deoree 
of 28th Floreal, in the year Xil., htd ceas- 
ed to exist, and that the manifest desire of 
all Frenchmen was to obtain an order of 
things, of which the fiist result should be 
peace and concord among the great mem* 
bers of the European family : Therefore, 
the Senate declared and decreed, 1st, That 
Napoleon Buonaparte had - forfeited the 
throne, and the right of inheritance estab- 
lished in bis family.— 2d, That the people 
and army of France were disengaged and 
freed from the oath of fidelity which they 
had taken to Napoleon and hia conatitution. 

About eighty membere of the Legisla- 
tive Body, at the summons of the Provis- 
ional Government, assembled on the 3d 
April, and formally adhered to the above 
Decree of Porfeitnre. Tbe conseqoencee 
\ measoies showed^ either tha^ 
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Napotoon had in ratlitj nerer hsd more 
than a ■light hold on the aflectloni of the 
people of France, or that the interest they 
look U hit Ibrtonea had been in a great de- 
gree deatroved by the fear* and poaaiont 
evcited hj the 'mmedtate crifis. Even be- 
fore the Senat*> could reduce iti decree in- 
to (brm, the Council-General of the De- 
partment of the Seine had renounced Napo- 
leon'i aathority, and imputed tu him<alone 
the preaent diiaatroai state of tho country. 
The decree of the Senate was followed by 
declarationa from all the publie bodies in 
and around Paris, that they adhered to the 
Provisional Government, and acquiesced in 
thft Decree of Forfeiture. Numerous indi- 
viduals^ who had been favoured and enrich- 
ed by Buonaparte, were among the first to 
join the tide when it set against him. Bat 
tt bad been always his policy to acquire 
adherents, by addivsaing himself rather to 
men's interests than to their principles; 
and many of his friends so ^ined, naturally 
became examples of the politic observation, 
** that if a prince places men in wealthy cir- 
cumstances, the nrst thing they think of, in 
danger, is how to preserve the advantasea 
they have oblainea, without regard to hia 
fate to whom they owe them." 

We do not believe that it occarred to 
any person while these events were pass- 
ing, to question either the formality or the 
jntire of the doom of forfeiture againat 
Napoleon ; but Time has called out many 
■tttaors, who, gained by the brilliancy of 
Napoleon's repuution, and some of them 
boand to him by ties of gratitude or friend- 
ship, have impugned, more or lesa directly, 
the formality ofthe Senate'a procedure, as 
w\\ as the justice of their sentence. We, 
therefore, feel it our duty to bestow some 
coosidefition bponthis remarkable event 
m both points of view. 

The objection proposed against the legal- 
ity of the Senate's weikag as the oigan of 
the people, in pronoancing the doom of 
forfeiture, rests upon the idea, that the right 
of dethroning the sovereign, who shall be 
guilty c^ oppression beyond endurance, can 
only be exercised, in a peculiar and formal 
manner, or, as our law-phrase goes, *' ao- 
eording to the statute made and provided in 
that ease." This seejis to take a narrow 
view of the subject. The right of reJrcaa- 
ing themselves under such circumstances, 
does not belong to, and is not limited by, 
any peculiar forma of civil government. It 
is a right which belongs to human nature 
under all systems whatsoever. It exisU in 
every government under the sun, from that 
of the Dey of Algiers to the most free re- 
public that ever was constructed. There 
M, indeed, much greater latitude for the ex- 
ereise of arbitrary authority. In some jgow* 
eniments than in othera. An Emperor of 
Morocco may. with impunity, bathe his 
hands to the elbows in the bloQd of his sub- 
jects, shed by his own hand } but even in 
this the roost absolute of despotisms, there 
are peculiar limlta which cannot be passed 
bv the sovereign without the exercise of 
the natural right of reaistance on the part 
•f hie anbjecta, although their a^stem of 



government be as arbitrary as 

declare it to be, and the Emperor ia-fra- 

quently dethroned and slain by hia owu 

guards. 

In limited govemiftenta, oo the other band, r 
like that of Great Britain, the law ioipoaeu 
bounds, beyond which the royal authority- 
shall not pass ; but it makes no provisiou 
for what anaU take place, should a monanh, 
as in the case of James II., tranagreas th« 
social compact. The constitution averts 
its eyes from contemplating auch an event 
— indeed, it is pronounced impossible } and 
when the emergency did arrive, and its ex- 
trication became a matter of indispensable 
necessity, it was met and dealt with as a 
concurrence of circumstances which had 
not happened before, and ought never to be 
regarded as being possible to occur again. 
The foreigner who peruses our eonstituticn 
for the forms of procedure competent ia 
such an event as the Revolution, might as 
well look in a turnpike act for directions 
how to proceed in a case resembling that 
of Phaeton. 

If the mode of shaking off an oppressive 
yoke, b^ declaring the monarchy abdicated 
or forfeited, be not a fixed form in areguier 
government, but left to be provided fo.* by . 
a convention or othurwise, aa a case so ca- 
lamitoua and so anomalous should demand, 
far less was it to be supposed that a coa> 
stitution like that of France, which Buona* 
rte had studiously deprived of 9 fry pow- 
er and meana of cheoking the executive, 
should contaiu a regular form of process 
for declaring the crown forfeited. He had 
been as careful as despot could, to leave no 
bar in existence before which the poUio 
might arraign him 3 but will it be oontended, 
that the publie bad therefore forfeited its 
natural right of accnaing and of obtaining 
reireas f If he had rendered the Senate 
the tame dro^ea which we have described, 
and prorogued the Legislative Body by an 
aihitrary coup d'etat, was he therefore to 
escape the penalty ci his misffovemment t 
On toe contrary, the nation of France, like 
Great Britain at the time of the Revolution 
16M, was to proceed aa it best could ia 
taking care. Arc quid delrimcfiK tttfublita 
capiaL The Senate was not, perhaps, the 
best organ for expressing public opinion, 
but it was the only one Napoleon had left 
within reach, and therefore it was selxed 
upon and maoe use of. That it was com- 
posed of men who had so long gone on with 
Napoleon's interest, and now were able to 
keep up in course with him no longer, 
made his misrulu even yet more glaring, 
and the necessity of the case more evident. 
It is of far more importance to be enabled 
to form an accurate judgment respecting 
the JuBiiet ofthe sentence of forfeiture pro- 
nounced against this eminent man, than 
upon its mere formality. That ve ma^ ex- 



amine thia queation with the impartiality it 
deserves, we must look upon it not only 
divested of our feelings 9s Britons, but aa 
unconnected with the partisans either of 
the Bouiiwns or of Buonaparte. With these 
last there could be no room oither for in- 
quiry or conviction The Royalists must 
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ha%T bcrn convince thai Napc»!«»oii daiinnr- 
ell, not depriTation only, but deaih .-il»o, for 
«9Qrptng the thrnne of his rightAil sove- 
reign ; and the Buonapartist, on the other 
hand, would hold It cowardly treason to de- 
■ert the Taliaot Emperor, who had raised 
»aBce to such a state of splendooi b^ his 
rictories, more espeeiaJlj to forsake him in 
the instant when Fortane was looking black 
opon his caase. There conld be no argu- 
ment between these men, sare with their 
good swords in a fair field. 

But such decided sentiments were not 
erttertained upon the part of the great bulk 
of the French nation. A large number of 
the middle classes, in pafticolar, remember- 
ing the first terrors of the Rerolution, had 
showed their willingness to submit to the 
joke which gradually assumed a despotic 
character, ratner than, by a renewed strug- 
gle for their liberties, to run the risk of re- 
viring the days of Terror and Proscription. 
It is in the person of such an iftdividual, 
desirous of the honour and advanta^ of his 
country, and anxious, at the same time, for 
Uie protection of his own family and prop- 
erty, that we now endeavour to consider 
the question of Napoleon's forfeiture. 

The mind of such a person would natur- 
ally revert to die period, when Buonaparte, 
just returned from Elgypt, appeared on the 
stage like a deity descending to unloose a 
perpleiing knot, which no human ingenuity 
could extricate. Our citixen would proba- 
bly admit that Napoleon need the eword a 
little too freely in severing the intricacies 
of the noose ; or, in plain words, that the 
cashiering the Council of Five Hundred, 
■t the head of his grenadiers, %ras an awk^ 
ward mode of ascending to power in a coun- 
try which still called itself free. This feel- 
ing, bAwever, would be greativ overtMlanced 
by recollecting the use whieo was made of 
the power thus acquired ; the subjugation, 
to wi^ of foreign enemies, the extinction 
of civil distensions, the protection of prop- 
erty, and, for a time, of personal liberty 
also. Napoleon's havinjf eloTated France 
from the condition of a divided and depress- 
ed eoontry, in the immediate apprehension 
of inTaeion, into that of arbitress of Europe, 
would at once justiiy committing the chier 
authority to such able hands, and excuse 
the means he had used for attaining it ; es- 
pecially in times when the Tiolent and sue- 
cessive changes under which they had long 
euffered, had made the nation inaenaible to 
irregularities like those attaehed to the 
re relation of the 18th Bmmaire. Neither 
would o<ir citixen probably be maeh shoek- 
ed at Napoleon's assuming the crown.— 
Monarchy was the ancient ' * 

France, and successive el 
to show that they could not nx on any 
form of con«titation. labour how they 
would, which was endowed with the same 
degree of permanence. The Bourbons had, 
inoeed, the claim by birth to mount that 
throne, were it to l>o again erectod. But 
they were in exile, separated by civil war, 
party pre|udices, the nsk of reaction, and a 
ibouaand other dilBculties, which seemed 
tf the time abeolutely insnnDoaataUeu— 



ming uie oivwn.— 
sient government of 
ehansex bad served 
I not nx on any other 



( Bnoniiptirte was standing neder the eanopjr^. 
, Ite grasped the regal sceptre in his hand* 
his atsuuiiiig the royal seat passed aknoel 
as a matter of course. 

Our supposed Parisian has next to review 
a course of yean of auch brilliancy as !• 
baffle criticism, and charm reason to ei* 
lence, till the undertakings of the Emperor 
seem to rise above each other in woodei^ 
each being a step towards the completion 
of that stopendoos pyramid, of which the 
gradations were to be formed hj conquered 
provinces, until the refractory and contiK ■ 
macioua isle of Britain should be added to 
complete the pile, on the top of which wan 
destined to stond the ermedTorm of Nap<^ 
leon, tramplinff the world under his foot. 
This is the noble work which France and 
her monarch were in the act of achieving. 
It requires the sacrifice of children or rela- 
tives to fill their ranks $ they go where Hon- 
our calls and Victory awaite them. Thesn 
times, however, are* overclouded: there 
come tidings that the stone heaved by such 
portentous exertions so high up the biii, had 
at length recoiled on bim who laboured to 
give it a course contrary to nature. It is 
then that the real Quality of the fetters, 
hitherto gilded over oy sncoess, begins to 
be felt, and the iron enters into the souL 
The parent must not weep aloud for the 
chilo— the Emperor required his service; 
— thepetriot must not speak a word on pnb- ^ 
lie afiairs— the dungeon wdto for htm. 

While news of fresh disasters from Spain 
and Moscow were every day arriving, what 
comfort could a eitiaen of France lind in 
adverting to past vietoriesf These had 
brought on France n • - • - « 
the tears of families, 
geoersl invaeion, andl 
benkruptey. Every y^ar had the children 
of France undergone decimation— texes to 
the amount of fifteen hundred millions of 
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mce the hatred of Europe, 
lilies, the ruin of fortunes, 
n, and well nigh national 



reign 
ships. 



fl«ncs feariv, had succeeded to the four 
hundreo millions imposed nnde 
of the Bourbons— the few remaining sbipe 
of France rotted in her harbours — her brav- 
est children were slaughtered on their na- 
tive soil— « civil war was on the point of 
breakiuff out— one half of France was over- 
run by toe foreign enemy. Was this most 
melanchoW etote of the country brought 
about in defendinf^ stronsly, but unfortn- 
nately, any of the ri^hte of France f No- 
She might have enjoyed her triumphe in 
the meet profound peace. Two wars with 
Spain ana Russia, which gave fire to this 
dreadful train of calamities, were viraffed 
for no national or reasonable object, but 
merely because one half of Europe could 
not satisfy the ambition of one man. Again, 
our citixen inquires, whclher» having com- 
mitted the dreadful error of eommencin* 
emperor has endeavoorea 
to make peace witn the partiee injured T 
He is answered, that repeated terms of 
peaoe have been offered to Napoleon, upon 
eoaditioa of ceding bis eonooesta, but thai 
he had preferred hunrding the kingdom of 
France, to yielding up that which he teimad 
his gkfrpt n term which be successi vely 
eonrarred on whatever posnees i e n ho W 



these wan, the Emperor 1 
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raqolMd to ramndor t that ovan st Chaiil- 
loBy many daya paaaea when be nq^ have 
rada a mad himaairby conaenting that Franca 
ahoifld ba redacad witbia tha Timita which 
aha anjoyad nndar tha Bourbons ; but that 
tha propoaal, whoa hair admitted, bad been 
reCraaied by him in cooaeouence of some 
tiaaaiant sacceas ; and finally, that in con- 



aaqaence of this intractability and obstina- 
CT, the allied sovereigns haa solemnly de- 
clared they would not enter into treaty 



with him, or those who acted with him. 
Our citisen would naturally look «about for 
aoma means of escaping the impending 
danger, and would be informed that the 
peace which tne allied princes refused to 
Bttonanarta, they held out with ready hand 
lo the Bingdom of France under any other 
gOTemment. He would learn that if these 
terms were accepted, there was every pros- 
pect that a secure and lasting peace would 
ensue ; if refused, the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a battle between two 
lar^ armies fought under, the walls of Paris, 
which city was almoat certain to be burnt, 
whichever party got the advantage. 

In consequence of this information, the 
citixen of Paris would probably be able to 
decide for himself. But if he inquired at a 
iurist, he would be informed that Napoleon 
held the crown not by right of blood, but 
by the choice, or rataer permission of the 
people, as an admintstrator bound to man- 
age for their best advantage. 

Now every legal obligation may be unloos- 
ed in the same way in which it is formed. 
^ If, therefore. Napoleon's government was no 
^ longer for the navantase of .France, but, on 
t)ie contrary, tended plainly to her ruin, she 
had a risfat to rid herself or him, as of a ser- 
vant unfit for duty, or as if mariners had 
taken Aboard their vessel a comrade intend- 
ed to act as pilot, but who had proved 
a seeond Jonas, whom it waa necessary to 
sacrifice to appease a atorm which bad 
come upon them through his misconduct. 
Upon such reasoning, certainly neither un- 
wise nor unpatriotic, the bori^rs of Paris, 
at well as all thoae who had anything to 
lose in the straggle, may be supposed to 
have acted. 

The lower, or rather the lowest class of 
inhabitants, were not accessible to the same 
arguments. They had been bequeathed to 
Buonaparte as an heir-loom of the Repub- 
lie, of which he has been truly called the 
heir. Hia police had industnonsly raain- 
Bnioed connexions amongst them, and re- 
tained in pay and in dependence on the 
fnvemment tneir principal leaders. Names 
ad changed around men of that ignorant 
condition, without their feeling their situa- 
tion much, altered. The Glory of France 
was to tham as inspiring a watch-word as 
the Rights of Man had been; and their 
quantum of sous per day, when employed, 
as they frequently were, upon the public 
works, was oo bad exchange for Liberty 
4Mid Equality, after they had arrived at the 
discovery of the poor eobUer, who ex- 
claimed, — ** Fine Liberty, indeed, that 
leavea me cobbling ehoea as she found me !" 
0ttUetins and Monitaata, which trumpeted 



the vietoriea of Nap<deon, were aa animal- 
ing and entertaininjg to the inhabitanta of 
the aoburba aa the apeeches of republican 
orators ; for in such triumphs of a nation, 
the poor have a ahare as ample aa their 
wealthier neighbours. The evils of the war 
were also less felt by the poor. Their very 
poverty placed them beneath taxation, ana 
the chilaren, of whom they were bereaved 
by the Conscription, they mast otherwise 
have parted with, in all probability, that 
they might seek subsistence elsewhere. In 
the present circumstancea, the hatred to 
foreigners, proper to persons of their claaa, 
came to aid their admiration of Buonaparte. 
In a battle, they had something to gain and 
nothing to lose, saving their lives, of which 
their national sallantrv induced them to 
take small heed. Haa NapOleon been in 
Paris, he mi^ht have made much use of this 
force. But m his absence, the weight of 
property, prudently directed, naturally bore 
down the ebuUitiona of those who had only 
brute strength to throw into the balance, 
and the overwhelming force of the allied^ 
army kept the suburbs in subjection; 

The disposition of the military waa a 
question of deep importance. * Accustom- 
ed to follow Napoleon through every cli- 
mate, and every description of dan|^, ua* 
questionably their attachment to his per- 
son waa or the most devoted and entho« 
siastic kind. But this can only be said 
in general of the reeimental omcers, and 
the soldiers. The Mareschals, and many 
of the Generals, were tired of this losing 
war. These, with many also of the inferi- 
or officers, and oven of the soldiers, began 
to consider the interest of their general^ 
and that of France, as having become sep- 
arated from each other, ft was from Parte 
that the changes had emanated by which 
the army was governed during every revo- 
lutionary crisis; and they were now re- 
quired to engage in an undertaking which 
was likely to be fatal to that metropolia. 
To advance upon the allies, and fight a bat-. 
tie under the capital, waa to expose to de- 
struction the city, whose name to every 
Frenchman has a sacred and inviolable, 
sound. The Mareschals, in particular, wera. 
diagusted with a contest, in which each of 
them had been left successively without 
adequate means of resistance, to stem, or 
attempt to atom, a auperior force of the 
enemy; with the certainty, at the same 
time, to be held up to public censure in the 
next bulletin in case or failure, though plan- 
ed in circumstances which rendered suc- 
cess impossible. These generals were more 
capable than the army at large of compre- 
hending the nature of the war in which 
they were likely to be ennaged, and of ap- 
preciating the difficulties of a contest which 
was to be maintained in future without mon- 
ey, ammunition, or supplies, excepting 
such as should be extorted from Uiat pari 
of the country over which they held mili- 
tary possession ;' and this, not only a^nst 
all the allies now in France, and tne inanr* 
gent corpa of Royal isU in the west, but al- 
so against a second or reserved line of three 
or four hundred thousand Russians, Auatri- 
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m, and other tUied tnopm, which had not 
yet eroMod tha frontier. 

Betides, the soldiera with which an at* 
tack upon the allied amy noat have been 
undertaken, were redaced to a diaaatrout 
condition, by their late forced marchea, and 
the want of succoun and euppltea of every 
deacription; the caTaliy were in a great 
meaaure diamoonted; the regintenti not 
half complete; the horaea unahod; the 
phyaical condition of the armv bad, and iti 
moral feelinga depreaaed, ana unfit for en- 
terpriae. The period aeemed to have arriv- 
ed oeyond which Napoleon conld not main- 
tain uia atrnogle, without deatraction to 
himaelf, to Paria, and to France. Thoae 
aentimenta were commonly entertained 
among the French general officera. They 
felt their attachment to Napoleon placed 
in oppoaition to the duty they owed their 
country by the late decree of the Senate, 
and they conaidered the cauae of France 
aa the moat aacred. They had received in- 
telligence from Bovmonville of what had 
paaaed at Faria, and conaidering the large 
proportion of the capita} which bad declar- 
ed againat Buonaparte, and that an aaaault 
<ln Paria moat have occaaioned much effu- 
aion of French blood, and have become the 
aignal of civil war, the Mareachala and prin- 
oipal general officeia agreed they could not 
follow Napoleon in auch an atUck on the 
city, or asainat the alliea' line of defence 
around it, ooth becauae, in a military point 
of view, they thought the attempt deape- 
zate, conaidering the atate of the army, and 
becauae, in apolitical poaition, they regard- 
ed it aa contrary to their duty aa citizena. 

In the ni^t betwixt the 8d and 3d of 
April, CaulaiocQurt returned from hia roia- 
aion to Paria. He reported, that the alliea 
peraiated in their determination to enter- 
tain no treaty with Buonaparte ; but he waa 
of opinion, that the acheme of a regency 
by the Cmpreaa, aa the guardian of their 
aon, might even yet be granted. Austria, 
he atated, waa favourable to auch an ar- 
aangemeat, and Rnaaia aeemed not irrecon- 
cilably averM to it. But the abdication of 
Buonaparte waa a preliminary condition. 
Aa thia newa circulated among the Marea- 
chala, it fixed them in their reaolution not 
to march againat Paria, aa, in their opinion, 
the war ought to be ended bv thia peraonal 
aacrifice on the4>art of Napoleon. 

Buonaparte had not, probably, expected 
thia aepanUion between the duiiea of a sol- 
dier and of a citisen. On the 4th April. 
he reviewed a part of hia troops, addresaed 
them on the display of the white colours 
in France by aome factioua persona, re- 
minded them that the three-coloured cock- 
ade waa that of victory and honour, and 
that he Intended to march on the capital, 
to puniah the traitora by whom it had been 
vilified. He waa answered by shouts of 
" Parisi Paria !'' and had no reason to fear 
that the troopa would hesitate to follow him 
in hia last effort. The orders were given 
to. advance the Imperial quartera from Fon- 
.Cainbleau to Esaonne. 

But after the review waa over, Betthier, 
Key, Macdonald, Caulaincourt, Oudinot, 



Bertrand, and other officera of the hlgfaesl 
rank, followed tlie Emperor into hia apart- 
ment, and explained to him the aentimenta 
which they entertained on the aubject of 
the propoaed movement, their opinion that 
he ought to negotiate on the principle of 
peraonal abdication, and the poaitive deter- 
mination which most of them had formed, 
on no account to follow him in an attack 
upon Paria. 

There ia no doubt that, by an appeal pa 
officera of an inferior rank and considera* 
tion, young Seida, who knew no other vir- 
tue than a determined attachment to their 
chief, through good or evil, Napoleon might' 
have filled up, in a military point of view, 
the vacancy which the resignation of the 
Mareachala must have created in his list 
of generals. But those who urged to him 
this unpleasant propoeal, were the fathers < 
of the war, the welI*known brave, and be- 
loved leadera of large armiea. Their names 
might be individually inferior to hia own ; 
but with what feelinga would the pnblin 
hear that he waa deprived of thoae men. 
who had been ao long the pride and dreaa 
of war 7 and what waa like to be the aen- 
timenta of the aoldiery, upon whom the 
namea of Ney, MacdonaJd, Oodinot, and 
others, operated like a war •trumpet f 

With considerable reluctance, and after 
long debate,. Napoleon assumed the pen, 
and, acquieacing in the reaaoning preased 
upon him, wrote the following words, which 
we translate, aa literally aa poaaible, aa 
ahowin^ Napoleon'a power or dignitjr of 
expression, when deep feeling predominat* 
ed over his affectation of antitheaia and 
orientallam of composition : — 

"The allied powera having proclaimed 
that the Emperor Napoleon ia the aole ob- 
atacle to the re-eatanlishment of peace in 
Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, faithfhl to 
hia oatn, declarea that he is ready to de* 
scend from the throne, to quit France, and 
even to relinquish life, for the good of the 
country, which is inseparable fVom the 
rights of hia aon, from those of the Resen- 
cy in the person of the Empress, and irom 
the maintenance of the lawa of the empire. 
Done at our Palace of Fontainbleau, 4th 
April, 1814." 

Caulainconrt and Ney were appointed to 
be bearora of thia important document, and 
commissioners to negotiate with the ailiet, 
concerning the terms of accommodation to 
which it might be suppoeed to lead. Cau- 
lainconrt waa *the peraonal repreaentativ* 
of Napoleon ; and Ney, who had all aloi^ 
been xealoua for the abdication, was a nleii- 
ipoteotiary propaMd by the rest or the 
Mareschals. Napoleon, it ia aaid, wished 
to add Marmont ; but he waa ahaent with 
the troops quartered at Essonne, who, hav* 
ing been withdrawn in consequpnee of the 
treatjT of Paris, were disposed of in that 
position. Macdonald waa anggeated aa th# 
third plenipotentiary, aa an officerwhose 
high cnaracter beat qualified him to i 



aent the army. Napoleon heaitated; Ibr 
though he had employed Macdonald's taU 
ents on the most important occasions, hm 
knew that the Maresehal disUke<i npoa 
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prinelpto Ae ubitnry ebtraetor of hit gov- 
•rameiit} ud tboy had aoTor stood to each 
other in twf intim&te or confidentitl reJa- 
tiop. He eontolted hit minister, Maret 
•■l^iid the Duke of Tarentum," replied 
the minbier. " He ia too much a man^^of 
honour not to diaebarae, with reliffioas 
fidelity, any trust which he undertakes/' 
Maresehal Macdonald's name was added 
to the commisaion accordinglj. 

When the terma were in the act of being 
adjusted, the Mareschals desifed to know 
npon what stipulations (hey were to insist 
on Napoleon's personal behalf. " Upon 
none — ^* said Buonaparte. " Do what you 
can to obtain the best terms for France ; for 
myself, I ask nothing." They were in- 
structed particularly to obtain an armis- 
tice until the treaty should be adjusted. 
Through the whole scene Baonaparce con- 
ducted himaelf with firmness, but he gave 
way ton natural emotion when he had (mal- 



ly signed the abdiealaon. He threw h&a» 
aelf on a sofa, hid his Ikoe for a few mia* 
utea, and then looking up, with that mnilo 
of persuasion which he had ao often fewnd 
irresistible, he implored hia brethren of tho 
field to annul the reaolutions they had 
adopted, to destroy the papers, and follow 
him yet again to the contest. "Let as 
march," he said; ^let ua take the field 
once more ! We are sure to beat them, 
and to have peace on our own terms." The 
moment would have been invaluable to a hi^ ' 
torical painter. The Mareaehals were deeply 
ailected, but could not give way. They 
renewed th^ir arguments on the wi^tch- 
ed state of the army,-^on the reluctaaoe 
with which the soldiers would move against 
the Senate,— on the certainty of a destroy 
live civil war, — and on the probability that 
Paris would be destroyed. He acquiesced 
once more in their reasoning, and pemi%* 
i ted them to depart on their embassy. 



OKAY. XXZZZ. 

Vicfor, mmT eCAarf ^f <*< Prtnek MarfckaU, give in iheir mihuiom to ike Fronitummi 
G o o e t ma menL—MmrmotU enien into a ttparoU ConveniUm ; hiU nrn i i ls at the Cm^tr-' 
emem held al Parte, leaving Souham eeeond in command ^f hie Armig. — The Omr> 

' mandere have an BUerview wiih the Emperor Alexander. ^-^Sonkam enUre, voiik hm 
Arwtif, into the Unee of the AUiee ; in eoneequence^ the AUied Sovereigne ineiet iipeii 
the une o n diii onal Swmiaeion of Nemoieon.—Hie Behaviour on learning thie reeak^ 
tnd rekteiant aequieeeenee.^ T%e Terme granted to him^ConeideraHone a» to their 
PoUe^.-^Dieafprobation of Lord CaUiereagh.^Oeneral deeerOon nf Napoleon^^ 
The Smprete Maria LotUea relume to her Faiher'e Protection.-^ Death of Joiephine. — 
Singutar Statemeni made by Baron Fain, Napoleon'e SeereUsry, of the feqMrer'r 
aUempt to commit Swieide.^After thie he becomee mare reeigned.-^Hie Vtewe r e e pect 
ing ike beet Policy of the Bourbone, ae hie eucceeeore.—Leavee FrnfotndleaM, on hie 
jowmey to Etba, on tSth April 



^HK plenipotentiaries of Napoleon had 
' ^een oireeted to confer with Marmont* at 
lilaaonae, in their read to the capital. They 
did ao, and obtained information there 
which rendered their negotiation more 
pressing. Several of the generals who had 
not been at Pontainbleau, and had not had 
an opp<»rtottity of actinj^ in conjunction with 
Ibemilitaiv oovncil which assembled there, 
had viewed the act of the Senate, adhered 
to uf the other public bodies, as decisively 
closing the reign of Buonaparte, or as indi- 
cating the eommencement of a civil war. 
Most of them were of opinion, that the in- 
terest of an individual, whose talents had 
been as dangeroua to F ranee as the virtues 
of Cesar haid been to Rome, ought not to 
be weiffked against the welfare of the cap- 
ital and the whole nation. Victor, Duke 
ef Bellono, had upon theae principles giv- 
on in hia personal adhesion to the Provis- 
ional Government, and hia example was 
followed by many others. 

But the most important proselyte to the 
royal cause was the Maresehal Marroont. 
DukeoTRagusa, who, lying at F^onne with 
ten or twelve thousand men, formed the 
advance of the French army. Conceiving 
bimaelf to have the liberty of other French- 
lacn, to aUend at this crisis to the weal of 
Ftance, nUhar than to the interest of Na- 
j>ole9n alone, and with the purpose of sav- 



ing France (Vom the joint evils of a etvil 
and domestic war, he made use of the po» 
sition in which he waa placed, to give a 
weight to his opinion, which that of no oth- 
er individual could have possessed at th* 
moment Maresehal Marmont, after ne- 
gotiation with the Provisional Govemnaent 
on the one hand, and Pnnce Schwaitsen- 
berg on the other, had entered into a eon- 
vention on his own account, and that of hie 
corps d'arm^, by which he agreed to marsh 
the division which he . commanded within 
the line* of cantonment held by the allies, 
and thua renounced all idea of further pree* 
ecuting the war. On the other hand, the 
Maresehal stipulated for the fteedom and 
honourable usage of Napoleon'a pemon, 
should he fall into the hands of the allies. 
He obtained also a guarantee, tiiat hie eocpe 
d'arrate should be permitted to retreat inl^ 
Normandy. This convention waa aigned a| 
Chevilly upon 9d April. 

This step has been considered ae n de- 
fection on the part of General Mamont | 
but why ia the choice of a aide, betwiit th« 
Provisional Government and the Easperer, 
more a desertion in that general than in 
any other of the mareschals or authofi^ 
who presently after took the 

step I And if I „ 

means put farther bloodshed out of ouea 
tion, ought it not to bo mntUr vf lejoietm 



rthe Duke of Ragusa by thai 
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{to beirow mm expreMion of Tallevnnd'i on 
a iiuilv occasion,) that the Mveschal'j 
watch went a f«w minutM faater than those 
of bia eolloagues f 

When Macdonald and Nej commanicat- 
%d to Marm6nt that ttaej wen bearers 
of If apoleon's abdication, and that be was 
ioined with them in commission, that 
Marescbal asked whir he had not been som* 
moned to attend with the otitefsat Foatain> 
blean, and mentioned the convention which 
he had entered into, as acting for himself. 
The Duke of Tarentum eapoetalated with 
him on the disadvantage which must arise 
from aa^ disunion on the part of the prin< 
cipadoffieen of the armjr. Respecting the 
coaacil at Fontainblean, he sUted it had 
been convened under circumstances of such 
certain emergency, that there was no time 
to summon any other than those Mareschals 
who were close at hand, lest Napoleon had 
in the meanwhile moved forward the army. 
The commissioners entreated Marmont to 
suspend the execution of the separate coo< 
vention, and to come with them to assist at 
the conferences to be hold at P^^ria, He 
coopeoted, and mounted into Mareschal 
JVey's carriage, leaving General Souham, 
who, with all the other generals of bis di- 
vision, two excepted, were privy to the 
convention, in command of his corps d'ar- 
mee, which be gave orders should remain 
•tationary. 

When the Mareschals arrived in Paris, 
tbev found die popular tide had set strongly 
in uvour of the Bourbons j their emblems 
were everywhere sdopted ; and the streets 
resounded witli ViviURoi. The populace 
seemed as enthusiastic in their favour as the? 
had been indifferent a few days before. All 
tnided an unfavourable termination for their 
mission, so ftr as respected the proposed 
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Regency. 
The 



The names andT characters of the com> 
miseioners instantly obtained thoir intro- 
duction to the Emperor Alexander, who re- 
ceived them with his natural courtesy. 
" On the general subject of their mission,'' 
he said, ** he could not treat but in concert 
with his allies.'' But he enlarged on the 
subject of Napoleon personally. " He was 
my friend/' he said ; ** I loved and hon- 
oured him. His ambition forced roe into a 
dreadful war, in which my capital was 
burnt, and the greatest evils inflicted on my 
dominions. Sot he is unfortunate, and 
these wrongs are forgotten. Have you no- 
thing to propose on bis personal account ? 
I win be his willing advocate." The Mares- 
chals replied, that Napoleon had made no 
conditions for himself whatever. Tbe Em- 
peror would hardly believe this until they 
showed him their instructions, which en- 
tirely related to nublic affairs. The Empe- 
ror then asked ir they would hear a propo- 
sal from him. They replied with suitaolo 
respect and gratitidc. He then mentioned 
the plan, which was afterwards adopted: 
that Buonaparte should retain the Imperial 
title over a small territory, with an aoTle 
levenoe.jmards, and other emblems of dig- 
nity. " The place," continued the Empe- 
«OT of Russia, " may bo Elba, or some oth- 
Ypi. It ^ ^ M 



With this aMiiwctalioa th« 
commissionen of Buonaparte were di»> 
missed for the evening. 
Maxeschal Marmont had done all in hie 

rrer to atop the military movement which 
had undertaken to execute, thinking it 
better, doubtless, to move hand in handwith 
bis brethfev, than to act singly in a matter 
of such responsibility : bat accident precip- 
itated what he desired todelay. NapoleoB 
had sumsBooed to his presence Connt Sou- 
ham, who commanded tbe diviaioa at Es* 
Sonne in Marmoat's absence. No reason 
was given for this command, nor could any* 
thing be extracted firom the messenger, 
which indicated the porpoae of the order. 
Souham was therefore induced to auspect, 
that Napoleon had gained iatelltgeace of 
tlie Convention of Chevilly. Under tliia 
apprehension, he called the other senerals 
who were in the secret to a midnight conn* 
cil, in which it was determined to execute 
the Convention instantly bv passing over 
with the troops within the lines of the al- 
lies, without awaiting any farther orders 
from Marescbal Marmont. The division 
was put in movement upon the 6th of 
April, about five o'clock, and marched for 
some time with much steadiness, the move- 
ment being, as they supposed, designed for 
a flank attack on the poaitioo of the allies} 
but when they perceived that their progress 
was watched, without being interrupted, by 
a column of Bavarian troops, they oej^an to 
suspect the real purpose. When this be- 
came known, a kmd of mutiny took place, 
and some Polish lancers broke off from the 
main body, and rode back to Fontainblean : 
but the instinct of discipline prevailed, and 
the officers were able to bring the soloiery 
into their new quarters at Versailles. They 
were not, however, reconciled to the meas- 
ure in which thov had been made partak- 
ers, and in a few daya afterwards broke out 
into an actual mutiny, which was not ap- 
peased without considerable difficulty. 

Meanwhile the commissioners of Buona- 
parte were admitted to a conference with 
the Allied Sovereigns and Ministers in full 
council, but which, it miy be coniectured, ' 
was indulged to them more as a form, that 
the allies might treat with due respect the 
roprcsentativca of the French army, than 
with any purpose on the part^of the eove- 
reigns of altering the plan to i^hich they 
had pledged theroselvea by a proclamation, 
upon the faith of which thousands bad al- 
ready acted. However, the question wheth- 
er to adopt the projected regency, or the 
restoration of the Bourbons, as a ba^is of 
agreement, vras announced ss a subieet of 
consideration to tbe meeting. The Marrs 
chals plesded the cause of the Regency. 
The Generals Boumgnville and Dessolles 
were heard in reply to the commissioners 
from FontainUeau, when, ere the debate 
bad terminated, news arrived of the march 
of Marmont's division to Ve.sailles. Tbe 
commissioners were astounded with this 
nnexpected intelligence ; and the Emperor 
took the opportunity to determine that the 
allies would not treat with Buonapertesave 
on the footing of aaconditSoMl abdication 
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With tfaii aniwer, mitigated with the offer 
of An independeat principaJity Tor their an- 
cient commander, the MareBchali returned 
to FonUinbleau j while the Senate buaied 
themielvee to arrange the plan of a (tee 
eonatitation, nnder which the Boorbona 
were to be called to the throne. 

Napoleon, in the retirement of Fontain- 
bleao, mnsed on the future with little hope 
of adTantage from the mission of the Marea- 
chals. He judged that the soTereigns, if 
they listened to the proposal of a regency, 
would exact the most formidable guarantees 
against his own interference with the gov- 
ernment ; and that under his wife Alaria 
Louisa, who had no talent for public busi- 
ness, France would probably be managed 
by an Austrian committee. He again 
thought of trying the chance Of war, and 
might probably have settled on the puroose 
most congenial to his nature, had not Colo- 
nel Gourgaud brought him the news that the 
division of Marmont had passed into the 
enemy's cantonmenU on the morninsof the 
5tb April. " The ungrateful man !" he said. 
" But he is more to be pitied than I am.'' 
He ought to have been contented with this 
reflection, for which, even if unjust to the 
Mareschal, every one must ha«^ had sym- 
pathy and excuse. But the next day he 
published a sort of appeal to the army on 
the solemnity of a military enzagcment, as 
more sacred than the duty of a patriot to 
his country ; which he might more grace- 
i\illy have abstained from, since all knew 
already to what height he carried the sen- 
timents of arbitrary power. 

When the Mareschals returned, he listen- 
ed to the news of the failure of their negoti- 
ation, ai a termination which he had expect- 
ed. But to their surprise, recollecting his 
disinterested behaviour when they parted, 
be almoiit instantly demanded what provis- 
ion bad been made for him personally, and 
how he was to be disposea of f They in- 
formed him that it was proposed he should 
reside as an independent Sovereign, " in 
Elba, or somewhere else." Napoleon paus^ 
ed for a moment. " Somewhere else 1" he 
exclaimed. " That must be Corsica. No, 
no— I will have nothing to do with Corsica. 
—Elba T Who knows anything of Elba ? 
Seek out some officer who is acquainted 
with Elba. Look out what books or charts 
can inform us about Elba." 

In a moment he was as deeply interested 
in the position and capabilities of this little 
islet, as if he had never been Emperor of 
France, nay, almost of the world. But Buo- 
naparte's nature was effottatieal. Ho well 
knew how little it would become an Empe- 
ror resijining his crown to be stipulating 
for his future course of life ; and hcd rea- 
son to conclude, thatbv placing his charac- 
ter with magnanimity, he mi^ht best excite 
a corresponding liberality in those with 
whom he treated. But when the die was 
east, when his fate seemed fixed, he ex- 
amined with minuteness what he roust af- 
terwards consider as his so|e fortune. To 
^m his thoughts from France to Elba, was 
like the elephant which oun transport 
artillery, applying his trunk to gather pins. 



But Napoleon could do both eaaily^fc 
he regarded, these two object* not as tkmj 
differed from each other, but as they be* 
longed, or did not belone, to bimael£ 

At\er a ni^t's conaideratioB, the ftUsB 
Chief took his resolution, and dispalehad 
Caulaincourt and Macdonald once mora to 
Paris, to treat with the allies upon the feoU 
ing of an unconditional abdication of tlM 
empire. The document was couched ia 
these words :— '' The allied powers hevwg 
proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon m 
the sole obstacle to the re-estAblishmentfitf* 
peace in Europe, he declares that he re* 
noonces for himself and his heirs the throne 
of France and Italy, because there is ■• 
personal sacrifice, not even that of life it* 
self, which he is not ready to make for the 
interests of France.*' 

Notwithstanding his having adopted this 
course. Napoleon, until the final adjustoMst 
of the treaty, continued to nourish thougbla 
of breaking it off. He formed plans forcar^ 
rying on the war beyond the Loire — for 
marching to join AugereaU'— for penetrating 
into Ital;ty *°d uniting with Prince Eugene. 
At one time he was very near again sum- 
moning his troops to arms, in eoosequence 
of a report too haatily transmitted by a gen- 
eral much attached to him, (General Alix. 
we believe,) stating that the Emperor or 
Austria was displeased at the extremitiet to 
which they urged^his son-in-law, and waa 
resolved to support him. On this reptwt, 
which proved afterwards totally unfounded. 
Napoleon required the Mareschals to give 
him back his letter of abdication. But the 
deed having been formally exeeated, and 
duly registered and delivered, the Mares- 
chals held themselves bound to retain it ia 
their own hands, and to act upon it as the 
only means of savjng France at this dread- 
ful crisis. 

Buonaparte reviewed his Old Guard ia 
the court-yard of the castle j for their nuna* 
hers were so diminished that there wee 
space for them in that narrow circuit. Their 
xealous acclamations gratified his ears as 
much aa ever; but when he looked on their 
diminished ranks, hia heart failed ; he re- 
tired into the palace, and summoned Ondi- 
not before him. '< Mav I depend on the 
sdhesion of the troops 1" — Oodinot replied 
in the negative, and reminded Napoleon 
that he had abdicated.-^" Ay, but under 
conditions," said Napoleon. — " Soldiers do 
not understand conditions," said the Mares- 
chal ; " Uiey look upon your power aa ter- 
minated." — '' Then on that side all is over,'' 
said Napoleon : " let us wait the news from 
Parin,'* 

Macdonald, Cauhiincourt, and Ney, aooa 
afterwards arrived atFontainbleao, with the 
treaty which they had concluded on the 
bases already announced by the Emperor 
of Russia, who had taken the priDcipal 
share in drawing it up. Under his sanction^ 
the commissioners had obtained such terms 
as never before were granted to a dethroned 
monarch, and which liave little chance to 
be conceded to such a one in future, while 
the portentous consequences are preserved 
by history. By these conditions, Buona- 
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parte wu to remmiB Enperor. bat hit tw&y 
WM to be limited to the island of Elba, 
in the Meditemnean, in extent twenty 
leasoes, and containing about twelve thoa* 
■UM inhabitants. He waa to be recognised 
one of the crowned heads of Europe- 
was to be allowed bodjr-guardi^ and a naTj 
Ml a scale soiteble to the limits of his do- 
Minions $ and to raainUin this state, a rev* 
•ttue of six millions of francs, over and 
flbove the revenues of the Isle of Elba, were 
■ettlod on him. Two millions and a half 
Were also assigned in pensions to his broth- 
ers, Josephine, and the other members of 
his family, — a revenue more splendid than 
ever King of England had at his personal 
disposal. It was well argued, that if Buo- 
naparte dcjserved such advantageous terms 
of rettreroeot, it was injustice to dethrone 
him. In other pointo, the terms of this 
treaty seemed as irreconcilable with sound 
policy as they are with all former prece- 
dents. The name, dignity, military author- 
ity, and absolute power of an £mperor, 
conferred on the potentate of such Lilipu- 
tian domains, were ludicrous if it was sup- 
posed that f^apoleon would remain quiet 
in his retreat, and haxardous if he should 
seek the means of again agitating Europe. 

It was no compliment to Buonsparte's 
taste to invest him with a poor shadow of 
his former fortene, since for him the most 
honourable retirement would have been 
one which united privacy with safetv and 
competence, not that which maintained a 
vain parade around him, as if in mockery 
of what he had formerly been. But time 
fatally showed, what many augured from 
the beginning, that so soon as his spirit 
should soar be vend the narrow circle into 
which it had been conjured, the imperial 
title and authority, the assistance of devot- 
ed body-guards and experienced counsel- 
Ion. formed a stoke, with which, however 
email, the venturous gamester mi^ht again 
enter upon the hazardous game of plapring 
for the kingdoms he had lost. The situa- 
tion of Elba, too, as the seat of his new 
sovereigntv. so near to Italy, and ao little 
removed tVom France, seemed calculated 
on purpose to favour his resurrection at 
some future period as a political character. 

The other stipulations of this extraordi- 
nary treaty divided a portion of revenue 
' secured to Napoleon among the members 
of bis family. The most rational was that 
which settled upon Maria Louisa and her 
eon the duchies of Parma, Flacentia, and 
Otiastalla.^ in full sovereignty. Except this. 
■U the other stipulations were to be made 
good at the expense of France, whose Pro- 
vi^onal Qovemment were ne\e^ consulted 
upon the terms granted. 

It was not till the bad effect i of this sin- 
^Ixr treatjT had been experienced, that men 
inquired why and on what principle it was 
first conceaed. A great personage has 
been mentioned as its orizinal author. Pos- 
•essed of many good and highly honourable 
qualities, and a eteady and most importonl 
teembei of the great caropean confederacy. 
It is doing the memory of the Emperor 
. Aiaxaader ao injury Co suppose, tliat he re- 



membered hie education under hie French 
tetor La Harpe,' and was not altogether free 
firom ite effecta. With these there always 
mingles that sort of showy sensibility which 
delighte in making theatrical scenes out 
of aete of beneficence, and enjoying in fuU 
draughte the popular applause which they 
are calculatea to excite. The contagioun 
air of Paris,-^the shouto,~lhe battery.— 
the success to a point hitherto unhoped ror, 
-»the wish to drown unkindness of every 
sort, and to spread a feast from which no one 
should riae discontented,— the desire, to 
sum all up in one word, to show maoita* 
VIM ITT in the hour of success, seem to 
have laid Alexander's heart more open than 
the rules of wisdom or of prudence ought 
to have permitted. It is generous to give, 
and more generous to pai^on } but to be- 
stow favours and forgiveness at the same 
moment, to secure the futere f<Mrtune of a 
rival who lies prostrate at his feet, to hear 
thanks and compliments on every hand, and 
from the mouths even of the vanquished, 
is the most fascinating triumph of a victori- 
ous sovereign. It is only the consequences 
which teach him how thriftless and unprof- 
itable a prodigality of beneficence often 
proves, and that in the attempt so to con- 
duct great national measures that they shall 
please and satisfy every one, he must ne- 
cessarilv encroach on the rules both of joe- 
tice and wisdom, and may occasion, by n 
thoughtless indulgence or romantic senai- 
bility, new trains of misfortune to the whole 
civilised world. The other active parties 
in the treaty were the King of Prussia, 
who had no motive to scan with pecalinr 
scrutiny a treaty planned by his ally the 
Emperor Alexander, and tbe Emperor of 
Austria, who could not in delicacy otgect 
to stipulations in favour of his son-tn-law. 

The Marescbals, on tbe other hand, glad- 
ly received what probably they never wopld 
have stipulated. They were aware, that 
the army would be conciliated with every 
mark or respect, however incongraoue, 
which could be paid to their late Emperor, 
and perhaps knew Buonaparte so well as to 
believe that he might be gratified bv pre- 
serving the external marks of imperial bon* 
our, though upon so limited a scale. TiMiv 
was ono power whose representotive fora- 
saw the evils which such a treaty might 
occasion, snd remonatrsted against thMli. 
But the evil was done, and the pdrticulaoi 
of tbe treaty adjusted, before Lord Cattle- 
rcagh came to Paris. Finding that t]|e 
Emperor of Russia had acted for the besL 
in the name of the other allies, t^e Engllsn 
minister refrained from risking the peace 
which had been made in such ur(^nt ctf- 
cumstances, by insisting upon, his objec- 
tions. He refused, however, on the port 
of his government, to become ^ party tb 
the treaty farther than by acceding t^> it ao 
far as the territorial nrranzements Vfre eoA- 
cemed ; but he particularly declined to ac* 
knowledge, on the part of England, the title 
of Emperor, which the treaty ceofene^ <m 
Napoleon. 

Yet when we have expressed with fVpe- 
dom ail the obj«etiotta to which the treafjr 



•r PoBUiabUm mobm liaUa, it 
•wned, thai th« aUiMl •OTereigu showed 
policy ia obtaining an accommodation on 
aloMMt any tennt, lather than renewing the 
war, by drivina Napoleon to deapair, and 
inducing the Marefchala, from a aenae of 
honour, again to unite themaelfea with hia 



When the treaty waa read orer to Napo- 
leon, he made a fbt appeal to hii Marea- 
ehala, inviting them to follow him to the 
Loire or to Uie Alpa, where they would 
aToid what he felt an ignominious compo- 
sition. But he waa anawered by a general 
silence. The generala whom he addressed, 
knew but too well that any efforta which he 
could make, must be rather in the charac- 
ter of a roTins chieftain, anpportiog hia 
ooodottieri by uie plunder of the conotry. 



and that countnr their own, than that of a 

warlike monarch, wagiag 

|Nirpose, and at the heacTof a regular arm;|r, 



I war for a apecific 



Napoleon saw their determination in their 
loeka, and dismissed the council, promising 
an answer on an earl^ day, but in the mean- 
time declining to ratify the treaty, and do- 
nkanding back hia abdication from 't^aulain- 
court ) a request which that miniater again 
declined to cooaply with. 

Misfortunes were now aocumulatinff so 
fast around Napoleon, that they seemed of 
force soiBcient to break tho most stubborn 
spirit. 

Gradually the troops of the allies had 
apiead as far as the banks of the Loire, 
^ontainbleatt wss surrounded by their do- 
taobments $ on every side the French offi- 
oera, as well as soldiers, were leaving his 
serrioe ; he bad no longer the power of 
departing from the palace in safety. 

Paris, so late the capital in which his 
w4ll was law, and where to have uttered a 
.word in his disparagement would have been 
thought worse than blasphemy, was be- 
come the scene of his rival's triumph and 
hia owii diagrace. The shouts which used 
to wait on the Cmperor, were now welcom- 
iug to the Tuilleries Monsieur, the brother 
of the restored King, who came in charac- 
ter of Lieutenant>g*)neral of the kingdom ; 
Uie preaaea, which had ao long laboured in 
diaaeminating the praiaeaofthe Emperor, 
ware now exerting all their art anJ malice 
in es^ng hia real faulta, and imputing to 
him auch aa had no exiatence. Ho waa in 
the condition of the huntaman who waa de- 
voured by hia own hounda. 

It was yet more affecting to ace courtiera. 
dependenta, and even domcatica, who had 
lived in hia amilea, dropping oH* under dif- 
ferent pretexta to give in their adheaion to 
Uie Bourbona, and provide for their own 
fortune in the new world which had com- 
menced at Paria. It ia perhaps in such 
momenta that human nature ia ace a in ita 
veiT I'orat point of view j aince the baseat 
and most aelfiah pointa of the character, 
which, in the train of ordinary life, may 
UAver be awakened into exiatence, ahow 
Ibomaelvea, and become the ruling princi- 
ple, in auch revolutiona. Men are then in 
the eondition of well-bred and decorooa 
pera^na, transferred fVoa aa ordinary place 
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of meeting to the whirlpool of a ornwd, is 
which they aoon demean themselves with 
all the selfish desire of their own safe^ or 
convenience, and all the total disregara for 
thai of oUiera, which the conscious habita of 
politeness have auppreaaed, but not eradi- 
cated. 

Frienda and retainers droptfrom the ua« 
fortunate Napoleon, like leavea from the 
fading tree \ and tnose whom shame or 
commiseration yet detained near his per- 
son, waited but some decent pretexts, like 
a rising breath of wind, to aweep them also 
away. 

The defection included all ranka, from 
Berthier, who shared hia boeom councils, 
and aeldom was absent from his side, to 
the Mameluke Rustan, who alept acrosa 
the door of his apartment, and acted aa a 
body-guard. It would be abaurd to crili- 
ciae the conduct of the poor African,* 
but the fact and mode of Berthier*a depart- 
ure muat not eacape notice. He naked per- 
miasion to go to Paria about some business, 
saying bo would return next day. " He will 
not return," aaid Napoleon, calmlv, to the 
Duke of Baasano.— "What!" aaid lie miu- 
iater, "can theae be the adieua of Ber- 
thier ?"— " I tell you, yes— he will return 
no more.'' The abdicated Sovereiffn had, 
however, tho conaolation of aeeing, that the 
attachment of aeveral faithful aervants waa 
only tried and purified by advcraity, as gold 
ia bV fire. 

The family-connexiona, and relativca of 
Napoleon, aa well as hia familiar frienda, 
were aeparated from him in thia general 
wreck. It will not be forgotten, Uiat on 
the day before the battle of Paria, aeveral 
membera of Napoleon'a adminiatration aet 
out with the Empreaa Maria Louisa, to ea- 
cape from the approaching action. They 
halted at Bloia, where they were joined by 
Joseph and other membera of the Buona- 
parte family. For aome time thia reunion 
maintained the character and language of a 
council of Regency, diaperaed proclama- 
tiona, and endeavoured to act aa a govern- 
ment. The ne wa of the takiog of Paria, and 
the aubaequent events, diapoaed Joseph and 
Jerome Buonaparte to remove themaelves 
to the provinces beyond the Loire. But 
Maria Louisa refused to accompany them, 
and while the point was vet contested. 
Count Schottwalow, one or the Austrian 
ministers, arrived to take her under his 

Erotection. The ephemeral Regency then 
roko up, and fled m different directions ^ 
the brothers of Buonaparte taking the di- 
rection of Switzerland, while Cardinal 
Feacb and the mother of Napoleon ODtreat- 
ed to Rnme. 

Maria Louisa made more than one effort te 
join her husband, but they were discourag- 
ed on the part of Napoleon himaelf, who, 
while he continued to ruminate on renew- 
ing the v.'ar, conld not deaire to have th« 
Empress along with him in such an adven- 
ture. Shortly afterwards, the Emperor of 
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\Qgtr!t Tttited hit danshter and h«rMn, 
tiien at Rambouillet, aodgaTe her to under- 
■tand that the waa, for some time at !eaat. 
to remain aeparate from her haaband, ana 
that her aon and ahe were to return to Vi- 
enna alon; with him. She returned, there- 
fore, to her father'a proi^ction. 

It must be also here mentioned, a« an ex- 
traordinary addition to tbta tale of calamity, 
that Joiephine, the former wife of Buona- 
parte, did not lottff survive bia downfall. 
It seemed as if the Obi-woman of Martinico 
had spoken truth; for at the time when 
Napoleon parted from the sharer of his early 
fortunes, his grandeur was on the wane, and 
her death took place but a few weeks sub- 
sequent to his being dethroned and exiled^ 
The £mperor of Russia had visited this lady 
and showed her some attention, with which 
Napoleon, for reasons we cannot conjec- 
ture, was extremely displeased. She waa 
ampir provided for by the treaty of Fon- 
tainbleau, but did not survive to reap anv 
benefit from the proviaion, as she shortly af- 
ter sickened ana died at her beautiful villa 
of Malmaison. She was buried on the 3d 
of June, at the village of Ruel. A vast 
number of the lower class attended the 
obsequies ; for she had well deaerred the 
title of patroneas of the poor. 

While fre endeavour to sum the maas of 
misfortunes with which Huooaparie waa 
overwhelmed at this crisis, It aeema aa if 
fortune had been determined to show that 
Ihe did not intend to reverse the lot of hu- 
manity, even in the crae of one who had 
been so long her favourite, but that ahe re- 
tained the power of depressing the obscure 
•oldier whom she had raised to be almost 
Kinff of Europe, in a degree aa hnmiliating 
«a hla exaltation had been splendid. AU 
that three years before aeemed inalienable 
from his person, waa now reveraed. The 
victor was defeated, the monarch was 
dethroned, the ranaomer of prisoners waa 
in captivity, the general waa deaerted by 
his soldiers, the roaater abandoned by 
his domestics, the brother parted from 
hia brethren, the. husband severed from 
the wife, and tlie father torn from bia only 
child. To conaolo him for the fairest and 
largest empire that ambition ever lorded it 
over, he had, with the mock name of £m- 
peror, a petty isle, to which he was to 
retire, accompanied by the pity of auch 
friends as dared expresa their feeling^s, the 
ttnrepressed execrationa of many of hia for- 
mer subjects, who refused to regard his pre- 
sent humiliation as an amends for what he 
had made them auffer during his power, and 
the * ill-concealed triumph of tiie enemies 
into whose hands he haobeen delivered. 

A Roman would have aeen, in theae ac- 
eumulated diaasters, a hint to direct his 
sword's point against his breast ; a man of 
better faith would have turned hia eve back 
on his own toaduct, and having reaa, in his 
fDianae of prosperity, the original aooree of 
tboee calamities, would have remained pa- 



Itont and contrite under the oonaeoii 
vfMs ambition. Napoleon belosfled to the 
•flemao eehool of philosephy } •ad'ii as con- 
OdSBtly reported. eapMtally bj Bwdb Fain. 



his secretary, though it hat not been oni- 
▼enalljjr believed, that he desiined, at this 
extremity, to eacape from life by an act of 
suicide. 

The Emperor, according to thia account, 
bad carried with him, ever aisee the letieat 
from Moscow, a packet containing a pre- 
paration of opium, made up in the aame 
manner with that used by Cocdorcet t'w 
self-destruction. His valet-de-chambre, in 
the nisht betwixt the ISth and 13th of 
April, beard him ariae and pour aomething 
into a elaaa of water, drink, and returned to 
bed. In a abort time afterwards, the man's 
attention waa called bv sobs and atified 
groans—an alarm took place in the chateau 
•—some of the principal peraona were rous- 
ed, and repaired to Napoleon'a chamber. 
Yvan, the surgeon who nad procured him 
the poison, waa alao aommoned ; but hear- 
ing the Emperor complain that the opera* 
tion of the (M>tion was not qjuck enouon, he 
waa seised with a panic terror, and fled 
from the palace at rull gallop. Napoleou 
took the remediea recommended, and a 
long fit of atnpor ensued, with profuse per* 
spiration. He awakened much exhausted, 
and Burpriied at finding himself still alive ; 
ho 'said sloud, after a tew moments' reflec- 
tion, " Fate will not have it ao," and after- 
wards appeared reconciled to nnJergo his 
destiny, without similar attempts at person- 
al violence. There ia, aa we have already 
hinted, a difference of opinion concerning 
the eauae of Napoteon'a illneaa, aome im- 
puting it to indigestion. The met of hie 
having been verv much indisposed is, how- 
ever, tndisptttable. A general of the hlffh- 
est distinction transacted busineaa with J\^ 

Kleon on the morning of the 13th of April. 
I seemed pale and dejected, as fttmi re- 
cent and exhauating iUnees. Hie only dreas 
waa a night-gown and alippers, and he 
dnnk from tiane to time a quantttv of tiaaa 
or aome such liquid, which waa plaeed b*. 
side him, saying he had aulTcred severely 
during the night, but that bis complaint htm 
led him. 

After this crisis, and having ratified the 
treaty which his Mareachala had made for 
him. Napoleon appeared more at hia ease 
than he had been for some time before, and 
conversed frankly with hia aiteodaota upoa 
the afikira of France. 

He owned, tbat^ after all, the government 
of the Boorbona would beat auit France^ aa 
tending to reconcile dl partiea. " Louis/' 
he said, ** haa talents ana means ; he ia old 
and infirm j he will not, I think, chooae to 
give his name to a bad reign. If be ia wise, 
be will occupy my bed, and content him- 
self wHb ehcnging the aheets. But," he 
continued, " he must treat the army well, 
and take care not to look back oa the past, 
otherwise his reign will be of brief endur- 
ance.'' 

He alao mentioned the inviolability of 
the sale of the national domaiaa, as the 
woof upon which the whole web depended ; 
cut one thread of it, he said, and the whol* 
will be unravelled. Of the aacieat no- 
Ueaee And people of fashion, he spoke lo 
•mUtlefed laag««r ^ WM0 ^7 «"«« ^ 
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Engliih colony in the midit of France, who 
Retired only their own privileses, and 
would act aa readily Tor as agatott him. 

** If I were in Loaii's aituation/' he aaid, 
" I woold not keep up the Imperial Guard. 
I myeelf hate treated them too well, not to 
have inaured their attachment ; and it will 
be ki% policy to dismiss tliem. giving good 
pensions to such officers ana soldiers ss 
choose to retire from service, and prefer- 
ment in the line to others who incline to 
remain*. This done, he should choose an- 
other guard from the army at large." 

After these remarkable obrervations, 
which, in fact, contained an anticipation of 
much that afterwards took place, Napole- 
on lookml around upop his officers, and 
made them the following exhortation: — 
** Gentlemen, when I remain no longer with 
you, and when you have another govern- 
ment, it will become you to attach your- 
selves to it frankly, and serve it as faithfully 
as yon have aerved me. I request, and 
even command you to do this j therefore, 
all who desire leave to ro to Paris have my 
permission to do so, and those who remain 
nere will do well to send in their adhesion 
to the government of the Bourbons." Yet, 
while Piapoleon used this manful and be- 
coming language to his followers, on the 
subject of the change of government, it is 
clear that there lurked in nis bosom a per- 
suasion that the Bourbons were surrounded 
with too many difficulties to be able to sur- 
mount them, and that Destiny had still in 
reserve for him a distinguished part in the 
annals of Europe. 

in a private interview with Macdonald, 
vrhose part in the abdication we have men- 
tioned, ho expressed himself warmly satis- 
fied with his conduct, regretting that he had 
not m3re early ktiown nis value, and pro- 
posed ho should accept a parting gift. '' It 
IS only," he said, anticipating the Marei- 
chal'a objections, '' the ^sent of a soldier 
to his comrade." And indeed it was chos- 
en with great delicacy, being a beautiful 



Turkish sabre, which Napoleon had hioMelf 
received from Ibrahim Bey while in EgypL 
Napoleon having now resigned himself 
entirely to his fate, whether for good or 
evil, prepared, on the 2(Hh April, to depart 
for his place of retreat. But first, he had 
the painful task ot bidding farewell to the 
body in the universe most attached to him, 
and to which he was prok>ably roost attach- 
ed,— his celebrated Imperial Guard. Such 
of them as could be collected were drawn 
out before him in review. Some nat-*ral 
tears dropped from hia eyea, « nd his fea- 
tures had tlie marks of stiong emotion 
while reviewing for the last time, aa he 
must then have thought likely, the compan- 
ions of so many victories. He advanced to 
them on horseback, diamounted, and took 
hts solemn leave. " All Europe," he said. 
" had armed against him > France henelf 
had deserted him, and chosen another dy- 
nasty. He might," he said, *' have maintain- 
ed with his soldiers a civil war of yearsy 
but it would have rendered France unhap- 
py. Be faithful," he continued, (and the 
words were remarkable,) '< to the new sove- 
reign whom France has chosen. Do not 
lament my fate ; I will always be happy 
while I know you are so. I could have 
died— nothing was easier — but I will always 
follow the road of honour. I wiU record 
with my pen the deeds we have done to- 
gether. I cannot embrace you all, but I 
embrace your general,"— £he pressed the 
general to his bosom.)—" Bring hither the 
eagl.»," — fhe embraced the standard, and 
conclndoa,)->-" Beloved eagle, may the kisr 
ses I bestow oa you long resound in the 
hearts of the brave !— Adieu, my children^ 
— Adieu, my brave companions, — ^Surroune 
me once more — ^Adieu." Drowinsd in grie^ 
the veteran soldiers heard the fareweR of 
their dethroned leader ; aisha and murmura 
broke from their rankii, but the emotion 
berst out in no threats or remonatnnces. 
They appeared resiffoed to the loss of their 
general, and to yield, like him, to necessity. 



OBAP. ZZi. 

Commiuiktntn appoinUd to escort NapoUon-^Hs Uaou Foniavnhtum on tkt SOdI 
April.— Hit interview with Augereau at Valence.— ISxpreuione qf poptdar didike io- 
warde Napoleon «ik the eouth qf France— Fearefot hispereonal 9e^fet}f.—Hie own aiann, 
agitation, and preea%iHon».—He arrivea at Frefut—and ceiharfcs on board the Un» 
daunted, with the Britith and AuMrian Commi$$ionen.—Arr%9e9 of Elba an4tk i'— 
and landt ol jPorio Ferrc^o. 



Upon his unpleasant journey, Napoleon 
was attended by Bertraiid and Drouet, hon- 
ourably faithful to the adverse fortunes of 
the master who had been their benefactor 
when in prosperity. Four delesates from 
the allied powera accompanied him to his 
new dominions. Their names were,-« Gen- 
eral SchouwalofT, on the part of Russia ; 
the Austrian General Kohlerj Colonel Sir 
Niel Campbell, as representing Great Brit- 
ain: and the General Baron Trachsess 
Waldboursi as the commissioner of Prus- 
•ia. Napoleon received the three firat vrith 
VBuch personal civility, but seemed to resent 



the presence of the representative of Prat^ 
sia, a country which had been at one time 
the subject of his scorn, and alwava of his 
hatred. It galled him that she should as- 
sume an immediato abare in deciding epon 
his fate. 

He received the English oommissioner 
with particular expreeaioas of esteem, say- ^ 
ing he desired to pass to Elba in an Eng- 9 
lish vAsel, and was pleased to have the 
esooH of an Engliah officer. "Your na- 
tion," he said, « has an elevated eharaeter, 
for which I have the bigheet esteem. I de- 
aiied to raise the Fieach people to audi a 
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plteh of Mntiinent, bot: .' He stopt, tnd 

■eemed affected. He ipoke with mach ci- 
^litj to the Auitrian ueneral Kohler, but 
expretMd hiniMir loinewhat bitterlj on 
the subject of Runia. He even hinted to 
the Austrian, that should he not be satisfied 
with his reception in Elba, he miglit possi- 
btj choose to retire to Great Britain ; and 
MkeJ General Kolller, whether he thought 
he would not receire protection from them. 
"Yes, sire," replied the Austrian, "the 
more readily, that your majesty has never 
made war in that country." 

Napoleon proceeded to give a farewell 
audience to the Duke of Bassano, and seem- 
ed nettled when an aide-de-camp, on the 
part of General Bertrand, announced that 
the hour fixed for departing was arrived. 
"Good," he said. '*This is something 
new.— Since when is it that our motions 
have been regulated by the watch of the 
Grand Marescbal T We will not depart till 
It is our pleasure— perhaps we will not de- 
part at all." This, however, was only a 
momentary sally of impatience. 

Napoleon left. Fontainbleau the SOth April 
1814, at eleven o'clock in the morning. 
W% retinue occupied fourteen carriages, 
and itK|uired relays of thirty pairs of post- 
horses. On the journey, at least during its 
commencement, he afl'ected a sort of pub- 
licity, sending for the public authorities of 
towns, and investigating into the state of 
the place, as he was wont to do on former 
eccssions. The cries of Viv VEmptrmr 
were fVeouently heard, and seemrd to give 
him fresh spirits. On the other hand, the 
mayors and subprefects, whom he interro- 
gated concerning the decay of many of the 
towns, displessed him by ascribing the symp- 
toms of dilapidation to the war, or the con- 
scription ; and in several places the people 
wore the white cockade, and insulted his 
passage with shouts of Vtos Is Roi. 

In a small barrack near Valence, Napole- 
on, upon 24th April, met Augerean, his old 
companion in the campaigns of Italy, and 
in some degree his tutor in the art of war. 
The Mareschal had resented some of the 
reflections which occurred in the bulletins, 
censuring his operations for the protection 
of Lyons. When, therefore, he issued a 
proclamation to his ennv, on the recent 
change, he announced Napoleon ss one 
who hod brought on his own ruin, and yet 
dared not die. An angry interview took 
place, and the following words ore said to 
have been exchanged between them :-»'< I 
have thy proclamation," said Napoleon. 
•'Thou hast betrayed me."— "Sire,'' replied 
the Maresehal, " it is yoo who have be- 
trayed France and the army, by sacrificing 
both 10 a frantic spirit of ambition."— " Thou' 
bast chosen thyself a new master," said 
Napoleon.—" 1 have no account to render 
to yon on that score," replied the general. 
.— " Thou hast no courage," replied Buona- 
psrte. — " 'TIS thou hast none," renlied the 
general ; and turned his back, without any 
mark of respect, on his late OMster.* 



At Montelimart, the exiled Emperor 
heard the last expressions of regard afid 
sympathy. He was now approaching Prov- 
ence, a region of which he had never pos* 
sessed the aflfections, and was greeted with 
execrations and cries of,—" Perish the l^'- 
rant" — ^"Down with the butcher of onr 
children !" Matters looked worse as they 
advanced. On Monday, Sdth April, when 
Sir Niel Campbell, liaving set out before 
Napoleon, arrived at Avignon, the oflicer 
upon ffuani anxiously inquired if the escort 
attending the Emperor was of strength suf- 
ficient to resist a popular distuibance, which 
was already on foot at the news of his arri- 
val. The English commissioner entreated 
him to protect the passage of Napoleon by 
every means possible. It was affreed that 
the fresh horses should b« posted at a dif- ' 
ferent quarter of the town from that where 
it was natural to have expected the change. 
Yet the mob discovered and surroun^d 
them, and it was with difficulty that Napo- 
leon was saved from popular fury. Similar 
dangers attended him elsewhere, and, in or- 
der to avoid assassination, the Ex-Emperor 
of France was obliged to disguise himself, 
as a postillion, or a domestic, anxiously al- 
tering from time to time the mode of his 
dress ; ordering the servanti to smoke in 
his presence ; and inviting the commission- 
ers, who travelled with him^ to whistle or 
sing, that the incensed people might sot be 
aware who was in the carriage. *At Or- 
gon, the mob brought before him his own 
effigy dabbled with blood, and stopped hie 
carnage till they displayed it before hie 
eyes : and, in snort, from Avignon to Lm 
Cfalade, he was grossly insulted in every 
town and villaoe, and, but for the anxiooa 
interference of the commissioners, he would 
probably have been torn to pieces. The ' 
unkindness of the people seemed to make 
much impression on nim. He even shed 
tears. He showed also more fear of as- 
sassination than seemed consistent with hie 
spproved courage ; but it must be recol- 
lected, that the danoer was of a new and 
peculiarly horrible description, and calcn- 
latcd to appal many to whom the terrors 
of a field of battle were familiar. The 
bravest soldier might shudder at a death 
like that of the De WitU. At La Calede 
he was eqvally nervous, and exhibited great 
fear of poison. When he reached Aiz, pre- 
cautions were token by detaehments of 
gens d'armes, ss well as by parties of the 
allied troops, to ensure his personal safe- 
ty.* At a chateau called Bouillidou, he 
had an interview with his sister Pauline. 
The curiosity of the lady of the house, and 
two or three families, mode them also find 



• IthMTOiss da Boooaparts, p. 35. Aagmsn psrfaijot on li 
IveianoURppaUioaa. and hod bsso isody to op- 1 have dstsiled. 



poM Bnonaparts on the day hs dbaolTed ths Lt- 
f blativo Body. Ho rakmittad to him daring his 
r«iffo, but waf a iOToro osnnusr of his exeoSBtvs 
loT« of eonqoost 

• Thii, iDdeed, had boon prsviomly arTsntsd* 
at troop* io oonsiderablo nuonbart were potted for 
hit protection at Grenoble, Gap, and Biateton. be-^ 
log the road bv wblch he wai expected to Save 
travelled : bat, perbapt with a view to uy an es- 
peiimot on hit popolarity. be took the roots wm 
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r to Ail pmMBoe. The? isw a 

rtloBMO in an AuatrMn uaifonn. "Whon 
you wish to aee, ladies t"->" The Cm- 
perar Napoleon/'— "I. am Napoleon/' — 
'< You jest, sir/' raplied the ladies.—" What! 
1 sQppooe you expected to see roe look more 
Mischievous T Oh yes— confess that, since 
fortune is adverse to me, I moat look like a 
mseal, a miacreant, a hrigand. But do you 
kttowhow all thip has happened f Merely 
becauae I wished to place France above 
England." 

At length he arrived at Frejus, the very 
port that received htm, when, coming from 
E^pt, he was on the verge of commenc- 
iag tiiat astonishing career, now «boat to 
ternunate, to all earthly appearance, at the 
i«ry point from which be had started. He 
ahat bimself up in a aolitary apartment, 
wbteh be traversed with impatieift and 
haety atept, sometimes pausing to watch 
from the window the arrival of the vessels, 
•ne of which was to transport him from 
France, as it then seemed, for ever. The 
French frigate, the Dryade, and a brig call- 
ed tiie Inconstant, bad come from Toolon 
to Fr^us, and lay ready to perform thisdu- 
Vr, But, reluctant nerbaps to sail under the 
Bouibon flag, Napoleon preferred emburk- 
iag on faoai^ his Britannic Maiesty's ship 
*Jie Undsnnted, commanded by Captain 
Ifaher. This vessel being placed at the di- 
wetion of the British commissioner. Sir 
Jttel Campbell, be readiljr acquiesced in 
Napoleon'a wish to have his passage in her 
to Elba. It was eleven at ntfflit on the SBth 
mn he finally embarked, under a aalute of 
torenty-one ^ns. ** Adieu, Cesar, and his 
Ibrtnne,'^ said the Ressiaa envoy. The 
Austrian and British commissioners accom- 
pnaied him on his voyage.* 

During the passage, Baonap-jle eeemed 
to recover his spirits, and conversed with 
^Mit frankness and ease with Cac>tain Ush- 
er sad Sir Niel Campbell. The subject 
ahiefly led to high-coloured atatemenU of 
Ibe adiemes whiob he had been compelled 
to leave uaesecuted, with severe atrictures 
OB hia enemies, and ranch contempt for 
'^''~ means of opposition. The following 

■cu'an are amusing, and, so far aa we 
r, have never appeariad : — 
Htf was Inquisitive about the discipline 
•f the vessel, which he commended highly, 
but assured Captain Usher, that had his 
power lasted for five yeara longer, he would 
huve had three hundred aail of the line, 
detain Uaher naturally asked how thev 
wore to be maaned. Napoleon replied, 
that he had resolved oq^ naval conscription 
Jn all the sea-ports and sea-coast frontier of 



pnrHcu 
iinow. 



* Tho Priuaion ConuniMioner wrote an aoeoant 
of tfaoir Journor, called Itioerairo de Bonaparte, 
ioaqtt*AM0 ombn^uomont tt Frejm, Pkrl*, 1815; 
7'lic faeU are amiUy confirmofl by tlie account* of 
«iif A>lk>w-triiTellora. Napolojn alwayi roclionod 
Iks iiamphlot of GMiora TruokscM WaMbtNirc. 
VBfeilier with the aeoouot U Do Prmlt*! Embassy 
to Poland, as tho worka cakalatod to do him moat 
injury. fWhaoa be wai senilble that during this 
launioy ha liad behaved beneath the character of a 
hero, or perbapa bo dialikod the publication of .de- 
taila|Which infbrred hb extrsnw onpupularHy In 
the South Qi FraoM* 



France, which would man his fleet, which 
waa to be exercised in the Zuyder Zee, 
until fit for going to the open sea. The 
Britiah ofiicer scarce eoppressed a smile 
as he replied, that tlie marine conscript! 
would make a sorry figure in a galo of wind. 
To the Austrian envoy. Napoleon's con* 
stant subject was the enlarsod power of 
Russia, which^ if she could by any means 
unite Poland into a healthful and integral 
part of h#r army, would, he stated, over* 
whelm Eoro(>e. 

On a subsequent occasion, the Emperor 
favoured bis auditors with a new and curi- 
ous history of the renewal of the war with 
England. According to this edition, tho 
Isle of Malta was a mere pretext. Shortly 
after the peace of Amiens, he said, Mr. 
Addington, then the English Friroe Minis- 
ter, proposed to him a renewal of Mr.Pitt'e 
commercial treaty with France ; but that 
he. Napoleon, desirous to encourage tho 
interior industry of France, hsd refused to 
enter into such a treaty, excepting upon 
terms of reciprocity ; namely, that if France 
received so many millions of English im- 
port, England was to be obl<ged to take in 
return the same quantity of French produc* 
tions. These terms were declined by Mr. 
Addington, on which Napoleon declared 
there should be no treaty at all, unless his 
principles were adopted. " Then," replied 
Mr. Addingti>n, as <)uo|ed bv Buonaparte, 
" there must be hostilities ; for, unless tho 
people of England have tho advantages of 
commerce on the terms they are accustom* 
ed to, they will force me to declare war ''-« 
And the war took place accordingly, of 
which he again averred, England's determl* 
nation to recover tho advantagca of tho 
treaty of commerce between Veigenneo 
and Fitt, waa the real cause. 

" JVote," he continued, kindling as bo 
apoke, " Eagland has no power which can 
oppose her system. She can pursue it 
without limita. There will be a treaty on 
very unequal terms, which will not anord 
due encouragement to the manufactures of 
France. The Bourbons are poor devila — " 
he checked himself, "they ate Gsand 
Seigneurs, content to retorn to their estates 
and draw their rente ; but if the people of 
France see that, and become discontented^ 
the Bourbons will be turned off in six 
months." He seemed again to recollect 
himself like one who thinks he haa spokoa 
too much, and was perceptibly more re- 
served for the rest of the day. 

This carious eboliltieo was concocted 
according to Napoleon'a peculiar manner 
of blendiiw what might be true in hia nar- 
rative, with what was intended to forward 
his own purpose, and mingling it with so 
much falsehood and delusion, that it re* 
sembled what the English poet aays of tho 
Catholio Plot, 

•* Boons trath tlieie waa, but aiixM and dashM 
with lies." 

It is probable that, after the peace of Ami- 
ens, Lord Sidmouth might have wished to 
renew the commercial treaty j but it is ab- 
solutely fUso that Napoloon'a declining to 
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do to h«d m effect vpon the renewsl of 
bo«tilitte«. Hia prophecy that his own 
downTall would be followed by the Engtith 
ttfguig upon France a diiadvantageoot com* 
mereial treaty, baa proved equally falae ; 
md it if singular enough that he who, on 
board the Umiaunted, declared, that enter- 
ing into such a measure would be the de- 
ttniction of the Bourbons, should, while at 
8t Helena, ridicule and censure Lord Cas- 
tlereagh for not having secured to Britain 
that commercial supremacy, the granting 
of which he had represented as the probable 
etnse of such a result. Thus did his eolour- 
ing, if not his facts, chan^ according to the 
Voo4 of the moment. 

While on board the Undaunted, Napole- 
on spoke with great freedom of the facility 
with which he bad outwitted and defeated 
the allies durins the last campaign. ** The 
Silesian army,'' he said, "had given him 
moat trouble. The old devil, Blucher, was 
no sooner defeated than he was t^rilltnjj to 
fight again." But be considered his vieto- 
rv over Schwartzenberg as certain, save for 
toe defection of Marmont. Much more he 
•aid, with |^eat apparent frankness, and 
■eemed desirous to moke himself in every 
"Aspect agreeable to his companions on 
oard. Even the seamen, who at first re- 
arded him with wonder, mixed with sus- 
. cion, did not escape the charm of his afTa- 
jility, by which Ihcy were soon won over, 
ill exceptinff the boatswain Hinton, a tar 
3f the old school, who could never hear the 
Emperor's praises without muttering the 
irulj^ but expressive phrase, " Hummtg."* 
With the same good-humour. Napoleon 
admitted any slight jest which might be 
passed, even at bis own expense. When 
off Corsica, he proposed that Ctmtain Usher 
should fire a gun to bring to a nshing-boat, 
from which be hoped to hear some news. 
Captain Usher excused himself, saying, 
such an act of hostility towarda a neu^'al 

*The hoHMt boattfwmin, bowvvnf, eould ondsr- 
stand and ralae what was lolid in Napokon'* mer- 
it*. As Im bad ta raiurn thank* in tbo name of 
the •'.lip** companVf for SOO Ionia with which the 
Bmporor preseoted them, ho wUhod */ kU honour 
good l«auh, and better luck the next time.*' 



wonl<! tfnMfionoKjre her, in diraet t 

diction of Napoleon's doctrine concerning 
the rights of nations. The Emperor laugh- 
ed heartily. At anether time, he amused 
himself^j supposing what adrairnbJe cari- 
catures his voyage would give rise to in 
London. He seemed wondeifniiy faniUar 
with that species of satire, thon^li so pecn- 
fiarly Enriish. '^ 

Upon the 4tb of Mar, when they arrived 
within siffht of Porte Ferrajo, the prineipat 
town of Elba, which has a very fine har- 
bour, they found the island in some eonfn- 
sion. Tne inhabitants had been reeenfhr 
in a state of insurrection against the Frenen, 
which had been quieted by the governor 
and the troops giving in their adheaion to 
the Bourbon government. This state ef 
things naturailv increased Napoleon's m- 
prehensions, which had never entirely eon- 
sided since the dangers he underwent in 
Provence. Even on board the Undaunte4, 
he had requested that a sergeant of matinee 
miffht sleep each night on the onteido 
of nis cabin-door, « tmsty domestie also 
mounting guard within. 'He now ehowed 
some unwillingness, when they made the 



island^ to the ship mttniiig rioht noder the 
battenes ; and when he nrat landed in tiio 
morning, it was at an early honr, and in dis- 
guise, having previously obtuned fromCap^ 
tain Usher, a sergeanfe party of marines to 
attend him. 

Having returned on board «e breaMhsC, 
after his incognito tisit to his island^ the 
Emperor of Elba, as he may now be stvled, 
went on shore in form, abont two e'dook, 
with the commissioners, receiving, at leav- 
ing the Undaunted, a royal salute. On the 
beach, he was receiveo bv the governor, 
prefect, and other official peraooa, with 
such means of honour as they posna s s c d, 
who conducted him to the Hotel-de-Ville 
in procession, oreeeded by a-wreCehed band 
of fiddlers. The people welcomed him 
with many shouts. The name of Buon»-. 
parte had been unpdpnlar among them tm 
Emperor of France, out they aoticioatell 
considerable advantages from his reeideneo 
among them as their own particular sove- 
reign. 



OHAP. ZZiZ. 

Bha-^Napoltont mod* qf life and occupation thcrt. — ^ffkctt produced by hif rcoidmee 
Bi Elba upon the adjoining Kingdom of Italy. —He m viaUed by hie Mothtt and As 
Pfineen Pauline-'and by a PoUah Lady.^Sir Mel Campbett the only Commiteioner 
^ft at Elba.—Xapoleon^a Convereotione on the Stake of Europe.— IJie pecuniary 

\ Jh^uUiee—and /tare qf Auaannation— Hie iwipatience under then eemeee ^eom- 
ptaint.—MoUey nature of hit Coxtrt—He withdrawe him te^ within CouH-foruu /^rgm 
iatereowne vith Sir Niel Campbelt.Symiptoma i^eome approaching crieie.—A pmrt 
s/' the Old Guard di$banded, who return to France.— Napoleon eecape»from BIbm.— 
Fruitteu pureuit by Sir JVisI CampbeU. 



TaLBA, to the limits of which the mighty 
empire of Napoleon wns now contracted, is 
an uland opposite to the coast of Tuscany, 
about stxtv miles in circumference. The 
Air is hekithy, excepting in the neighboor- 
beod of the salt marshes. The country is 
Vol. 11/ M % 



mountainous, and, having all tiie i^orid ve- 
^tation of Italy, is. In general, of a roman- 
tic character. It produces Ktne gtnin, bni 
exporU a considerable quantity m wlnee ) 
and its iron ore has been famona sinoo Ihn 
dayi of VirgU, who desenbos £Hm aa, 
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There are alto other mineral prodoctioDt. 
The island boaaU two good harboim, and ia 
liberalW productive of vinea, olivea, fniiU 
aod maiae. Perhapa, if an empire could be 
•uppoaed to exiat within auch a brief apace. 
Elba potaetaet ao much both of beaatj and 
variety, aa miffbt conatitute the scene of a 
■ummer-Bight'il dream of sovereigntr. Bao- 
aaparte teemed to lend hintelf to the illu- 
sion, aa, accompanied by Sir Niel Camp- 
bell, he rode in hia usual exploring mood, 
•roand the ahorea of hia little ttste. He 
did not fail to visit the iron mines, and be- 
informed the annual produce was 500,- 
fnnct. "Thete then," he said. " are 

e/' But being reminded that he had 

conferred that revenue on the Legion of 
JHononr, he exclaimed, ''Where was ngr 
liead when I gave such a grant ! But I have 
made many foolish decrees of that sort." 

One or two of the poorer data of inhabit- 
ants knelt, and even prottrated themselves 
when they met him. He seemed disgust- 
ed, and impnted this humiliating degree of 
abaaement to the wretchedness of their ed- 
Bcation, under the auspices cf the monks. 
On theae eieursions he showed the same 
apprehension of assassination which had 
mmed his journey to Frejus. Two cour- 
iers, well armed, rode before hipa, and ex- 
amined every suspicious spot. But as be 
elimbed a monntam above Ferrmjo, and saw 
the ocean approach its feet in almost every 
direction, tne expreaaion broke from htm, 
accompanied with a good-humoured smile, 
''It must be confeaaed my isle is very 
little." 

He professed, however, to be perfectly 
resigned to his fate : often spoke or himself 
as a man politically dead, ana claimed credit 
for what lie said upon public affaira, as hav- 
ing no remaining intereit in them. He pro- 
fetted hit tntentiont were, to devote him- 
self eiclnsively to science and literature. 
At other timaa. be said he would live in his 
.little island, like a Justice of Peace in a 
country town in England. 

The character of Napoleon, however, was 
little known to himself, if he seriously 
thonght that hit rettless and powerful mind 
could be aatia6ed with the investigation of 
abatract troths, or amused by the leisure of 
literary reaearch. He compared his abdi- 
cation to that of Charles V., forgetting that 
the Auttrian Emperor'a retreat was volun- 
tary, that he had a torn towarda mechanical 
parauits, and that even with these means 
of aolace, Charlet became discontented 
with his retirement. The character of Buo- 
naparte waa, on the contrary, singularly 
opposed to a state of seclusion. His pro- 
pensities continued to be exactly of the 
same description at Elba, which hod so 
long terrified and disquieted F.ttrope. To 
change the external face of what was around 
. him ; to imagine eitensive alterations, 
without sccnrately considering the meacfl 
by which they were to be accomplished ; 
to work within his petty province such al- 
terations aa its limits permitted ; to resume, 
igk short, upcn a smal; scale, those changes 



whkh be had attempted upon that whi«li 
was most nasffnificent t to apply to Elba the 
system of policy Fhicn he hod exercised so 
long in Europe, was the only mode in which 
he seems to nave found amusement and es- 
erciae for the impatient energies of a teaa- 
per accnatomed from hia early youth to 
work apoa others, but apt to become lethar- 
gic, svllea, and discontented, when it was 
compelled, for want of other exerciae, to 
recoil upon itaelf. 

During the firat two or three weeka of hie 
residence in the island of Elba, Napoleon 
had already planned improvemente, or al- 
terations ana innevationa at least, whidi, 
had they been to be carried into execntiott 
with the meana which he potaeased, wonld 
have perhaps tsken his lifetime to execute^ 
It waa no wonder, indeed, accuatomed ss 
he had been to speak the word, and to be 
obeyed, and to consider the improvements 
which he meditated ss those which became 
the hesd of a great empire, that he should 
not hove been able to recollect that his 
present operations respected a petty islet, 
where magnificence was to be limited, not 
only bv utility, but by the want of funds. 

In the course of ^two or three days' trav- 
elling with the same rapidity which char- 
acterised his movements in his frequent 
progresses through France, and showins the 
same impatience of rest or delay, Napoleon 
had visited every spot in his little island, 
mines, woods, salt-marahes, horboon, for- 
tifications, and whatever waa worthy of an 
instant's consideration, and had meditated 
improvements and innovations respecting 
every one of them. Till he had done this 
he was impatient of rest, and having done 
so he lacked occupation. 

One of his fint, and perhaps most chaiac- 
teristic proposals, was to aggrandise and 
extend his Liliputian dominiooa by occupsr 
tion of an uninhabited ialand, called Riano- 
sa, which had been left desolate on account 
of the frequent descents of the corsaira. 
He sent thirty of his guards, with ton of the 
independent company belonging to the isl- 
and, upon this expedition — (what a contrast 
to tnose which he had formerly directed !) 
sketched out a plan of fortifications, and 
remarked, with complacency, "Europe 
will say tnat I have already mode a con- 
quest." 

In an incredibly short time Napoleon had 
also plsnned several roads, had contrived 
means to convey water from the mountoins 
to Porto Ferrajo, designed two palaces, 
one for the country, the other in the cit^. a 
separate mansion for his sister Paulme, 
stables for one hundred and fifty horses, a 
laxarctto, buildings for accommodation of 
the tunny fishery, and salt-works op a new 
construction at Porto Lonsone. The Em- 
peror of Elba proposed, uso, purchasing 
various domaina, and had the price estimat- 
ed ; for the inclination of the proprietor 
waa not reckoned essential to the tnnaac- 
tion. He ended by establishing four places 
of residence in the different quarters of the 
island ; and ss his amusement consisted 
fn constent change and alteration, he trav- 
elled from one to another with the re«tlei»t 
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_ ly which •prian frmn 
ptreh to perch yMDC« it it preTealco firom 



tlie air, its natand element. It 

iesifthe magnitnde of the object 

WM BO^ao mQcb the aabject of hia eonaid- 
«nitioB. piofiding it afforded immediate 
^ acope for employing hia conatant and atimu- 
lated deaire of activitj. Ho waa like tbo 
thoro«gh<lired ffameater, who, deprived of 
the meaaa of depoaiting larve stakea, will 
rather play at amall game than leave the 



Na^eon placed hia court also upon an 
•mbitiona acale, having more reference to 
what he had ao long been, than to what he 
tetaal\y now had been reduced to, m'hile, 
at the aaiM time, the furniture and internal 
neeommodations of the imperial palace 
were meaner by far than thoae of an Eng- 
liah gentleman of ordinary rank.* The 
proclamation of the French governor, on 
reatcniaff hia authority to Napoleon, wat 
well and becomingly ezpreaaed ; but the 
. epiritaal mandate of the Vicar-general Ar- 
ngfai, a relation of Buonaparte'a, which was 
designed to congratulate the people of Elba 
on Mcoming the subjects of the Great Na- 
poleoa» was extremely ludicrous. " Ele- 
vated to the sobiime honour of receivins 
the anointed of the Lord," he described 
the eihaustless wealth which waa to flow 
in upon the people, from the atrangera who 
<Same to looV upon the hero. The exhor- 
tation Bounded as if the isle had become 
the reaidence of some non-descript animal, 
which waa to be shown for money. 

The interior of Napoleon's household, 
though reduced to thirty*five peraons, still 
held the titles, and affected the rank, prop- 
er to an imperial court, of which it will be 
presently aeen the petty sovereign made a 

Clltieal use. He displayed a national.flag, 
ving a red bend dexter in a white field, 
the bend bearing three bees. To dignify 
his capital, having discovered that the an- 
cient name of Porto Fenrajo was Comopoli, 
{i. e. the city of Como,) he commanded it 
to be callea Cosmopoli, or the city of all 
nationa. 

His body-guard, of about 700 infantry and 
SO cavalry, seemed to occupy as much of 
Napoleon's attention aa the Grand Army 
did formerly. They were constantly exer- 
cised, especially in throwing ahot and shells; 
and, in a abort time, ho was obeerved to be 
anxious about obtaining recruits for them. 
Thia waa no difficult matter, where all 
the world had so lately been in arms, and 
engaged in a profession which many, doubt- 
less, for whom a peaceful life hsd few 
charms, laid aaide with regret, and longed 
to resume. 

As early as the month of July 1814, there 
was a considerable degree of fermentation 
In Italy, to which the neighbourhood of 
Elba, the residence of several members of 
the Buonaparte family, and the sovereignty 
of Murat, occasioned a general resort of 
Buonaparte's IViends and admirers. Every 



• On Umm subiscta we aie ooablod to prsMot the 
. BobUa with ao accnrata and iiitorcstina report, 
.drawn op bv Edward Hawko fjockcr, Esq., now 
" iKiaury ofOrsanwieh Hotpftal, 



day thia agitation iacraaaad, aad varioaa 
arU were resorted to for disseminating a 
prospect of Napoleon'a future mtum to 
power. Sundry partiea of recniiu came 
over to Elba from Italy to enliat in hia 
guarda, and two peraoaa employed in thia 
service were arrested at Leghora, in whoae 
possession were found written lists, oon- 
Uining the names of several hundred per- 
sons willing to serve Napoleon. The ape- 
ciea of ferment and discontent thus prodnc- j 
ed in Italy, waa much increased by the im- | 
politic conduct of Prince Roapiglioai, the 
civil ffovernor of Tuscany, who re-estab- 
lished in their full force evoiy form ' aad 
regulation formerly practiaed under the 
Dukes of Tuscany, broke up the eatabliah- 
ment of the Museum', which had been in- 
stituted by Buonaparte'a aister, and while 
he returned to all the abaurditiea of the old 
government, relaxed none of the impoata 
which the French had laid on. 

Napoleon'a conduct towards the refngeea 
who found their way to Elba, may be judged 
from the following sketch. On the 11th of 
July, Colombooi, commandant of a battal- 
ion of the 4th regiment of the line in Italy, 
was presented to the Emperor aa newly ar- 
rived. "Well, Colomboni, yourboaineaa 
in Elba t"— " First, to pay iny doty to yonr 
Majeaty y aecondly, to offer myaelf to cairy 
a musket amon^ your guarda."—" That la 
too low a situation, yon muat have aome- 
thiog better," aaid Napoleon ) and instantlv 
named htm to an appointment of 190O 
francs yearly, though it appears the Empe- 
ror himself was then in great diatress for 
money. 

About the middle of anmmer, Napeleea 
waa^siled by his mother, and his sbter tha 
Princess Pauline. At tnia time, too. ha 
seems to have expected to be rejoined by 
his wife Maria Loniaa, who, it was salo, 
waa coming to take poaaesaion of her Ital- 
ian dominioaa. Their separatioa, with tha 
incidents which happened before Paiia. 
was the only subject on which he appeared 
to lose temper, upon these topioa ne ased 
Ptrooff and violent language. He aaid. that 
interdicting him intercourse with hia wife 
and aon, excited universal reprobation at 
Vienna^that no anch instaaca of inhninan- 
ity and injustice could be pointed oat in 
modern times— that the Empreis • waa da- 
Uined a prisoner, an orderly officer eon- 
atantly attending upon her— finally, that 
ahe had been given to underatand befcm 
she left Orleans, that ahe waa to obtain part 
mission to join him at the island of ETIba, 
thou|(h it waa now denied her. It was 
possible, he proceeded, to see a *hi%da of 
policy, thoogn none whatever of jualica, in 
thia separation. Austria had meant to anlla 
the child of her sovarei^ with the Emperor 
of France, but wss desirous of breaking aff 
the connexion with the Emperor of Elba, 
aa it might be apprehended that the reapact 
due to the dangnter of the Hooae of Haps- 
burg would, had ahe reaided with her bua 
band, have reflected too much lustre on ttk% 
abdicated sovereign. 

The Austrian commiaaioner, Geaefal Koh<. 
lar, on the other haad, iasisted that Iha aap^ 
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tntioB iDok place br Hie EmpreM Maria 
LooiaaSi conaant, and evaii at h«r raqoaat} 
and hinted that Napoleon'a daaire to hare 
her soeiety waa dictated bj other fbeiinga 
than tboae of domeatic affection. Bntallow- 
iag that Napoleon'a Tiewa in ao eameaCly 
deciriBK the company of hie wife might be 
pditteal, we can aee neither ioatioe nor rea- 
•on in felhaing a reoaeot, whioh would hare 
' * ' afeioa e< 



been mnled Co afel 
portaQoa« 

We have «ot thought it neeeaaary to dia> 
taib the narrative of important OTonta by 
noticing detaila which beloag rather to ro- 
HHutee I but aa we are now treating of Na- 
poleon hi hia BMre private character, a 
myateriona cirenmatance may be mention- 
ed. Aboot the end of Augnat 1814, a lady 
amved at the lale of Elba, ftom Leghoni, 
with a boy about live or aia jewn old. She 
wai received by Napoleon with neat atten- 
tioD, but at the aame time with aa air of 
mucn eeerecy, and waa lodged in a email 
and vary retired villa, in the moat feaaote 
comer of the ialand ; from whence, after 
remaining two dcya, ahe re-embarlied for 
Naplea. The Elbeae naturally concluded 
that tMa araat have been the Emprem Ma- 
ria Louiaa and her eon. But the nidivtdoal 
waa known bjr thoae near Napoleoa'a peraon 
to be a Poliah lady from Wanaw, and the 
i>oy waa the eivpring of an intrigue betwixt 
her and Napoleon aeveral yean before. 
TIm cauae of lier apeed^ departure might 
be delicacy towarda Maria Loniaa, and the 
fear of aiordiag the Court of Vienna a pre- 
text fer continuiog the aeparation of which 
Napoleon complained. In fact, the Aua- 
triaaa, in defence of their own conduct, 
imput e d inegularitiea to that of Booaa- 
parte $ but the truth of theae chargea would 
be no ediiyiiig rabiect of inveatigation. 

About the middle of May, Baron Kohler 
teok ferawell of Napdeoa, to return to Vi- 
He waa an Auatriao general of rank 



and reputation j a particnlar .friend and old 
aohool'ffellofw of Prince Schwartaenberg. 
The acene of Napoleon'a parting with thii 
gendemoi waa quite pathetic on the Empe- 
aor'a aide. He wept aa he embraced Gene- 
ral Kohler, aad ebtreatod him to procure, 
if poaaible, Ma TOHittion with hia wife and 
ehild^oaUad htm the preaerver of hia life. 
—regre t t e d hia pover^, whieb pnvented 
hia beatowiog on him aoaae valuable token 
of remeBBbrance— finally, folding the Ana- 
tries genenl in hia urma, he held him there 
for aome time, repeatinffexpreaaiona of the 
warmeet attachment. Thia aenaibiltty ex- 
ietod all upon one aide : for an Englifh 
gentleman who witneaMd thia acene, hav- 
ing aaked Kohler afterwarda what he waa 
thmking of while loched in the Emperor'a 
^mbnt99^*Oe Judaa lacariot,'' ana wared 
Ihe Aualrian 

After the departure of Baron Kohler, 
Colonel Sir Niel Campbell waa the only 
one of the Ibur commiaaionen who contio- 
ued to leUMin at Elba by orders of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet. It waa diillcult to aay what 
hia oAce really waa, or what were hia in- 
alfuetiooa. He had neither power, tKle, 
•or tteaaa, to iateifere with Napoleon'a 



■otiona. TIm Empeitif had been raue^ 
niaed by a treaty— wiae or fooliah, it wan 
too late to aak— as an independent eovn- 
reign. It was, therefore, only aa ao envogr 
that Sir Niel Campbell cooM be permitied 
to leeide at hia court f and aa an envoy alao, 
not of the naual character, for aettling af- 
feira concerning the court from which he 
waa deapatched; but in a capacity not gen- 
erally avowed, the ofice, namelY, of ob- 
nerving the conduct of that at vhicn he waa 
sent to reside. In fact. Sir Niel Campbell 
had no direct or oatenaiblo aituation what- 
ever, and of thia the Fnnich mtoiater of 
Elba aoon took advantage. Drouet, the 
Governor of Porto Ferraio, made aucfa 
particular iaquiriea into the character as- 
snmed by the British env^, and the lensth 
of his stay, aa obliged the latter to aay that 
his orders were to remain in Elba tilt the 
breaking up of the Congress, which was 
now settling the affittn of Europe ; but if 
hia ordeYa snould direct him to contione 
there after that period, he would apply to 
have his situation placed on aome reco^iz- 
ed public footiag, which he did not doubt 



would be reapecti 

Napoleon did not oppoae or murmur at 
the continued, though eoni vocal, residence 
of Sir Niel Campbell at Elba ; he affectcif , 



on the contrary, to be pleaaed with it. Ftir 
a conaiderable time be even aconed u» 
seek the society of the British envoy, h«ia 
ftequent intercoerae with him, and con- 
versed with apparent confidence upon pub- 
lic affairs. The notea of such conversaciona 
are now before uaj and though it Is, on the 
one hand, evident that Napoleon's expret- 
aiona were arranged, generally speaking, on 
a premeditated plan, yet, on the other, it ia 
equally certain, that hia ardent tcmpera- 

gient, when once engaged in diacourse, led 
im to discover more of hia own private 
thooghta than he would on oool reflection 
have suffered to escape him. 

On the 16th September 1814^ for exam- 
ple. Sir Niel Campbell had an audience of 
three houra, during which. Napoleon, with 
his habitual impatience era sedentary pos- 
ture, walked from one end of the room to 
the other, and talked incessaatly. He waa 
happy, he said, that Sir Niel remained in 
Elba, powrrontpn te ekimtrt, (to deatroy, 
namely, the idea that he, BuooapaKe, had 
further intention of disturbing the peace of 
Europe.l ** I think," he cootinued, " of 
nothiuff beyond the verge of my little ielea. 
I could have supported the war for twenty 
years, if I had choaen. I am now a de c e a a* 
ed peraon, occupied with nothing but my 
femily, my retreat, my house, my cowv, 
and my poultry." He then q>oke in the 
higfaeat terma of the Eaglidi character, prq- 
teating it had alwaya bad his sincere adasi- 
retion, notwithatandittg the abuae directed 
against it in his name. He reqneated the 
British envo^ to lose no time in procuring 
him an English Grammar. — ^It is a pity Mr. 
Hinton, the boatewain, wsa not preaent, to 
have accompanied thia eulogy with hia fe- 
voorite ejaculation. 

In the rest of the eonversatioa the Elbene 
Emperor waa probably oMwe ecriona* lie 
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laqnived with jft ifw e n tAar Clw real iteta 
of France. Sir Niel Campbell informed 
him that all the inf«rmatioD he bad beeo 
able to collect, aaeribed great wivdorn aod 
noderatioo to the aoveteign and govem- 
ment; but allowed that tboae who had lost 
good appointments, the phaonera of war 
who haa returned from abroad, aod great 
part of the army who- remained embodied, 
were still attached to Napoleon. In an- 
awer, Buonaparte seemed to admit the sta^ 
bilitv of the throne, supported as it waa by 
the Afareacbala and great officers ; but he 
derided the idea of affording France the 
benefit of a free conatitotion. He said, the 
attempt to imitate that of Great Britain was 
a farce, a caricature. It waa impossible, 
he observed, to imitate the two Houses of 
Fariiamenty for that respectable families 
like those composing the aristocracy of 
England, did not now exist in France. He 
Ulked Witt bitterness of the cession of 
Belgium, and of France being jlepri? ed of 
Antwerp. He himself spoke, he observed, 
as a spectator, without hopes or interest, 
for he nad none ; 4>ut thus tQ have mortified 
the French showed an ignorance of the na- 
tional character. Their chief feeling was 
for pride and glory, and the allies need not 
look forward to a state of satisfaction and 
tranqoniity under such circumataneea as 
France was now placed in. ** The French/' 
he said, " were conquered only by a great 
superiority of number, therefore were not 
humiliated; and the population had not 
suffered to the extent alleged., for he had 
always spared their lives, and exposed those 
•f Italians. Germans, and other toreisners." 
He remaiked that the gratitude of Louis 
XVIII. to. Great Britain was offensive to 
France, and that he waa called in derision 
the King of England's Viceroy. 

In the latter months of 1814, Sir Niel 
Campbell began to become sensible that 
Napoleon deaired to exclude him from hit 
presence aa much as he possibly could, 
without positive rudeness. He rather sud- 
denly entrenched himself within all the 
forms of an im|»erial court j and without 
affording the British envoy any absolute 
cause of complaint, or even any title to re- 
quire explanation, he contrived in a |(reat 
measure, to dettar him from opportnnities 
of conversation. His only opportunity of 
obtaining access to Napoleon was on his 
return from short absencea to Leghorn and 
Florence, when his attendance on the levee 
was matter of etiquette. 

On such occasions, the tenor of Napole- 
on's prophecies wan minatory of the peace 
of Europe. He spoke perMtually of the 
humiliation inflicted upon France, by tak- 
ing from her Belgium and bis favourite ob- 



ing from her Belmi . 

jeet Aotwerpw On the flOth of October, 

while enlarging on these topics, he describ- 

feelings or the nation, say- 



tiarging 
ed the irritdtle 

jmg, everv man in Fimnoe conaidered the 
fthine to be their natural boundary, and no- 



thing coidd alter thia opinion. There wae 
no want, he said, of a population in Franoe. 
martial beyond any other nation, by natural 
disposition, by the consequences of the 
iU volution, and by the iden of glory. l4W- 



I is XIV., aeeordtn^ to his necMBty'aotwHb- 
* standing all the misfortunes he had brought 
upon the nation, was still beloved, on ac- 
count of the eclat of hia victoriea, and the 
magnificence of his court. The battle of 
Rosbach had brought about the Revolution. 
Louia XV J II. totally mistook the character 
of the French in supposing, that either by 
ari^ment, or by reasoning, or indulging them 
with a free constitution, he could induce 
them to sink into a state of peaceful indus- 
try. He insisted that the I>uke of Wel- 
lington's presence at Paris was an insult on 
the French nation 3 that very strong dis- 
cord prevailed in the country, and that the 
King had but few frienda, either in the army 
or among the people. Perhape tho King 
might try to get rid of a part of the army by 
sending them to Saint Domingo, but that, 
he observed, would be soon seen through 3 
he himself liad made a melancholy tnal, 
with the loss of 30,000 men, which had prov- 
ed tlie inutility of such expeditions. 

He then cheeked himself, and endeavour- 
ed to show that he had no personal feel- 
ing or expecution from the revolutions he 
foretold. " 1 am a deceased man," he said j 
" I waa bom a soldier $ I have mounted a 
throne; 1 have descended ftomit; I am 
prepared for any fate. They may transport 
me to a difetant ahore, or they may put me 
to death here ; I will spread my bosom open 
to the poniard. When merely (Sencral 
Bnonapske, I had property of rav own ac- 
quiring—I am now deprived of all." 

On another occasion, he described the 
ferment in Franoe, which he said be had 
learned from the correspondence of his 
fluards with their native country, and so far 
forgot the character of a defunct person, aa 
to say plainly, that tho preaent dissffectioo 
would break out with all the fury of the for- 
mer revolution, and require his own resur- 
rection. " For iheii,*' he added, " the sove- 
reigns of Europe will soon find it necessa- 
ry, for their own repose, to call on me to 
tranquillixe matters.** 

This species of conversation was perhaps 
the beat which could have been adopted, to 
conceal his secret purpose from the British 
commissioner. Sir Niel Campbell, though 
not without entertaining suspiciona, judged 
it, upon the whole, unlikely that he medi- 
tated anything eooentric, unless a temptina 
opening ahouM present itself on the p^ of 
France or Italy. 

Napoleon held the same species of lai^ 
^nage to others as well as the British ree- 
ident. He was affable, and even cordial, 
<in appearance,! to the numerous atranoem 
whom curioaity led to visit him j spoke of hia 
retirement ss Dioclesian might have done in 
the gardena of Salonica ; seemed to eensid* 

his political career as ended, and to he 
now chiefly anxious to explain soch paean- 
gea of his life as met the harsh eonstructimi 
of the world. In giviqg free and easy n»- 
swern to those who conversed with him, 
and eapeciaUy to Engliahmen of rank, 
Buonaparte found a ready meane of o«a»- 
munieatiAg to the public such explanatiooe 
ooneeming hia past life, as were best eai- 
eaUted to serf* hie wishes. In these hp 
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ptSliited iMteid of denying:, the •cbeme of 
poisoning' his prisoner! in Syria, the mnt- 
iacre at Jaffa, the murder or the Duke 
D'Engfaien, and other enormitiea. An em> 
peror, a conqueror, retired from war, and se- 
questered from power, must be favourably 
listened to by those wno have the romantic 
pleasure of hearing him plead his own 
-cause. Milder editions of his measures be- 
gan to be circulated in Europe, and, in the 
curiosity to see and admire the captive 
sovereign, men forffotthe ravages which he 
had committed while at liberty. 

As Uie winter approached, a change was 
discernible in Napoleon'iynanners and hab- 
its. The alterations whifli he had planned 
in the island no longer gave him the same 
interest ; he renounced, from time ta time, 
the severe exercise in which he had at first 
indulged, used a carriage rather than his 
horse, and sunk occasionally into fits of deep 
contemplation, mingled with gloomy anx- 
iety. 

He became, dso, subjected to uneasiness 
to which he had hitherto been a stranger, 
. being that arising from pecuniary inconven- 
iences. He hail plunged into expenses with 
imprudent easemess, and without weighing 
the amount or his resources ^inst the cost 
of the proposed alterations. The ready mo- 
ney Which he brought from France seems 
to have been soon exhausted, and to raise 
supplies, he commanded the inhabitants of 
his island to pay up, in the month of June, 
the contributions of the last year. This 
produced petitions, personal solicitations, 
and discontent. It was represented to him, 
that, so poor were the inhabitants of the 
island, in consequence tif want of sale for 
their wine for months past, that the^ would 
be driven to the most extreme straits if the 
requisition should be persisted in. In some 
of the villages, the tax-gatherers of the Em- 
peror were resisted and insulted. Napole- 
on, OR iiis side, sent part of his troops to 
quarter upon the insurgent peasantry, and to 
be supported by them at free cost, till the 
contributions should be paid up. 

Thus, we recognize in his government 
of this miniature state, the same wisdom, 
•nd the same errors, by which Buonaparte 
won and lost the empire of the world. The 
plans of improvements, and internal ameli- 
orations which he formed, were probably 
very good in themselves, but he proceede(l 
to tire execution of that which ne had re- 
solved with too much snd too reckless pre- 
cipitation ; too much of a determination to 
work his own pleasure, and too little con- 
cern for the feelings of others. 

The compositions proving a wenk re- 
source, as they were scarce to be extracted 
-from the miserable islanders. Napoleon had 
recourse to others, which must have been 
peculiarly galling to a man of his haughty 
soirit But as his revenue, so fur as tangi- 
ble, did not exceed 300,000 francs, and his 
expenditure amounted to at least a million, 



of brass artillery to the- Duke ofTaaecoy. 
He disposed, also, of seme property, a lain 
house which had been used as a-bamek, 
and he -went the length of meditating the 
sale of the Town-House at Porto Ferrajo. 

We have said, that Napoleon's impm« 
tience to execute whatsoever plans oeenr« 
red to his fertile imagination, was the origi- 
nal cause of these pecuniary *' ' 



But they are not less to be imputed to the 
unfair and unworthy conduct of the French 
ministry. The French administration were, 
of all others, most intimately bound in con- 
science, honour, and policy, to see the 
treaty of Fontainbleau, as forming the foot- 
stool bv which Louis XVifL mounted hie 
restored throne, distinctly observed to- 
wards Napoleon. The sixUi article of that 
treaty provides an annuity, or revenue of 
two millions five hundred thousand francs, 
to be registered on the Great Book or 
France, and paid without abatement or de- 
duction to Napoleon Buonaparte. This 
annual provision was stipulated by the 
Mareschals, Macdonald «and Ney, as tlie 
price of Napoleon's resignation, and the 
French ministers could not refuse a dec- 
laration of payment without gross injustice 
to Buonaparte, and at the same time a se- 
vere insult to the allied powers. Never- 
theless, far from this pension being paid 
with regularity, wo have seen no evidence 
that Napoleon ever' received a single re- 
mittance to account of it. The Briti^ 
resident observing bow much the Ex-Era^ 
pcror was harassed by pecuniiry straits, 
^ve it, not once but repeatedly, as his opin- 
ion, " that, if these dimenlties pressed up- 
on him much longer, so as to prevent him 
from continuing the external show of a 
court, he was perfectly capable of crossing 
Qver to Piomoino with his troops, or com* 
mitting airf other extravagance." This 
was Sir Niel Campbeirs opinion on 31st 
October 1814, and Lord Castlerea^ m^e 
strons remonstrances on the subject, al- 
though Great Britain was the only power 
among the sllies, who, being no principal 
pnrty to the treaty of Fontainbleau, might 
•nfely have left it to those states who were. 
The French were not ashamed to defend 
their conduct on the technical objection, 
that the pension was not due until the year 
was elapsed; a defence which we must 
consider as evasive, since such a pension 
19 of an alimentary nature, the termly pay- 
ments of which ought to be paid in advance. 
The subject was mentioned again and again 
by Sir r?iel Campbell, but it does not ap- 
pear that the French administration desist- 
ed from a course, which, whether arising 
from a spirit of mean revenge, or Crom ava- 
rice, or from being themselves embarraser 
ed, was at once dishonourable and im- 
politic. 

Other apprehensions agitated Buona- 
parte's mind. He feared the Algerine pi- 
rntes, and requested the interference of 



he was compelled^to lower the allowances j En^Iind in his behalf. He believed, wr 
of most of his retinue ; to reduce the wages | affexted to believe, that Brulart, the Gor- 
of the miners to one-fourth ; toVatse mo- j ernor of Corsica, who bnd been a captiin 
nrv hy the sale of tlic provisions laid up for ' of Chounns. the friend of Georges, Piche- 
the garrisons ; nay, even by soiling a train gru, &c. was sent thither by Louis X VllIUi'^ 
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•dBiniateAtion, for the paipote of baviag 
him aaMMinated, and that fitting igents 
were dispatched from Coniica to Elba for 
that purpose.* Above all he pretended to 
he informed of a deaisn to diapense with 
Ab treaty of Fontaiabfeau, and to remove 
him from his place of refuge, to be im- 
|Hieoned at St. Helena, or St. Lncie. It is 
impoMible that these fears were not alto- 

Sther feigned ; for thoo^ there is not an 
,ta of evidence tending to show that there 
was reason for believing the allies enter- 
tained sQch an unworthy tbousht, yet the 
report was spread very generally through 
France, Italy, and the Mediterranean, and 
was enconraged, doubtless, by those who 
desired once more to place Buonaparte in 
action. He certainly eipressed great am- 
iety on the •subject, sometimes declaring 
he would defen$l his batteries to the last; 
aooMtimes affecting to believe that he was 
to be sent to reside in England, a prospect 
which he pretended not to dislike person- 
ally, while ne held out sufficient reasons to 
prevent the course from beinff adopted. 
''He concluded," he said, " he snould have 
personal liberty, and the means of remov- 
ing prejudices entertained against his char- 
acter, which had not yet been fully cleared 
up \" but ended with the insinuation, that, 
by residing in England, he would hftve 
easier communication with France, where 
there were four of his party to every single 
Bourbonist. And when he had eznaustcd 
these topics, he returned to the complaints 
of the hardship and cruelty of depriving 
him of the society of his wife and cnild. 

While Buonaparte, chafed by poverty, 
and these other subjects of complaint, tor- 
mented too by the restlessness of a mind 
impatient of restraint, gave vent to ezpres- 
aions which excited suspicion, and ought 
to have recommended precaution; hie court 
began to assume a very singular appear- 
eace, quite the opposite of that usually ex- 
hibited in the courti of petty sovereigns 
upon the continent. In tlie latter there is 
'an air of antiquated gravity, which per- 
vades the whole establishment, and en- 
deavours to supply the want of splendour, 
and of real power. The heavy apparatus 
designed for the government of an inde- 
pewMDt state, is applied to the management 
of a fortune not eoual to that of many pri- 
vate gentlemen j the whole coune of busi- 
ness goes slowly and cumbrously on, and so 
that appearances are maintained in the old 



* Duona parte had particular renimn to dread 
Brulart. This Chouan ehior had boon ooe or the 
namhsra who laid down tltoir arma on Napola«>ii 
asramifif the Cooaolate, and who bad bam pamiit- 
tad to roaida at l*aria. A friend of Brulait, atill 
mora obnoxioua than hioiMlfV waa doairoua of bo- 
iiiK permitted to rctarn froin Enslanft, to %vhich he 
had emigrated. He applffd to Napoleon throuf h 
Brnlart, who waa diroeied by the' Emperor to «w- 
eourafe hia friend to come over. ImiMdialeljr on 
Us landing in Franeey he «raa aeiwd and exoeuted. 
Brulart fled to England in^rief and rage, at being 
laade the meana of decojrtng hta friend to death. 
In the height of bb resentment ho wrote a letter to 
Napoleon, threatening him with doath by hia hand. 
The reeollectioa of this ineaaoe atermod Buooa- 
parce, when he found Bndart so near him as 



style of formal grandear, the tovwreigii ud 
his counsellors dream neither of expedi- 
tion, conquest, or any other political object 

The Court of Porto Ferrajo was the re- 
verse of all this. Indeed, the whole place 
was, in one sense, deserving of the name 
of Cosmopoli, which Napoleon wished to 
impose on it. It was like the court of m 
ffreat barrack, filled with military gens- 
d'armes, police officers . of all sorts, reiii- 
gees of every nation, expectants and de- 
pendants upon the court, domestics and ad- 
venturers, all connectea with Buonaparte, 
and holding or expecting some benefit at 
his, hand. Rumours of every kind were 
bussed about through this miscellaneont 
crowd, as thick as motes in sunshine. Sus- 
picious characters appeared, and disappear- 
ed again, without affordina any trace of 
their iourney or object. The port was fill, 
ed with ships from all parte of Italy. This 
indeed waa necessary to supply the island 
with provisions, when crowded with such 
an unusual degree of population ; and, be- 
sides, vessels of all nations visited Porto 
Ferrajo, from the various motives of curi- 
osity or speculation, or being compelled by 
contrary winds. The four armed vessels 
of Napoleon, and seventeen belonging to 
the service of the miners, were constantly 
enaaged in voyages to every part of Italy, 
and brought over or returned to the conti- 
nent, ItaUans, Siciliens, Frenchmen, and 
Greeks, who seemed all active, yet gave 
no reason for their coming or departure. 
Dominico Ettori, a monk who had escaped 
from his convent, and one Theologoe, a 
Greek, were considered as agente of some 
consequence among this group. 

The situation of Sir Niel Campbell wii 
now very embarrassinpf. Napoleon, affect- 
ing to be more tenacious than ever of hie 
dignity, not only excluded the British envoy 
from his own presence, but even threw ob- 
stecles in the way of his visiting his moth- 
er and sister. It was, therefore, only from 
interviews with Napoleon himself tnat ho 
could hope to get any information, and to 
obtain these Sir Niel was, as alreadfy notic- 
ed, oblieed to absent himself from thf 
island of Elba occasionally, which gave 
him an opportunity of desiring an au^Iience, 
as he went away and returned. At such 
times as he remained on the island, he was 
discountenanced, and all attention with- 
drawn from him ; but in a way so artful, as 
to render it impossible for him to make a 
formal complaint, especially as he had no 
avowed official cnaracter, and was some- 
thing in the situation of a guest, whose un- • 
invited intrusion has placed him at his land- 
lord's mercy. 

Symptom's of some approaching catastro- 
phe could not, however, be concealed from 
the British resident. Napoleon had inter- 
views with his mother, af\er which she ^>- 
peared deeply distressed. She was heard 
also to talk of three deputations which ho 
had received from France. It was beside* 
accounted a circumstance of strong suspi- 
cion, that discharges and furlou^s wero 
granted to two or tnree hundred of Napole- 
on's Old Qoaid, by the medium of whoi^ 
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m WM too litodneof«i«d,tlM allcgiuceof 
tin miUtuyia Fraace wm comipted mnd 
sadacad, Mtd their miodi prepared for what 
wea to eneae. We canoot auppoae that 
mch a Brnnber of penoaa wera poaitiirely 
totniated with the secret; hot every one 
of then was prepared to aoond forth the 
praiaee of the £inperor in has exile, and all 
entertained aod diaaeminated the penoa* 
•ion, that he woald soon appear to reclaim 
Iria right!. 

Ax length Mariotti, the French conaul at 
Eieghom, and Spannoki, the Toacan govern- 
or of that town tnfomieid Sir Niel Campbell 
that it was certainly determined at Elba, 
that Buonaparte, with his guards, shcwld 
embark for the continent Sir Niel was 
at Leghorn when he received this intelli- 
gence, and had left the Partridge sloop of 
war to cruise round Elba. It waa naturally 
concluded that Italy was the object of Na- 
poleon, to join with his brother-in-law Mn- 
rat, who was at that time, fatally for him- 
self, raisinjBthis banner. 

On the Idth of February, the Partridge 
hav?ng come to Leghorn and fetched ofl* 



Sir Pfiel Campbell, the appeamee, as A« 
vessel approached Porto Perr»o on her re- 
turn, of tne national suard on tne batteries, 
instead of the crested grenadiers of the !■»- 
perial guard, at once apprised the British 
resident of what had happened. When he 
landed, he found the mother and aister of 
Buonaparte in a well-assumed agony o( anxi- 
ety about the late of their Emperor, of whom 
they affected to know nothing, except that 
he had steered towards the cosst of Baihaiy. 
They appeared extremely desirous to de- 
tain Sir Niel Campbell on ahore. Resiet- 
tng their entreaties, and repelling the more 
preming arguments of the governor, who 
secmecTsomewhat disposed to use force to 
prevent him from re-embarkins, the British 
envoy reeained his vessel, uid set sail in 
pursuit of the adventurer. But it ws» too 
iste ; the Partridse only obtained a distant 
sight of the flotilla, afler Buonaparte aod 
his forces had landed. 

The changes which bad taken place in 
France, and had encouraged the present 
most daring action, form tms. subject of the 
next chapter. 
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Rttn^peet. — Rttloration qf CAc Bourhana dUpUaring to the SoldUry, but nii^aetory 
to tk* PeopU. — Temffavotirabk to FVance grantedhytha AUiea. — Di$content» ahont 
the manner qf conceding the Charter-^Other grounda qf diteaii^aelion — Avprehen- 
§ion$ lett the Churth and Crown Lande akmUabe rtettmed. — Rearucitation of the JaC' 
ohinf action. — Tnereated Diaaaii^aetiona in the Army. — 7%s Clahna of the Kmigranta 
mooted in tha Chamber of Delegatea.—Mareaehal Maedonatd*a Propoaai.-^Financial 
Di^lhuttiea.^ReatrieOona on the Preaa^ReJteetiona on thia Subject, 

Wk must now look bsck to the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons upon the throne in 
1614, an event which toox place under cir- 
cumstances so uncommon ss to excite ex- 
travagant expectations of national felicity : 
expectations which, like a premature and 
profuse display of blossom, diminished the 
chance of tne fruit ripenins, and exasperat- 
ed the disappointment of over sanguine 
hopes. For a cerUin time all had been 
g.ty and rose-coloured. The French pes- 
eess more than other nations the art of 
enjoying the present, without looking back 
with regret on the past, or forward to the 
future with unfavourable anticipations.— 
Louis XVIII., respectable for his litorafy 
acquirements, and the practice of domestic 
virtues, amiable also from a mixture of bon 
hommef and a talent for saying witty 
things, was received in the capital of his 
kinffdcm with acclamations, in which the 
soldiers alone did not cordially join. They 
indeed appeared with gloomy, sullen, and 
discontented looks. The late Imperial, 
now Royal Guard, seemed, from the dnzk 
ferocity of their aspect, to consider them- 
selves rather ss the captives who were led 
in triumph, than the soldiers who partook 
of it.' 

But the higher and middling classes In 
ffoneral, excepting those who were direct 
losers by the dethronement of Napoleon, 
hailed with sincere satisfaction tlie pros- 



pect of peaee^ tran<fuillity, and freedom 
from vexatious enactions. If they had not, 
as they could hardly be supposed to have, 
any personal seal for the represenUtives of 
a rsmilv so long strangers to France, it was 
fondly hoped the absence of this might be 
supplied by the unwonted prospect of ease 
and secority which their accession promis- 
ed. The allied monarchs, on their part, 
did everything to favour the Bourbon fkmi- 
1y, and relaxed most of the harsh and un- 
palatable conditions which they had annex- 
ed to their proposed treaty with Buonsr 
parte ; as if to allow the legitimate heir the 
credit with his people, of having at once 
saved their honour, and obtained for them 
the mqst advantageous terms. 

The French readily caught at these indul- 
gences, and, with the aptitude they possets 
of accommodating their feelings to the mo- 
ment, for a time seemed to intimate that 
they were sensible of tlie fall advantage of 
the change, and were di^siroue to make as 
much of It as they possibly could. There 
is a story of a French soldier in former 
times, who, having insulted his general in a 
fit of intoxication, was brought oefore him 
next morning, and interrogated, whether he 
was the person who had committed the of- 
fence. The accused replied he was not, 
for that the impudent nscal bad ffone away 
before four in the mflrniag,-— at which hoar 
the culprit had awaked in a siate of aobciUf 
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Ij. The French people, like the arch 
rogue in qoe«tioii, drew distinctiont be- 
iween their preMat uid fomer Mlvecr end 
■eemed fery willing to deny their identity. 
Thej were no longer, they taid, either the 
RepuUicea French, who had committed ao 
many atrocities in their own coontrv, or the 
Imperial French, that had made nich doTaa- 
tation in other nation* ; and God forbid that 
the aini of either ihould be ▼iailed upon 
the present regenerate race of Royalist 
Frenchmen, loyal to their native princes, 
and fkithful to tneir allies, who desired only 
to enjoy peace abroad and tranquillity at 
home. 

These professions, which were probably 
•erions for the time, bached by the natural 
anxiety of the monarch to make, through 
his interest with the allied pov^n, the best 
terms he coald for his counti^, were re- 
ceived as enrrent without strict eiamina- 
tion. It seemed that Bnonapaile, on his 
retirement to Elba, had carried away with 
him all the offences of he French people, 
like the scape-goat, which the Levitical 
law directed to he 'driven into the Wilder- 
■eas, loaded with the sins of the children 
ef Israel. There was, in all the proceed- 
ings of the allied powers, not only modera- 
tion, bot a studied delicacy, observed to- 
warda the feelings of the French, which 
almoi'* savoured of romantic generoait^. 
They seemed as desiroes to disguise their 
conquest, as the Parisians were to conceal 
their deibat The treasnres of art, those 
spoils of foreign eonntries which justice 
kmdly demanded shoald be restored 4a* 
their true owners, were eoofirmed to the 
Frunch nation, in order to gntiQr the vanity 
•f the metropolis. By a Mon yet more fa- 
tal, announced to the public in one of these 
moments of romsntie, and more than ques- 
tiimable aeneroaity, which we have alluded 
to, the whole French priaoners of war in 
thtf mass, and without inquiry concem- 
ifuf their principleo, or the part thejr were 
luwly to take in fhture internal divisions, 
were at once restored to the bosom of 
their country. This wss in fact treat- 
ing the French nation aa a heedless nurse 
does a spoiled child, when she pots into ita 
hands tie knire which it cries for. The 
fatal consequences of this improvident in- 
dulgence appeared early in the subsequent 
year. • 

The Senate of Napoleon, when they call- 
ed the Bourbons to the throne, had not 
done so without making stipulations on the 
part of the nation, and also npon their own. 
For the first porpese'they framed a decree, 
under which thev "called to the throne 
Loois Stanislaus Xavier, brother of the 
laat King,'' but npon condition of his 
accepting a constitution of their framing. 
This sasumed right of dictating a oonatitu- 
tion, and naming a king for the nation, was 
accompanied by another proviaion, declar- 
ing the Senate hereditarv, and confirming 
to themaelves, and their heirs for ever, the 
mnk, honoors, and emoluments, which in 
Nspoleon's time they only enjoyed for life. 
The King refused to acknowledge the 
ri^t of the Senate, either to dictate the 



ferms on which he should ascend a throne, 
his own by hereditacy descent, and to which 
he had never forfeited his claim } or to en- 
gross, as their own ezclilsive property, the 
endowments provided to their order by Buo- 
naparte. ' He, therefore, assumed the crowq 
as the lineal and true representative of him 
by whom it was last worn ; snd issued bis 
own constitutional charter as a ooncessioii 
which the spirit of the times demanded, 
and which he had himaelf no desire to 
withhold. 

The objections to this mode of proceed- 
ing were, practically speaking, of no conse« 
quence. It signified nothing to the people 
of France, whether the constitution was 
proposed to the King by the national repre- 
sentatives, or by the King to them, so that 
it contained, in an irrevocable form, a Aill 
ratification of the national libertiea. But 
for the King to have acknowledged himself 
the creature of the Senate'a election, would 
have been at once to recognise eferj 
ephemeral tyranny, which had started Up 
and fretted its part on the revolutionary 
stage; and to have sanctioned all subse- 
quent attempts at innovation, since they 
who make kings and authorities must have 
the inherent nsht to dethrone and annul 
them. It ahould not be forgotten how 'he 
British nation acted on the great occaaione 
of the Restoration and Revolution : recog- 
nising, at either crisis, the richt of Uood to 
succeed to the crown, whether vacant by 
the murder of Charles I., or the abdication 
of James If. In principle, too, it may be 
observed, that in sll mooern European na- 
tions, the king is nominally the source both 
of law and justice } and that atatutes are 
promulgated, and sentences executed in his 
name, without infhrring that he has the des- 
potic right either to make the one, or to 
alter the other. Although, therefore, the 
constitution of France emanated in the 
usual form of a royal charter, tiie King was 
ao mora empowered to recall or innovate 
its provisions, than King John to abrooate 
those of the English Msgna Charta. Men* 
sieur, the King's brother, had promised in 
his name, upon his solemn entrance to Pa- 
ris, that Louis would recognize the basis 
of the constitntion prepared by the .Senate. 
This pledge wss fully redeemed by the 
charter, and wise men would have been 
more anxious to secure tho benefiu which 
it bestowed, than scrupulously to cavil on 
the mode in which they had been con- 
ferred. 

In fact, Lonis bad adopted not only the 
form roost consonant to ancient nssge, but 
thst which he thought most likely to satis- 
fy both the royalists and the revolutionary 
party. He ascbnded the throne as his nat- 
ural right; and bavins done so, he willingly 
granted to the people, in an irrevocable 
form, the substantial principles of a free 
coostitt*tion. Bttt both parties were rather 
displeased at what they considered as Vost, 
than gratified at what they gained by thie 
arrangement. The royslists regarded the 
constitntion, with its concesaioos, as a vol« 
notary abandonment of the royal preroga- 
tive, while the revolutionary party ezcltim» 
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%dp tiiit the l«c«iTing the charter fVom the 
King OS an act of hit .will, was in itself a 
badge of serTitude j and that the same roy- 
al prerogative which bad graoted these 
privileges, might, if recngaised, be soppos- 
ed to reserve the power of diminishta^ or 
resqming them at pleasure. Aud thus it is, 
that folly, party-spirit, pride, and passion, 
can misrepresent the best measares, and so 
far poison the public mind, that the very 
granting the object of their desires shall be 
made the subject of new complaints. 

The formation of the mfnistry gave rise 
to more serious grounds of apprehension 
and censure. The various offices of ad- 
ministration were, upon the restoration, left 
in possession of persons selected from those 
who had been named by the Provisional 
Government. All the members of the 
Provisional State Council were called lobe 
royal idinisters of the sUte. Many of these, 
thouffh possessed of reputed talents, were 
men hackneyed in the changes of the Reve- 
lation: and were not, and conld not be, in- 
trustea with the King's confidence beyond 
the bounds of the province which each ad- 
ministered. 

Talleyrand, Minister for Forei^^ Affairs, 
whose talents and experience might have 
even him claim to the situation of Prime 
Minister, was unpopular from his political 
▼ersatility : and it was iudged, after a time, 
most eipeoient to send him to the Congress 
at Vienna, that his diplomatic skill might 
be employed in arranging the exterior re- 
lalionf or France with the other powers 
of Europe. Yet the absence of this con- 
■ummate ststesman was of great prejudice 
to the King^s affairs. His havinff preserv- 
ed life, distinction, and frequently power, 
daring so many revolutionary changes, 
proved, according to the phrase of the old 
Earl or Pembroke, that he was born of the 
willow, not of the oak. But it was the 
Opinion of the wisest men in France, that it 
was not fair, considering the times in wh.ch 
be lived, to speak of his attachment to, or 
defection from individuals, but to consider 
the general conduct and maxims which he 
recommended relstive to the interests of 
France. It has been trul^ said, that, after 
the first errors and ebuHitions of republican 
seal, if he were measured bv this standard, 
be must be iudged favourably. The coun- 
cils which he gave to Napoleon were all 
ealeolated, it was said, for the good of the 
nation, and so were tlie measures which he 
recommended to the King. Much of this 
if really tme ; yet, when we think of the 
politicd consistency of the Prince of Bene- 
▼entum, we cannot help recoUectinff the 
persons! virtue of a female follower of the 



camp, which consisted in strict fidelity to 
the grenadier company. 

Dupont was promoted to the situation of 
Minister jki War, owing, perhaps, to the 
persecution he had undergone from Baona- 

Krte, in consequence of his surrender at 
ylen to the Spaniards. Soult was after- 
wards called to this important office ; how 
recommended, it would be vain to inquire. 
When Napoleon heard of his appointment 
^mtfae English resident, he observed, that 



it would be a wise and good one, if no pm* 
Motie party should show iteelf in France } 
but if such should arise, he intimated plain- 
ly that there woald be no room for tlie 
Bourbons to rest faith upon Soult's adher* 
ence lo their cause $ ana so it proved. 

To add still farther to the inconvenien- 
ces of this stato of administration, Loaii 
XVIII. had a favoorite, although be had no 
prime minister. Count Blacas D'Aulpa. 
minister of the household, an ancient ana 
confidential attendant on the royal oerson 
during his exile, was understood to oe the 
channel through which the King's wiahec 
were communicated to the other ministert \ 
and his protection was supposed to affonl 
the surest access to the favours of the 
croWn. 

Without doing his master the service of 
a premier,' or holdinc either the power or 
the responsibility of Uiat hich aituation. Do 
Blacas bad the full share of odiom asaally 
attached to it. The royalists, who pie se ed 
on him for grants which were in the de« 
partments of other ministers, resented hia 
declining to interfere in their favour, aa i(^ 
having satisfied his own ambition, be haa 
become indifferent to the interest of these 
with whom he had been a joint safferer 
during the emigration. The opposite par- 
ty, on the other hand, represented Count 
Blacas as an absolute minister, an emigrant 
himself, and the patron of emigrants j n 
royalist of the highest class, and an enemy/ 
of course, to all the constitutional stipula- 
tions in fayoar of liberty. Thus far it in 
certain, that the unpopularity of Monsienr 
de Blacas, with all ranks and parties in the 
state, had the worst possible inflnence on 
the King's affairs ; and as his credit waa 
ascribed to a blind as well as an obstinate 
attachment on the part of Louis, the mon- 
arch was of course involved in the unpop- 
ularity of the minister of the honseboid. 

The terms of the peace, as we have alrte^ 
dy hinted, had been studiously cslcnlated to 
recommend it to the feelings of the French 
people. France was, indeed, stripped of 
that extended sway which rendered her 
dangerous to the independence of other 
European nations, and reduced, generally 
speaking, to the boundaries which she oc- 
cupied on the 1st of January 179t. Still the 
bargain was not harshly driven. Several 
small additions were left with her on the 
side of Germany and the Netheriands, and 
on that of Savoy she had the considerable 
towns of Chamberri, Annecy , Avignon, with 
the Venaisson and Mont Belliard, included 
in her territories. But these concessiona 
availed little ; and lookii;<r upon what they 
had lost, many of the French people, after 
the recollections had subsidea of their ee- 
cape from a dresdful war, were naturally, 
however unreasonably, disposed to murmur 
against the reduction of their territories, 
and to insist that Belgium, at least, should 
have remained with them. This opinion 
was encouraged and pressed by the Boonn- 
parttsts, who considered the cession of that 
country with the more evil eye, becanae it 
was understood to have been a point urged 
by England. 
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Tet if England played t proad, it « 
•lao a generous part. She had nothing to 
■tlpalate, nothins of which to demand res- 
titution, for she had sustained no territorial 
loM doring the whole period of hoatilitiea. 
The war, which had nearly ruined most 
other nations, had put Britain in possession 
of all the colonies of France, and left the 
latter country neither a ship nor a port in 
the East or West Indies ; and, to sum the 
whole, it was not in the power of united 
Europe to take from England by force any 
one of the conquests which she had thus 
made. The question, therefore, only was, 
what Britain was voluntarily to cede to an 
enemy who could cive her no equivalent, 
excepting the pledge to adopt better prin- 
ciples, and to act no longer as the disturber 
or Europe. The cessions were such in 
number and amount, as to show that Eng- 
land was far above the mean and selfish 
purpose of seeking a colonial monopoly, 
or desiring to destroy the possibility of 
eommercial rivalry. All was restored to 
France, excepting only Tobago and the 
Manritiua. 

These sacrificee, made in the spirit of 
peace and moderation, were not made in 
Tain. They secured to Britain the grati- 
fade and reepect of other states, and, givinv 
to her councils that character of justice and 
impartiality which constitutes the best na- 
tional strength, they placed her in a situa- 
tion of more influence and eminence in the 
civilised world, than the uncontrolled poe- 
•eaaion of all the cotton-fields and sugar 
islands of the east and west could ever 
have raised her to. Still, with respect to 
France in particalar, the peace was not 
recommended bjr the eminence to which it 
bad raised England. The rivalry, so long 
termed national, and which had been so 
carefully fosterad by every sUte paper or 
political statement which Buonaparte had 
permitted to be published, rankled even in 
generous and honourable minds ; and so 
prejudiced are the views of passion, that by 
mistaking each other's naUonal feelings, 
there were- many Frenchmen induced to 
believe that the superiority attained by 
Great Britain, was to a certain degree an 
insult and degradation to France. 

Evervthing, indeed, which ought to have 
toothed and gratified the French people, 
was at last, by irritated feelings and artful 
misrepresentation, converted into a subject 
of complaint and grievance. 

The Bovemment of Napoleon had been 
as commetely despotic as it could be ren- 
dered in a civil iied country like France, 
where public opinion forbade its being car- 
ried V> oarbaric extreme. On the contrary, 
in tlie charter, France was endowed with 
most of the elementary principles of a free 
and liberal constitution. The Kins had 
■dopted, in all points of a general and 
national tendency, the principles proposed 
in the rejected constitutional act of the 
Senate. 

The Chamber of Peers and Chamber of 
Depntiee were the titles applied to tbo ar- 
ietoermtioal and popnlar branches of tbo 
•OMtimtion, instead tiT the Senile and La- 



Sislative Body. Their public dnIiM ww4 
ivided something like those of the Hones 
of Peers and Commons in England. The 
independence of the iodicial oraer was re* 
cognized, and the military were confirmod 
in their rank and revenues. The Chamber 
of Peers was to be nominated by the King, 
with power to his Msjesty to ereate ite 
members for life, or hereditary, at bis pleaa- 
ure. The income of the suppressea Sen* 
ate was resumed, and vested in the crowo^ 
excepting confiscated property, which wis 
restored to the lawful owners. The Catfa* 
olic religion was declared to be that of the 
state, but all other Christian sects were to 
be protected. The King's authority was 
recognised as head of the army, and the 
power of making peace and war was vested 
in him exclusivery. The liberty of the 
press was established, but under certain re* 
stratnte. The conscription was abolished 
—the responsibility of ministers recognia* 
ed ; and it may be said, in general, that a 
ebnstitution was traced ont, good so Atr aa 
it went, and susceptible of receiving the 
farther improvements which timo and ex4 
perience might recommend. The charter 
was presented to the Legislative Body 
by the King inperson, with a speech whien 
announced that the principles which it re* 
cognized, were such as had been adopted 
in the will of his unfortunate brother, Lou- 
is XVI. 

Yet thoorii this charter coaUined a free 
surrender of neat part of the royal rig^ta 
which the ola race of Bourbons had eii« 
joyed, as well as of all tiie arbitrary power 
Tvhic" -' « • • 



which Napoleon had oaorped, we have i 

that it was naaeceptable to an active and 
influential partjr in the state, who disdained 
to accept security for propertv and fteedoni 
under the ancient forms of a feudal charter, 
and contended that it onght to have ema* 
nated directly from the will of the Sove- 
reign People. We have no hesitatioB in 
saying, that this was as reasonable as the 
conduct of a spoiled child, who refiisee 
what is givtn to him, because he is not 
soffered to UJf it ; or the wisdom of a baa* 
gry man, who should quarrel with his din- 
ner, beoaose he does not admire the shape 
of tne dish in which it is served up. 

This is the common-sense view of the 
subject. If the constitution contained the 
necessary guaranteea of political freedom, 
and security of life and property } if it waa 
to be looked to as the permanent settlement 
and bulwark of the liberties of France, and 
considered aa a final and decided arrange- 
ment, liable indeed to be improved by Uie 
joint consent of the soToreign^ and the le- 
gal representatives of the subject, but not 
to be destroyed by any or all of these au- 
thorities, it was a matter of utter unimpor- 
tance, whether the svstem waa constructed 
in the form of a charter granted by the 
Kinff, or that of conditions dictated to him 
by the anbject. But if there waa to be a' 
retrospect to the ephemeral existence of 
all the French constitutions hitherto, eii> 
eepting that under which Buonaparte had 
enthralled the people, i&en perfaapa the 
<|ueatioB might be entertained, whether the 
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AMidal oi Ui« revoIoUoBtfy rorm was matt 
Itkelv to be innovatad ; or, in other wordt, 
whether the cooditiooa attached to the 
plan of flovernment now adopted, waa 
moat likely to be ianorated upon bv the 
King, or bjr the body who repreaentea the 
people. 

Aaaamiog the fiitel doctrine, that the par- 
ty in whone name the conditiona of the coo- 
atittttion are espreaaed, ia entitled to ana- 
pead, alter, or recall them, aound policy 
dicUted that the apparent power of granting 
ahould be aacribed to the party leaat able 
ud willioff to recall or innovate upon the 
grant wbicn he had made. In thia view of 
the caae, it might be reckoned upon that 
the Kins, anaupported unleaa by the Roy- 
albti, who wcte few in number, unpopular 
from circnmatancea, and for the preient di- 
vented, excepting nominally, of the great 
iaatrument of achiaving oeapotic power, 
the Hodiapnted command, namely, of the 
army, would be naturally unwilling to riak 
the continuance of hia authority by an^ at- 
tempt to innovate upon thoae conditiona, 
which he had by hia own charter aaanred 
lo the people. On the coatimry, conditiona 
fiMned and decreed by the Senate of Btto< 
naporte, might, on the popular party'a re- 
aamins the aacendeoey, be altered or re- 
called by lira Cfaambera with the aame lev- 
ity and 6cUeaeaa which the people of 
France, or at leaat thoae acting aa their 
Mprea'^ntativea, had ao often diaplajped. To 

R've permanence to the conatitation, there- 
re, it waa beat it ahould emanate from the 
party moat iatereatod in preaerving it, and 
leaat able to infringe it ; and that undoubt- 
edly, aa France atood at the time, waa the 
•overeign. fn Great Britain, the conatita- 
tion ia accounted more aecure, becauae the 
King ia the aource of law, of honour, and 
of dl miniateriai and executive power; 
whilat ho ia reaponaib*e to the nation 
through hia miniatera, for the manner in 
avhieh that power la exerciaed. Aa arranse- 
OMnt of a dtflerent kind would exjMee the 
branchea of the lesialatnre to a diicordant 
atnigffle, which ought never to be contem- 
plated aa poaaible. 

The aealona liberaliata of France were 
induced, however, to mutiny againat the 
name under which their free conatitution 
waa aaaigned them, and to call back Buoaa- 
parte, who had aboliahed the veiy aem- 
biaocc of freedom, lalder jthaa to accept at 
the faanda of a peacefnl moaarch, the degree 
ot' liberty which they themaelvea had ac- 
quired. The advaoti^ which they gained 
will appear ia the aequel. 

'fhua aetting out with varying aad contra- 
dictory opiaiona of the nature and origin of 
the new conatitution, the partiea in the atate 
regarded it rather aa a fortreaa to be atUck- 
ed and defended, than aa a temple in which 
all men were called to worabip. 

The Frtfnch of thia period might be divi- 
ded into three diatinct and active parties — 
Royal lata | Liberala of every ahade, down 
to Repoblicani ; aad Bnoaaparliata. Add it 
becomea our dotv to any a few worda coa- 
•ernittg each of theae. 

The RoTALiara, while they added litUe 



real etreogth to the King bv their i 
attracted much jealooa obaervation from 
their high birth and ec^ually high pretea* 
aiona ; embroiled hia affaira by their impm- 
dent aeal ; embittered hia peace by tJieir 
juat aad natural complainta ; and drew aua^ 
picion on bit government at every effort 
which be made to aerve and relieve theuk. 
Tliey -conaiated chiefly of the emigrant No- 
blea and Clergy. v 

The former data were greatly reduced 
in number by war and exile; inaomnch, 
that to the Houae of Peera, conaiating of 
one hundred and aeventyj and upwards, the 
ancient noblea of France aupplied onlj 
thirty. The reat were the forttanate marea- 
chala aad generalt, whom the ware of the 
Revolution had raiaed to rank and wealth j 
and the atateamen, many of whom had at- 
tained the aame atation by leaa honourable 
meaoa of elevation. The old noblesae, after 
their youth had been exhauated, their for- 
tunca destroyed, and their apirlta broken, 
while following through foreign countriet 
the adverse fortunca of the exiled Bour* 
bout, beheld the restoration, indeed, of the 
monarchy, but were themaelvea recalled to 
France only to aee their eatatea occupied^ 
and their hereditary officea around the per- 
aon of the monarch filial, by the fortunate 
children of the Revolution. Like the dia- 
appointed English cavaliera, tbev miglit 
well complain that though none haJ wished 
BK>re earneatly for the return of the le^ti- 
mate prince, yet none had ahared ao little 
in the beneata attending it. By a natural, 
and yet a pervene mode of reaaoniag, the 
very injunea which the ooUlity had aua* 
taiaed, readered them the objecta of auapi* 
cion to the other ranka and partiea of the 
atate. They had been the companiona of 
the Kin^a •xile, were eonaectea with him 
by the tiea of friendahip. &nd had near ac- 
eeaa to hit person by the right of blood. 
Could it be in nature, it waa aaked, that 
Louia could aee tbeir aufierioga without at- 
tempting to relieve them ; and how could 
he do BO in the preaent atate of France, 
unleaa at the expente of thoae who occu- 
pied or aspired to civil and military prefer- 
ment, or of thoae who had acquire*! during 
the Revolution the national domaina wliich 
thoae noblea once poaaeaacd 7 Yet the 
alarm waa founded rather on auspicion thaa 
on facta. Of the preferment or emigranta 
in the armv, we ahall apeak hereafter -, but 
in the civil departmente of the sUte, few 
of the old noolesae obtained office. To 
take a single example, in the courae of 
eleven months there were thirty-seven pre- 
fecta nominated to the departmenta, and 
the list did not comprehend a single one of 
thoae emigranta who returaed to France 
with Louis J and but very few of thoaa 
whoae eiile had terminated more early, 
The noblea felt this exclusion from royal 
favour, and expreaaed their complaiata, 
which aome, yet more imp.udent]y, min- 
gled with threatening hinto, that their day 
of triumph might yet arrive. Tbit langaage. 
na well aa the air of exclusive disaity and 
distance which they affected, aa ii, the dia- 
tinctioa of their birth beiag all that thej 
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bsd led to them, they were determined to 
enforce the most punetilioui deference to 
thet, waa carefully remerkeii and recorded 
against the King. 

The nebleeae were rappoaed to receive 
particular encouragement from the princea 
of the blood, while, upon the whole, they 
were rather diaeouraffad than brought for- 
ward or distinguiahed by Lonia, who, aa 
many of them apared not to aay, waa diapoa- 
ed to act npon the ungenerous maiim of 
courting hia eaemiesy and neglecting thoae 
who could not n^n principle becdme any- 
thing aave hia frienda. They did not, per- 
hapa, make aufficient allowance for the 



great difficulties which the Kiev incurred 
in ffoTeming France at so critical a period 
^ The atate of the Clergy is next to be con- 
aldered. They were, eenerally apeaking, 
aincerely attached to the Kin^; and had 
they been in poaaeasion of their revenaea, 
and of their natural influence upon the pub- 
lic mind, their attachment would have been 
of the utmost consec^uence. But without 
this influence, and without the wealth, or 
at least the independence, on which it 
partly rests, they were aa useleaa, politic- 
ally speaking, as a key which does not fit 
the lock to which it is applied. This atate 
of things, unfortunate in many respecta, 
flowed from a maxim adopted during the 
Revolution, and followed by Buonaparte, 
who had his reasons for fearinff the influ- 
ence of the clergy. " We will not put 
down the ecdeaiastical establishment bv 
force ; we will starve it to death.'' Accord- 
ingly, all srants and beqneats to the church 
had been limited and <]nalified by so many 
conditions and restrictions, aa to intercept 
that mode of acquisition ao fruitful in a 
Catholic country ; while, on the other hand, 
the salary allowed by toe state to each of- 
ficiating curate was only five hundred livres 
(£.36, 16a. 8d.) yearly. No doubt each 
community were permitted to aubecribe 
what they pleased in addition to this mise- 
rable pittance} but in France, when the 
number of those who care for no religion 
at all, and of those whose seal will not lead 
them the length of paving for it, is deduced, 
the remainder will affordbut a small list of 
•ubacribers. The consequence was, that 
at the period of the restoration, man^ par- 
ishes were, and had been for years, without 
any public worship. lafnoranco hnd increaa- 
ed in an incalculaole degree. " We arc in- 
informed," was the communication from 
Buonaparte to one of hia prefects, '' that 
dangerous books are distnboted in your 
department/'—" Were the roads aown with 
them," was the answer returned by the pre- 
fect, "your Majesty need not fear their 
influence ; wo have not a man who would 
or could read them." When we add to 
thta the relaxed staffs of public morals, the 
pains taken in the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion to eradicate the sentiments of religion, 
and render ita professors ridiculous, and 
the prevalence of the military character, 
•o conspicuous through France, and so un- 
fkvoorable to devotion : and when it is fhr^ 



laity, which were f«at cleBefaad to retain 
it, and trembling at the aame time lest it 
should be wrested from them,— the reader 
msy, from all theae cauaea, form some no- 
lion of the low ebb of religion and of the 
church in France. 

The diaposition oC the King and Royal 
Family to reatore the formal observanoea 
of the Romiah Chureh, aa well aa to pro- 
vide the anitable neana of edocating in fu- 
ture those deai^ned for the ministry, and 
other religious loatitutions, excited among 
the Pariaiana a feeling of hatred and coo- 
tempt. It muat be owned, also, that though 
the abatract motive waa excellent, theie 
waa little wiadom in attempting to bring 
back the nation to all thoae mummeriea of 
popish ceremonial, which, long before the 
Revolution, only aubaiated throuch invete* 
rate coatom, having lost all influence on 
the public mind. 

Tnia general feeling waa increased by 
particular events. Alarming tumults took 
place, OD the aubject of enforcing a rule 
unworthy of Christianity and civilixation. 
by which theatrical performers are declareo 
in a conatant state of excommunication*. 
The rites of sepulture being refused to 
Mademoiselle Raucour, an actreaa, but n 
peraon of decent character and morale, 
occasioned a species of insurrection, which 
compelled from the government an order 
for interring her with the usual forms. 

The enforcing of the more regular ob- 
servation of the Sabbath, an order warrant- 
ed alike by religion and ^ood morale, ^ave 
alao great ofience to the inhabitanta ot the 
capital. The aolemn obseouies performed 
for the death of Louis XVL and hia unfor- 
tunate Queen, when their remaina were 
tranaferred from their hasty grave to the 
royal mausoleum at Saint Denia, — a frater- 
nal action, and connected with the A>rma 
of the Catholic Church,— .was also constru- 
ed to the King's prejudice, as if, by the 
honour paid to these poor relics, he bad in- 
tended to mark his hatred to the Revolo* 
lion, and his recollection of the injoriea he 
had sustained from it. Some honours and 
attention bestowed on the few survivinf 
chiefs of La Vendee were equally the. sub- 
ject of misrepresentation. In short, what- 
ever Louis XVIII. did, which had the least 
appearance of gratifying those who had loat 
all for hia aakc, was accounted an act of 
treason against freedom and the principles 
of the Revolution. 

None of the circumstances we have no- 
ticed had, however, ao much eflect upon 
the public feeling aa the fear which prevail- 
ed, that Louis, in his veneration (or reli- 
gion and its members, might be led to form 
some_scheme of resuming the cnurch lands, 
which, havinff been confiscated by the de- 
crees of the National Aasembly, were now 
occupied by a host of proprietors, who 
watched, with vigilant jealousy, incipient 
measures, which they, feared miAi end in 
resnoiption of their property. ImprudenI 
prjests added to thia distrust and jealonav. 
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of the I church lands, and by refusing to grant thei« 
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ThU distntC 

■prMd ftr wider than unoii^ th« aetnU 
proprieton of iwtiontl domains. For if 
tkoM were tbremtened with retampUoa of 
the propeftT they had aoquired nnder aa- 
thori^ ^ tM extatiof soverDment for the 
time, it wm moat probable, that the divine 
fisbt of the eleranr to a tithe of the orodoce 
of the earth miffbt next hare been brought 
fbrward,— a claim invoWing the interest of 
every landholder and ftrmer in France to a 
degree almoft incalculable. 

ft is plain, from what we have stated, 
that the Royalist partj, whether lay or cler- 
ical, were so little in a condition to be ef- 
Ihctaally serviceable to the King in the 
erent of a straggle , tliat while their adher- 
ence and their sufferings claimed his st- 
taohment and gratitude, .every mark which 
he afforded them of those feelings was cal- 
celated to render his government suspected 
iad unpopular. 

Whilst the RoyalisU rather sapped and 
encumbered than supported the throne to 
which they adhered, their errors were care- 
AiUy pointed out, circulated, and exagger- 
ated, by the Jacobin, or, as they called 
themselves, the Patriotic party. This fac- 
tion, small m numbers, but formidable from 
their audacity, their union, and the dreadful 
recollection of their former power and 
principles, consiited of ex-generals, whose 
laurels hsd faded with the republic; ex- 
ministers and fhnctionaries, whose appoint- 
menta and influence had not survived the 
downfall of the Directory ; men of letters; 
who hoped again to rule the state by means 
of proclamations and journals ; and philos- 
ophers, to whose vanity or enthusiasm ab- 
stract principles of unattsinable liberty, and 
Undesirable eooality, were dearer thsn all 
the oceans of blood, and extent of guilt and 
misery^ which they had already cost, and 
were likely sgain to occasion. It cannot 
be denied, that, in the discussion of the 
originsl rights of humanity, and constitu- 
tions of society, several of this party show- 
ed distinguished talent, and that their la- 
bours were calculated to keep up a ^neral 
love of liberty, i^d to promote inquiry into 
the principles upon which it is founded. 
(Jnfortnnately, nowever, their theoretical 
iabours ip framing constitutions diverted 
their attention from the essential points of 
covemment, to its mere external form, and 
led them, for example, to prefer a republic, 
where every species of violence was prac- 
tised br the little dictator of the dsy, to a 
Irroited monarchy, under which life, person, 
and property, were protebted. The chiefs 
of this party were men of that presumptuous 
and undoubting class, who, after naving 
Ihiled repeatedly in political experiments, 
were as resdy ss ever again to undertake 
them, with the ssme unhesitating snd self- 
deceptive confidence of success. They 
were never satisfied even with what they 
themselves had done ; for as there is no 
•nd of aiming at an ideal perfection in any 
human establishment, they proceeded with 
alterations on their own work, as if what 
Batter says of religion had been true in 
pities, and that a form of government 



For nothhig slss bot to bs nendsd. 
Danger did not appal the sages ^ thia 
school. Many of toem had been familiar 
with, and hardened to the perils of the most 
desperate revolutionary intrigues, by their 
familiar acquaintance with the aprinn 
which set each in motion, and were reaay 
to recommence their oesperata labours 
with as little forethought, as belongs to 
the labourers in a powder-mill, which has 
exploded ten times during their remem- 
brance, and destroyed the greater number 
of their comrades*. In the character of 
these self-eqtitled philosophers and busy 
agitators, vaiiity as well as egotism wers 
leading principlea. The one quality per- 
suaded them, tnat they might be able, by 
dint of management, to avert danger from 
themselves ; snd the other rendered them 
indifferent respecting the ssfety of others. 

Daring the government of Buonsparte, 
this Jacobinical party was repressed by a 
strong hand. He knew, by experience of 
every sort, their restless iotnguing, and 
dangerous disposition. They also knew 
and feared his strength, and bis unscrupu- 
lous use of it The return of the Bourbons 
called them into life, like the sun which 
thaws the fnoxen adder ; but it was only to 
show how they hated the beams which re- 
vived them. The Bourbon dynastyi^ with 
all the remembrances it combined, seemed 
to this faction the very opposite to their 
favourite revolution } and they studied with 
malignant assiduity the degree of liberty 
afforded by the national charter, not in or-* 
der to defend or to enjoy it, but to discover 
how it might be made the vantage-ground 
for overthrowing both the throne and the 
constitution. 

Carnot and Fouch6, formidable names, 
and revolutionists from their youUi upward, 
were the ostensible lesdera of this sctive 
party, and most of the surviving revolution- 
ists rallied under their standards. These 
agitators had preserved some influence ow^r 
the lees of the people, and were sure to 
find the means of augmenting it in the mo- 
ment of popular commotion. The rabble 
of a great town is democratical and revolu- 
tionary by nature ; for their vanity is capti- 
vated with such phrases as the sovereignty 
of the people, their sense of poverty and 
licentious (tiry tempted by occasion for up- 
roar, -and they regard the restraints of laws 
and good order as their constant and natural 
enemies. It is upon this envenomed and 
corrupted mass or evil passions that the 
experimental philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion have always exercised their chemical 
skill. Of late, however, the intercourse 
between the philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion and this elass of apt and docile schol- 
ars had been considerably interruj^tcd. 
Buonaparte, as we have hinted, restrained 
with a strong hand the teachers of the Rev- 
olutionsry school ; while, by the eclat of 
his victories, his largesses, and his expen- 
sive undertakings, in whieh many workmen 
were employed, he debauched from them 
great part of their popular disciples, whe 
may be said, with the inooDseqaence wd 
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mutabiUty beloqging to their habita^ princU 
plea, and temper, to hafe turned imperial- 
lata, without losing their natural aptitude to 
become Jacobin* again on the next tempt- 
ing opportunitT. 

The party of Imperialiata, or Boonapart- 
itta, if we lay the army out of Ttew, waa 
amatl and unimportant. The public fuoc- 
tionariea whom the King had displaced 
from the tituationa of emolument which 
they held under the Emperor,— ^oortiera, 
prerecta, commiaaioners, cleriii, and com- 
misaariea,— whoae preaent 'meani and fb- 
ture hopes were cut off, were of couiae dis- 
obliged and discontented men, who looked 
with a languishing eye towards the island of 
Elba. The immediato family connexions, 
favourites, and ministers of the late Empe- 
ror, onfidont in the wealth which roost of 
them had acquired, and resenting the insig- 
ni6cance to which they were reduced by 
the restoration of the Boorbons, lent to this 

Karty the activity which money, and the 
abit of political intrigue, can at all times 
communicate. But the real and tremen- 
dous strength of the Buonspsrtists lay in the 
attachment of the existing army to ita abdi- 
cated general. This was the more formi- 
dable, as the circumstances of the tiroes, 
and the prevailmg military character of 
the French nation, had raised the soldiers 
ftom their proper and natural character of 
aervanta ot the state, into a distinct delib- 
erative body, having interests of their own, 
which were in tncir nature incompatible 
with those of the commonwealth ; since 
the very profession of arifis implies an ap- 
titude to a state of war, which, to all other 
ranka in the state, the army itself excepted, 
mav indeed be a necessary and unavoidable 
eril, but never can be a real advantage. 

Tlie King could not be accused of neg- 
lecting to cultivate the affections, soothe 
the prejudices, and gratify the wishes of the 
army. The fact is, that the unprecedented 
di£BcuUics of his situation forced him to 
study how to manage by flattery, and by the 
moat imprudent indulgences and favours, 
the only part of his subjects, who, accord- 
ing to the roles of all well-governed statos, 
ought to be subjected to absolute authority. 
Every effort was made to gratify the feel- 
ings of the troops, and the utmost exertions 
were made to remount, re-establish, and 
reclothe them. Their ranks were augment- 
ed by upwards of 150,000 prisoners of war, 
whose minds were in general actuated by 
the desire of avenging the dishonour and 
hardship of their defeat and captivity, and 
whoae presence greatly increased the dis- 
content as well as the strength of tlie 
French avmy. 

While the kins cultivated the affections 
of the common smdiers with very imperfect 
•access, he was more fortunate in attach- 
ing to himself the Mareschals, whom he 
treated with the utmost respect and kind- 
ness. Thev were gratified by his atten- 
tions, and, Saving roost of them some re- 
cent reason to complain of Napoleon, it ia 
•possible, that had they possessed absolute, 
or. even very extensive interest with the 
army, that disturbance in the state of the 



nation which ensued, eoold not pOMtUy 
have taken place. But while Kapoleon bad 
preserved towards the Mareschals the dia 
tance at which a sovereign keeps sobjecta, 
he waa 'oflen familiar with the inferior offt- 
cers and aoldiers, and took care to keep 
himself in their eye, and occupy their at- 
tention personally. He deaired that bia 
generala should resemble the hilt of the 
sword, which may be changed at pleaaore, 
while the army waa the blade iUeif, and re- 
tained the same temper, notwithstanding 
such partial alteration. Thua, the direct 
and personal interest of the Emperor super- 
seded, in the soldier's bosom, aU attach- 
ment to his lieutenants. 

It would be wasting time to show reaaone, 
why the French army should Have bees 
attached to Napoleon. They could not be 
supposed to forget the long career ofaae- 
cess which they had pursued under hia ban- 
ner, the pensions granted in foreign coon- 
tries which were now retrenched, and the 
licensed plunder of their Emperor's unceai- 
ing campaigns. At present, they cooceived 
the King proposed to reduce their numbers 
so soon as he could with safety, and imagin- 
ed their very existence waa aix»ut to be at 
sUke. 

Nor was it only the selfish interests of 
the army which rendered them discontent- 
ed. The sense of honour, as it was called, 
or rather the vanity of military aaeendea- 
cy and national aggrandizement, had been 
inspired by Buonaparte into all classes of 
his subjects, though they were chiefly cher- 
ished by his companions in arms. AcconT 
ing to their opinion, the glory of France 
bad risen with Buonaparte, and aonk with 
him for ever : not, aa they fondl) contend- 
ed, through tne superior force of the ene- 
my, but by the treachery of Marmont, and 
the other ^nerals whom Napoleon trusted. 
This sentiment passed from the ranks of 
the soldiers into other classes of society, 
all of which are in France deeply auscepti- 
blc of what is represented to them aa na- 
tional glory ; and it was again echoed back 
to the soldiers from fields, from workshops, 
from manufactories. All began to atree, 
that thev had received the Bourbons from 
the hands of foreign conquerors ; and that 
the King's reign had only commenced, be- 
cause France bad been conquered, and Paria 
surrendered. They remembered that the 
allies had declared the restoration of the 
ancient family was combined with the re- 
striction of France within the ancient lim- 
its ; and that, accordingly, the first act of 
Monsieur, as lieutenant of the kingdom, 
hnd been to order the surrender of upwards 
of fifty fortresses beyond the frontiers, 
which 'Buonaparte, it was supposed, wonld 
have rendered the means of re-acquiring 
the conquests, of which fortune or treache- 
n had for a time berefl him. The meanest 
follower of the camp affected to feel hia 
sharo in the nationil disgrace of losing pro- 
vinces, to which France had no title aave 
that of military usurpation. Tlie hope that 
the government would at least endeavont 
to recoAqaer Belgium, ao convenient Ibf 
France, and which, as they eontended, fbH 
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wtthiii htr Mtonl bomdariM, Mrt«d for a 
time to combftf thew feelinga : but when 
it WM pereeiTed plainl/, that toe govera- 
meat « France neither conld or would en- 
ga^ in external war, for thia or any oth^ 
Qb|eet, the dtacoatent of the army became 
aaiveiaal, and thejr might be pronounced 
ripe for any deaperate eolerpriae. 

Aiaong the aoldiera, the late Imperial 
Guarda were diatingaiahed for their aallen 
enmity to the new order of thinga, and 
1 themseivea inaulted at the guard of 



the King'a peraon being committed to a 
body of oouaehold troopa, aelected aa ap- 
prored loyaliata. The army were alao 
much diagnated, that the decorationa of the 
Lesion of Honour had been diatribnted 
with a profuaion, which aeemed intended 
to diminiah ita value. But the courae of 
promotion waa the deepest aource of dia- 
content. The Frincea of the Blood Roya) 
had been early declared Colonels General 
by the King ; and the army aoon discovered, 
or auppoaed they diacovered. that under 
their auapicea the auperior ranka of the ar« 
my were likely to be filled by the emigrant 
nobility, whoae military aervice waa eon- 
aidered aa having been continued, while 
thc^ were in attendance upon the King 
during hia exile. The most indecent com- 
petition was thua excited between those 
whoae daima were founded on their devot- 
ed attachment to the House of Bourbon, 
and those who had borne arma against that 
family, but still in the service of France. 
The truth is. that the derangement of the 
financea, and the jealousy of the ministers, 
each of Whom claimed the exclusive pat- 
• ronage of his own department, left the King 
no meana ao ready for discharaing his debts 
of gratitude, and affording the meana of 
subsistence to his ancient friends and-adhe- 
rents. aa by providing for them in the army. 
The measure, though perhapa unavoidable, 
was in many reapecta undesirable. Old 
men, past the age of aervice, or ;roung men 
who had never known it, were, in virtue of 
these claims, placed in aituations, to which 
the actual warriora conceived they had 
bought a title by their laurels ana their 
Bears. The appearance of the superannuat- 
ed emigranta, who were thus promoted to 
situationa ill-suited to ago and infirmity, 
raised the ridicule and contempt of Buona- 
parte'a aoldiers, while the patrician haugh- 
tiness, and youthful preaumptioa, of the 
younger noblea, excited their indignation. 
The agonta and friends of Buonaparte suf- 
fered not theae paaaions to cool. " There 
is a plei of the royalists against you,'' was 
incessantly repeated to the regimenu, upon 
which theae new officora were impoaed. 
" The Bourbona cannot think themselves 
safe while those who shared the triumpha 
of Napoleon have either honour or exist- 
ence. Your ranka are subjected to the 
command of dotardj, who have never 
drawn a award in battle, or who have serv- 
ed only in the emigrant bands of Cond6, or 
among the inaurgent Chouans and Vende- 
wati What aeeurity have you against be- 
ing disbanded on a day 'a notice 7 And if 
|he obUg^tioDi of the governioeiit to you- 
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it would seem, ao slightly^ 
will you eonaider yours to them aa of « 
stricter doaeriptioa r' Such insinuationa 
and anch reasoning, inflamed'tbe prejudice* 
of the army ^ diaalrection apread generally 
through their ranks, and long before the 
bold attempt of Napoleon, hia former aol- 
dienr were almost univeraally prepared to 
aid nim in the recovery of hia power. 

The atate of active political partiea in 
France we have tbtta deacribed; but, aa 
ia oaual, the roaaa of the population were 
somewhat indifferent to tneir principles, 
unless in momenta of excitation. Partiea 
in n atate are to the people at laige what 
the wiada are to the ocean. That which 
predominatea for the time, rolls the tide ia 
its own direction j the next day it ia hush- 
ed, and the wavea are under a different in- 
fluence. The people of France at iaige 
were averse to the Republicans or Jaco- 
bins. They retained too awful an imprea<» 
sion of the horrors of the tyranny exercia- 
ed by tliese political fanatica, to resard 
them otiierwise than with terror. They 
were as little Buonapartiata ; because they 
dreaded the restless temper of him who 
gave name to thia faction, and aaw that 
while he waa at the head of the French 
govempient, the atate of war muat be per- 
petual. They could not be termed Royal- 
ists, for they comprehended many with 
whom the name of Bourbon had loet its 



charms ; and a venr large proportion of the 
country had their fortune and prosperity so 
intimately connected with the Revolution, 
that they were not disposed to afford any 
countenance to the re-establishment of tlie 
monarchy «on its ancient footing. . 

Upon the whole, this class of French- 
men, who may be called Moderates or Con- 
stitutionaliata, and who contained the great 
bulk of the men of property, substance, and 
education, hoped well or the King's sov- 
ernment. His good sense, humanity, love 
of justice, moderation, and other valnable 
qualities, recommended him to their es- 
teem, and they thought hia restoration 
might be considered as the guarantee of a 
lofiting peace with the other nations of Eu- 
rope. But they dreaded and deprecated 
that counter-revolutionary re-acUon, as the 
estiblished phrase was, which was regard- 
ed as the object of the princes of the hfood, 
the nobility, and the cler^. The property 
of many of the constitutionalists was vest- 
ed in national domains, and they watched 
with doubt and fear every aiep which the 
emigrant nobility and clergy seemed dis- 
posed to take for recovery of their former 
rights. 

On this subject the moderate party were 
sensitively jealous, and the proceedings 
which took place in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties threw striking light on the state of the 
public mind. We must, therefore, tarn the 
reader's attention in that direction. 

A petty riot, concerning precedence, had 
arisen in a church called Dumae, betweee 
the seigneur of the pariah and the mavor of 
the commune. The mayor brought the af« 
fair before the Chamber of Deputiea by a 
violent petition, in which bo generalised 
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bis emaplaiBt agdMt the «1m1« bedjr q# 
•miflruta, whom he ftccoaed of dosiriog Co 
plttce iheoMeWes ibovo the comtitnted ■«•> 
thoritiee» Md to treat Franee a« a conquer* 
•4 eoontiy. The Chamber, SOth Novem* 
ber 1814, treated the langvage of the peti- 
tion ae ealnmaioea, and the aqnabble aa 
VBWOitliy f^ their aoiice. fiat the debate 
caned forth eipraeaioae vMcli intiaMted a 
MapiekoB that there eiiated a dark ami ae- 
cret aretem. which tended to aow the 
of 



tt ajfitem, which tended to aow ( 
dieeord and anarchy among the 
' to reauacitate pretenaiona incompatible 




with tha lawc. 

ber who made tbia atateraent, " important 
to impreaa every claaa of Freoehmea with 
the gren: idea, that there waa no aafety for 
France, for the King, for every member of 
society, bat in the maintenance of tboae 
eonatitotional principlee on which were 
foonded the laws for protecting the wbele 

Tr * • 

tion 
ntractf 

(he K Bg lo the throne. Bat the poHtical 
eoDii'derationa in which they were involved, 
terdered any general attempt to enforce 
tl oae claiflM the certain aignal of civil war } 
a civil war almoat certain to end in a aee- 
ond expatriation, both of the royal family 
and their followera. In thia dilenuna, gov- 
emment aeema to have looked anzionaljr for 
aome meana of compromiae which might 
afford relief to the emigranta, without inno- 
vating on that article of the charter which 
ratified the aale of national domaina. Mon- 
aiear Ferrand broaght forward in the Cham- 
ber of Delegatea, a motion for the reatorap 
tion of anch eatatea of emigranta aa yet re- 
mained nnaold. But thia mvolvod a qaea- 
tton reapectiog the righta of the mach more 
nnmeroua elasa whoae property had been 
toCtted upon by the atatOi and diapoaed of to 
third partiea, to whom it waa goanntiwd by 
the charter. Since theae geotlemen could 
toot be reatored ezjur; to their ettatea, aa 
Was propoaed towards their more fortunate 
brethren, they had at least a title to the 
price which nad been surrogated in place 
of the property, of which price the nation 
bad still poaaession. 

Theae propoaals called forward Monaiear 
Dorbach, who charged Ferrand with the fa- 
tal pni^oae of openins the door on the vast 
s«b|eet of national domaina. ''Already,'' 
oontinned the orator, ** the two extremities 
oftho kingdom have resounded with the 
worda of the minister, as with the claps 
which precede the thunderbolt. The ef- 
fect which they have produced has been so 
rapid and ao general, that all civil transac- 
tiona have been at once auspended. A gen- 
eral dietrast and excessive rear have caused 
, a atagnation, the elTecta of which even the 
royafftaaauiy has fslt The proprietors of 
national property can no longer aell or 
mortffage their eautes. They are sudden- 
ly rectticed to poverty in the very bosom of 
wealth. Whence arises thia calamity f The 
canae of it is the declaration of the minis- 
ter, that the property they possess does not 
legally belong to them. For this is. In foot, 
iM vonaeouence of hie assertion, thatl the 1 
Vol. II. If 



hmr Mcegniiee in the emigmita n right te 
paopertjr which alwanra eziated.' ** 

'Am oetebraied Mareacbal Macdonald, a 
friend ai once ef monarchy and freedom, 
of France and the Bonabon^nndertookte 
bring forward a plan for aatiafying the emi- 
grante, aa for aa the condition ofim natie« 
permitted ; and gieia|r» at the aame time. 
aeaM indemnit y tor tlw penaionn aaaiyied 
by Buonaparte to hie veteran aoldiera^ 
which, during hia reign, had been paid from 
ooontrioa beyond the verge of Fian«e> no* 
til afler the retreat fVaai Moeeow, when 
they eeaaed to bo paid aft alL The Mama* 
chal'a atetement of th# extent of the ante 
of the national doauina, ahowa bow formida- 
ble the tank of undoing that extensive trana- 
ference of property aaqet naceoaoHly have 
been j the number of persona directly or 
indirectly interested in the qneetion of 
their secnrity, aoMNinling to nine or ton 
milliooa. ** Againat thia CoLoaiha." con- 
tinued the Mareechal, "whoae height the 
eye cannot meaanre, aohie impotent efforte 
would affect to direct thomaetrea ; but the 
wiadom of the King haa foreaeen thie dan- 
ger, even for the aake of thoae imprudent 
peraona who might have ospeaad tbemael vea 
to it" He prooeeded, in a very eloquent 
eulogiao the conduciof the emi- 



strain, to « 

granto, to expraaa respect for their persons, 
compaaaiott for their misfbrlunea, honour 
for their ftdeli^, and proceeded to observe, 
that the exiatence ef theae old pronrietocv, 
aa having claima on the eatetee which had 
been acquired by others, placed them in a 
aitoaiion which ought not to exact He . 
therefore propoaed that the nation ehould 
salaaiy the claima of theae onfortoiiate gen- 
tlemen, if not in foil, at leant npon> each 
terma of compoaition aa had been applied to 
other national'Obligationn. Upon thia foot- 
ing, he calcolated that anamiuily of twelve 
milliona ot iivrea yearly, wonld pav oCthe 
claima 01* the vnriooa emignmte of all de- 
scriptions. He neat drew a pictere of the 
distressed veteran addtera ^ poneionera of 
the stete who had been, reduced to diatrres 
by the discontinnance of their penalona, 
bought with their blood in a thooaand bat- 
tlea. Three miUtone more of livrae he com- 
puted aa neceaaary to diseharga Ibia aaeied 
obiiffatlon. 

There waa wiadoia. manlioeee, mid gen- 
epoaity in the plan of Mareacbal Macdeo- 
ald ^ and could it have been carried, into 
decisive execution, it wonM hnvo greaUy 
appeased the feaie and jealooaire of the 
proprietors of national domaina, and ahowii 
an impartialitv betwixt the claiaae of the 
omigrante ana those of the army, which 
onglit to have conciliated both. Unhappy* 
ly, funds were awanting, and the royal gov- 
ernment, ao far from being able to incur a 
new ecpense of fifteen millions yearly, was 
not in a condition to dieeharge the virioos 
demands upon them, without eontlmilog 
the oppressive tax of Lst droii» rmnit 

It la, indeed, on the snb|ectof flnaneeend 
taxation, that almoat all resolntimie among 
civilised nationa have been foondto.hitigf j 
and there is scarce any judging llow long 
■nj be enimiMd^ so teag 
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M it tpftret the pone of rodmdatl«» or how 
earljr a heavy tax, even for the moat ne- 
ceasary objecU, will *exeite inaurrecUon. 
Without the heavy taxattoa of the Span- 
iania, the Dutch would acarcely have re- 
belled agaioat them } it waa impoata which 
fir»d the blood of the Swiaa againat the Ana- 
triaaa ; without the atamp-actthe American 
Revolution might have beftn long poatpon- 
•d ; and but for the diaordar of the French 
financea, Louia XVI. need never have aum- 
moned together the National Aaaembly. 
France waa now aoain agiuted by one of 
thoae fe\cr fita, which ariae from the aen- 
■itiveneaa of the aubject'a parae. 
- A report on the aUte of the pnUie finan- 
cea, b^ the Abbi de Monteaquieu, had giv- 
en a singular inatance of Buonaparte'a de» 
eeptive policy. Annual expoaitiona of na- 
tional receipt and expenditure had been 
periodically publiahedaince he aaaumed the 
reins of gbvernment, which were, to out* 
ward appearance, unchallengeably accurate ; 
and, as they aeemed to balance each other, 
afforded the fair proapect that, the revenuea 
of the aUte being lealited, the expenaea 
could not fall into arrear. But in realitr, a 
number of extraordinary expenaea were 
withheld from the view of the public, while, 
on the other hand, the produce of the taxes 
waa over-eaiimated. Thua the two bod- 
geta of 1812 and 1813, upon cloae examina- 
tion, exhibited a deficit of upwarda of three 
hundred and twelve milliona of livrea, or 
thirteen milliona aterling. Buonaparte waa 
not ignorant of thia fact, but concealed it 
froci the eyea of the nation, in hopea of 
replacing it, aa in hia more aucceaaful daya, 
by foreign tribute, and, in the mean time, 
aupplied himaelf by the anticipation of 
other funda ; as an unfaithful book-keeper 
nakea up a plauaible balance to meet the 
e^e of his maater, and covera hia pecula- 
, tiona bv hia dexterity in tbo uae of ciphers.. 
Upon the whole, the debta of France ap- 
pearad to have increaaed in the course of 
thirteen yeara to the extent of l/)45.469,000 
franca, or more than alxty-eight milliona 
nod a half of aterlinff money. 

Theae financial involvementa accorded 
ill with the accompliahmeot of an unfortu* 
note and haaty promiae of Monsieur, that 
the aevere and nresaing taxea called 2«a 
^koiU rininia ahould be alK>liahed, which had 
'been made when he first entered France, 
and while, betwixt hope aiid despair, he ea- 
•ayed every inducement for tho purpoae of 
drawing a merenta to the royal cauae. On 
the other hand, the Kins, upon ascending 
the throne, had engaged nimaelf; with per- 
haps too much latitude, to pav all the en- 
gafementa which the atate haa contracted 
«n^er *he preceding government. To re- 
deem both of theae pledgss waa impossible, 
for without continuing Uiia very oboocioua 
and oppreaaive tax, the crown could not 
have the meana of diacharging the national 
debt A plan waa in vain proposed by Jala- 
beK to replace thia oppreaaive exciae by a 
daty on winea ; the motion waa referred to 
n committee of the Chamber of Repreaen- 
tfttivea, but the aubatitution aeema to have 
Wen fottad impoaiible. Louia naturally 



made the promiae of hia brother give wi^ 
to hia own more deliberate cngagemenL 
But it ia not the leaa true, that by cootioil* 
ing to levy lea droU$ rttmu, many, not oth- 
erwise disinclined to the royal goveinment 
than aa it affected their puraea, were en»> 
bled to charge the King with breach of faith 
towarda hia aubjecta, and would liaten i» 
no defence upon a topic on which lew peo- 
ple are diapoaed to hear reaaoo againat ueir 
own intereat. ^ 

There remained yet another aubject of 
alarm and dread, to excite the mioda not 
only of thoae who were desirous of revolu- 
tion, or, according to the Roman phraae, 
evpitU novarum renim ; but of othera, who 
devotedly attached to the welfare of France, 
desired to see her enjoy, under the away or 
a legitimate monarch, the exerciae of na- 
tional liberty. They had the misfortune to 
see that liberty attacked in the point where 
it ia moat aenaitive, namely, by impoaing 
reatrainta upon the public presa. 

Buonaparte had made it part of hia aya- 
tem to keep thia powerful engine in hia own 
iron hand, well aware that hia ayatem of 
deapotiam could not have aubsiated for aix 
montha, if hia actions had been expoaed to 
the cenaure of tho public, and hia atate- 
menta to contradiction and to argument. 
The Bourbona having nnlooaed the chaw 
by which the liberty of the preaa waa con- 
fined, the apiritof literary and political coa- 
troveray rushed out with auch demoniacal 
violence, aa aatoniahed and terrified thoee 
who had releaaed it from confinement. The 

anantity of furioua ahuae poured out againat 
lie Bourbona, might have aulhorixed the 
authora to uae the words of Caliban.— 

Yon taaght me lang oage, and my profit on'l 
la — ^I know how to eune. 

Eager to repreaa the spirit which diaplayed 
itaelf ao uneoui vocally, a motion waa made 
on the 4th of July 1814, for estahliahing a 
censorship upon pamphleU under a certain 
length, and placing all journals and news- 
papers under the direction of government. 
This important subject waa diacuaaed 
with great manliness and talent in the As- 
sembly ; but it is one of the many political 
maxims which the British receive as theo- 



rems«, that, without absolute freedom of the 
' "c press, (to be exercised always on the 
ril ofauch aa miauae it,) there can neither 



public J 



be enlightened patriotism nor liberal dia- 
cussion ; and that, although the forma of a 
free constitution may be preserved where 
this liberty ia restricted, the^f will soon fail 
to have the necessary bcnchcial effecU in 
protecting tho ri^U of tho community and 
the aafet*' of individuals. The liberty of 
the preaa affords a channel through which 
the injnred may challenge his oppressor at 
the bar of the nation ; it is the means by 
which public men may, iu case of miscon- 
duct, be arraigned before their own and suc- 
ceeding agea ; it ia the only mode in which 
bold ond undisguised truth can pnmitm way 
into the cabineta of monarchs : and it is the 

{»rivilege, by means of which he, who vaia- 
y lif\s his voice against Uie corruptiona o? 
prejudices of hia own time^ may leave hie 
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tfrnrnteli apon record a« a leguy to impar- 
tial poalenty. The cruelty which would 
deafen the ear and eztingaiah the ti^ht of 
an iadiTidaal, resemblea, in aome similar 
degree, hia guilt, who, by restricting the 
fteedom of the press, would reduce a nation 
l» the deafliess of preindice and the blind- 
ness of iffDoranee. The downfall of thia 
•pecies of freedom, as it is the first symp- 
tom of the decay of national liberty, has 
been in all ases followed by ita total de- 
atruction, and it may be jnatly pronounced 
that they cannot exist separately ; or, as the 
elegiac poet has said of his hero and the 
country to which he belonged — 

llle tabi •aporeue aegat } to non pom itii. ' 
We must own, at the same time, that as 
■o good comes to us unmixed with evil, 
the unlimited freedom of the press is at- 
tended with obvioua iaconveniencea, which, 
when a nation is in a certain state of exci- 
tation, reader the exercise of it peculiarly 
dangerous. Thia is especially the case 
when a people, as then in France, are sud- 
denly released from a statft of bondage, and 
disposed. " like youthful colts broke looso," 
to make the roost extravagant use of their 
liberty. With minds unprepared for discus- 
sion ) with that degree or political misin- 
formation which has done this age more 
dire mischief than absolute ignorance it- 
self could have effected j subject to be in- 
tluenced by the dashing pamphleteer, who 
soothes their prevailing paasions, as the 
orations of their popular demagogues sooth- 
ed those of the Atnenians,~it has been the 
opinion of many atateamen, that to with- 
hold from such a nation the freedom of the 
press, is a measure justifiable alike by rea- 
aon and necessity. We proportion, aay 
these reasonera, liberty to tne power of en* 
Joying it. The considerate and the peace- 
ful we auffer to walk at liberty, and armed, 
if their occasions require it ; but we re- ■ 
strain the child, we withhold weapons from 
the ruffian, and wo fetter the maniac. Why, 
therefore, they ask should a nation when 
in a state of (ever, be supplied, without re- 
striction, with the indulgences which must 
necessarily increase the disorder ? Our an- 
swer is ready, — that, granting the abuse of 
the liberty of the press to exist in the most 
fearful latitude (and we need not look to 
France for examples,) the advantages de- 



riTed fnm it are * o ineetimable, that, to d«- 
prtve UB of them, would be aa if an arebi- 
tect should sbnt up the windows which sup* 
ply light and air to a mapaion, because • 
certain proportion of cold, and perhape of 
rain, may lorce their way in at the aper^ 
tare. Beaidea, we acknowledge ourselvep 
peculiarly jealous of the aentimenta of tht 
membera of every government on thia deli- 
cate aubject. Their aituation renders them 
doubtful friends to a privilege, throng 
which alone they can be rendered amena- 
ble to the public for the abuse of their 
power, and through which alao they often 
aee their juat and temperate exercise of au- 
thority maligned ana miaconstmed. To 
princes, aUo» the license of the press ia, 
for many reaaona, distAteful. To put it un* 
der regulation, seems easy and desirable, 
and the hardahip on the community not 
greater, (in their account,! than the ^fore- 
ing of decent reapect ancl subordination,— 
orthe sort of etiquette, in short, which ie 
established in all courts, and which forbids 
the aaying, under any pretext, what may be 
mde or disagreeable to a aovereign. or even 
ULpleasing to be heard. Under theae cir- 
cnmstances, and in the present state of 
France, men rather regretted than wondet- 
ed that the miniatera of Louia XV I U. wem 
diapoaed to place reatrictiona on the free- 
dom of the preaa, or that they effected 
their parpoae of placing the light of nn» 
tiona under a censorial buahel. 

But the victory thna obtained broasht ad- 
ditional evila on the government. The law 
was evaded under variona devioea) U|e 
worka which it waa intended to intercept, 
acquired circnlatiou and importance from 
the very circumstance of their being pro* - 
hibited ; while the whole tenor of the meas- 
ure impreaaed many who had otherwiae 
been friendly to the Boarbon family, with 
distrust respecting their designs upon the 
national liberty. 

Thus split into parties, oppressed with 
tazea, vexed with tnoee nameleaa and myn- 
teriona jeatooaiea and fears, which form 
the most daiigeroua subjects of disagree- 
'ment, because alike incapable of being 0^' 
plained and confuted, France waa full ot 
inflammable materials } and the next chi^ 
ter will ahow that there waa not wanting a 
torch to give kindling lo them. 
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Cumoi^t Memorial en P^lic Affain.-~Fouchd,faUM to obtain tkt favour qf tkt IQng, 
mnd joint Vu JaeobUn Varitnu Projoei» q^ thatpartjfi tohiehfinaUff joint tht Biuh- 
nttpariuiM,— Active hUriguu commenced. — Congrtu qf Vienna-^JI^tratrOUirmtd of 
tisproeeedtngs. opens on intercount with I^apoleon.-- Plans qf the Contpiraton.^^Bu^ 



'a Eotapi/rom Eiba^He lands tU Cannn, and advances through Prancs'^Jt 

•tnolle, by 9000 Troops-^ Halts at Lyons, appoints a ministry, and istutfi 

ts.— Dismay qfths Royal Gooemmeni.— Intrigues qf FouchA-^ Trsachery 

of Ney,~~ReooU of the Bourbon army at Mshm.^ Ths King Isaou Paru, and Buona- 



joined, at On 
several detrees. 



parte arrioes thers^His reception, 

Carhot has been repeatedly mentioned i whole Reign of Terror. His admirers pre- 
in this history aa having been the aaaociate tend, that, charging himself only with fbm 
ttd eolUagne of B^tbeapierre during the I jpondact of the foreign war, he left to 1^ 
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bMlhro* of llie Committee of PuUie SA- 
ty the mIo clmrgo oT thoM meMuras, for 
fvJiicli iu» hi»man knguaga afibnk emtlMto 
•r tttfficicnt korror, through whieh the/ 
ortctnall/ mao to powor, and bjr which thoV 
mMntaiiicil it. Accordtoff to thote food •d^ 
vocotM, their horo held hit ooone through 
the Roigo of Terror uMulliod hj a bloodY 

rt, as ArothuM roUodher wotera through 
ocoan without miogliag with it* waves * 
oud the Ciith oT icoet loadera will swallow 
the ancioat miracle as easily ss the modern. 
Carnot, however, bod the independence of 

aNrit to oppose Napoleon's seixure oTthe 
irone, aiid remained in obscurity until 
1314, when he employed his talents as an 
engineer in defence or Antwerp. He gave 
in, loio and reluctaAtly, his aJherence to 
the restoration, and was coofirmed ia his 
rank of inspoctor'goueral of engineers. 
But this did not prevent him from being 

}|xtremely active in conspirinff the down- 
all of the monarch to whose allegiance he 

hod submitted hinMolfi and who afforded 

him subsistenoe and rank. 
Camot gave his opinion upou publie af- 

fbun in a Memorial^ made public in De- 

oombor 1814, which was at once an apology 
for the Jacobin party, and a direct attack on 
Che reigning dynasty. This document we 
most necessarily consider at aome length, 
ao it conveys Uio osteasible reasons on 
which the author, and many thousands be- 
sides, having in Iheif aniious oonsideration 
the interests of the fteedom of France, 
thouffht these intoreatn would be best pro- 
vUlca for by destroying the sway of a mild 
amlsomewhatfoeble meuareh, whose reign 
wae identified with peace and tranouilli^, 
in enter to recall to the throne an abeolute 
sovereign, ruling oa military principles on- 
ly, and whose nrst stop under the canopy 
oTstAto must noeensarily be followed by 
war with all Kurope. 

In this singular, and, as it proved, too ef- 
Ibetive production, every fault committed 
bv the restored fkmily is exaggerated ; and 
tfcoy, with the nobles, their peribnal adher- 
ents, are, under a thin and contemptuous 
veil of assumed respect towaids the King, 
treated alike ss fools, who did not under- 
aland how to irovom France, and ss vil- 
lains, who meditated her ruin. The mur- 
dor of the King is, with irony as envenom- 
ed as unjust, stated to have been occasion- 
ed, not by the violence and cruelty of kia 
per&ecutori, but by the pusillanimity of 
his nobility, who Brst provoked the resent- 
ment of the nation, and then ftcd from the 
kingdom, when, if thov had loved their 
sovoroign, they should have rallied around 
him. This plea, in the mouth of a regi- 
cide, ia as if ono of a band of robbers should 
impute an assassination not to their own 
guilty violence, but to the cowardice of the 
domestics of the murdered, by whom that 
violence might have been resisted. No 
one also knew better than Carnot by what 
arts Louis XVI. was induced by degrees to 
abandon all means of defence which his sit- 
uation afforded him, and to throw himself 
upon the sworn faith and allegiance of those 
iT^wbom ho waa egodomaod to death. As 



whimaieal and oological were the niampUs 
and arffuments referred to by Camot in sup* 
port of the condemnation of Louis. Cioo« 
ro, it seems, says in his Offices, " We bate 
all those we fbor, and we wish for the «katli 
of those we hate." On this comprehooaivo 
ground, Cvoot vindicates the oiator's ap- 
probolioa of the death of C«ssr, aotwilb. 
standing the demeacy of the usurper ; lad 
Cato, indeed, (eoatinues the eoUoaguo of 
Robeapiensp,) went farther, and did not 
think U possible there should be a 0ood 
king. Of^ course, not Louis XVI. aloae. 



to 



course, not Louis 
but'all monarchs, might be justly put 
death in Carnot's estimation j oocauae titey 
are naturally the objects of fear to their 
subjects— because we bate those we fear— > 
and because, according to the kindred au- 
thority of Shylock, no man hates the thing 
he would not kill. The doctrine of regi-' 
cide is said to be confirmed in the Old Tes- 
tament ; families were massacred,-— mon- 
archs proscribed, — intolerance promulnt- 
ed, by the ministen of a merciful Deity : 
Wherefore, then, ahould not the Jacobins 
put Louis XVI. to death ? If it was alleged, 
that the peraons of Kings were inviolable 
bv the laws of all civil government, those 
or usurpers certainly were not so protect- 
ed ; and what means were there, said Car- 
not, for positively distinguishing between 
an usurpMsr and a legitimate kingT The 
difficulty of making such a distinction was 
no doubt a sufficient vindication of the judg- 
es of Louis XVL 

Trash like this had scarce been written 
since the club-room of the Jacobins was 
closed. But the object of Camot^s pamph- 
let was not to excuse a deed, (whieh ho 
would probably have rather boasted of ss 
laudable,) but by the exaggerations of his 
eloquence, and the weight of his inflneneo 
with the public, to animate the fury of the 
other parttea against the Bouibons and their 
adherents. The King was charged with 
having been ungratefulto the call of the na- 
tion, (a call which assuredly ho would nev- 
er have heard but for the cannon of the al- 
lies,) — with having termed himself Kia^ by 
the grace of God,— with resigning Belgium 
when Camot was actually governor of^An- 
twerp,— with preferring Chouans, Vee- 
deans, emigrants, Coasaeks, or Enriishmea, 
to the Boldiera whose victories liad kept 
htm in exile, and in consequeneo of whose 
defeat alone he had regained the throne of 
his fathera. The emigranu are represent- 
ed aa an exasperated, yet a contemptible 
faction. The people, it is said, cara little 
about the right of their rolera,^about th^r 
quarrels,— their private life, or even their 
political crimes, unless as they affect them- 
pelves. All government, of eoaiae, has its 
basis in popular opinion ; but, alas ! in ac- 
tual history, " the people are only regard- 
ed," says Monsieur Camot. " as the vic- 
tims of^^ their chiefs: we witness nothing 
but the contest of subjeoto for the private 
interest of their princes,— kinp, who are 
themselves regicides and parricides,— snd 
priesU who incite mankind to mutual 
slaughter. The eye ean but repose on the 
gonefouo aflbrla of iome bravo nwa who 
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•oMScrtls theiMclTO to the deliveranee 
^ th«ir feUow-ooHalfynieB} if they euc- 




whet wee the object of their mechinetione. 
The whole punpblet wie detigned u e 
■Mnifeeto to the French pebliCf dtfkljr, yet 
daetioctly, ennooncing the eiitteDce or e 
IbrmidelMe conepiracy, the priooiples oa 
which iu member* proceeded, tod their 
groonde Tor eipecttng laccoM. 

CaraothimMlfaffBcted to say, that the 
Memorial wat only designed for circulation 
among his private connexions. Bat it would 
not have answered the intended purpose had 
it not been printed and dispersed with the 
most uncommon assiduttv. Small carts 
traversed the bouUvarda, worn which it was 
■hawked about amon|; the people, in order 
to avoid the penalties which booksellers 
•ad stationers might have tncnrred by deal- 
ing in an article so inflammatory. Not* 
withstanding these evasions, the printers 
and retailers of this diatribe were prosecut- 
ed by government ^ but the Cowr ^Ittabrue- 
lion retVaed te confirm the bill of indict- 
ment, and this failure served to encourage 
the Jaoobin faction. The odicial proceed- 
ings, by which the ministers endeavoured 
to seppress the nublicetion, irritated rather 
than intimidated those who took interest in 
it It argued, they said, at once a timorous 
end a vindictive spirit to mmresa the infe- 
tier ageste in an alleged libel, while the 
'■ritttsters dared not bring to trial the avow> 
•daathor. In this nnquestionaUy they ar- 
Voed jnstly ; for the measures correspAid- 
«d with tbat paltry policy, which would 
mail the liberty of the press, than 
. to -fair trial and open panisbment 
Ihoee by whom it is misvsed. 

It would have been as impossible for Fou- 
«h^ to have lived amid such a complicated 
eeene of political intrigue, without mingling 
-in it, as for the sparks to resist flying up- 
wards. He wss, however, iU-placed for the 
character he desired to act. After having 
lent Buonaparte bis aid to betrv and de- 
•throne the Directors, he had long meditat- 
ed bow to dethrone and betray Buonaparte, 
end substitute in his place a regency, or 
feme form of government under which 
hm might expect to act ss prime minister. 
In this undertaking, he more than once ran 
•the peril of life, ami was glad to escape with 
an honourable exile. We have already 
ntaled that he had missed the most favoura- 
ble eppovtnnity for availin| himself of his 
politacal knowledge, by his absence from 
Paris when it was taken by the allies. Fou- 
cii4 endeavoured, however, to obtaia the 
Botice of the restored monarch and his 
fovemment, and to render his services ac- 
eeptable to Louis. When the celebrated 
Revolotioaist appeared in the anti-chamber 
.on his first attendance at court, he observed 
• sneer on the countenance of some roval- 
- late who were in waiting, and took the Bint 
4e rend them a lesson, shewing, that a min- 
leter ef pdioe^ even when he has loat his 
«0M^ii IPC 4 penoA te be pealed with. 



** Ton, sir," said he to a gentlemaa, '' sec m 
proud of the lilies with which you aro 
adorned. Do you eecoUect the language 
you held reapecting the Bourbcn iaimlv 
some time since in such a company T^Ana 

Jrou, madam/' he continued, addressing a 
ady, " to whom I gave a passport to Kf|g- 
land, may perhups wish to Im reminded of 
what then passed betwixt us on the subject 
of lA>uis XVlII.'' The laughers were con- 
science-struck, and Fouche was introduced 
into the cabinet. 

The plan which Fouch^ recommended 
to the King was, cs might have been ex- 
pected, astueious and artificial in a high 
degree. He advised the King to assume 
the national cockade and three-cdou.cd 
flag; to occupy the situation of chiofof 
tlie Revolution. This, he said, wouhl be 
the same sacrifice by Louis XVIII. as the 
attending on tlie masa by Henry IV.— He 
might have added, it was the aacrifice act- 
ually made by Louis XVI., who lost hie 
life in requiul.— What Fouche aimed at 
bv this action is evident. Ho desired to 
place the King in a situation where he 
must have relied exclusively on the men of 
the revolution, with whom he could not 
have communicated save by the medium of 
the Due d'Otranto, who thus would become 
prime minister at the Arst step. But in 
every other point of view, the following 
that advice must have placea the King ii. i\. 
mean and hypocritical attitude, which must 
have disgusted even those whom it was 
adopted to conciliate. 

By assuming the colours of the Revolu- 
tion, the Kins of France must necessarily ' 
have atained nimself with the variation oi 
each of its numerous changes. It is true, 
that the Revolution had produced many ex- 
cellent improvements in France, afifeciing 
both the theory and the praciice of govern- 
ment These the sovereign was bound 
careFully to preserve for the advantage of 
the nation. But while we are grateful for 
the advantages of increased health and fbr- 
tility that may follow a tornado, and treas- 
ure up the valuable things which an angry 
ocean may cast upon the shore, none bat a 
blinded heathen worships the tempest, or 
sacrifices to the furious waves. The King, 
courting the murderers of his brother, 
could inspire, even in them, nothing save 
disgust at his hypocrisy, while it would 
jusUy have forfeited the esteem and affec- 
tion, not of the royalists alone, but of all 
honest men. 

Further to recommend himself to the 
Bourbons, Fouchi addressed a singular ^ 
epistle to Napoleon, in which he endeav- 
oured to convince him, that the title of 
Sovereign, in the paltry Islet of Elba, did 
not become him who had postessed an im- 
mense empire. He remaraed to Napoleon, 
that the situation of the island was not suit- 
able to his purpose of retirement, being 
near so many points where his presence 
might produce dangerous agitation. He 
observed, that he might be accused, aW 
though he was not enminal, and do evit 
without intending it, by spresding alarm. 
He hinted that the King ofFrance, howev- 
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•r determined to act with jostice, yet 
might be instigated by the pusiont of otb- 
en to break through that rule. He told the 
£x-£mperor of France, that the titles which 
he retained were only calculated to ang- 
■MOt hia regret for the loss of real aove- 
raifpity. Nay, that they were attended with 
pocitive danger, since it might be thought 
they were retained only to keep alive 
hia pretensions. Lastly, he eihorted Na- 
poleon to assume the cnaracter of a private 
f individual, and retire to the United States 
I of America, the country of Franklin, Wash- 
I ington, and Jefferson. . 

i Fouchi could scarcely expect that tois 
monitory epistle should have much effect 
upon his once imoerial master ^ he knew 
-human nature and Buonaparte too well. 
But as it might tell to advantage with th^ 
royal family, he sent a copy of it to Mon- 
sieur, with a corresponaing commentary, 
the ODJect of which was to point out, (what, 
indeed, circumstances had made evident,) 
ttiat the tranoutllity of the countries and 
sovereigns or Europe could never Ife se- 
cured while Napoleon remained in hie 
present condition, and that his residence in 
the Isle of Elba was to France what Vesu- 
vius is to Naples. The practical inference 
to be derivea from this was, that a gentle 
deffree of violence to remove the person 
of Napoleon would have been a stroke of 
state poUcy, in cape the Ex-Emperor of 
France should not himself have the patri- 
€tie virtue to remove himself to America. 
The honourable and generous prince, to 
whom Fouch^ had addressed himself, had 
too noble a mind to adopt the hint: and 
this attempt to ingratiate himself with the 
Bourbon family entirely failed. But plot- 
tins was Fouch^'s elqment ; and it aeeros 
to have signified little to him whom he had 
for partners, providing he bad a stake in the 
political game. He retired to his country- 
bouse, and engaged himself with his old 
friends of the Jacobin party, who were not 
m little glad to avail themselves of his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with all the ramifica- 
tions of political itttriffue. 

It was the policy of this partv to insist 
upon the faulte of the Royal F'amily, and 
enlarge on their prejudices against the men 
and measures of that period when France 
was successful in foreign war. against the 
statesmen who directed, md the soldiers 
who achieved, her eigantic enterprixes. 
The King, they said, bad suffered misfor- 
/ tvne without naving learned wisdom: he 
wss incapable of stepping beyond the circle 
of his gothic prejudices : r ranee had re- 
ceived tiim from the hand of foreign con- 
querors, surrounded by an emactatml group 
of mendicant nobles, whose pretensions 
were as antiquated and absurd as their de- 
corations and manners. His government 
went to divide, they alleged, the French 
into two classes, opposed to each other in 
merits as in interests ;— the emigrants, who 
alone were regarded by Louis as faithfbl 
sod willing subjects : and the rest of the 
nation, in whom the Bourbons saw, at best, 
but repentant rebels. They asserted, ihat, 
too timid as yet to strike an open blow, the 



Kin^ and his ministera sought every means 
to disqualify and displace all who had Uken 
any active share in the evente of the Revo- 
lution, and to evade the general promise 
of amnesty. Under pretext of national 
economy, toey were disbanding the army, 
and removing the officers of government, — 
dephvinff thus the military and civil ser- 
vants of France of the provision which their 
long services had earned. Louis, they 
said, bad insulted the glory of France, and 
humiliated her heroes, by renouncing the 
colours and aymbols under which twenty- 
five years had seen her victorious ', he had 
rudely refused a crown ofiered to him by 
the people, and snatehed it as his own riglit 
by inheritance, as if the dominion of men 
could be tranaferred from lather to son like 
the property of a flock of sheep. The right 
of \f renchxnen to choose their own ruler 
was hereditary and imprescriptible ; and 
the nation, they aaid, munt assert it, or sink 
to be the contempt, instead of being the 
pride at once and droad of Europe. 

Such was the language which nettled, 
while it alarmed, the idle Parisians, who 
forgot at tbe moment that they had seen 
Napoleon take the crown from the altar at 
Notre Dame, and place it on his own head, 
with seal cely an acknowledgment to God, 
and not ^e shadow of any towards the na- 
tion. T^e departments were assailed by 
other arts of instigation. The chief oi 
these was directed to excite the jealousy 
so often alluded to, concerning the security 
of the property of national domaina. Not 
content with urging everywhere that a re- 
vocation of the lands of the church and 
emigrants was impending over the present 
proprietora, and that the clergy and nobles 
did not even deign to conceu their hopes 
anc designs, a singular device was in manr 
instances practised to enforce the belief of 
such assertions. Secret agents were de- 
spatehe3 intoahe departments where prop- 
erty was advertised for sale. These emis- 
saries made inquiries ss if in the character 
of intending purchasers, and where the 
property appeared to have been derived 
from revoiationary confiscation, instantly 
objected to the security as good for noth- 
ing, and withdrew their pretended offers j-^ 
thus impressing the proprietor, and all in 
the same situation, with the nuavoidaUe 
belief, that such title was considered as 
invalid, owin^ to the expected and men- 
aced revocation of the Booibon govern- 
ment. 

It is generally believed that Boonaparto 
was not originally the object designed tn 
profit by these intrigues. He was feared 
and hated by the Jacobin party, who knew 
what a slender chance his iron ^vernment 
afforded of their again attempting to rear 
their fkntastie fabrics, whether c« a pure 
republic, or a republican nkonarchy. It is 
supposed their eyes were turned in prefer- 
eoee towards the Duke of Orleans. They 
reckoned probably on the stvength of thn 
temptetion, and they thought, that in snp- 
planting Louis XVIU., and Discing his 
kinsman in his room, thny would obtain, on 
the on« hand, a king who shoold hold bin 
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power bj tnd through the Re^olatton, and, 
on the other, that they woold conciliate 
both foreign powers and the conatitutional- 
iata at home, bv choosing their aoTereign 
out of the family of^Bouroon. The more 
eantioas of those concerned in the intrigue 
recommended, that nothing shonld be at- 
tempted during the life of the reigninff 
monarch j others were more impatient and 
leaa cautious; and the Prince alluded to 
received an intimation of their plan in an 
■nsisned billet, containinff oakj these 
words,—" We will act it without you j we 
will act it in spite of ^ou ; we will act it 
lOR you ;"* as if potting it in his choice to 
be the leader or Yictim of the intended 
reToletion. 

The Duke of Oi leans was too upright and 
honourable to be inyolved in tliis dark and 
mysterious scheme ; he put the letter which 
he had received into the hands of the King, 
and acted otherwise with so much prudence, 
as to destroy all thtf hopes which the revo- 
lationary party had founded upon him. It 
was neeessajT to find out some other cen- 
tral point some proposed Eugene Beau- 
harnois as the hero of the projected move- 
ment; some projected a provisional gov- 
ernment ; and others desired that the xe- 
pabliean model should be once more adopt- 
ed. But none of these plans were likely 
to be favoured by the army. The cry of 
Vtec Im JUpubliqiu had become antt'^uat- 
6d ; the power once possessed by the Jac- 
obins of creating popular commotion was 
greatlv diminished ; and although the army 
wai devoted to Buonaparte, yet it was 

Erobable that in a civil commotion in which 
e had no interest, they would follow the 
mareschals or generals who commanded 
them, in opposition to any inBurrection 
merely revofutioaary. If, on the contrary, 
the interesU of Napoleon were put in the 
Tan, there was no (ear of securing the irre- 
iiatible assistance of the standing army. If 
he came back with the same principles of 
absolute power which he had formerly en- 
tertained, still the Jacobins would jet rid 
of Louis and the charter, the two chief ob- 
jects of their hatred ; the former as a King 
riven by the law, the latter as a law given 
by the King. 

These considerations speedily determin-* 
ed the Jacobin party on a union with the 
Bnonapartists. The former were in the 
condition of a band of house-breakers, who, 
vnable to force an entrance into the house 
which they have the purpose to break into, 
renew their undertaking, and place at their 
head a brother of the same profession, be- 
cause he has the advantage of havins a 
crow-bar in his hand. When and how tltis 
league was formed,— what sanction the Jac- 
obin party obtained that Buonaparte, de- 
throned as a military despot, was to resume 
his dignityiinder constitutional restrictions, 
we have no opportunity of knowing. But 
so soon as the coalition was formed, his 
praises were sung forth on all sides, espe- 
cially by many wbo had been, as Jacobins, 



* ''Noni Is ferons sans vous *, noa* le lerons 
•Mlgri veos $ noes Is feroas rooa rous.'* 



bis most decided enemies ; and a great part 
of the French public were disposed to 
think of Buonaparte at Elba more favoora* 
bly than Napoleon in the Tuilleries. Grsd* 
ually, even from the novelty and peculiari- 
ty of his situation, he began to escite a 
verv different interest from that whiell al> 
tached to the despot wbo levied so many 
conscriptions, and sacrificed to his ambi- 
tion so manv millions of victims. Every 
instance of his activity, within the litda 
circle of his dominions, was contrasted bj 
his admirers with the constitutional inert- 
ness of the restored monarch. Excellins 
as much in the arts of peace as in those of 
war, it wanted but (they said) the fostering 
hand and unwearied eye of Napoleon tn 
have rendered' France the envy of the uni- 
verse, had his military affairs permitted the 
leisure and opportunity which the Bour- 
bons now enjoyed. These allegations, se- 
cretly insinuated, and at length loudly mur- 
mured, had their usual effects upon the 
fickle temper of the public ; and, as the 
temporary, enthusiasm in favour of the 
Bourbons faded into indifference end aver- 
sioUf the general horror of Buonaparte's 
ambitious and tyrannical disposition began 
to give w^ to the recoliection of his active, 
energetic, and enterprisingr qualities. 

Thia change must soon nave been known 
to him who was its object. An expression 
is said to have escaped from him during his 
passage to Elba, which marked at least a 
secret feeling that he might one day recov- 
er the high dignity from which he had fall- 
en. ** If Marias,'^ be observed, '' had slain 
himself in the mar&hes of Mintumie, he 
would never have enjoyed his seventh con- 
sulate.'' What was perhaps oriffinally but 
the vague aspirations of an ardent spirit 
striving against adversity, becamOi froih the 
circnmstanees of France, a plausible and 
well-grounded hope. It required but to 
establish communications amons his no- 
merous and xealous partisans, with instruc- 
tions to hold out such hopes as might lure 
the Jacobins to his standard, and to pro^ 
b^ and inflame the growing discontents and 
divisions of France ; and a conspiracy wsa 
almost ready formed, with little exertion 
on the part of him who soon became tta 
object and its centre. 

Various affiliations and points of rendes- 
vons were now arranged to recruit for par- 
tisans. The ladies of Mie Ex-Emperor's 
court, who found thejMelves humiliated 
at that of the King by the preference as- 
signed to noble birai, were sealous agents 
in these political xntrignes, for offended 
pride hesitates at no measures for cbtaio- 
mg vengeance. The purses of their hus- 
bands uid lovers were of course open to 
these fair intriguers, and many of them de- 
voted their jewels to forward the cause of 
revolution. The chief of these female con- 
spirators was Horteneia Beaohamois, wi(b 
of Louis Buonaparte, but now separated 
from her husband, and bearing the title of 
the Duchess of Saint Leu. She was a per- 
son of considerable talents, and of sreatao- 
tivity and address. At Nanterre, Neoilly, 
and Saint Leu, meetings of the oonsplraton 
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^w%H M4, «id MMlMt RunelU, tlw cm- 
ftduM of Um DocbeM, » raid to Inive ai- 
•iMed la coBoealiag Mine of the principal 

^Im DttcbfeM ^ BsMono, and the Dnch- 
ef Montebello, (widow of Mtroeehal 
I,) were warmly engased io -the 
Hiae. At the meeting! beld in the 
of these intrigning femalee, the 
whole artillery of eooapiracy was foned 
and pot in order, from the political He, 
which doee ita woric if belieTcd bat for an 
hoar, tertfae political aong or aqaib, which, 
Kke tbe fire-work from which it derivea ita 
name, eipreaeea lore of frolic or of maa- 
cMaf, according to the nature of the, mate- 
hah amongat which it ia thrown. From 
theae placea of rendesTona the agenti of 
attt plot adlled oat upon their raapectire 
roanda,faniahed with ereiy lore that could 
rooae Uie anapicioua land bolder, attract the 
idle Pariaiaa, aednce the ItUolopu, who 
longed to try the eiperimeota of hia Uto- 
pian theoriea apoa real government, and 
above all, aeenre the mintary;,->from the 
otteer, befdre whoae eyea tmncheooa, cor- 
fMieta, and even erowna, were diapoaed ia 
idea) preapeet, to the areaadier, whoae 
hopea only aioaeil at bloody brandy, aad free 
quarteia. 

The lower orden of the popalace, partic- 
ularly thoae inhabiting the two great aab- 
uiba of Saint Marceaa aad Saint Antoine, 
were diapoeed to tne caaae from their nata- 
val reaUeaaneea and deeire of change : from 
the apprehenaion that the King would dia- 
eoutinue the expeaaive boildioga in which 
Buonaparte waa wo*it to employ them; 
from a iaeobtttical dialike to the lawful title 
ef Lottia, Jofn#d to aome tender aapirationa 
after the happy daya of liberty and equality ; 
and laatly, from the diapoaition which toe 
leea of aociety everywhere manifeat to get 
vid of the law, their natural carb aad ene- 
my. The Sadaeace of Richard )e Noir waa 
partEcolarly oaefol to the ceoapiratora. He 
waa a wealthy eetton-manufacturer, who 
eombined aja diaciplined no leaa than 
three thoaeaad worhraeo in hia employ* 
VMUt, ee aa to be ready at the firat aignal of 
the coaapiratora. Le Noir waa called by 
the Royaiiata Saaierra the Second } being 
aaid to aapire, like that oelebrated auburb- 
aa brewer, to become a general of Sana 
Culottea. He waa bound to Buonaparte'a 
Intereat by hia daughter having married 
CSeneral Lefebvre Jeanouettea, who waa 
Bot the leea the favourite of Napoleon that 
he had broken hia parole, and ded from 
fiagland when a priaoner of war. Thua 
agitaf ed like a lake by a aubterranean earth- 

2uake, revolutionary movementa began to 
liow themaelvea amongat the populace. 
At timea, under pretence of acareity of 
bread or employment, tamultuoua mapa 
aaaembled on the terrace of the TuilTeriea, 
with clamoura which reminded the Ducheaa 
P*Angouleme of thoae that preceded the 
-impriaeament and death of her pareota. 
The police diaperaed them for the mo- 
mmaii but, if any arresta were made, it waa 
«Bly of aaoh wretchea aa ahouted whea 



made to aaeertaia Ifae real ( 
tema ao alarmuw. 

The police of Paria waa at thii time «»» 
der the direction of Mooaieur IVAodrfe, far* 
merly a financier. Hia loyalty deea boC 
aeem to have b<)en doubted, but hia pni* 
de'nce and activity are yery queationaUei 
nor does he aeem ever to bave been e«m^ 
pletcly maater either of the dutiea of hie 
office, or the toola by which it waa to ba 
performed. Theae ioola, ia otlicr wordi. 
the eubardinate agenta aad officers and 
clerks, the whole machinery aa it were of 
the police, had remained uaclMnged.ainca 
that dreadful power waa administered by 
Savary, Boooaparte'a head spy and coafr> 
dential minister. This body, as well aa 
the army, felt that their honourable occu- 
pation waa declined in emolument and im« 
portance aiuce the fall of Buoaaparie, an4 
looked back with regret to the oaya whea 
they were en>pIoy<Mi in agencies, dstk, ae* 
cret, and wcll-recompenaed, unknown ton 

Csaceful and conatitutiooal admioiatratioa. 
ike evil spirits employed by the spells of 
a benevoleoi enchanter, theM p<^ice-offi- 
oera aeem to have aerved the King grudg- 
ingly and unwillingly j to have neglected 
their daty, when that could be done with 
impunity ; and to have abown that they had 
loat their activity and omniacieace, ao aoon 
aa embarked io the aervice of Vegitimata 
monarchy. 

Under the connivance, therefore^ if not 
with the approbation of the police, conapir<« 
acy aaaumed a more open and daring as- 
pect Several houses of dubious fame, but 
esjpeciall V the Caftfe Montauaaier, in the Pa^ 
laia Royu, were chosen as places of readei- 
vous for the subordinate aatellitea of the 
cauae, where the toasts given, the songa 
song, the tunes peiformed, and the laaguaga 
held, all bore alluaion to Buonaparte'a do- 
ries, his regretted abaeoce, and nia deaire^ 
return. To express their hopes that this 
event would take place in the spring, tha 
conspirators adopted for their aymbol the 
violef: and aflerwarda apHied to Buona- 
parte nimaelf the name of Corporal Violol. 
The flower and the rolour were publicly 
worn as a party distinction, before it would 
seem the couK had taken the least alarm } 
-and the health of Buonaparte under the 
name of Corporal Violet, or Jean d'fipte. 
was pledged by many a Royalist without 
suspicion of the conccuided nneaning. 

Paris was the centre of the conspiracy } 
but ita ramifications extended throu^ 
France. Cluba were formed in ' the chief 
provincial towna. Regular corresponden- 
ces were establiahed between them and the 
capital, — an intercourse much favoured, it 
has been asserted, by Lavalette, who, hav- 
ing been long director-general of the poata 
under Buonaparte, retained considerable in- 
fluence over the subordinate agenta of that 
department, none of whom had been dis- 
placed upon the King's return. It appears 
from the evidence of Monsieur Ferrand^ 
director-general under the King, that tha 
couriera, who, like the aoldiers and police 
officers, had found more advantage under 



4kay baud others sbouty and no efibrta were I the imperial than under tha royal gOT«ra* 
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meat, ww Mrenl oTAefli in the iatereit 
of their old mester. Ar4 it it eveired, tfast 
the eerreepondenee rektiog to the contpir- 
«CT WM carried on throngh the rojel poet- 
omee, contained in letters sealed with the 
Kiag^e eeal, and deapatched by pnblic mea- 
•engeni wearing hia liveir. 

Snch <^ett demonttrationa of treatonable 
pracUeea did not eacape the obaervation of 
the RoyaliaCa, and they appear to haye been 
communicated to the miniatera from differ- 
ent quartera. Nay, it has been confidently 
■tnted, that lettera containing information 
of Napoleon'a intended escape, were actu- 
ally foand in the burean of one miniater, an- 
opened, and unread. Indeed, each of theao 
oncial pereonagea seems scruoulously to 
bare entrenched himself within the rou- 
tine of his own particular department, so 
that what Was only of general import to 
the whole, was not considered as the 
basinets of an^ one in particular. Thus, 
when the stnnning catastrophe had happen- 
ed, each endeavoured to ahif\ the blame 
from himself, like the domestics in a large 
and ill-regulated family ; and although all 
acknowledged that gross negligence had ex- 
isted elsewnere, no one admitted that the 
fault lay with himself. This general in<w 
fiituation surprises us upon retrospect ; but 
Hearen, who frequentlr punisiies man- 
kind by the indulgence of their own fooliah 
or wicked desires, had decreed that peace 
was to be restored to Europe by the exter- 
mination of that army to wnom peace was 
a state so odious j and for that purpose it 
was necessary that they should be success-* 
fttl in their desperate attempt to dethrone 
their peacefhl and constitutional sovereign, 
and to reinstate the despotic leader, «rno 
was soon to lead them to the completion of 
their deatiny, and of his own. 

While the royal government in France 
was thos gradually undermined and prepar- 
ed for an explosion, the rest of Europe re- 
sembled an ocean in the act of settling af- 
ter a mighty atorm, when the partial wrecks 
are visiDle, heaving on the snmiding swell, 
which threatens yet farther damage ere it 
be entirely lulled to rest. 

The Congress of representatives of the 
principal etates of Europe had met at Vien- 
na, in order to arrange the confused and 
complicated interests which had arisen out 
of soprolonsed a period of war and altera- 
. The lapse of twenty-five years of 



aonstant war and general change had m 
ao total an alteration, not merely in tlie so- 
cial relations and relative powers of the 
atates of Europe, but in the habits, senti- 
menta, and principles of the inhabiUoU, 
that it appeared altogether impossible to 
raatare the original system as it existed be- 
Csse 179t. The continent resembled the 
wfBcks of the city of London, aAer the 

nt conSagration in 1666, when the boun- 
M of inoividual property were so cooi- 
pietolv obliterated and confounded, that 
the Kinff foand himself obliged, by the ur- 
gency of the oecaaion. to make new, and in 
aama dame arbitrary, ^tribotioas of the 
groaad, in order to rebuild the streeU up- 
«■ a alaii mofe ragnlar, and better fitted to 
Vai. lU N t 



the improfad coAdhlaa of the age. That 
which proved ultimately an advantage to 
London, BMf peihapa produce iimilar good 
consequences to the civiliaad world, and a 
better and mora permanent order of thinga 
may be expected to arise out of that which 
has beea disatroyad. In that case, the next 
generaitoa nwT reap the advantages of the 
storms with which their fathers had to eoa-^ 
tend. Wa are. hoarever, far from approv- 
ing some of the aneerenioniova appniyri- 
attotts of territorr which ware made amm 
this occasion, which, did aur limita admit 
of entering into the diaoasaion, earned, we 
think, the use of snperlor force to a much 
mreater extent than coald be justified on 
the principles upon which the alUes acted . 

Amid the labours of the Congress, their 
attention was turned on the condition. of 
the kingdom of Naplee $ and it waa utgedl 
bv Talleyrand, in particalar. that allowing^ 
the existence cf the sovereignty of Marat 
in that beautiful kingdom, waa preaerviag; at 
the risk of future danger to Europe, an am- 
pire, founded on Napoleon's principlas, and 
governed by his broibef-in-law. It waa aa- 
swered truly, that it was too late to chaUenga' 
the foundaUoa of Marat's right of sovereiga- 
tv, after haviaa gladly accepted and availed 
of hia ass' * '* 



or, wiui cooBiaeraDie- reiucmace « 
;ter was now ia agitation bafoiatha 
I ; and Marat, oooceiving hia pew- 
iger, seems to have adopted the 



themselves of fiia assistanoe, ia the war 
a^inst Buonaparte. Talleyraiid, by exhib- 
iting to the Dake of Wellington a train of 
correspoadence between Monaparle, hia 
sister Caroline, and Murat, endeavoured to 
show that the latter waa insincere, when 
seeming to act in concert with the allies. . 
The Duke was of opiaion,that the letteia 
did not prove treachery, thoaah they iadi- 
cated what waa to be etpeeled, that Maret 
took part against his brother-in-law and 
benefactor, with cooaiderable Mluctaaoa 
The matters 
Congress ; 
er in danger, 

rash expedient of changing sides once i 
and again to have renewed hia intorcoorae 
with Napoleon. The contiguity of Elba to 
Naples rendered this a matter of little dif«. 
ficulty J and they had, beaides, the active 
assistance of Pauline, who went and eauM 
between Italy and her brother's little conit. 
Napoleon, however, at all timea raaolaiely 
denied that ha had any preoiaa ahare or 
knowledge of the eatorpriae which Marat 
meditated. 

The King of Franee, ia the meanwhile, 
recalled bv proclnmation all Freochaaan 
who were in the Neaaolitaa service, and 
directed the title of King Joachim to be 
omitted in the royal almanack. 

Murat, alarmed at thia indication df koM* 
tile intentions, carried on a secret aoffaa- 
pondence with Fraace, la the ooanm of 
which a letter was iatereepted, directed to 
the King of Naples, ftomOeneial Bxcala- 
man, professing, in his own name and that 
of others, devoted attoohmaet, and aanar- 
iqg him that thoasanda af oflloers, f or me d 
in tiis school and under his aye woald have 
been readv at hia call, had aet 
taken a satm^ctoiy turn. Ia eona 
of this letter, Excelsman was in. 
plaoa pat onJmlf-pay aad.sant froda Pafim 
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which order h« raffaMd to obey* Neil he 
WM tried before « coort-marttal end triaiD|>b- 
■ntlT flCQuitted. He wee admitted to kiee 
the &ing^i head, and awear to him fideUtj 
^ timU9 ^num. How he kept hia word 
will preaentlj appear. In the meantime 
the King bad need of faithfal adherenU, for 
the neU of conspiracy were oloaiog fast 
around him. 

The plot formed against Loeia X.VIII. 
comprehended two entorprises. The first 
waa to be achioTod bj the landing of Na- 
poleon from Elba, when the universal 
good-will of the soldiers, the awe inspired 
by his name and character, and the aaspi- 
ctons and insinaatioas spread widely against 
the Bottibons. together with the hope of 
recoTeriag what the nation conaidered as 
the loat«.slory of France, were certain to 
eosnre him a general sood reception. A 
aecond, or subordinate branch or the con- 
spiracy, concerned the iasurrection of a 
body of troops under General L'Allemand. 
who were quartered in the north-east of 
France, and to whom was committed the 
charge of intercepting the retreat of the 
King and royal familv from Paris, and, seis- 
ing them, to detain tnem aa hoatages at the 
reatored Emperor'a pleaaure. 

It is impoMtble to know at what particu- 
lar period ot his residence in Elba, Napole- 
on gaTO an eipreas consent to what was pro- 
posed, and dispoked himself to assume the 
part destined for him in the extraordinary 
drama. We should suppose, however, his 
resoluUon was adopted about that time 
when his manner changed completely to- 
wards the British envoy residing at bis little 
court, and when he assqmed the aira of 
inaccessible and imperial stote, to keep at 
a distance, as an inconvenient obaerver. 
Sir Niel uampbell, te whom he bad be- 
fore aeemed rather partial. His motions 
after that ttme have been described, so far 
as we have access to know them. It waa 
on Sundav, S6th February, that Napoleon 
emlNurfcea with hir suarda on board the flo- 
tilla, conaiatlnff of ue Inconstant brig, and 
six other small veaaels, upon one of the 
moat extraordinary and adventurous expedi- 
tions that was ever attempted. The force, 
with which he was once more to change 
the fortunes of France, amounted but to 
about a thousand men. To keep the under- 
taking secret, his sister pAttl'ae gave a ball 
on the night of his departore, and the offi- 
cers were unexpectedly aummoned, ai\er 
leaving the entertainment, to go on board 
the little aquadron. 

In his nassago Nipoleon encountered 
two great risks. The first was from meet- 
ing a royal French frigate, who hailed the 
InoonaUnt The guaraa were ordered to 
pot off their caps, and go down below, or 
lie upon the deck, while the captain of the 
Inconstant exehansed some civilities with 
the commander of the frigate, with whom 
he chanced to be acqjaainted ; and bf^ng 
well known in these aeas, waa permitted to 
peas on without further inqiury. The sec- 
ond danger waa caused by the pursuit of 
. Sir Nicl Campbell, in the Partndge sloop 
«f war, who, following from Elba, where 



he' bad learned Napoleoa'o eacipe, 
the determination to capture or aink the 
flotilla, eonld but obtain a distant view of 
the vessels as they landed their passengeia. 

This was on the first of March, when 
Napoleon, caaaing hia followers once aora 
to aaaume the three-coloured cockade, dss- 
embarked at Cannes, a email sea-poit in 
the gulf of Saint Juan, not far from Frajna, 
which had seen him land, a single individ- 
ual, retomed fVom Enrpt, to eonqoer^n 
mighty empNire ; had beheld him aet sail^ a 
terrified exile, to occupy the place of his 
banishment ; and now again witoessed his 
return, a daring adventoror, to throw t)^ 
dice once more for a throne or a grave. A 
small party of his guard presented them- 
selves before Antibes, but were made pria- 
onera by General Corsin, the governor of 
the place. 

Undismayed by a circumstance ao unfa* 
voorable, Napoleoa instantly began hia 
march at the head of scarce a thouaaod 
men, towards the centre of a kingdom tpom 
which he had been expelled with eiecra- 
tions, and where his rival now occupied in 
peace a hereditaty throne. For some time 
the inbabitante gased on them with doubt- 
ful and astonished eyes, as if uncertain 
whether to aasist them as fiieiids, or to op- 
pose them ss invaders. A few peaaanta 
cried Vip9 VEmpenur! but the adventur- 
ers received neither countenance nor oppo- 
sition from those of the higher ranks. On 
the evening of Sd March, a day and a half 
after landing, the little band of invadcra 
reached Ceremin, having left behind them 
their small train of artillery, in order to 
enable them to make forced marches. As 
Napoleon approached Dauphin^, called the 
cradle of the Revolution, the peaaanta 

Eseted him with more general welcome, 
t still no proprietors appeared, no cler- 
gy, no public functionaries. But they werft 
now near to those by whom the success or 
ruin of the expedition most be decided. 

Soult, the minister at war, had ordered 
some large bodies of troops to be moved 
into the country betwixt Lyona and Cham- 
berri, to support, as he afterwarda alleged, 
the high lansoage which Talleyrand bad 
been of late aolding at the Congreaa, by 
showinff that France was in readiness for 
war. If the Mareschal acted with good 
faith in this measure, he was at least moat 
unfortunate } for, as he himself admito, 
even in his attempt at exculpation, the' 
troops were so placed aa if thev had boon 
purposely thrown in Buonaparte's way and 

riroved unhappily to consist of ooips peo«- 
iarly devoted to the Ex-Emperor's persoa. 
On the 7th March, the seventh regiment of 
the line, commanded by Colonel La Bo- 
doyere, arrived at Grenoble. He waa Tooag, 
nobly born, handsome, aiid distinguished ae 
a military man. Hia marriage having eoa- 
nectod bim with the noble and loyal family 
of Damas, he procured preferment and 
active employment from Louis XVIII. 
through their interest, and they were ia- 
duced even to pledge themselves for hie 
fidelity. Yet La Bedoyere had been en- 
gaged by Cambrone deep in the'oonapir«v 
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of Elb«Y ud tiMd Um eommud thus ob- 
uiiMd for the dMCructidn of the monveli 
bj whom he wu tniited. 

As NepoleoA approached Grenoble, he 
ceme ioto eootact with the outposts or the 
Mrrieoa. who drew out, but seemed irreeo- 
Mta. Baonaperte halted his own little 
pertTy attd adTaaoed almost alone, exposins 
bifl breast, as he eielaimed, " He who will 
kill his Emperor, let -him now work his 
pleasnre." The appeal was irresistible — 
the soldiers threw down their arms, crowd- 
ed rovttd the General, who had so often led 
them to ▼ietory, and shonted Vive VEmpt- 
rmarl In the meanwhile, La Bedoyere, at 
the head of two battalions, was sallying 
from the gates of Grenoble. As they ad- 
vanced he displayed an eagle, which, like 
that of Marios, worshipped by the Roman 
conspirator, had been carefully preserved 
to be the type of civil war$ at the same 
time, he distributed smong the soldiers the 
- three-colonred oockades, which he had 
concealed in the hollow of a drum. They 
were received with enthasissm. It was in 
this moment that Mareschal de Camp Dea 
Villiers, the soperior officer of La Bedoyere, 
arrived on the spot, alarmed at what was 
taking place, ana expostulated with the 

Knuig military fanatic and the soldiers, 
e waa'eompelled to retire. General 
Marchand, the loyal commandant of Greno- 
ble, had as little influence on the troops 
remaining in the place ; they made him 
prisoner, and delivered up the city to Buo- 
naparte. Napoleon was thus at the head of 
nearly diree thousand soldiers, with a suita- 
ble train of artillery, and a corresponding 
quantity of ammunition. He acted with a 
moderation which his success could well af- 
ford, and dismissed General Marchand un- 
injured. 

When the first news of Napoleon's arri- 
val reached Paris, it excited surprise rather 
than alarm ; but when he was found to trav- 
erse the country without opposition, some 
strange and combined treason began lo be 
generally apprehended. That the Bour- 
bons mtgbt not be wanting to their own 
cause, Monaieur, with the Duke of Orleans, 
set oQt for Lyons, and the Duke D'Angoo- 
leme repaired to Nismes. The Legislative 
Bodies, and most of the better classes de- 
clared for the roval cause. The residents 
of the various l^owers hastened to assure 
l^ttis of the snpport of th<.;r sovereigns. 
Corps of volunteers were raised both.among 
the Royalists and -the Constitutional or 
roodemte party. The most animating proc- 
lamations called the people to arma. An 
address by the celebrated Benjamin Con- 
stant, one of the most distinguished of the 
moderate party, wan remarkable for iu elo- 
onence. It placed in the most striking 
light the contrast between the lawibl gov- 
ernment ofaoonatttotionnl monarch, and the 
usurpation of an Attila, or Gen^is, who 
governed only by the sword of his Mame- 
lukes. It reminded France of the general 
dtoteetntiott with which Boonaparle had 
Men expelled from the kingdtom, and pro> 
claimed Frenchmen to be the ecorn of Co- 
•op»^ should they again stsetcb their hMkds 



voluntarily to the shaeUes which they hiA 
burst and buried from them. All were anm- 
moned to arms, more espeoially those lo 
whom liberty was dear, for in tho triumph 
of Bttonapaite, It must nnd ito grave for ev- 
«r.^" With Louis," said the address," wan 
peace and happiness ;— with Buoosparte, 
war, misery, and desolation." Even a more 
animating npeal to popular feeling was 
made by n female on the aUiTcase of tho 
Tidllenea, who exclaimed. " If Louis ban 
not men enough to fight for him, let him 
call on the widowa and childless mothen 
who have been rendered each by Napo- 
leon." 

Notwithatanding all these demoostratlons 
of xesl, the public mind had been much in- 
fluenced by the cauaea of diacontent which 
had been so artfuUyenlarged upon for ma- 
ny months past. The decided Royaliata 
were few, the Constitntionalisto lukewarm. 
It became every moment more likely, that 
not the voice of the people, but the sword 
of the army, moat determine the controver- 
sy. Soult, whose conduct liad4pven much 
cause for suspicion, which was augmented 
b^ his proposal to call out the ofRcers who 
aince tbe reatoration had been placed oft 
half-pay, resigned hia ofBcOf and was suc- 
ceeded by Clarke, Duke of Feltr^, leas re- 
nowned as a Boldier, but more trust-worthy 
as a aubject. A camp was estabKsbed 9X 
Melun^troops were sssembled there — uu§ 
as much csre ss possible was uaed in se- 
lecting the troops to whom the royal cause 
was to be intrusted. 

In the meantime, Fortane had not entire- 
ly abandoned the Bourbons. That part of 
the Buonapertist conspiracy which was to 
have been executed in the north was dis-. 
covered and disconcerted. Lefebvre Des- 
noiMttes, discreditably known in England 
by his brekch of parole, with the two Gen- 
eral AUemanda, were the agento in thk 
plot. On the 10th Maroh, Lefebvre marcb^' 
ed forward his regiment to join Buonaparte ; 
but the officera having discovered his pur- 
pose, he wss obliged to make his escape 
from the arrest with which he was threal- 
ened. The two Allemanda put the garrison . 
of Lisle, to the number of six thousand 
men, in motion, by means of forged orders, 
deolaring' then w«s an inaurractiott in Pa- 
ris. Bnt Mareaebal Mortier, meeting the 
troops on the march, detected and defeat- 
ed the conspiracy, by which, had it takeii 
eflTeot. the King ana Royal Family must 
have oeen made priaoners. The Allemanda 
were taken, and to have executed them on 
the spot aa traitora might have struck i^ 
wholesome terror into snch officers as stall 
hesitated \ but the ministers of the King 
did not possess eneigy enough for snch a 
crisie. 

the mean- 
vain thftt 
Duke of Or^ 
leana', with the assistance of the advice ao^ 
infloenee of Mareschal Macdonald» endeav-. 
cured to retain the troopa in their duty, end 
the inhabitanta in their allegiance to the 
King. The latter, chiefly manufactorem* 
afraid of being undersold bf Ihoae of Egf 



crisie. 

The progress orBuoBOparte, In tt 
time waa uninterrupfeed. It wasJn \ 
at Lyons, Monsieur and the Duk 
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tet, •houMd openl J, 
The troops of th« 
Udo remained •ileotsad flloomT. ''How 
will Toor soldion bebaTo f ' «uo Montieur 
to tlio Colonel of the ISth Dregoow. Tbe 
Colonel referred him to the men tbem- 
eelvet. Tkev mnewered cendklly, thet Uiey 
woeld firiit tor Nanoleon elone. Monrieer 
iliemoenled, end eddraaeed the aoldieia ia- 
dividuallir. To one vetoru, covered with 
veiie^and decorated with medals, the Prfnee 
mud. " A brave soldier like Toa, at least, 
wiU enr, Kfoc i< Moi r*-^**Ywi deceite 
TOSiaelf/' answered the soldier. " No one 
bere will fight against his father— I will 
cry. Hue iVi^Mlcen r Tbe eiforts of Mac- 
donald were equally rain. He endeatronr- 
ed to move two oattaliona to oppose the en- 
try eT Bvonaparte'a advanced guard. So 
eooa «i the treiape easM in presence of each 
ether, they broke their ranks, and mingled 
tafetber in tbe general cry of Vmm PEmft- 
rtfir / MacdoMld would have been made 
friaooer, but the foroea whom be had jost 
oemmanded wonld not permit this consam- 
Nation df ravoh. Monsienr waa obliged to 
m ftom Lyona, almost alone. Tbe 
1 of boneur fbroied by tbe citizens, to 
d the person of the second of the 
Booiboa ftmily, oifered their services to 
Kapoieent but he refused them with con- 
tomnt, whUe be sent a cross of hoaoor to a 
•einBe dra^goon, who bed the loyalty and de- 
votion to attend Monaieur in hia retreaL 



a, now master of the ancient 
capital of tiie Gauls, and at the head of 
■even thousand nan, waa aeknowledBed by 
Ma^on^ Chalons, Dij<m, and almost aU Bur- 
flmdy. Maraeillea, on the ooatrsry, and all 
Pftyvenoe, declared agaioat the invader, and 
Ike fonner citjr aet a |mce upon his bead. 

Hspoleon found it neceasary to halt at 
Lyona for tbe refreahment or bia forces j 
and, bemg joined by aeme of tbe civilians 
ef bia party, be needed time alao to oisan- 
iae bia government ^and administration. 
Hitherto, the eddreasea which be bad pub- 
lished bad been of « miUtary character, 
Abovoding with the oriental ima^ry which 



Baenapane reganled as eaaenfial'to elo- 
B, promising that vi4 
crtiargiof, 
aboold fly with tbe national coloura from 



qaence, promising that victory abould move 
~^ --^^ ^ png atop, and that the eagle 



at the 



eleeple to aieeple, till ahe perched on the 
towera of Notra bame. Tbe present de- 
ereea were of a difieieot character, and re- 
lated to the internal arrangement of his 



pfomtod administration. 
Oaaibaoeres 1 



I was named his minister of 
juatioe^ Fouch^ that ef pdioe, (a boon to 
tberevmtionista $) Davooat wsa made min- 
ister of war. Decrees naoa decraea issued 
fbrtb, with a rapidity which abowed bow 
Bnooaparte had employed those stadioos 
boufs at Elba, which be waa aupposed to 
have ded icate d to the compositton of his 
Memoiia. Tbey ran in the name of Napo- 
leon, by the grace of God, Emperor of 
Franoe, and were dated on the ISth of 
iCarelk altbou^ not momnlgated until the 
91st of that month. The first of diese de- 
creei abtegated all changes inthecourta 
«r j«iti«e,mut tnbviiab, wbiob Imd tefcea 



place during tbe aboance of Napoleett. Tlift 
second displaced all officers bolooginf to 
the class or emimrante, and introduced wto 
the army by tbe King. Tbe third aop 



ed the order of St. Louts, tbe white iac 
and cockade, and other royal embleme.aaia 
reatored the three^oloured banner, ann tbe 
imperial aymboh of Buonanerto's authociCy. 
The seme decree aboUabed tbe Swi« 
Goard and the honaebold troopa of tbe 
King. The fourth eeqnestered the efieeto 
of the Bourbons. A similar ordinance ee- 
ooesteied the restored property of eaugmt 
familiea, and was so siilfully worded aa to 
repreaent great changes of proper^ having 
taken place in this manner. Tne fifth de- 
cree of Lyons .suppressed the ancient no- 
bility and feudal titles, and formally con- 
firmed proprietors of national domains in 
their possessiona. Tbe sixth declared aen* 
teace of tianishment against all emigraato 
not erased from tbe list previous to the ac- 
cession of the Bourbons, to which was ad* 
ded confiscation of their property. Tbe 
seventh restored the Legion of Honour, in 
every respect sa it had ekisted under tbe 
Emperor, uniting to ite funds the oonfieeat- 
ed revenues of the order of St. Louis. The., 
eighth and last decree was the most impor- 
tant of. sll. Under pretence that emigianto 
who had borne arms against France, bad 
been introdooed iato the body of the peera, 
and that the Chaosber of Deputies bad al- 
ready eat for the legal time, it dissolved 
both Chambers, and convoked the Electo- 
ral Colleges ol^ the Empire, in order that 
they might hold, in tbe ensuing month of 
May, nn eitraordinary assemoiy ef the 
Chtmtp-^'MaL This convocation, for which 
the inventor found a name in the history of 
the ancient Franks^ was to have two ob- 
jects : First, to make such alterations and 
refbrmations in tbe conatitotion of the em- 

Eire as circamstaneea aboold render adviaa- 
le : secondly, to sasist at the coronation 
of the Empreaa and of the King of Rome. 
We cannot pause to criticise these varioua 
enactments. In general, however, it may 
be remarked, that they were admirablyeaK 
cnlated to aerve N^wleon's cattse. They 
flattered tbe army, and at tbe same time 
heated their resentment agaiaat the emi- 
granto, by iasinoating that they had been 
aacrificed by Louis to the interest of these 
his followers. They held out to the Re- 
|Hibl loans a kpeedy prospect of confisca- 
tions, proscriptions, and revolutions of gov- 
ernment : while the ImperialisU were grat- 
ified with a view of ample fnnda for pen- 
sions, offices, and honorary decoration*. 
To the proprietora of national domains was 
promisM securihr $ to the Psrisians, tbe 
spectacle of the Chomp-de-Mai ; and torall 
France, peace and tranquillity, ainoe the a^ 
rival of^the Empreas and hereon, ao confi- 
dently asserted to be at band, most be con- 
sidered as a pledge of the firiendshin of Aao- 
tria. Russia was also said to be friendly to 
Napoleon, and the conduct of Alexander 
toward the raembera of Boonaparte'a fbmK 
hr, was boldly appealed to aa evidence of 
the fact. England, it waa averred* befiriend- 
ed Ittm, dne horn could be have eeoaped 
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froB u t«le mrromded by ker naval forca f 
Pniiaia, therefore, alone, might be hostile 
aait waappaaaed; but, unsupported by the 
otiier belligerent power*, PniHia must re- 
main passive, or would soon be reduced to 
leaaon. The venr pleasure in mortifying one, 
at least, of the fate victors of Paris, gave a 
leat and poignancjr to the revolution, which 
the concurrence of the other great states 
would, accordinff to Buonaparte, render 
easy and peaceful. Such news were care- 
follj disseminated through France bv Ma- 
pdeon'a adherents. Thejr precedeo his 
march, and prepared the minds of men to 
receive him aa their destined master. 

On the ISth, Buonaparte recommenced 
his jonrney, and, advancing through Ma^on, 
Chalona, and Dijon, he reached Auienre on 
the 17th March. His own mode of travel- 
ling rather resembled that of a prince, who, 
weary of the fatigue of state, wishes to ex- 
tricate himaelfasmoo)^aa possible from its 
trammels, than that of an adventurer com- 
ing at the head of an army of insurgent!, 
to snatch a crown from thenead of the law- 
ful monarch who wore it. He travelled 
several hours in advance of his army, often 
without any gnard, or, at most, attended on- 

S* by a few Poliso lancers. The country 
rough which he journeyed was favourable 
to his pretensions. It had been severely 
treateo by the allies daring the military 
maamnvres of the last campaign, and the 
dialike of the suffering inhabitanta extend- 
ed itself to the family who had mounted 
the throne by the influence of these stran- 
sera. When, therefore, they saw the late 
Emperoramong them alone, without guards, 
inquiring, with his usual appearance of ac- 
tive interest, into the extent of their losses, 
and making liberal promises to repair them, 
it ia no wonder that they should rather re- 
member the batUea he had fought in their 
behalf against the foreigners, than think on 
the probability that his presence among thom 
miint be the precureor of a second invasion. 

The revolutionary fever preceded Baon- 
apaite like an epidemic disorder. The 14th 
regiment of lancers, quartered at Auxorre, 
trampled under foot the white cockade at 
the firat signal } the sixth regiment of laa- 
cen declarod also for Napoleon, and with« 
out waiting for ordera, drove a few soldiera 
of the hottsehold troops from Montereaa, 
and secured that importantpost, which com- 
mands the pamage.of the Seine. 

The dismay of the royal government at 
the revolt of LyonB,was much fncreasedby 
false tiding* wnich had been previously cir- 
culated, giving an account of a pretended 
victory obtained by the Royalist party ia 
front of that town. The conspiracy was 
laid so deep, and extended so widely through 
every branch of the government, that those 
concerned contrived to send this false re- 
port to Paris in a demi-official form, by 
means of the telegraph. It had the expect* 
ed effect, first, in suspending the prepara- 
tiooa of the loyal party, and afterwaras ia 
<|eepeniag the anxiety which overwhelmed 
tbem,wbeB Moasiear, retaming almost unat- 
tended, broQght the news of his badauocesa. 

At ii» mMMBter aU but daapention, 



FoQch^ oflSuned hia aaaiataMe to the alraoat 

defenceless King. It is probable, that the 
more he reflected on the character of hit 
old master. Napoleon, the deeper becam* 
his conviction, that they knew each other 
too well ever to resume an attitu49 of mu- 
tual confidence. Nothing deterred, then- 
fore, by the communicationa which he had 
opened with the Imperialists, he bow de* 
manded a secret audience of the King. It 
was refused, but his communications were 
received through the medium of two coafi* 
dential persons deputed by Louis. Foucb^'e 
language to them was that of a bold em- 
piric, to whom patients have lecourae ia a 
moment of despair, and who confidently wi- 
dertake the most utterly hopeless caaea. 
Like such, he exacted absolute Mliaace on 
his skill— the most scrupulous attention to 
his injunctions — the most ample reward for 
his promised services ; and aa anch, too, ho 
spoke with the utmost confidence ia tko 
certainty of his remedy, whilst observing a 
vague yet studious mystery about the ingre-. 
dienta of which it was composed, and tho 
mode in which it would operate. He re- 
quired of Louis XVIIl., that he should sar- 
render sll the executive authority to tbo 
Duke of Orleana, and all the ministerial 
offices to hinuetf and those whom he should 
appoint ; which two conditions beinggraiit- 
ed, he undertook to put a period to Bucma- 
parte's expedition. The Memoira of thia 
Sold intriguer affirm, that he meant to as- 
semble all that remained of the reyolutiona- 
ry party, and oppose the doctrines of Libera 
tV and Equality to those of the Glory of 
France, in the sense underatoAd by Buona- 

r»arte. What were the means that such po- 
iticians, so united, had to oppose to tko 
army of France, Fouchi has not informed 
us J but it is probable, that, to stop the ad- 
vance of 10,000 armed men, against whom 
the revolutionists could now acarce ovoa 
array the mob of the suburbs, the ex-minis- 
ter of police must have meditated the short 
sharp remedy of Napoleon's assaaaiaation, 
for accomplishing which, he, if any map, 
could have found trusty agenta. 

The King having refuaed propoaala, which 
went to preserve hia aceptre by taking it oot 
of bis hands, and by further onexplained 
means the morality of which waa liable to 
just suspicion, Foochi saw himself oblind 
to carry his intrignes to the service. of nio 
old master. He became, in conseqaeneo, 
so much an object of suspicioa to the Roy- 
alists, that aa order waa issued for hia ar- 
rest. To the police agents, his own old da- 
Gndenta, who came to execute the order, 
objected against the informality of tkeir 
warraat, and stepping into his closet, 'aa if 
to draw a protest, no descended by a aeciot 
stair into nis garden, of which he sealed tko 
wall. His next neighbour, into whose gar- 
den he escaped, was the Duchess de St 
Len ; so that the fugitive arrived, aa if by a 
trick of the stage, in the very midat of a 
circle of chosen Buonapartists, who roooiv- 
od him with triumph, and conaiderad the 
mode of hia coming among them aa a fall 
warrant for hia fldeUty.* 
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Louii XVm., in his distrest, had re- 
eoane to the attistance of another man or 
the ReToiution, who, without poasessing 
tiie abilities of Fonch^, was perhaps, had 
he been disposed to do so, better qaalified 
than he to hare served the^ Kinff'f cause. 
Mareschal Key was called Torth to take 
the command of an army destined to attack 
Napoleon in the flank and rear as he march- 
ed towards Paris, while the forces at Melon 
opposed him in front. He had an audience 
or the King on the 9th of March, when he 
accepted his appointment with expressions 
of the most devoted faith to. the King, and 
declared his resolution to bring Buonaparte 
to Paris like a wild beast in an iron cage. 
The Mareschal went to Besancon, where, 
on the llth March, he learned that Buona- 
parte was in possession of Lyons. But he 
continued to make preparations for resist- 
ance, and coUeoted all the troops he conld 
fpom the adjoining garrisons. To those 
who objected the bad disposition of the 
soldiers, and remarked that he would have 
difficulty in inducinor them to fight, Ney 
answered determinedly, " They whaU fight : 
I will take a musket from a grenadier ana 
begin the action myself j— I will run my 
sword to the hilt in the first who hesitates 
to follow my eiamplc." To the minister at 
war he wrote, thai all were dazrled by the 
activity and rapid progress of the invader } 
that Napoleon was favoured by the common 
people and the soldiers 3 but that the offi- 
cers and civil authorities were loyal, and 
he still hoped " to see a fortunate close of 
this mad enterprise." 

In these dispositions, Ney advanced to 
Loup le Saulnier. Here, on the night be- 
twixt the 13th and 14th March, he received 
• letter from Napoleon, summoning him 
to join his standard, as "bravest of the 
brave," a name which could not but awake 
a thousand remembrances. He had already 
founded both his officers and soldiers, and 
discovered their unalterable determination 
to join Buonaparte. ' He therefore had" it 
only in his choice to retain his command 
by passing over to the Emperor, or else to 
return to the'King, without executing any- 
thing which might seem even an enort at 
realizing his boast, and also without the 
army over which he had asserted his posses- 
sion of such influence. ^ 

Martschal Ney was a man of mean birth, 
who, by the most desperate valour, had 
risen to the highest ranks in the army. His 
early education had not endowed him with 
a delicate sense of honour, or a hish feel- 
ing of principle, and he had not learned 
oitner as ho advanced in life. He appears 
to have been a weak man, with more vanity 
than pride, and who, therefore, was likely 
to feel the loss of power more than the loss 
of character. He accordingly resolved up- 
on adhering to Napoleon. Sensible of the 



tkif order of arrest wa« iipon no political ground, 
hot arose fVom the envy or Bavary, who. fbroseeing 
that Fooehi would be rertored ttnbe sitiMtton of 
piinifler of polion, which he himsslf desired, on ae- 
soonl of the largo aums which Were phioed at the 
diefioaal of that fuactionarj, hoped, in this manner, 
l» poftlus rival oatof Ms road. 



incongraity of ehanring his side so euddea- 
ly, he aS^cted to be a deliberate knavv, 
rather than he would content himself with 
beins[ viewed in his real character, of « 
volatile, light-principled, and inconsiderate 
fool. He pretended that the expedition of 
Napoleon nad been long arranged between 
himself and the other Mareschals. But w« 
are willing rather to suppose that this waa 
matter or mere invention, than to think 
that the protestations poured out at the 
Tuilleries, only five days before, *.rere, on 
the part of this unfortunate man, the eva- 
sions of premeditated treacherv. 

The Mareschal now published an order 
of the day, declaring that the cause of tiie 
Bourbons was lost for ever. It was receiv- 
ed by the soldiers with rapture, and Boona- 
parte's standard and colours were instantly 
displayed. Many of the officers, however, 
remonstrated, and lefl their commands. 
One, before he went away, broke hjs sword 
in two, and threw the pieces at Ney's feet, 
saying, " It is easier for a man of honour to 
break iron than to infrinee his word.'' 

Ney was received by iVapolcon with open 
arms. His defection did incalculable dam- 
age to the King's cause, tending to show 
that the spirit of treason which possessed 
the common soldiers, had ascended to and 
infected the officers of the highelt rank in 
the army. 

The Ring, in the meanwhile, notwith- 
standing these unpromising circumstances, 
used every exertion to induce his subjects 
to continue in tfieir allegiance. He attend- 
ed in person the sitting of the Chimber of 
Deputies, and was received with such en- 
thusiastic marks of applause, that one would 
have thought the most active exertions must 
have followed. Louis next reviewed the 
National Guards, about 25,000 men, who 
made a similar display of loyalty. He also 
inspected the troops of the line, 6000 in 
number, but his reception was eouivocal. 
They placed their caps on their oayoilcti 
.in token of respect, out they raised no 
shout. 

Some of those about Louis's person con- 
tinued to believe that these men were stiU 
attached to the King, or that, at any rtfte, 
they ought to be sent to the camp at Me- 
lun, which was the last remaining point 
upon which the royal party could hope to 
make a stand. 

As a last resource, Louis convoked a 
TOneral council at the Tuilleries on the 18th 
March. The generals present declared - 
there could be no effectual opposition offer- 
ed to Buonaparte. The royalist nobles con- 
tradicted them, and, after some expression* 
of violence had been uttered, much mis- 
becoming the royal nresence, Louis was 
obliged to break up tne meeting, and pre* 
pare himself to abandon a capital, wbieh 
the prevalence of his enemies, and the dis« 
union of his friends, lefl him no longer aajf 
chance of defending. 

Meantime the two armies approached 
each other at Melun ; that of the King was ' 
commanded by the faithful Macdonald. Ob 
the 20th, his troops were drawn up in thre» 
lines to- receive tbe invaders, who wero- 
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■aid to be adTmaciiig firoiD. FonUinbleca. 
There waa a long pauae of auapenae, of a 
nature which aeuiom faila to render men 
luoro acceaaible to strong and sudden emo- 
tion. The glades of the forest, and the ac> 
cVirity whidi ascends to it, were full in 
view of the roiftl armj, but presented the 
appearance of*^ a de^p aohtude. All was 
silence, except when the regimental bands 
of music, at. the command of the officers, 
who remained generally faithful, jplaTed the 
Airs of \%vt Henri Quatre.—Of JcieAord,— 
Im BtlU OabrittUf and other tunea con- 
nected with the cause and familj of the 
Bourbona. The aonnda excited no corres- 
ponding sentiments amone the soldiers. 
At length ^lout noon a galloping of horse 
v.as heard. An open carriage appeared, 
surrounded by a few huasars^ and orawn by 
fifur horses. It came on at full speed ; and 
7^' apoleon. Jumping from the venicle, was 
in the mi<ut or the ranks which had been 
formed to oppose him. His escort threw 
themseWes from their horses, mingled with 
their ancient comradea, ana the effect pf 
their exhortations was instantaneous on 
men, wboee minds were already half made 
up to the purpose which they now accom- 
ptiabed. There was a general shout of 
Vie« iVi^l«on .'^The last army of the 
Bouibonf passed from their side, and no 
further obatriiction existed betwixt Napo- 
leon and the capital, which he was once 
more— bat for a brief space— to inhabit as a 
aorereign. 

I^uia XVIII. had anticipated too surely 
the defection which took place, to await 
the eonseqnence of its actual arrival. The 
Ring departed from Paris, eacorted bv his 
household, at one in the morning of the 
SOth March. Even at that untimely hour, 
the pal4eo was surrounded by the national 
guanis, tad many citizena, who wept and 
entreated him to remain, offering to spend 
the last drop of their blood fornim. But 
Louis wisely declined accepUng of sacri- 
ficea, which could now have availed noth- 
ing. Eacorted by his household trooos, he 
took the way to Lisle. Mareschal Macdo- 
nald, returning from the fatal position of 
Melifn, assumed the command of this small 
body, which was indeed augmented by ma- 
ny volunteers, but such aa considered their 
scalons wishes, rather than their power of 
rendering aasistance. The King's condi- 
tion was, however, pitied and respected, 
and he passed through Abbeville, and other 
gtirrison towns, where the soldiers received 
him with sullen respect } and though indi- 
cating that they intended to join his rival, 
woolo neither violate his peraon nor insult 
his misfortunes. At Lisle he had hoped to 
make a stand, but Mareschal Mortier, in- 
sisting upon the dissatisfied and tan\nltuarT 
state of the garrison, urged him to proceed, 
fur the safetjf of his life ; and, compelled to 
a aecond exile, he departed to Oatend, and 
from thence to Ghent, where he established 
hii eiiled court. Maresohal Macdonald 
took leave of his Majesty on the frontiers, 
eonscions that by emigrating he must lose 
•very prospect of serving in future either 
Fnace or her moatrch^ The hooBehnUl 



troope, aboot two hundrad excepted, wen 
also disbanded on the frontiera. Tbey bed 
been haraaaed in their march thither by 
some liffbt h^rse, and, in their attempt io 
regain their homea in a atate of dispersieo, 
some w^re slain, and almoat all were plun- 
dered and insulted. 

In the meanwhile, the revolution took 
full effect at Pmris. Lavalette, one of Boo- 
nanarte'a most decided adherents, hastened 
from a place of concealment to assume the 
management of the post-office in the name 
of Napoleon, on office wl^cb he had en- 
joyed during his former reigo. He was thna 
enabled to intercept the royal proclama- 
tions, and to announce to everr department 
officially the reatoration of the Emperor. 
Excelaman, the oath of fealty, to the King, 
d iotUu eprmvtMf acarce dry upon his lipe, 
took down the whito flag, which floated on 
the Tuilleries, and replaced the three-col- 
oured banner. 

It waa late In th'e evening ere Napoleon 
arrived in the same open carriage, which 
he had used since his landing. There waa 
a singular contrast betwixt his entry and the 
departure of the King. The Utter was ac- 
companied by the sobs, tears, and kind 
wishes of those citizens wiho desired peace 
and tranquillity, by the wailing of the de- 
fenceless, and the anxious fears of the wise 
and prudent. The former entered amid 
the anouts of armed columns, who, existing 
by war and deaolation, welcomed with mil- 
itary acclamations the chief, who waa to 
restore them to their element. The inhab- 
iunts of the suburbs cheered in expectation 
of emplovnient and gratuitiea, or by instiga- 
tion of their ringle^ers, who were chiefly 
under the managen>ent of the police, and 
well prepared for the event Bat among 
the immenao crowds of the citizens of Pa- 
ria, who turned out toaee this extraordinary 
spectacle, few or none joined in the grata- 
lation. The aoldiera of the guard reseated 
their silence, commanded the spectators to 
shoot, struck with the flat of their swords, 
and pointed their pistols at the multitude, 
but could not even by these military meaas 
extort the expected cry of Liberty and Na^ 
poleoo, though making it plain by their de* 
meanour, that the last, if not the first, waa 
returned to the Parisians. In the court of 
the Carousel, and before the Tuilleriea,,aU 
the adherents of the old Imperial govera> 
ment, and those who, having deaerted Na- 
poleon, were eager to expiate their fault, 
by now being first to acknowledge him, 
were assembled to eive voice to their wel- 
come, which atoned in some degree for the 
silence of the streets. They crowded 
around him so cloaely, that be waa com- 
pelled to exclaim. — " My friends; yoo atifle 
me!'' and his aojutants were obliged ie 
support him in their arms up the 



staircase, and thence into the rnval apart- 
ments, where he received the all-nail of the 
principal devisers and abettora of thia aia* 
gular andertaking. 

Never, in his bloodiest and most triumph- 
ant field of battle, had the terrible aaoend- 
encv of Napoleoa'a genius appeared half •• 
pieooninaat as daring hia marclu or ratbet 
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fait jounay, from CttoM to Pari*. H« who 
loft the MOM cowt, disguitod like m sUto, 
mod weeping like e wotnan, for fear of at- 
•MoioatioD, returned in graodear like that 
of the returning wave, which, the farther it 
haa retreated, la rolled back on the ahore 
with the more terri5c and OTOrwhelning 
Tiolence. Hia look aeemed to poaeeaa the 
pretended power of northern mafficians, and 
blonted aworda and apeara. *rbe Bravest 
of the Brare. who can»e determined to op- 
poee him aa he would a wild beaat, recog- 
nized hia auperiority when confronted with 
him. and auok again into hia aatellite. Yet 
the luatre with which Napoleon abone waa 
not that of a planet daif moTing in ita 
regular aphere, out that of a eomet, inapir- 
ing fortbodinga of peatilence and death, 
and 

* * with fear of chaofB, 
Parpleung natioos.'* 

The reanit of hia eipeditlon was thua 
aummed by one of the moat eloquent and 
beat-informed British atateamen.* 

" Waa it/' aaid the accomplished orator, 
'' in the power of lanffi»g« to deacribe the 
otH t Wara which had raged for twenty- 
five yeara throughout Europe ; which had 
aprend blood aAd deaolation from Cadii to 
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Moaeow, and firom Naples to Copenhag«» } 
which bad wasted the meana of human en^ 
joyment, and destroyed the instruments of 
so(;ial improvement; which threatened to 
diffuse among th& European nations the die- 
solute and ferociooa habita of a predatoiy 
aoldiery, — at lensth, by one of those vicis* 
situdes which bid deunce to the foresighi 
of man, had been brought to a cloae, upon 
the whole happy beyond all reaaonable ex- 
pectation, with no violent ahock to national 
independence, with, aome tolerable com- 
promiae between the opiniona of the ago 
and the reverence due to ancient institu- 
tions ; with no too signal or mortifying tri- 
umph over the legitimate interests oravow- 
able feelings of any numeroua body of men, 
and, above all, without thoae retaliationa 
against nations or partiea which beget new 
convulsions, often aa horrible aa thoae 
which they cloae, and perpetuate revenge 
and hatred and blood from ase to ase. 
Europe aeemed to breathe after her aufier* 
ings. In the midst of this fair prospect, 
and of these consolatory hopes, Napoleon 
Buonaparte eacaped from Elba : three small 
vessels reached the coast of Provence; 
their hopes are inatantly dispelled \ the 
work of our toil and fortitude ia ond( 



the blood of Europe is spilt in vain — 
Ibi omnos aflbOs labor !" 
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VmrimiM tMnmpU to orgofUsc « d<fQic< for the Bowrhcnt falL—Buonapari*. again re- 
ituiaUd an <Ac ikrone qf France, i$ derirowbf coniinuing the peace with the AUiee-* 
but no amwer ie retmned to hia ktfen.—TVeafy ^ Vienna.^Orievancea alleged 6y 
Jfuonaparte in jtuUfieeUion qfthe elep he had tahen.-^Debatee in the BriHah HouH 
of Cotnmone, on the renewal of War. — Mfurai oceupiee Rome with 60,000 men — hie 
Froclamalion eummoning at\ AaUane to amte. — He advancu againel the Avairiana — 
ia re^uleed at OccMo-BMo—dtfeated ai TolentinO'-JKea to NapUaf and thence, in 
diaipaiae, to F)rance^where Napoleon rtftuea to receive him. 



Whcit Paris was lost, the bow of the Boor- 
bona waa effectually broken ; and the at- 
lempts of indivi<*ual8 of the family to make 
m atand against the evil hour was honnura* 
. ble indeed to their own gallantry, but of no 
•dvaotmre to their canse. 

The Duke d'AngouIeme placed himself 
at the head of a considerable body of troom, 
raised by the town of Marseilles, and the 
Royalists of Provence. But beinff surround- 
ed by General Gilly, he was obliged to lay 
down his arms, on condition of amnesty to 
bia followers, and free permission to bim- 
■elf to leave France. General Grouchy 
refhsed to confirm this capitulation, till 
Buonaparte's pleasure was known. But the 
restored Emperor, not displeased, it may 
be, to make a display of generosity, permit- 
^d the Duke d'Angouleme to depart by 
aea from Cette, only requiring bis interfer- 
ence with Louis XvIII. for returning the 
erou^n jewels which the King had removed 
with him to Ghent. 

The Dfike of Bourbon had retifed to La 
Vettdee to raiae the warlike royalists of 
tiiet fiuthful province. Bot it had been 
pMvieoaly occupied by eoidieie attaehed to 



Buonaparte, so judiciously posted aa to 
render an insurrection impossible ; and the 
Duke found himself obliged to escapo by 
aea from Nantea^ 

The Duchess d^,\ngou1eme, tiie only re- 
maining daughter of Louis XVI., whoso 
childhood and youth had Buffered with pa- 
tient firmnesa such storms of adversity, 
showed on this trying occasion that sho haa 
the active as well as passive coura^ be- 
coming the descendant of a long Ime of 
princes. She threw herself into Bourdeaux, 
where the loyalty of Count Lynch the 
Mayor, and of the citizens in general, prom- 
ised her determined sid, and the Princess 
herself stood forth amoncst them, like one 
of those heroic women or the age of chiv- 
alry, whose looks and worda were able in 
moments of peril to give double edge to 
men'a swords, and double conataiicy to their 
hearts. But unhappily there was a consid- 
erable garrison or troops of the line in 
Bourdeaux, who had caught the oeneral 
spirit of revolt. General Clausel also ad- 
vanced on the city with a force of die aame 
deacription. The Duchess made a last ef 
fort, aaaemUed around her the officera, whA 
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jM €Mi dotjr befon tbem in tiM m<Mt 
taacbiiig wad pathetic maimer. Bat when 
•he Mw their coldaeM, ancUieard their fal- 
•he tamed from them in 



"You fear/' ahe aaid— <' I pitv 
jmt, and releaae joa frem year oatna/' 
She embaraed oa board an Engliah frigate, 
and Boo-.deaipK opened ita gatea to Cbanael, 
aad declared for the Emperor. Thna, not- 
wHhetendtag the retom of Naooleon waa 
hr from beirg aceeptable to the French 
aaiveraallj, or eten geiiorally, all open 
oppoeitaon to hia goTemment ceaaed, and 
he waa acluiowle«^ed aa Emperor within 
ahe«t twenty days after be landed on the 
heaeh at Cannea, with a thoeaand foUoweia. 
Bat though he waa thua replaced on the 
Ifarene, Napoleon'a aeat waa by no meana 
aeeaie, onleaa he could prevail upon the 
eonftdented Sovereigna of Europe -to ae- 
kaearledfe him in the capacitT of which 
their united anna bad «o lately deprived 
hiaa. It ia true, he had indirectly prcHuiaed 
erar to hia addiera, by atigmatialng the cea- 
aiena made by the Bounooa of what he 
called tLe territory of France. It ia true, 
alao, Chat then, and till hia death'anlay, he 
eoatinoed to eatertain the rooted idea that 
Belgium, a poaaeaaion which France had 
•euuiied within tweotr yean, waa an into- 
fm portion of that Kingdom. It ia true 
Antwerp and the five hundred aail of the 
line which were to be built there, continu- 
ed through hia whole life to be the wm 
Dat^h of hia imagination. The cauae of 



fiilara war waa, therefore, biasing ia hia bo* 
•aak But yet at preeent^he felt it neceaaa- 



tyeti . 
IT Ar hia intereat fo aaaure the people of 
Fcanee, that hia return to the empire would 
■oi diatarb the treaty of Paria, though it 
bad given the Low Coantriea to Holland. 
He apared no device to apread reporta of a 
paoino tendency. 

From the commencement of hia maieh, 
it waa afl&rmed by hia creaturea that he 
brought with him a treaty concluded with 
all the powera of Europe for twenty yeara. 
Uwae repeatedly, averredp that Maria Lou- 
iaa and her aon were on the point of arriv- 
ing ia France, diamiaaed by her father aa a 
pledge of reconciliation ; and when ahe did 
not appear, it waa inainu^ted that ahe waa 
detained by the £mpeA>r Francia aa a 
hat Buonaparte ahould obaerve hia 
of giving the French a free conati- 
tatiOB. To aoch bare-faced aaaortiona he 
waa reduced, rather than admit that hia re- 
tam waa to be the aignal for renewing boa- 
lilitiea with all Europe. 

Meantime Napoleon beaitated not to offer 
to the allied miniaters hia willinsneaa to ae- 
qaieace in the treaty of Paria ; although, ac- 
cording to hta uniform reaaoning, it involv- 
•d the humiliation and diagrace of France. 
He aent a letter to each of the aovereigna, 
aipreaaing hia deaire. to make peace on the 
■ane priaciplea which had been arranged 
with the Bourbona. To theae lettera ro 
aaawen were returned. The deciaion of 
flie alliea had alreadv been adopted. 

TIm Congraaa at Vienna happened fortn- 
valaly not to be diaadved, when the newa 
iifBMMparta'ae«cape(W>m Elba waa laid 



before them by Talleyiaod oa the 41(h 
March. The .aatoaiahing, aa well ae the 
aublime, approacbea to the ludicfoaa, and 
it ia a curioua phyiiological fact, that the 
firat newa of an event which threatened to 
aboliah all their laboora, aeeroed ae like a 
trick in a pantomime, that laughter waa the 
firat emotion it excited fVom aimoa^ evecy 
one. The merry mood did not laailong; 
for the jeat waa neither a aound nor aafe 
one. It waa neceaaary' for the Congreaa, 
by an unequivocal declaration, to espreaa 
their aentimenta upon thia extraordinaiy oe* 
caaion. Thia declaration appeared on ih% 
19th March^ and after giving an account of 
the fact, bore the following denunciation :•— 

*' By thua breaking the convention which 
had eatabliahed him in the ialand of Elba, 
Buonaparte deatroya the only legal title on 
which hia exiatence depended ; and ly ap« 
peering again^n France with f.roiecta of 
confoaion and diaonler, he haa ueprived 
himaelf of the protection of the law, and 
haa raanifeated to the univerae, that there 
can be neither peace nor truce with him. 

** The powera coaaeouentlv declare, that 
Napoleon Buon^Mrte naa placed hiinaeTf 
without the pele of civU and aocial rela- 
tiona, and that, aa an enemy and diatnrber 
of the tranquillity of the world, he haa ren- 
dered himaelf liable to public vengeance. 
Thev declare at the aa-ne time, that, firmly 
reaolved to maintain entire the treaty of Pa- 
ria of the 90th of May, 1814, and the diapo- 
aitiona aaactioaed by that treaty, and tboaa 
which they have reaolved oa, or ahall here- 
after reaolve on, to complete and to conaol* 
idate it, they will em'plm[ all their meanaf 
and will anite all their eabrte, that the gai^ 
eral peace, the object of the wiahea of Ea* 
rope, and the cooatant purpoae of their «&• 
bonra, may not again be troobled ^ and t« 
provide agaiaat every attempt which ahall 
threaten to replunge the world into the di^ 
ordera of revolution.'' 

Thia manifeato waa inatantly followed by 
a treaty betwixt Great Britain, Aoalria^ 
Pruaaia, and Ruaaia, renewing and confirm- 
ing the league entered into at Chaumont. 
The firat aiii« o declared the reaolution of 
the hi^ contracting pailiea to maintaia 
and enforce the tnmir of Paria, which 
excluded Buonaparte irom the throne of 
France, and to enforce the decree of oat> 
lawij iMued againat him aa above mention- 
ed. 2. Each of the contracting partiea 
agreed to keep conatantly in the field aa 
army of Ifi0,00u men complete, with the 
due proportion of cavalry and artillery. 9. 
They agreed not to lay down their arma but 
by common conaent, until either the pur* 
poae of Um war ahould have been attained, 
or Buonaparte ahould be rendered incapa* 
ble of diaturbing the peeee of Europe. Af- 
ter other aubordinate artidea, the 7th pro- 
vided, that the other powera of Europe 
ahould be invited to accede to the treaty t 
and the 8th, that the King of Franc<> abouM 
be particularly called upoa to i>ecome a 
party to it. A aeparate article provided, 
that the King of Great Britain ahould have 
the option of Ibraiahiag hia contingent ia. 

n, er of paying inftaaA at the rate of aOI« 
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•terlinr per Mnum (br each eavolry loldier^ 
and Ml. per enouin for each infanlry sol- 

' dier, which should be wanting to moke ap 
hit complement. To this treaty « dee^ 
laration was subjoined, when it was rat- 

, ified br the Prince Regent, referring to 
the eighth article of the treaty, and declar- 
ing tlut it should not be understood as 
binding his Britannic Mftiesty to prosecute 
the war, with the view of forcibly imposing 
dn France any particular gorernment. The 
other eontracting powers amed to acoept 
of the accession or his Royal Highness, un- 
der this explanation and limitation. 

This treaty of Vienna may be considered 
in a double point of view, first, upon prin- 
ciple, and secondly, as to its mode of ex- 
pression ; and it was commented upon in 
Doth respects in the British House of Com- 
nene. The expediency of the war was de- 
nied by several of the Opposition members, 
on account of the exhmrtted sute of Oraat 
Britain, but they generally admitted that 
the escape of Buonaparte gave a just cause 
for the declaration oT hostilities. The 
great statesman and jurisconsult, whom we 
hare already quoted, delivelvd an opinion 
for himself, and those with whom he acted, 
couched in the most positive terms. 

"Some insinuations,'' said Sir James Mack- 
intosh, "had been thrown out, of diflTer- 
ences of opinion on his side of the House, 
Tespecting the evils of this escape. He 
vtterly denied them. All agreed in lament- 
ing tiie occurrence which rendered the re- 
newal of war so probable, not to say t er- 
tain. Air his friends, with whose senti- 
ments he was acquainted, were of opinion, 
that, In the theory of public law, the as- 
•Cmptlon of power by Napoleon had given 
to the allies a just cause of war against 
France. It was i^erfectly obvious, that the 
abdication of Napoleon, and his perpetual 
ranunclation of the supreme authority, was 
a conditio i, and the most important condi- 
tion, on which the allies had granted peace 
to Fcance. The convention of Fontain- 
bleoo, and the treaty of Paris, were equally 
parts of the great compact which re-estab- 
lished friendship between France and Eb- 
rope. In consideration of the safer and 
moire inoffensive state of France, when 
separated from her terrible leader, confed- 
erated Europe had granted moderate and 
favourable terms of peace As soon as 
Franee had violated this important condi- 
tion, by again submitting to the authority 
of Napoleon, the allies were doubtless re- 
leased from their pnrt of the compact, and 
reentered into thetr belligerent rights." 

The provocations pleaded b^ Buonaparte, 
(#hich seem to have been entirely fanci- 
fbl, so far as respects any design on his 
freedom,) were, first, the separation from his 
ftmily. But this was a question with Austria 
exclusively; for what po ver was to compel 
the Emperor Francis to restore his daughter, 
after the fate of war had flung her again 
nnder hi3 paternal protection ? Napoleon's 
leelinss in his situation were extremely 
natural, but those of the Emperor cannot 
be blamed, who considered his daughter's 
kononr and happiness at interested ifrsepa- 1 



rating her ftom a m^n, who was capaUe ef 
attempting to redeem his broken fortonee 
by the most desperate means. Mnch wouM 
depend upon the inclination of the iUustri* 
ous person herself; but even if some de^ 
gree of paternal restraint had been exerted, 
could Napoleon really feei himself justified 
in renewing a sort of Trojat wtr with aU 
the powers in Europe, in order to recover 
bis wife, or think, because be was separa^ 
ed from her society by a flinty-hearted Ai» 
ther, that he was therefore warrantotl in ii^ 
vading and subduing the kingdom of Franeet 
The second article of provocation, and we ad- 
mit it as a just one, wss, that Napoleon wan 
left to necessities to which he ought not tn 
have been subjected, by France withholdinf 
his pension till the year should elapse. *Tliia 
was a ground of complaint, and a deep one» 
but against whom f Surely not against the 
allies, unless Buonaparte had cidled npon 
them to make good their treaty ; and nad 
stated, that France had failed to make good 
those obligations for which he had their 
guarantee. England, who was only an ac^ 
cessarv to the treaty, had nevertheless al* 
ready interfered in Buonaparte's behalf, and 
there can be no doubt that redress would 
have been granted by the contracting par- 
ties ; who could not in decency avoid etf* 
forcing a treaty, which had been of their 
own forming. That this guarantee save 
Napoleon a right to appeal and to complain, 
cannot be denied : but that it gave nim n 
right to proceed by violence, wlthont any 
expostulation previously made, is coatrafT 
to all ideas or tlte law of nations, whlcii 
enacts, that no aggression can constitute a 
legitimate cause of war,, until redress hai 
been refused. This, Wtnrever, is all men 
lenl argument. Buonaparte did not in* 
vue France, because she was deficient in 
paying his pension. He invaded her, be* 
cause he saw a strong prospect of regdin- 
ing the throne ; nor do we believe that mtlo 
lions of gold would have prevailed on him 
to forego the opportunity. 

His more available ground of defencni 
however, was, that he was recalled by th« 

Sineral voice of the nation of France j bn* 
e whole facts of the case contradicted 
this statement. His league with the revo 
Intionists was made reluctantly on their 
part, nor did that party form any very con- 
siderable portion of the nation. '' His elec- 
tion," according to Grattan, " was a miliu- 
ry election; and when the army disposed 
of the civil govehiment, it was the msrch of 
a military chief over a conqoere'd nation. 
The nation did not rise to assist Louis, or 
resist Buonaparte, because the nation could 
not rise against the army. The mind of 
France, as well as her constitution, had com* 
pletely lost, for the present, the power of 
resistance. They passively yieloed to su- 
perior force." 

, In short, the opinion of the Hoase of 
Commons was so unanimous on the disaa-' 
trous consequences of Napoleon** quitting 
Elba, that the minority brought chamn 
against Mioisten for not having proviaed 
more effectual means to prevent his escapn. 
To these charges it was m^md, that Bri^ 
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wtak WW not bis keeper ; end Chat it wm im* 
peMiUe to maintain « lioe of blockade 
■roand Elba : and if it bad been otherwise, 
IhAt Britain bad no right to interfere with 
BBonaparte'a motion*, ao far as concerned 
■hort eipeditions unconnected with the 
porpoae of eacape ; although it wa* avew- 
•d, that ifa Britiah veaael had detected •him 
in the act of going to France with an armed 
Ibree, for the purpoae of inraaion, the right 
ef atopping hta progreea woald bare been 
eserciaed at every hasard. Still it waa 
vrged, they had no title either to eetablisb 
n police upon the island, the object of 
which abould be to watch ita acknowledg- 
ed Emperor, or to maintain a naval force 
anmnd it, to appmhend him in case he 
ahould attempt an eacape. Both would 
bare been in direct contradiction of the 
treaty of Fontainbleaa, to which Britain 
Ind acceded, thon^ she waa not one of 
the con«ractin« partiea. 

The style of the declaration of the allies 
WIS more generally censured in the British 
Fftriiament than its warlike tone. It wis 
oentended, that, by declaring Napoleon an 
oetlaw, it invoked againat him the dmers 
of iadividanls, as well as the sword ofjus- 
tif e. This charge of encouraging assassin- 
alien was warmly repelled by the support- 
era cl ministry. The purpose of the pro- 
damat on, it was said, was merely to point 
oet Ka^M»leon to the French nation, as a 
person who had forfeited hia civil righta, by 
Ibe act of resuming, contrary to treaty, a 
poeition in which, from his temper, habito, 
end talents, he must again become an ob- 
ject of suspicion and terror to all Europe. 
Hia infleilble resolution, bis unbounded 
ambition, his own genius, his power over 
Uw mind of othen.—tbose great military 
talents, in short, which, so valuable in war, 
•re in peace ao dangerous, had afforded rea- 
■ons for making the peace of Paris, bv which 
Napoleon was personally eicluded from the 
throne. When Napoleon broke that peace, 
solemnly concluded with Europe, he forfbit- 
od his political rights, and in that view 
alone the outlawry was to be construed. In 
eonsequence of these resolutions, adopted 
at Vienna and London, all Europe rang 
with the prepantiona for war; and the 
Bber of troops with which the allies pro- 
ed to invade France, were rated at no 
I than one million and eleven thouaand 
Boldiera.* 

Before proeeeding farther, it is requisite 
to eay a few words on the subject of If urat. 
He had been for some time agitated by 
fears naturally arising from the attack made 
flpoa bis govornment at the Congress, by 
Talleyrand. The effect had not, it was true, 
induced the other powera to decide againat 
bim ; but he aeems to have been consoioos 
that the reporta of General Nugent and Lord 
William Bentinek, concurred in repreaent- 
ia* bim aa having acted in the last cam- 
paign, rather the part of a trimmer betwixt 

* The oooting«fiU of the ▼ariont poweri were 
as follows :— AoNtrift 300,009 men : RuMlft 935,- 
fOO ) Frmsia 238,000 : Smtei of Germany 150,000: 
«flMt Britain 90,000 : Holland 50,000 : la all, 
MIIiMOsokUsis. 
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two parties, than that of a ooniederale, stn« 
cere, as he professed to be, in favour of the 
dilies. Perhaps bis conscience acknowl- 
edged this truth, for it certainly seems as it 
Eugene might have been more hardly preen* 
ed, had Marat been disposed to act with 
energy in behalf of the allies. He felt^ , 
therefore, that the throne of Tancred tot> 
tered under him, and rashly determined 
that it waa better to brave a danger, than to 
allow time to see whether it might not pasa 
away. Murat had held intercourae widi 
the Isle of Elba, and cannot but have 
known Buonaparte's purpose when he lelt 
it; but be ought, at the same time, to have 
considered, that if his brother-in-law met 
with any succefs, his own alliance would 
become essential to Austria, who had such 
anxiety to retain the north of Italy, and 
must have been purchased on his own terms. 

Instead, however, of waiting for an op- 
portunity of profiting by Napoleon's at- 
tempt which could not have failed to ar- 
rive, Murat resolved to throw himself into 
the fray and' carve for himself. He placed 
himaelf at the head of an army of SOfilOO 
men, and without explaining hia intentions) 
occupied Rome, the Pope and cardinals fly- 
ing before him ; threatened the whole line 
orthe Po, which the Austrian force was in« 
adequate to maintain ; and, on Slst of Mareh) 
addressed a proclamation to all Italians, 
summoning tJiem to rise in arms for the 
liberation of their country. It seemed now 
clear, that the purpove of this son of a pas* , 
try-cook amountea to nothing elae, than tlie 
formation of Italy into one state, and the 
placing himself on the throne of the C»t 
sara. The proclamation was aigtfed Joa^ 
chim Napoleon, which last name, formerly^ 
laid aside, he reassamed at this critical pe-^ 
riod. The appeal to the Italians was in vain. 
The feuds among the petty stales are so 
numerous, theit pretensions so irreconcUap 
ble, and their weakness has made them ao 
oflen the prey of soccesaive conqnerora, 
that they found little inviting in the propo- 
sal of union, little arousing in the sound of 
independence. The proclamation, there- 
fore, had small effect, except n)M>n some of 
the students at Bologna. Murat marched 
northward, howevef, and being much supe- 
rior in numben, defeated the Austrian sen* 
oral Bianchi, and occupied Modena and Flo- 
rence. 

Murat's attitude was now an alarmins one 
to Ehirope. If be should press forward into 
Lombardy, he might co-operate with Buona- 
parte, now restored to bia crown, and would 
probably be reinforced by thousancH of the 
veterans of the Viceroy Eugene's army* 
Auatria therefore became desirocs of peace, 
and offered to ^arantee to him the pos- 
session of the kmgdom of Naples, witn an 
addition he had long coveted, the marehes, 
namely, cf the Roman See. Britain, at 
the same time, intimated, that, havina made 
truce with Joachim at the inatance of Aue- 
trie, it waa io laat no longer than bis good 
intelligence with her ally. Murat refiised 
the eonditions of the one power, and nee- 
lectad the remoaatnnees of the other. " It 
waa too late," he aaid} "Italy daservaa 
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Closed all hopes of peace $ Aaitrie declared 
war against Marat, and expedited the rsio- 
fbneeneDts seat into Italr ; aad Britaia pre- 
pwed a desoeot upon £is Neapolitaa do- 
mioioBs, where Ferdiaand still condBued 
Id have oiaaT adhersots. 

Merat's onaracter as a tactician was far 
tflfeiior to that which he deservedly bore 
•■ a soldier in the field of battle, and be 
was a still worse politician than a general. 
A reoalae sestsined in an attempt to pake 
the Po near Ocehio*beUo, seems to have 



B plan of his whole cam- 
patgn, nor did he mid himself sble to renew 
the negotistions whish be had raahlyjbrok- 
ttk oC He seemed to acknowledge, by his 
military movements, that he had attempted 
A aoheme far beyond bis strength and un- 
dentanding . He retreated opon his whole 
line, afaott«>ning Parma, Renio, Modena, 
Florsnoe, and all Tnscany, by which last 
movement he put the Anstnaas in posses- 
sion of the best aad shortest road to Rome. 
In oonseoeence, he was pressed on his re- 
treat in mmt and rear, and compelled to 
give battle near Tolentino. It was soeUin- 
ed for two days, (9d and Sd of May,) bat 
the Neapolitans ocmld not be brooght into 
«lose action with the iron-nerved Austrians. 
It was in vain that Mitrat plaeed field^pie- 
ces in the rear of his attaching colnmns, 
with orders tofim grspe on them shonid 
Ihey retreat } in vain that he himself set the 
eiaoiple of the mos* desperate cmuage. 
The Neapolitan armv fled in dispersion and 
diseonfitare. Their gnns, 



treasnre, aad bagme, became the spoil of 
the Austrians $ and m traversiag the monn- 
•ains of AbroBso, Muni lest hUf hie army 
without stroke of sword. 

The defeated Prince waa porsned into 
luM Neapolitan dominions, where he lesm- 
•d that the Calabrians were ia insnrrac* 
Hon, aad that an English fleet, eseoiting an 
invading army from Sicily, had 



in the bay of Naples. His army, reduced to 

iifbf repeated skirmishes, 
he had behaved with such temerity as to 



ahandfu: 



, in which 



M ine oeaa ai a gaiiaot army, 
its gates attended only by 
alighted at the palace, -and ap 
the Queen, pale, haggard, dial 



make hii followera think he deaired death, 
was directed to throw itself into Capaa. 
He himself, who had left Naples splendid- 
ly apparelled, according to his custom, and 
nt the head af a gallant army, now entered 
by four lancera, 
td appeared before 
, „„ , diahevelled, with 
all the signs of extreme ikttgue and dejee- 
tion. Hb salutation was in the affecting 
words, <* Madam, I have not been able to 
find death." He presently found, that re- 
maining at Naples, which was sboat to fUl 
into other hands, would compromise his lib* 
OTty, perhaps his lile. He took leave of 
bis Queen, whom circomstanees were about 
to deprive of that title, cut off his hair, aad 
disguising himself in a gray frock, escaped 
to the lUtle island of Isehia, and nached. 
on SSth May. Cannes, which had reoeived 
Napoleon a few weeks before. His wife, 
immediately afterwards, alarmed by the ten- 
dency of the Neapolitan mob to intefreo- 
lion, sttiTMidered herself to ComsMdore 



Campbell ef the Treipe»doas, and waa m- 
cdived on board his vessel. 

A courier annoaneed Murat'a atrrival mi 
France to Buonaparte, who, instead of semi 
iag consolation to his unhappy r e la tive, ife 
said to have asked with hitler seenip 
" Whether Naples and France had made 
peace since the war of 1814 T' The an* 
swer eeoBM to imply, that although the at^- 
ipis of Jo^im and Napoleon coinoideA 
Ume. and in other circvmstanoes, so , 
ictnally as to make it evident they had 
een ondertaken in concert, yet that them 
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had been no precise correspondence, ht 
less any formal treatv, betwixt the adven* 
tnrotts brothers. Indeed Napolnon at aU 
times positivelv denied that he had the leaat 
accession to Mnrat'a wildly-concerted pro» 
ject, (ieo^ list bomcHenf) and affirmed that 
It was essentially injurious to him. Nape* 
leon's account was, that when he retirea to 
Elba, he took farewell of Muiet by letter^ 
forgiving all that had passed between aiem» 
and recommending to his brother-in-law to 
keep on good tenns with the Aestrisas, and 
only to check them if he saw them likely 
to advance on Firance. He offeted alao to 
guarantee his kingdom. Mnrat retamed afe 
affectionate answer, engaaing to prove him* 
self, ia his conduct towsiras Napoleon, asecn 
aa object of pity than resentment, declininf 
any other guarantee than the word ef the 
Eameror, sod declaring that the atlaahmeat 
of bis future life Was to make amends for 
the pest defection. « But it wss Mnrat^ 
fate to rain oa every way/' continued Na* 
poleon ) " once mr declaring egainet ns. 
and again by unadvisedly taking our jawt'* 
He encountered Austria without sumcient 
meaaSf aad being ruined, left her witheni 
any coantefbalaacing power in Italy. Freaa 
that time it beoao^e isspossihle for Nepo> 
leon to Mtgotiato with her. 

Reoeiviim the Emperor's account aa cor- 
rect, and afiowing that the brother»>in-lew 
played each his own part, it waa not to be 
supposed that they aoled entirely wtthevt 
a motaal understanding. Each, indeed* 
was willing to reat on his own fer ti nes» 
well knowwg that his claim to the olher% 
sssisfance would depend chiefly upon bin 
success, and unwUhng, besides, to relin* 
qnish the privilege of making peace, shouM 
it be necesssry, at the expense of diso ro » 
ins the kindred enterprise ef his brotheiw 
io-iaw. Notwithstanding the splendid do-* 
taila which the Moniteur gave ot Mevafa 
undertaking, while it yeteeemed toprom- 
ise success, it is oertain Aat Btionapan* 
endeavoured to propitiate Austria, by tha 
offer of abandoning Marat ; and that Mnnl, 
could hia offen have obtained a heeriag 
after the repulse of Occhio-bello, wss ready 
once more to have deaerted Napolaea, 
whose nsme he had so lately reasaumed. 
Involved in this msse of selfish policy^ 
Murat hsd now the mortification to find 
himself contemned by Napoloon, when ha 
might, indeed, be a burden, but could aiibnl 
him no aid. Had he arrived at Milan as a 
victor, and extended a friendly hand aaroan 
thf Alps, how different would have been 
his reeeption ! But Buonaparte laftMSd t^ 
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M« him in bis AttrsOT, or to Mmit bim to 
oom» to Furis, •■titSea tbat tbe tigbt of hw 
■Mcvy woold be a bilter oontradictioa to 
fkm foblM wbich the Fretch journaJ* bad, 
Ibr some time, publiabed of bit raecoM. 
Fo««b^ eont him o mo— ag e, mneb like that 
wbieh omoiiiod tbe diafaonoured amboaaa- 
4on of l^omon to tarry at Jericho till 
tlMir beardi grew. It recommended to 
if wat to remaia in aecloaion, till tbe reo- 
•HeotiOtt of bia diagraco ahoald be abated 
bf Bowor obieota of general intoreat. 

Baonaparto had aometimoo entertained 
thoQghta of bringing Marat to tbe nrrofi but 
wao aflraid of ahockinff the French aoldiera, 
who wovld bare felt diaguat and horror at 
•oeing tbe man who had betrayed France. 
** I did not/' be aaid to hia foUowem at St. 
Helena, "think I could carry him throagh, 
and yet he might have gained va the ricto* 
IT } for there were momenta doring tbe bat- 
tie^ (of Waterloo,) when to have forced two 
or three of the Engliah aqnarea might bare 
loaored it, and Mnmtwaa joat tbe man for 
the work. In leading a charge of cavalry, 
■ever waa there an officer nM»re determined, 
»ova brave, and more brilliant." 

Mnrat was tbna prohibited to eonne to tbe 
eoart of the Toilleries, where hia defection 
might have been fonriTen, hot bia defeat 
wan an inexpiable oflbnee. He remained 
in obscurity near Toulon, till bis fate called 



bim stsowbors. after tbe dedsha bnltfa mT 
Watortoo.* Prom this epiaode, fbrsoeb. 
however importofit, it is in tbe preaent hia* 
tory, we rainm to France and onr in 
ate aobject. 



•It i« woU known thm Joaokte Maiat, iaea#- 
ing with diflktthy (\nm rmnea, OmI uTOmS, 
and mi^bt havBokiaioed pernisiUMi to iwid» npw 

Earoln ID the Austrian territoriw, lafo and nnmo- 
>«tod. He aourithed a wild idea, however, of re- 
ooTerinf hie crown, which induced him to i^eSi 
tbeee terme of ealhty, aiid invade the Neapolitan 
territoriee at tbe head of about two>andnd nMO. 
That hie wbob expeJition migbt be an aeeanm 
Mrody on that of BuMiaparte to Cannee, he nnb- 
liehediwofgeriof proclajnatiom, mingled wub^ 

E roper anaiAam of falaobood. A itorm dieperaed 
b flotilla. Ue himMlf. Ociobor 8th, landed atl 
Kttle flehiof town near Ifoole Leone. He waa al- 
taeked by tbe country people, fought ae he- waa 
wont, but wae defeated and laode prieoner. tried 
by martial law, and condemned. The Sicilian 
royal family have ebown themeelres no forgiving 
reee, otherwiee mercy migbt have been extended 
to one, who, though now a private peraon, had 
been eo ktely a king, that he might be pardoned 
forforgeuingtbathe had no longer the power of 
making peaee aad war withoot pereonal raepanei- 
bility. Murat met hia falo ae became £e Sena 
Senear. Ue fastened bli wife** picture oa bib 
breeat, reftiaed to have bia eyea bandaged, or to 
uae a aeat, raeeived all balb through hie heart, 
and met tbe death which he had braved with iai! 
ponity hi the thick of aaany oonflieta, and ao^{hl 
in vaui in ao many otbara. % 



OBAP. ZXiV. 

fa olffmpte io etmeUuOt ^ilotii.— PIol to carry of Mmrim Lo^im /biln-- 
SKflfe ^ feeing tn fVmieff wUk regard to BuonapmU^$ ralwii— f*t Ar mf tk§ Jmeo* 
bim th* CotmiiUUionaiiala.-^Camoi tmd 8ieyt8 made P4tn.~^F\rotdom of tkt Prom 
granted, and outrug€d.^indtpendent conduct qf UcompU, tditor qf L§ rcnsatir.— > 
Dimftciion$ among the tower ordere—Part qf them attached to BaonapaHe^ Theee 
amemble htfore the TmUeriee, and apptaud the Emperor.—Putioal qf the Puterateo, 
^New ConetUtttion^n U received with dieeaii^aetitn^^MeeHng qf the Champ d§ 
MM to ratify «f.— BiMmoporfa't Addrtm to the Chambere qf Peen and DefuHee,^ 
The epirit qfJaeohiniem predominant in the latter. 



WuthM Mnrat waa atmggling and ainking 
voder hie evil fato, Bnonaoarte waa actively 
Mparing (br the approaching contest. His 
irsC attempt, as we have already seen, waa 
to ooDCtliato the allied powers. To aatisfy 
Orsnt Britain, he paaaed an act aboHahing 
tho slave trade, and made aome i egulations 
oottcominff national education, in which he 
^ke hignly of the iyatems of Bell and 
Lnacaster. These meaaorea were favoura- 
bly conatrued by aome of our legialatora j 
SM that they were ao, ia a complete proof 
thai Buonaparte underatood the temper of 
oar nation. To anppose, that, during his 
tea months of retiromant, his mind was ac- 
tively emplmd upon the miaeries of the 
negroes, or toe deplorable atoto of ignorance 
In whicn bis own meaanrsa, and Use want 
of eariy Inatmction, had reduced the youth 
af France, would argue but liule acquaint- 
•■ae with his habita of ambition. To be- 
Have, on the contrary, that he woold, at hia 
irst arrival in France, make any apparent 
•aeriftces which migbt attract the aood-will 
at bis powerful and dangerous neighbours, 
l» mm9 emMoaaat with bis scbamas, bia 



interest, and hischancter. The path which 
he choae to gain the eateem of Britain, was ' 
by no mesns injudicious. The abolition of 
negro slavery, and tbe instruetloo of tho 

Kor, have (to tbe honour of our lagislatore^ 
sn frequent and ansious subjects of de- 
liberation in the House of Commons ; and 
to mankind, wbetbpr individuslly or eoHee- 
tively, no species of flattery is more plessing 
than that of aaaent and imitation. It la not 
a little to the credit of onr country, that tbe 
moat avowed enemy of Britain aCrove to 
cultivate our good opinion, not by nny of« 
fers of national advantage, out by appearing 
to eon6nr In general meaaurea of benavo* 
lence, and attention to tbe bene6t of soela* 
ty. Yet, upon the whole, the charaetoroff 
Napoleon was too generally understood, 
snu the purpose of his apparent approiima* 
tion tn British sentimenta too obviously alk 
fected, for serving to make any general of 
serious impression in his favonr. 

With Anatria, Napoleon acted difleranl^ 
ly. He was aware that no impreaaioo eonid 
be made on the Ehnperor Franeta. or hia 
ilettoniicb, and that U had b«r 
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. lmp<i«a>l«, with their cOMent, that 

be tbottla fuUil hii promiie of preaeatiiig 
hi* wife And loii to the people on the 
.Chmmpde Mai. Strategem renuined the 
only reaoorce ; and tome Frenchmen at 
Vienna, with thoee in Maria Louisa'a tnin, 
fonned a acheme of carrying off the Em- 
preaa of France and her child. The plot 
waa diacovered and prevented, and the 
.'moat public stepa were iromediatel/ taken, 
'to ahow that Austria cooaidered all ties 
witfi Buonaparte aa diaaolved for ever. Ma- 
lta Lottiaa, bj her fatber'a commands, laid 
aaide the arma and IiTerica of her husband, 
hitherto displayed by her attendanU and 
'carriages, and assumed those of the house 
of Austria. This decisive event put an 
end to every hope so long cherished by 
Napoleon, that he might find some means 
tf regaining the friendship of his father^ 
in-law. 

Nor did the other powers in Europe ahow 
themselves more accessible to his advanc- 
ea. He was, therefore, reduced to bis own 
partizana in the French nation, and thoae 
won over from other parties, whom he 
mi^t be able to add to tnem. 
[ The army had sufficiently shown them- 
aelves to be his own, upon grounds which 
are easily appreciated. The host of public 
official persona, to whom the name under 
which they exercised their offices waa in- 
different, provided the salary continued to 
be attached to them, formed a large and in- 
fluential body. And although we, who have 
never, by such mutations of our political 
ayatem, l>een put to the trial of either aban- 
doning our meana of living, or aubmittiog 
to acnange of government, may, on hearing 
quoted names of respectability hnd celeb- 
rit}[ who adopted the latter alternative, ex- 
claim against French versatility, a glance 
at Britain during the frequent changes of 
the 17th century, may indace us to exchange 
the exclamation of poor France ! for that 
of poor human nature! The professors of 
Cromwell's days, who piously termed them- 
selves followers of Providence, becauae 
they complied with every change that came 
uppermost: and the aect of time-servers, 
including the honest patriot, who complain- 
ed at the restoration that he had complied 
with seven forms of government during the 
year, but lost his office by being too late 
of adhering to the last, — ^would have made 
in their day a list equally long, and as en- 
tertaining as the celebrated Dietiomuiirt 
de CfiroueiitM. In matters dependent upon 
a eudden breexe of aentiment, the merca- 
hal Frenchman ia more apt to tack about 
than the phlegmatic and slowly-moved na- 
tive of Britain -y but when the ateady trade- 
wind of interest prevails for a long seaaon, 
men in all nations and countries snow the 
flame irresistible disposition to. trim their 
•ails by it; and in politics as in morals, it 
will be well to pray against being led into 
temptation. 

Besides those attached to him by mere 
interest, or from patitude and respect for 
bis talents, Napoleon had now among his 
adherents, or rather allies, not as a matter 
af choice, hot of Beeetaity, the Jacobin par- 



tv, who had been oUiged, though oawil 
llogly, to adopt him aa the bead of a gov* 
ernment, which thev hoped to regeoeratflL 
To theae were to be added a much larger 
and more respectable body, who, far from 
encouraging hia attempt, had teatified thaaa- 
aelvea anxious to oppose it to the last, bat 
who, conceiving the cause of the Bonrboas 
entirel/ lost, were willing to adhere to 
Buonaparte, on condition of obtaining a fraa 
constitution for France. Many of l* 



acted, of course, on mixed motives; bat if 
we were naked to form a definition of 
them, we should be induced to give the 
same, which, laying aside party apirit, wa 
would ascribe to a right English Hliigi 
whom we conceive to be a man of sense 
and moderation, a lover of laws and liberty, 
whoae chief regard to particular princes 
and families is founded on what he appre- 
henda to be the public good ; and who dif- 
fera from a aenaible Tory so Ifttle, that 
there is no great chance of their diaputing 
upon any important constitutional qneation, 
if^ it is fairlv atated to both. Such, we be* 
lieve, is the difference betwixt rational 
Conatitutionidiata and Rovalists in France i 
and undoubtedly, while all the feelings or 
the latter induced them to eye with abhor- 
rence the domination of a usurper, them 
must have been many of the former, who. 
fearing danger to the independence or 
France from the intervention of ibreign 
powers, conceived, that by advocating the 
cause of Napoleon, they were in some de- 
f^e making a virtue of necessity, and play- 
ing an indifferent game with as much skill 
as the cards they held would permit- Many 
patriotic and aenaible men, who had retain- 
ed a regard for liberty during all the Sev- 
ern ments and all the anarchies which nad 
subsisted for twenty years, endeavoured 
now to frame a system of government, 
grounded upon something like freedlom, 
upon the dimculties of Buonaparte. Press* 
ed as he was from abroad, ana unsupported 
at home, save by the soldierv, he would, 
thev conceived, be thrown by neceaaity 
under the protection of the nation, aac 
obliged to recruit his adherenta by comply* 
ing with public opinion, and adopting a uaa 
government. Under this persuasion a great 
number of such characters, more or loaa 
shaded by attachment to a moderate and 
limited monarchy, were prepared to ac- 
knowledge Buonaparte's re-established aa- 
thority, in so far aa he should be found to 
deserve it, by concessions on his part. 

The conduct and argumenU of aaotbar 
portion of the frienda of the constitatto% 
rather reaembled that which might have 
been adopted in England, by moderato and 
intelligent Toriea. Such men were not 
prepared to reaign the cause of their law 
ful monarch, because fortune had for atioM 
declared against him. They were of opin* 
ion, that to make a constitution permaaenl» 
the monarch must have bin rights aaeafr 
tained and vindicated, as well aa those m 
the people ; and that if a usurper wera to 
be acknowledged upon any terma. bowevac 
plauaible, ao aoon as he had cut hia way to 
aoceaaa by hia aword, the natto«,woal4 bi 
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•KpoMd to per|>eto«l revolationi. Louis, 
thewt men might srgoe, had committed no 
crime whatever; he was only placed in 
eircumttances which made some persona 
Mippoae he might potaihl; he tempted to 
meaiute changes on the constitution, and 
•B the charter which eonfirmed iL There 
«raa meanness in deserting a good and 
peaceable King at the commuid of a revolt- 
ed army, and a discarded nsurper. They 
regretted that their prince must be replaced 
by foreign bayoneU; yet it was perhaps 
hietter that a moderate and peaceful goTern- 
nent ahoald be restored even thus, than 
that the French nation should continue to 
anifer^nder the despotic tyranny of their 
own soldiery. Those reasoners ridiculed 
the idea of a free constitution, which was to 
be generated betwixt Buonaparte, who, in 
his former reign, never allowed freedom of 
thought, vyord, or action, to esist onrepress- 
cd, md the old Revolutionists, who, ourins 
tbeir period of power, could be satiafied 
with no degree of liberty, ontil they de- 
etoyed every compact which holds civil 
society together, and made the country re- 
semble one great bedlam, set on 6re by the 
patients, who remained dancing in the 
midst or the flames. 

Such WB conceive to have been the prin- 
leiples upon which wise and moderate men 
OB either side acted during this distracted 
period. It is easy to suppose, that their 
opinions must have been varied by many 
more and less minute shsdes, arising from 
temperament, predilections, prejudices, pas- 
sions, and feelings of self-interest, and that 
they were on either side liable to be gash- 
ed into exaggeration, or, according to the 
word which was formed to express that ex- 
•goeration,— into Ultratsm. 

Meantime, Napoleon did all that waa pos- 
sible to conciliate the people's affection . 
and to show himself sincerely desirous of 

C' ving France the free constitution which 
i had promised. He used the advice of 
Carnot, Sieyes, and Fouch^, and cerUinly 
profited by several of their lessons. He 
made it, notwithstanding, a condition, that 
Carnot and Sieyes should accept each a 
title and a seat in his' House of Peers, to 
•how that they were completely reconciled 
to the Imperial government } and both the 
Baaieut republicans condescended to ex- 



aago tho banrui roug€ for a coronet, 
wj&ieh, considering their former opinions, 
•ate somewhat awkwardly upon their brows. 

But although the union of the Imperial - 
iat^ and popular partv had been cemented 
by mutual hatred of the Bourbons, and waa 
•till kept together by apprehension of the 
King's adherents within, and his allies on 
die exterior, seeds of discord were sooa 
visible between the Emperor and the pop- 
ttlar leaders. While the former was eager 
ence more to wic^d with full energy the 
^eptre he had recovered, the latter were 
continually reroindini; him, that he had 
imly assumed it in s limited and restricted 
capacity, as the head of a free government, 
exercising,- indeed, its executive power, 
hot under the restraint of a popular consti- 
totio^ Napoleon, in the frequent disputes 



which arose on these important points, wm 
obliged to concede to the demagogue* tho 
principles which thev insisted upon. Bot 
then, for the safety of the state, involved ia 
foreign and domestic dangers, he contended 
it'was necessary to invest the chief magiof 
trate with a vigour beyond the law, a- dicta- 
torial authority, temporary in its dnration. 
but neariy absolute in its extent,, as baa 
bean the manner in the free atatea of an* 
tiqaity, when the republic was in imminent 
danger. Carnot ana Fouche, on the other 
hand, conaidered, that although it seemed 
natural, and might be easy, to confer aucb 
power at the present moment, the resump* 
tion of it by the nation, when it was once 
vested in the hands of Buonaparte, would 
be a hopeless experiment. The Emperor, 
thereforci and his ministers, proceeoed to 
their mutual tasks with no mutual confi* 
donee } but, on the contrary, with jealousy, 
thinly veiled bv an affectation of defer- 
ence on the side of Buonaparte, and r^ 
spect on that of his counsellors. 

The very first sacrifice which the Empc-^ 
ror gave to freedom proved an inconven- 
ient one to his sovernment. This waa 
nothing less than tne freedom of the press. 
It is true, that the influence of his minister 
of police managed by indirect means to get 
possession of most of the journals : so that 
of sixty writers, employed generally, if not 
constantly, ia periodical composition, five 
only were now found friendiv to the royal 
cause. The other pens, which a few days 
before described Napoleon as a species of 
Ogre, who had devoured the ^outh of 
France, now wrote him down a hero and a 
liberator. Still, when the liberty of th* 
press was once established, it waa soon 
found impossible to prevent it from assert- 
ing its right of utterance ; and there were 
found authors to advocate the cause of the 
Bourbons, from principle, from caprice, 
from the love of oontradictton. 

Napoleon, who lilwavs showed himself 
sensitively alive to tne public censure^ 
established inspectors of the booksellers. 
The minister of police, a friend of liberty, 
but, as Lecompte, the editor of Is Cet^' 
uur, neatly observed, only of liberty ai\er 
the fashion of Monsieur Fouch/>, used every 
art in his power to prevent the contagion 
of freedom from spreading too widelv. This 
Monsieur Lecompte was a loud, ana proba- 
bly a sincere advocate of freedom, and had 
been a promoter of Buonaparte's return, as 
likely to advance the good cause. Seeing 
the prevailing influence of the military, ho 
published some severe remarks on the on* 
due weight tlio army assumed in public 
aflairs, which he hesiUtcd not to say, waa 
bringing France to the condition of flome, 
when tne empire was disposed of by tho 
Prptorian guards. This stung to the quick 
•—the journal was seized by the police, and 
the minister endeavoured to palliate tho 
fact in the Monitcur, by saving, that though 
seised, it had been instantfy restored. But 
Lecompte was not a man to be so silenced: 
he published a contradiction of the ofBcial 
statement, and declared that his journal bad 
not been restored. He was snmmooed thm 
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Mat 4^ Wlbra tb« prelbct, altenAtely 
tkMvlMM ud wheedled, uf^bnided aUone 
■Mneat with ongratofal rMiiUBoo to the 
eaoM ef the Emperor, snd re^aetted at the 
wuit ID think or MMiiething in which ^v- 
•mmeBt might terre him. Steeled agsinst 
eveiT prefer and entreatr, Lecompte only 
fttquiied to be permitted to profit bv the 
raatoied liberty of the preaa $ nor conU the 
worthy magiatrato make him rightly and«*r- 
lUnd thai when the Emperor gave all men 
liberty to pobliah what pleaaed themaelres, 
it wae aiuier the tacit condition that it 
aheold also please the prefect and minister 
ofpolioe. Lecompto bad the spirit to pnb- 
lian the whole affair. 

In the meanwhile, proclamattoiis of Lou- 
is, foibidding the payment of tales, and an- 
iMwnciDg the arrival of 1,900,000 men ander 
the walls of Paris, covered these walls every 
night in spite of the police. A newspaper, 
Galled the LUff, was also secretly but gen- 
erally circulated, which advocated the roy- 
al cause. In the better classes of society, 
where Buonaparte was feared and hated, 
lampoons, satires, pasquinades, glided fW>m 
hand to hand, turning his person, ministers, 
and government, into the most bitter ridi- 
cule. Others attacked him with eloquent 
invective, and demanded what he had in 
eemmon with the word Libertr, which be 
DOW pretended to connect with his reign. 
He was, they said, the sworn enemy of 
liberty, the assassin of the republic, the de- 
eiroyer of French freedom, which had been 
so dearly bought ; the show of liberty which 
he held was a trick of legerdemain, execut- 
ed undbr protection of his bayonets. Such' 
was his notion of liberty when be destroy- 
ed the national representation at St. Cloud 
—Such was the freedom he gave when he 
established an oriental despotism in the en- 
lightened kingdom of France — Such, when 
abolishing all free communication of senti- 
ments amjng citixens, a^d proscribing eve- 
ry liberal and philosophical idea under the 
mckname of Ideorogv. " Can it be forgot- 
ten," they continued, "that Heaven and 
Hell are not more irreconcilable ideas, 
than Buonaparte and Liberty t— The very 
word Freedom," they said, " was nroscHb- 
ed under his iron reign, and only first glad- 
dened the ears of Frenchmen after twelve 
Tears of humiliation and despair, on the 
happy restoration of Louis XVlfl.— Ah, 
miserable impostor!" they exclaimed, — 
* when would he have spoke of liberty, had 
not the return of Louis rhmiliarixed us with 
freedom and peace." The spirit of disaffec- 
tion spread among certain classes of the 
lower ranks. The market-women, (damet 
de§ h<aU9,) so formidable during the time 
of the Fronde, and in the early years of the 
Revolution, for their opposition to the court, 
were now royalists, and, of course, claro<A'- 
ous on the side of the party they espoused. 
They invented, or some loyal rhymer com- 
Bosed for thom, a song,* the burden of which 
demanded back the King, as their father of 
Mbent. They ridiculed, scolded, and mob- 
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bed the eeewnlsMiries ef police, whe •a* 
deavourad to stop theee musical exprae* 
sioas of disaffection} surrounded the chief 
of their number, danced around him, aad 
chsated the obnoxious burden, until Feadi* 
being ashamed to belie the new doctrines 
of liberty of thought, speech, and pubUcft* 
tion, hia agents were inatmcled to lesw 
these amasons undistarbed oa aoooiiBief 
their political senttmente. 

While Buonaparte was uoaUe to Term mi 
interest in the saloons, and found that even 
the damu dta Aollss were beeoming discoft» 
tented, he had upon his side the militia of 
the suburbs : those columns of ptkeHsea se 
famous in tne Revolution, whose furiocf 
and rude character added to the terroie, if 
not the diffnity , of his reign. Let us not ba 
accused of a wish to depreciate honest in- 
dustry,, or hold up to contempt the miseriee 
of poverty. It is not the poverty, but the 
ignorance and &e vice or the raMe of 
great cities, which render them always dis- 
agreeable, and sometimes terrible. They 
are entitled to protection from the lawei 
and kindness from the government j but be 
who would use them as political engiaee, 
invokes the assistance of a blatant beast with 
a thousand beads, well furnished with fangs 
to tear and throats to roar, but devoid of 
tongues to speak reason, ears to hear it, 
eyes to see, or jodgmeot to comprehend it. 

For a little time alter Buonaparte's re* 
'#rn, crowds of artisans of the lowest order 
assembled under the windows of the Tuil- 
leries, and demanded to see the Emperor, 
whon^ on his appearance, they greeted with 
shouCii, as Is Grand EnireprtneuTf or gee- 
eral employer of the class of artisans, in 
I engage where the coarse phraseology of 
their rank was adorned with such fioweiB 
of rhetoric as the times of terror had coined. 
Latterly, the numbera of this assembly 
were maintained by a distribution of a few 
90U9 to the shooters. 

However disgusted with these degradiaff 
exhibitions^ Buonaparte felt he could not 
dispense with this species of force, and wie 
compelled to institute a day of processioB| 
and a solemn festival, in favour of this de- 
scription of persons, who, from the mode In 
which they were enrolled, were termed 
Federates. 

On 14th May, the motley and all-arrang* 
ed ranks which assembled on this memora- 
ble occasion, exhibited, in the eyes of th% 
disgusted and frightened spectators, all that 
is degraded by habitual vice, and hardened 
by stupidity and profligacy. The porten- 
tous procession moved on along the Bou- 
levaraa to the court of the Tuilleries, with 
shouts, in which the praises of the Emperor 
were mingled with imprecations, and with 
the revolutionary son^s (long silenced in 
Paris,)— the Marseilloise Hymn, the Car- 
magnole, and the Day of Departure. Tit* 
appearance of the men, the refuse ofmanu* 
factories, of work-houses, or jails; their 
rags, their filth, their drunkenness; their 
ecstasies of blasphemous rage, and no lets 
blasphemous Joy, stamped them with the 
character of the willing perpetrators of the 
worst horrors of the Revolution. Bvom^ 
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paito hhni^f WM judgedtby thwe observen 
to •brink with «bnoiTenc« from the assem- 
bly he had himself convoked. His guards 
were under arms, and the 6eld-artillery 
loaded, and turned on the Place de Carou- 
se], filled with the motley crowd, who^ from 
the contrasted colour of the eom-TOrters 



and ehareealmen distui|niished la the 
sTTup, were lacetiooBly caDed his Gray and 
Black Monsquetaires. He hasted to dis- 



miss his hideous minions, with a sufficient 
distribution of praises and of liquor. The 
national guards oonceived themselves in- 
sulted on this occasion, because compelled 
to give their attendance along with the fed- 
emtes. The troops of the line felt for the 
degraded character of the Emperor. The 
haughty chancter of the French soldiers 
had kept them from fraternizing with the 
rabble^ even in the cause of mpoleon. 
They had been observed, on the march from 
Cannes, to cease their cries of Vwe l*£tn- 
ptrtwr, when, upon entering any considera- 
ble town, the snout was taken up by the 
mob of the place, and to suspend their ac- 
clamations, rather than mingle thorn with 
those of the /x^uiiM, whom they despised. 
They now muttered to each other, on see- 
ing the court which Buonaparte seemed 
compelled to bestow on these degraded ar- 
tisans, that the conqueror of Marengo and 
Wagram had sunk into the mere captain of 
a ruble. In short, the disgraceful charac- 
ter of the alliance thus formed between 
fiuooaparte and the lees of the people, was 
of a natore incapaIHe of being moeaed over 
even in the flattering pages of the Moni- 
tenr, which, amidst a flourishing descrip- 
tion of this memorable procession, was com- 
pelled to admit, that, m some places, the 
nasae of the Emperor was iacongmouslv 
mittffled with expressions and songs, which 
recalled an era vtifaHmaidf foc/o«o«s. 
Fretted by eitemal dangers and internal 
disturbanoes, and by the degrading necessi- 
ty of appearing ^ywj night before a mob, 
who familiarly hailed him as Pif la Vlo- 
ItiU, and above all galled by the sugges- 
tions of his philosophical counsellors, who, 
among other innovations, wished him to 
lay aside the style of Emperor for that of 
President, or Grand General of the Repub- 
lic, Napoleon, to rid himself at once or oc- 
cupations oflensive to his haughty disposi- 
tion, withdrew from the Tuilleries to the 
more retired palace of the Elyste Bourbon, 
and seemed on a sudden to become once 
more the Emperor he had been before his 
abdication. Here he took into his own 
hands, with the assistance of Benjamin Con- 
ntaot,and other stateemen, the construc- 
t&on of a new constitution. Their system 
included all those checks and regulations 
which are understood to form the essence 
of a free government, and greatly resam- 
bled that granted by the Royal Charter.* 
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Nevertheless it was extremely ill received 
by all parties, but especially by those who 
expected from Napoleon a constitution 
more free than that which they had dissolv- 
ed by driving Louis XVIII. from the throne. 
There were other grave exceptions stated 
against this scheme of government. 

Fint, The same objection was stated 
against this Iid|>erial grant which had been 
urged with so much vehemence against the 
Royal charter, namely, that it was not a 
compact between the people and the sove- 
reign, in which the former called the latter 
to the throne under certain conditions, but 
a recognition by the sovereign of the liber- 
ties of the people. The meeting of the 
Champ de Mai had indeed t)een summoned, 
(as intimated in the decrees from Lyons,) 
chiefly with the purpose of forming anil 
adopting the new constitution : but, accord- 
ing to the presdht system, they were on- 
ly to have the choice of adopting or re ie cl- 
ing that which Napoleon had preparea for 
them. The disappointment was great among 
those philosopners who desired "better 
bread tbaiTis msde of wheat;" and could 
not ei^ov liberty itself, unless it emanated 
directly from the will of the people, and 
was sanctioned by popular discussion. But 
Napoleon waa determined that the conven- 
tion on the 10th May ahould have no^Dtber 
concern in the conatitution. aave to accept 
itwhenolierad. He would not intrust such 
an assembly with the revision of the laws 
by which he was to govern. 

Secondly, This new constitution, though 
presenting an entirely new basis of govern- 
ment, wae published under the singular ti- 
tle of an " Additional Act to the Constitu- 
tions of the Elmperor," and thereby consti- 
tuted a aort of appendix to a huge mass of 
unrepealed oroauc laws, many of them in- * 
coaaiateni wiiE the Additional Act in tenor 
and in spirit. 

Those who hsd enjoyed the direct confi- 
dence of the Emperor whUe the treaty was 
framing, endeavoured to persuade Uiem- 
sel ves that Napoleon meant fairly by France, 
yet confessed they hsd found it difficult to 
enlighten his ideas on the subject of a lim- 
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ited monorcbY. They felt, that (hough the 
Emperor might be ioauced to contract his 
luithoritj, yet what remained in his own 
'hand would be wielded u arbitrarily m ot- 
er ; and likewise that he would neTer re- 
gard his ministera otherwise than as the im- 
laediaie execators of his pleasure, and re- 
\ nponsible to himself alone. He woald still 
continue to transport his whole chancery at 
his stirrup, and transmit sealed orders to be 
executed by a minister whom he had not 
consulted on their import.* 

The Royalists triumphed on the publica- 
tion of this AddUionai Act : " Was it for 
this," they 8aid,^'you broke your oaths, 
ftnd banished your monarch, to get the 
same or nearly similar laws, imposed on 
you by a Russian ukase or a Turkish finnan, 
which you heretofore enjoyed by charter, 
in the same manner as your ancestors, call- 
ed freemen by eicellence, held their rights 
from their limited sovereign ; and for this 
bare you exchanged a peaceful prince, 
whose verjr weakness was your security, 
for an ambitious warrior, whose strength is 
your weakness f For this hare you a second 
time gone to war with all Europe-*for the 
Additional Act and the Champ de Mai t" 

The more determined Republicans, be- 
side* their particular objections to an Up- 
per Aouse, which the Emperor could fill 
with his own minions, so as effectually to 
control the representatiTes of the people, 
found the proposed constitution utterly de- 
void of the wt which should sayour it. 
There was no acknowledgment of abstract 
principles ; no dissertation concerning the 
rights of ^yemment and the govemea; no 
metaphysical discussions on the origin of 
laws ; and they were as much mortified and 
disappointed as the xealot who hears a dis- 
course on practical morality, when he ex- 
pected a sermon on the doctrinal points of 
theology. The unfortunate Additional Act 
became the subject of attack and raillery on 
all sides ; and was esteemed to possess in 
so slight a degree the principle of durabil- 
ity, that a bookseller beins asked for a copy 
by a customer, replied, lie did not deal in 
ptriodiciapubUeaiionM.f 

Under these auspices the Champ de Mai 
was opened, and that it might be in all re- 
^ specU incongruous, it was held on the 1st 
of June. Deputies were supposed to at- 
tend from all departments, not, as it had 
been latterly arranged, to canTass the new 
constitution, but to swear to observe it ; and 
not to receive the Empress Maria Louisa 
and her son as the pleoge of twenty years' 
peace, but to behold the fatal eagles, the 
signal of instant and bloody war, distributed 
by the Emperor to the soldiers. 

Napoleon and bis brothers whom he had 
once more collected around him, figured. 
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in quaint and fantastic robes. In the Chainp 
de Mai; he as Emperor, and they as 
princes of the blood, — another sobject of 
discontent to the Republicans. The report 
of the votes was made, the electors swore 
to the Additional Act, the drums rolled, 
the trumpets flourished, the cannon thun- 
dered. But the acclamations were few and 
forced. The Emperor seemed to view tlie 
scene as an empty pageant, until he was 
summoned to the delivery of tho eagles to 
the various new-raised regiments ; and then 
amid the emblems of past, and as might be 
hoped, the auguries of future victories, be 
was himself a|[ain. But on the whole, the 
Champ de Mai was, in the language of Pa- 
ris, une piict tomfrs^c, a condemned farce, 
which was soon to be succeeded by a bloody 
tragedy. 

The meeting of the Chamben was the 
next subject of interest. The Chamber of 



principle, and education corresponding to 
their rank of hereditary leffislatois. It con- 
sisted in the princes of Napoleon's blood 
royal, to whom was added Luciea, long es- 
tranged from his brother^ councils, but 
who now, instigated by fraternal sflection, 
or tired of literary leisure, having present- 
ed his epic poem to a thankless and regard- 
less public, and endeavoured to save his 
brother in his present difficulties, as by bis 
courage and presence of mind he had as- 
sisted him during the revolution of Bni- 
maire. There were about one hundred oth- 
er dignitaries, more than one half of whom 
were military men, including two or three 
old Jacobins, such as Sieyes and Camot, 
who had taken titles, decorations, and rank, 
inconsistently with the tenor of their 
whole life. The rest had been the crea- 
tures of Buonaparte's former rei^, with 
some men of letters devoted to his cause, 
and recently ennobled. This body, which 
could have no other will than that of the 
Emperor, was regarded bv the Republicans 
and ConstitulionalistB witn jealousy, and by 
the citixens with contempt Buonaparte 
himself expressed his opinion of it with 
something approaching the latter senti- 
ment. He had scarce formed his tools, be- 
fore he seems to have been convinced of 
their ioefiicacy, and of the little influence 
which they could exercise on the public 
mind.* 

It was very different with the second 
Chamber, in which were posted the an- 
cient men of the Revolution, and their 
newer associates, who looked forward with 
hope that Buonaparte might ]ret assume tlie 
character of a patriot sovereign, and by his 
military tnlenta save France for her sake, 
not for his own. The latter class compre- 
hended many men, not only of talent, bat 
of virtue and public spirit : with toolar^ 
a proportion, certainly, of tnose who vain- 
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\j detirad a tyitem of Repabltcan libertj, 
which to manj yean of bloody and frutt- 
l«fla experiment thonld hare led even the 
meet' eztraYagant to abandon, aa inconaiat* 
ent with the sitaation or the coantry, and 
the genial of the French nation. 

The diaputes of the Chamber of Repre- 
•eatativea with the execatiTe govemmeBt 
commenced on Jane 4th, the first day of 
their aitting; and, like those of their pre- 
deceaton, upon points of idle etii^aette. 
They chose Lanjoinais for their president ; 
a preferment which, alighting on one who 
had been the defender of Louis XVI., the 
act ire and determined resister of the 
power of Robespierre, and especially^ the 
etatesman who arew op the list of crimes 
in coaseqacnce of which Napoleon's for- 
feiture bad been declared in 1814, could 
not be acceptable to the Emperor. Napole- 
on being applied to for confirmation or the 
election, referred the committee for his an- 
swer to the Chamberlain, who, he stated, 
would deliTer it the next day by the page 
in waiting. The Chamber took fire, and 
Napoleon was compelled to return an im- 
mediate though reluctant approval of their 
choice. The next remaraable indication 
of the temper of the Chamber, was the ix- 
Umport effusion of a deputy, named Sibuet, 

S^inst the use of the epithets of Dnke, 
ount, and other titles of honour, in the 
Chamber of RcpresentattTes. Being ob- 
aerTcd to read his invectiTo from notes, 
which wss contrary to the form of the 
Chamber, Sibuet wss silenced for the mo- 
meat as oat of order : but the next day, or 
aoon afterwards, hsTing got his speecn by 
heart, the Chamber was under the necessi- 
ty of listening to him, and his motion was 
sot rid of with difficulty. On the same 
day, a list of the persons appointed to the 
peerage was demanded from Carnot, in his ^ 
capacity of minister, which he declined to 
render till the session had commenced. 
This also occasioned much uproar and tio- 
lence which the president could scarce si- 
lence, by the incessant peal of his bell. 
The oath to be taken by the deputies waa 
next severely acrutinized, and tne Imperi- 
alists carried with difficulty a resolution, 
that it should be taken to the Emperor and 
the constitution, without mention of the 
nation. 

The second meetioff, on June 7tb, was 
as tumultuous as the first. A motion wss 
made by Felix Lepelletier. that the Cham- 
ber should decree to Napoleon the title of 
Saviour of his country. This was resisted 
on the satisfactory ground, that the Coun- 
try was not yet saved ; and the Chamber 
passed to the order of the day by acclama- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding these open intimations 
of the reviving spirit of Jacobinism, or at 
least of opposition to the Imperial away, 
Napoleon's situation obliged him for the 
time to address the unruly spirits which he 
had called together, with the confidence 



which it was said necromancers found 'it 
needfhl to use towards the dangerous fiends 
whom they had evoked. His address to 
both Chambers waa sensible, manly, and 
becoming hia sitaation. He surrendered, 
in their presence, all his pretensions to ab* 
solute power, and professed himself a friend 
to liberty ; demanded the assistance of the 
Chambers in matters of finance, intimated 
a desire of some regulations to check the 
license of the press, and required from the 
repreaenUtives an example of confidence, 
energy, and patriotism, to ef. counter the 
dangers to which the country was exposed. 
The Peers replied in corresponding terms. 
Not so the second Chamber ; for, notwith- 
standing the utmost 'efforU of the Imperi- 
alists, ttieir reply bore a strong tincture of 
the sentiments of the opposite party. The 
Chamber promised, inaeed, tneir nnani- 
mous support in repelling the-foreign ene- 
my 3 but tney announced their intention to 
take under their consideration the conati- 
tution, as recognized by Uie Additional Act, 
and to point out its defecta and imperfec- 
tions, with the necessary remedies. They 
also added a moderating hint, directed 
against the fervour of Napoleon's ambition. 
"The nation," they said, "nourishes no 
plans of aggrandisement Not evea the 
will of a victorious Prince will lead them 
beyond the boundaries of self-defence." In 
his rejoinder. Napoleon did not suffer these 
obnoxious hints to escape his notice. He 
endeavoured to achool this refractory as- 
sembly into veneration for the constitution, 
which he declared to be '* the pole-star in 
the tempest;" and judicioualy observed, 
'* there was little caoae to provide againat 
the intoxications of triumph, when they 
were sbout to contend for existence. H« 
stated the crisis to be imminent, and can- 
tioned the Chamber to aVoid the conduct 
of the Roman people in the latter ^a of 
the empire, who could not resist the temp- 
tation of engaging furiously in abstract dis- 
cussions, even while the battering-rama ef 
the common enemy were shaking the gates 
of the capital." 

Thus parted Buonsparte and hia Cham- 
ben of Legislature ; ne to try hia fortona 
in the field of battle, they to their task of 
altering and modifying the laws, and inspir- 
ing a more popular spirit and air into the 
enactments he had made, in hopes that the 
dictstorabtp of the Jacobins might be once 
again substituted for the dictatorahip of the 
Eimperor. All men saw that the Imperiai- 
ists and Republicans only waited till the 
field was won, that they might contend for 
the booty ; and so little was the |iatioo dis- 
ppsed to sympathise with the active, turbo* 
lent and bustling demagogaes by whom the> 
contest was to be maintained a^^inst the 
Emperor, that almost all predicted with 
great unconcern their probable eipulsieoy 
either by the sword or Buonaparto or the 
Bonibons. 
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—/ft imitmmeM kUpw^im to m$amirt hvmulfunlh fVetttnffton. 

We are now to consider the prepantions 
made for the invaaion oT France along the 
whole eaatcm frontier— the meana of re- 
aiatance which the talenta of the Emperor 
preaented to hia nomeroaa enemiea— and 
the internal aitoation of the country itaelf. 

While the eventi now commemorated 
were passinff in France, the alliea made the 
most eigantic preparaiiona for the renewal 
of war. The Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
of England had achieved a loan of thirty- 
aiz mulionay upon terma aurpriaingly mode- 
rate, and the command of tbia treaaare had 

It the whole troopa of the fDoaliticn into 

e moat active advance. 

The aeat of the Congreaa had been re- 
moved from VieiMia to Frankfort, to be near 
the theatre of war. The Emperors of Roa- 
aia and Auatria, with the King of Pruaaia, 
had once more placed themaelvea at the 
head of their respective armies. The whole 
eaatem frontier waa menaced by immense 
foreea. One hundred and fifty thousand 
Anstrians, diaengaged Ikom Murat. might 
enter France through Switzerland, the Can- 
tons having acceded to the coalition. An 
army equal in atrengtb menaced the higher 
Bhlne. Schwartzenberg commanded the 
Anstriana in chief, having under him Belle- 
garde, and Frimont, Bianchi, and Vincent. 
Two hundred thousand Russiana were 
weaaittg towards the frontiers of Alsace. 
The Archduke Constsntine was nominated 
Generaliaaimo, Barclay de Tolly, Saeken, 
Lanoerofi, 4bc., were the efficient com- 
mandera. One hundred and fifty thousand 
Pruaaiana, under Blucher, occupied Flan- 
dera, and were united with about eighty 
thousand troops, British, or in British pay, 
under the Duke of Wellington. There were 
also to be reckoned the contingents of the 
different princes of Germany, ao that the 
allied fercea were groasly computed to 
amount to upwards of one million of men. 
The reader must not, however, suppose, 
that such fin immense force was, or could 
be, brought forward at once. They were 
neceasanly diaposed on various lines for 
the convenience of subsiBtence,.and were 
to be brought up auccessively in support of 
each other. 

To meet this immense array, Napoleon, 
with his usual talent and celerity, had 
brought forward meana of surprising extent. 
The regular armv, diminished by the Bour- 
bons, had been, by calling out the retired 
officers, and disbanded soldiers, increased 
from something rather under 100,000 men. 
to double that number of experienced 
tcoopa, of the firat quality. But this was 



dust in the balance ; and the mode of con- 
acription was so intimately connected with 
Napoleon's wars of conquest and diaaster, 
that he dared not propose, nor would the 
Chamber of Represcntotives have agreed 
to have recourse to the old and odious re- 
source of conscription, which, however, 
Buonaparte trusted he might atill find 
effectual in the month of June, to the num- 
ber of 300,000. In the meantime, it wds 
proposed to render moveable, for active 
aervice, two hundred battalions of the Na- 
tional Guard, choosing those most fit for 
duty, which would make a force of 112,000 
men. It was also proposed to levy at many 
-Federates, that is, volunteers of tlie lower 
ordeis, as could be brought together in the 
different departments. The levy of the 
National Guarda was ordered by an Imperi- 
al decree of 5th April 1815, and commis- 
sioners, chiefly or the Jacobin faction, 
were aent down into the different depart- 
menta, Buonaparte being well pleased at 
once to employ tbem in Uieir own sphere, 
and to get rid of their presence at Paris. 
Their efibrtt were, however, unable to ex- 
cite the spirit of the country ; for they had 
either survived their own energies, or the 
nation had been too long accustomed to 
their mode of oratory, to feel any respon- 
sive impulse. Liberty and fraternity was 
no longer a rallying sound, and the sum- 
mons to arma, by decrees as peremptory u 
those relating to the conscription, though 
bearing anotner name, spread a general 
apirit of diaguat through maiiy departments 
in the norto of France. There and in 
Brittany, the disaffection of the inhabitants 
appeared in a sullen, dogged stubbornnest, 
rather than in the form of active resistance 
to Napoleon's decrees. The National Guarda 
refused to parade, and, if compelled to do 
ao, took every opportunity to desert and 
return home; so that it often happened 
that a battalion, which had mustered aix 
hundred men. dwindled down to a fiflh be- 
fore they had marched two leagues. 

In the departments of La Garde, of the 
Mai^. and the Lower L,oire, the white flag 
was displayed, and the tree of liberty, 
which had "been replanted in mainr places 
afier the political regeneration of Buona- 
parte, was cut down. The public mind in 
many provinces displayed itself as highly 
unfavourable to Napoleon. , 

A report, drawn up by Foochfe, stated ta 
high-coloured language the general disaf- 
fection. Napoleon always considered this 
communication as published with a view 
of prejudicing his affairs; and as that vsr 
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Miile ■tstMinan wm tlrradj in lecrot eor* 
iMpondeace with the alliea, it wm proba- 
Ur intended m mach to eacoarage the Roj- 
wliMtB, M to diamey the adherent! of Napo- 
leon. Thia arch intriguer, whom, to use 
an ezpreMion of Janioa, treacherf itself 
could not tniit, waa at one momeot nearly 
tfaagbt in his own toils ; and althouffh he 
earned the mattrr with infinite address, 
Napoleon would have made him a prisoner, 
or caused him to be shot, hut lor the inti- 
mation of Camot, that if he did so his 
own reign would not last an hour longer.* 



• The psitieulan oT this intrigoe show with 
what sudacity.anl st what risk >»aoh4 wadvd, 
swaoB. ordirod, aaoug the tsaeblsd waten whieh 
want bis cleoMot. An sgwit of Prince Metteniich 
had been deepetehed to Faria, to open s oommfoi- 
eatiun with Tooch^ on the pert of the Anatrian 

Kfrrnment. Palltoff under easpicion, from eomo 
king traoseetion, thie pereoa was deoouooed 
to Booaaparts as a eospiciotts pereoa » aad arraeted 
faj hie interior poliee, which, as tht»recanaoi be too 
miieh precaution in a wellHoaosfed etate, wateh- 
•d, and were epiee upon, the general police under 
Pnociie. The agent was broiigrht before Beooa- 
parte, who tbreaieoed to cause him to be shot to 
death on ths very spot, nalees he told him the 
whole truth. The naw then eoofseeed that Mel- 
taraieh sent hhn toFooeh^ to reqimet the la^rer to 
ssod a seenre sgent to Btle, to meet with a eoaft- 
deotia] person on the part of the AnsUian minis- 
ter, whom Fooehb's envoy was to recognfaw by 
a peeuHar lign, which the informer abo suule 

taowa. MH^vayoQftiHUledyour '—^ 

fiiTas eoassms Foneb*^' said the 



have," answered the Austrian sgsnU— *< Ai 

hs dsspatchsd any ons to MlIsP'— *« That lean- 
not teu.'*— The sgent was detained in a eecret 
Baron Floury de Chaboulooy an auditor, 
■Spalehed ' *" '"^ 



was instaatl; 



taatly despalehed to dglo, to fprs s s nt the 
homrowM should have ssnt thithsr, and 
the depth aad chaiaeter of the intrigue be- 



ftihom the depth aad 
twUt the Anstriaa miaisters. 



iatrigus 
Fouch4 soon dis- 



e room, by which he eoold pereeivo 
I perlituons miniatei's iil-«aoeealed 



eovsred that ths sgsnt sent to hln^by Meitarnich 
wss miming, eonjeetnred his Ate. and instantly' 
went to seek an audienes of the Emperor. Hav- 
togmsatiooed other matters, he ssssm d to neol- 
leet hiuHBlf, and begsed pa.don, with alibetod na- 
asnoero, for not having previonsly meoliooed an 
afl^ir oi eome eoossqneooo, which, nevenheleM, 
ba had forgotten amid the hurry of. buainew. 
«» An agent had come to him from the Anttrian 
gofemnvrnt,** he laid, •* requeaiing him to send a 
Mutfdential persan to Bile, to a eorrespeudent of 
Mettemieh, aad he now same to ask wbstber it 
would be his Maieety's pisasure that he should 
•vailhimaelf of the openlngf ia order to Isam tbs 
eecret purpoesi of the enemy/* Napoleon was 
oot deceived by this trick. There were several 
mirrors in the 
and enjoy his 

embarram m ist. — monaiow rvucnw, ^ wu. 
M it may hs dangerous to treat me as a fool ; I 
have your sgent in safe custody, and penetrale 
yonr whole intrigue. Have you sent to BUe ?"— 
" No, Sire."— "The happier foryooi had you done 
eo, you ehottld have diod,»»— Floury was nnabis 
toextrset anything of eoossqusoeo from Werner, 
(he cenfldaot of MeMaraieh, who met him at Bkle. 
The Anatrlan seenrnd to expect oommuoicutiuns 
from Fouchi, without being prepared to make 
them. Fleury touched on ths plan of asMsainatinfi 
Buonaparte, which Werner rejected with horror, 
as a thing not to be thought of by Mettemieh or 
thsslliss. Tbsy appointed a sseond meeting, but 
lu the iaisrim Fooohb made the AnsUian aware 
of ths diseofurr, aad Baron Fleury. on bis second 
Sy ta Blls, found no Mr Werner to muet 

givee afanost Cha aame seeonnt of 
fa bis 8t« Hplsna ConversaUooa, as 



Thus Buonaparte was already in a great 
meaaure reduced to the office of General- 
iaaimo of the State ; an(i there were not 
wanting manj, who dared to entreat him 
to heal the wounds of the country by a 
aecond abdication in favour of hia son,— « 
measure which the popular party conceived 
mif^i avert the impending danger of in- 
vasion. 

In the mean ttnke, about the middle of 
May, a short insurrection broke out in La 
Vend^,' under D'At:techamp, Suzannet, 
^pineau, and especially the brave La 
Roche-Jacquelein. The war waa neither 
long nor bloody, for an overpowering foi je 
wsa directed against the insurgents, under 
Generala Lamarque and Tsavot. The peo- 
ple were ill prepared for resistance, ana the 
government menaced them with the great* 
eat severities, the iastructions of Carnot t > 
the military having a strong tincture of hia 
a.icient education in the school of terror. 
Yet the Chamber of Deputies did not in all 
reapecta aanctton the ae verities of the gov- 
ernment. When a member, called Legtie- 
vel. made a motion for punishing with pains 
ana penaltiea the royalista of the west, the 
assembly heard him with patience ana ap- 
probation propose that the gooda and es- 
tatea of the revolters (whom he qualUicd 
aa briganda, priests, and royalists,) should 
be confiscated j but when he added, that 
not only the insurgents themselves, but 
their relationa in the direct line, whether 
ascendanta or descendants, should be de- 
clared outlaws, a general exclamation of 
horror drove the orator from the tribune. 

After a battle near La Koobe Serviere, 
which cost th^brave La Roche-Jaequelein 
hia life, the remaining chiefh signed a ca- 
pitulation, by which they disbanded their 
followers, and laid down their arms, at the 
very time whej holding out a few INiva 
would have made them acquainted with the 
battle of Waterloo. Releaaed from actual 
civil war. Napoleon now had leiauro to pre- 
pare for the eateraal conflict 

The meana resorted to by the French 
government,, which we have already aHud- 
ed to, had enabled Camot to repreaent the 
national meana in a moat respectable point 
of view. By hia report to the two Cham- 
bers, he sUted, that on 1st Aoril 1814, the 
army had conaisied of 4SOfibO men, who 
had Men reduced by the Bourbona to 175,- 
000. 3inee the return of Napoleon, the 
number had been increased to 3/3,000 ccm- 
batanta of every kind j and before the 1st 
of August, was expected to amount to half 
a million. The Imperial Guards, who were 
termed the country'a brightest ornament in 



aire. 

' Beuaaparta 

Ihtolatcigual 



Fonchb m his Memoir Bui Napolsou doee not 
mentioa Oaraot*a internoeitioo to piuvsnt Fouchb 
from bsing put to death without praeeu of law : 
" You .Bwy shoot Poocbb t»day.*' said the old 
JacoMn,** but to-morrow you will cease to reign. 
The people of the Revolution permit you to re- 
tain the throne only on condition yon reepect 
theic liberties. They aeeount Foeshb nee of 
their atrong"et gnaraotoss. If he is fuilty, he 
must be legally proceeded againat." BuonaDarM, 
thotefure,gainiag no prooragainst Feoehb by the 
miaaion of Ftoury, waa faia to shut his eyes eo 
what he aaw but too well 
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time of peaeo, and its best bulwaifc in time 
ofwvy won recruited to the Dumber of 
40,000 men. 

Stapendoot efforts had repaired, the re- 
port sUted, the losses of the artillery dur- 
ing the three disastrous years of 1812, 1813, 
1814w Stores, ammunition, arms of every 
kind, were said to be provided in abund- 
ance. The remounting of the cavalry bad 
been accompliihed in such a manner as to 
excite the surprise of every one. Finally, 
there was, as a body in reserve, the whole 
mass of Sedentary National Guards, so call- 
ed, because they were not amoag the chos- 
en bands which had been declared move- 
able. But the bulk of these were either 
unnt for service, or unwilling to serve, and 
could only be relied on for securing the 
publ ic tranquillity. Corps oT Federates had 
teen formed in all the districu where ma- 
terials could be found of which to compose 
them. 

From these forces Napoleon selected a 
ffrand army to act under his personal or- 
ders. They were chosen with great care, 
and thf preparation of their materiel was 
of the most extensive and complete de- 
scription. The numbers in gross might 
amount to 150,000 ; as great a number of 
troops, perhaps, as can conveniently move 
upon one plan of operations, or be subject- 
ed to one Generalissimo. A large deduc- 
tion is to be made to attain the exact amount 
of his effective fbrce. 

Thus prepared for action, no doubt wss 
made that Buonaparte would open the cam- 
,paign, by assuming offensive operations. 
To wait till the enem^r had assembled their 
full force on his fVontier, would have suited 
neither the man cor the moment. It wss 
most agreeable to his system, his disposition, 
and his interest, to rusn upon some separate 
airny^ of the allies, surprise them, according 
to his own phrase, in delict, and, by its 
dispersion or annihilation, give courage to 
France, animate her to IVesh exertions in 
bis cause, intimidate the confederated pow- 
en, and ^n time for sowing in their league 
the seeds of disanion. Even the Royalists, 
whose interest* was so immediately con- 
nected with the defeat of Buonaparte, were 
dismayed by witnessing his sigantic prep- 
arations, and sadly anticipated victories as 
the first result, tnough they trusted that, 
M in 1814, he would be at length worn out, 
by force of numbers and reiterated exer- 
tions. 

But though all miessed at the mode of 
tactics which Napoleon would employ, 
there was « difference of opinion respect- 
ing the point on which his first exertions 
would be made ; and in general it was au- 
ffvired, that, trusting to the strength of Lisle, 
Vslenciennes, and other fortified places on 
*lie frontiers of Flanders, his first real at- 
tank, whatever diversion might be made 
elsewhere, would take plaee upon Man- 
heim, with the view of breaking asunder thp 
Austrian and Russian armies as they were 
forming, or nther of attacking them sepa- 
rately, to prevent their communication in 
line. If he ahould succeed in thus over- 
iK helming the advance of the Austrians and 



Russians, by directing his main foree to thin 
one point, before they were fully prepared^ 
it was supposed he might break up the plaa 
of the allies for this campaign. 

But Buonaparte was desirous to aim a 
decisive blow at the most enterprising and 
venturous of the invading armiea. He knew 
Blucher, and had heard of Wellington ^ 
he therefore resolved to move against those 
generals, while he opposed walls and for- 
tified places to the more slow and cautious 
advance of the Austrian general, Schwart- 
zenberg, and trusted that distance mi^t 
render ineffectual the progress of the Rus- 
sians. 

According to this general system, Paris, 
under the direction of General Haxo, was, 
on the northern side, placed in a complete 
state of defence, by a double line of fortifi- 
cations, so that, if the first were forced, the 
defenders might retire within the second, 
instead of being compelled, as in the pre- 
ceding year, to quit the heights and fall 
back upon tlie city. Montmartro was very 
strongly fortified. The southern part of 
the city on the opposite side of the Seine 
was only covered with a few field-works ; 
time, and the open character of the ground, 
pertiiitting no more. But the Seine itself 
was relied upon as a barrier, having proved 
such in 1814. 

On the frontiers, similsr precautions were 
observed. Entrenchments were construct- 
ed in the five principal passes of the Vos** 
gesian mountains, and all the natural pass- 
es and strongholds of Lorraine were put in 
the best possible state of defence. The 
posts on the inner line were strengthened . 
with the greatest care. The fine military 
position under the walls of Lyons was im- 
proved with great expense and labour. A 
i^ti-de-pont was erected at Brotteau ; a 
draw -bridge and barricade protected ' the 
suburb la Guillotiere ; redoubts were erect- 
ed between the Saonne and Rhine, and up- 
on the heights of Pierre Eneise sad the 
Quarter of Saint John. Guise, Vitri, Sois- 
sons, Chateau-Thierry, Langres, and all the 
towns capable of any defence, were render- 
ed as strong as posts, palisades, redoubts, 
and field'woriis, could make them. The 
Rnssian armies, though pressing fkst for- 
ward, were not as yot arrived upon the line 
of operations j and Napoleon doubtless 
trusted that these impedimente, in front of 
the Austrisn line, would arrest any hasty 
advance on their part, since the well-knowa 
tactics of that school declare against leaving 
in their rear fortresses or 'towns possessed 
by the enemy, however insignificant or 
slightly sarrisoned, or however completely 
they mignt be nusked. 

About now to commence hts operetions. 
Napoleon summoned round him his best 
and most experienced generals. Soult, late 
minister of warlbr Louis XVIIL, wss nam- 
ed majori^eneral. He obeyc*, he ssyS, not i 
in any respect as an enemy of the king, but 1 
as a citixen and soldier, whose duty it was 
to obey whomsoever was at tte bead of the 
government, :<s that of the Viear of Brav 
subjected him in ghostly sebmissioo to each 
head of the ohuriS) pn impan. Ney wai 
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1 to repair to the amy at Liale, " if 
he wished/' so the commanU was express- 
ed. *' to witness the first battle/' Macdoo- 
•kl was strongly solicited to accept a com- 
mand, but declined it with disdain. Da- 
▼onsty'the minister at wsr, aodertook to re- 
move his scruples, and spoke to him of 
what his honour reaaired. " It is not from 
voa/' replied the Mareschal, " that 1 am to 
leam sentiments of honour," and persisted 
in his refusal. D'Erlon, Keille, Vsndamme. 
Gerard, and Mouton de Lobau, acted 
as lieutenant-generals. The cavalry was 

iilaeed under the command of Grouchy, 
whom Napoleon had created a Mareschal.) 
^ajol, Eaeelmaos, Milhaud and Kellerman, 
were his seconds in command. Flahault, 
Dejean, La Bedovero, and other officera of 
distinction, acted as the Emperor's aides- 
de-camp. . The artillery were three hun- 
dred pieces; the cavalry spproacbed to 
twenty-five thousand men; the Guard to 
the same number ; and there is little doubt 
that the whole army amouoted in eTective 
force to nearly 130,000 soldiers, in the most 
complete state as to arms and equipment, 
who now marched to a wsr which they 
themselves had occasioned, under an empe- 
ror of their own making, and bore both in 
their hearts and on their tongues the senti- 
ments of deeth or victory. 

For the protection of the rest of the fron- 
tier, during Napoleon's campaign in Flan- 
ders, Sachet was intrusted with the com- 
mand on the frontiers of Switserland, with 
direcliou to attack Montmellian as soon as 



possible after the 14th of June, which day 
buonaparte had fixed for the commence* 
ment of hostilities. Massena was ordered 
to repair to Metz, to assume the goverof 
ment of that important fortress, and the 
command of the id and 4th divisions. All 

{»reparations beioff thus made, Napoleon at 
ength announced what had long occupied 
his secret thoushu. -'M go," he said, as 
he threw himself into his carriage to join 
his army, " I go to measure myself with 
Wellington." 

3ut although Napoleon's expression* 
were those of confidence and defiance, hie 
internal feelings were of a different com- 
plexion. " I no longer felt," as he afterw 
wards expressed himielf in his exile, " that 
complete confidence in final success, which 
accompanied me on former undertakings. 
Whether it was that I was getting beyond 
the period of life when men are usually fa- 
voured by fortune, or whether the impulse 
of my csreer seemed impeded in my own 
eyes, and to my own imagination, it is cer- 
tain that I felt a depression of spirit. For- 
tune, which used to follow my steps to 
load me with her bounties, was now a se- 
vere deity, from whom I might snatch a 
few favours, but for which she exacted se- 
vere retribution. T had no sooner gained 
an advaatase than it was followed by a re- 
verse." With such feelings, not certainly 
unwarranted by the circumstances under 
which the caopaign waa undertaken, nor 
disproved by the event. Napoleon under- 
took his shortest and last campaign. 



OBAP. ZZ.VXZ. 

Afwuf 9f H'^cOing^on eoecrt Bncjssis— tta< qfSUteker eoneentraied on the Sombre and 
Muuee.'^Ni^tHeon revUwe hia Qrand Armff an lUk June. — Ad»aneeM upon Charleroi 
•^HUpUtnio eeparaU the Armiee ^f ike two oppoiing OeneraUfaiU,^fnteTview of 
WelUmgion and Btueker at Bric-^Briiieh Army eoneenSraUd at i^uatre Brae.— No- 
poison's nlcM tf aiiaek.^BaUle nf lAgny, and dtfeat qf Btueker on I6tk Juns.—jle- 
fiofi ed Ctaaire Brae on tke eame dm— Ms Britiek retain poeeeeeion of tke field.—Blu- 
tker eiudee tke Frenek pureuit. — Napoleon Joine Ne^.^Retreai of the Britiek upon 
fVoterioo. wkere tke Duke of IVsl/tnf Ion rcsoloss to moke a etand.-^LocalUiee of thai 
telebruted Field, 



Tri triple line of strong fortresses 
6d by the French on the borders of 6elffii 
aerved Napoleon as a curtain, behind which 
he could prepare his levies snd unite his 
forces at pleasure, without sny possibility 
of the allies or their generals being able to 
observe his motions, or prepare for the at- 
tack which such motions indicated. On 
the other hand, the frontier of Belgium was 
open to bis observation, and he knew per- 
fectly the general disposal of the allied 
force. 

If the French had been prepared to make 
their meditated attack upon Flanders in the 
month of May^ they would have found no 
focmldable force to oppose them, as at that 
time the armies of the Prussian general 
Kleist, and the hereditarv Prince of Orange, 
did not, in all, exceed fid,OOD men. But ttie 



that nation was as much unprepared to make 
an attack as the idlies to repel one. Thus 
it happened, that while Napoleon was ex- 
erting himself to collect a sufficient army 
by the means we have mentioned, the Duke 
of Wellington, who arrived at Brussels 
from Vienna in the beginning of April, had 
leisure to sarriaon and supply the strong 
places of Oitend, Antwerp, and Nieoport. 
which the French had not dismantled, ana 
to fortify Ypres, Tournay, Mons, and Ath. 
He had also leisure to receive his rein- 
forcemenu from England, and to collect the 
German, Dutch, and Bel^an contingents. 

Thus collected and reinforced, the Duke 
of Wellington's army might contain about 
thirty thousand English troops. They were 
not, however, those veteran soldiers who 
had served under him during the Peninsu- 
lar war ; the flower of which had been de- 
spatched upon the American expedition.' 
Most were second baltalions, or regimenU 
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which had been lately fifled np with new 
recraita. The foreignen were BAeen thov- 
■and Hanoveriana, with the celebrated Ger- 
man Legion, eight thooaand atrong, which 
Itad ao often diatinguiahed itaelf in Spain ; 
lire thoaaand Brunawickera, under their 
gallant Duke ; and about aerenteen thoa- 
aand Belgiana, Dutch, and NaaBaa troopa, 
comman^d by the Prince of Orange. 

Great and jnat reliance waa placed upon 
ihe Germane ; but aome apprebenaiona were 
entertained for the ateadmeaa of the Bel- 
gian troopa. Diacontenta had prevailed 
among them, which, at one period, had 
broken out m open mutiny, and waa not 
subdued without bloodahed. Most of them 
had aerred in the French ranka, and it waa 
feared a&me of them might preaerve predi- 
lectiona and eorrea^ondenciea dangeroua to 
the general cauae. Buonaparte waa under 
the same belief. He brought in hia train 
aeveral Belgian officera, belieTing there 
would be a moTement in hia favour ao aoon 
aa he entered the Netherlanda. But the 
Fleminga are a people of aound aenae and 
feeling. Whatever jealoueiea might have 
been inatilled into them for their religion 
and privilegea under the reign of a Protea- 
Uat and a Dutch aovereisn, theae were 
swallowed up in their apprebenaiona for the 
returning tyranny of mpoleon. Some of 
theae troops benaved with diatinguiahed 
valour ; and moat of (hem aopperted the an- 
cient miliury character of tne Walloona. 
The Dutch corpa were in general enthu* 
aiaatically attached to the Pnnce of Orange, 
and the cauae of independence. 

The Pruaaian army had been leemited to 
ita htffheat war-eatabliahment, within an 
inere£bly abort apace of time after Ba joa- 
parte'a return had been made public, and 
was reinforced in a manner aurpriaing to 
thoae who do not reflect, how much the 
reaourcea of a state depend on tfie seal of 
the inhabitants. Their enthosiastic haired 
fo France, founded partly on the recoHee- 
Uon of former injuries, partly on that of 
fecent aoceeas, wsa animated att once by 
foelinga of triumph and of revenge, and 
they marched to tnia new war, aa to a na- 
tt«»nal crusade agaioat an inveterate enemy, 
whom, when at their feet, they had treated 
with injudicious elemencv. Blucher was, 
however, deprived of a vaioable part ef hia 
army by the discontent of the Saxon troops. 
A mutiny had broken out amonv them, 
^hen Uie Congress annoonoed their iqtea- 
tion of transferring part of the Saxon do- 
aniniona to Prussia \ much bloodshed had 
ensued, and ft was judged most prudent 
that the troops of Saxony ahonld remaia in 
garrison in the German fortresses. 

Prince Blucher arrived at Liege, with 
the Prussian army, which waa eooeentrmted 
on the Sambre and Mease rivera, occupy- 
ing Charleroi, Namur, Giv«t, and Lieffe. 
The Duke of WelUfkrton covered Bruasels, 
where he had fixed hia head-qaaitera, eom- 



mnnicating by ^*' '^ ^^ ^* right of the 
Prussiana. There waa a generafidea that 
Napoleon'a threatened advance would take 
riace on Namur, as he waa likely to flaid 
least opposition at that dismantled ci^. 



The Duke of We^Ungtov'a fliet Corpa, m- 
der the Prince orf'Onnge, with two diviaiooa 
of British, two • of HaooveriaBa, aod tare 
of Belgiaoa, occupied** EnghieSr Bnn to 
Comte, and Nivellea, and aerved aa a k»> 
aerve to the Pruaaian divMon under Zi9> 
then, which waa at Charleroi. The secoad 
division, commanded bv Lord HUl include 
ed two British, two Hanoverian, and one 
Belgian diviaiona. It was cantoned at Halle, 
Oo<Mnarde, ano Gramaont. The reservo, 
under Picton, who, at Lord WelUngCon'a 
special requeat, had accepted of the situa- 
tion of second in command, cooaisled <tf 
the reraaininff two British divisions, with 
three of the Hanoverianajjad waa atationed 
at Brussels and Ghent. The cavalry oce«» 
pied Grammoot and Nieve. 



The Anglo-Belgic armv was ae disposed, 
therefore, as might enable the divisioDs to 
combine with each other, snd with the 
Prussians, upon the earliest authentic in- 
telligenoe of the eaemy^ being put ia 
motion. At the name time, the variooa 
corps were necessarily, to a eertaia degiee, 
detached, both for the parpooe of being mo • 
easily mdintaiaed, (especially the cavalry,) 
and also because, from the iaspoaaiMli^ er 
foreseeing in what direction the French 
Emperor might make his attack, it was 
necessary to maintain soeh an extenaive 
line of defence as to be prapsted for hia 
arrival upon any given point. Thia is the 
neeeaaary taeonvenience aClached lo a de* 
fenaive positixm, where, if the seaieting 
general should concentrate his whole forces 
upon anv one point of the lioe to be de* 
fonded, ue enemy would, of course, choose 
to make their aaaault on aome of the other 
poiata, which aach concentration muat ne- 
ceaaarily leave comparatively open. 

In the meaatiaM, Napoleon in person 
advaaaed to Vervtoa on lith Jane, with his 
Ouard, who had marched from Paria. The 
other divietona of his aeleeted Grand Army 
had been aoseartiled on the frontier, sod 
the wboto, conaisting ef five divisions of 
infantry, and four of cavalry, were ceaabin- 
ed at Beauaaont on the 14ih of the name 
month, with a degree of aecreev and expe- 
dition which showed the usual genius of 
their cemmander. Napoleon reviewed the 
traopa in person, reminded them that tha 
day of the anniversary of the greet victoriee 
of Marengo and Fnedland, and called ea 
them to remember that the enemiea whom 
thev had then defeated, were the aama 
which were now arrayed against them.* 
" Are thay and we,'' he asked, " ae longer 
the same bmu t" The addreas produeod 
the strongest oflTect on the minds of tha 
French smdieiy, slways sensitively alive to 
military and national glory. 

Upon the Iflch Jvae, the French army 
waa in motion in every diraotioa. Their 
advanced-guard of l%ht trqppa awept tha 
weatam hank of the Suabra clear of aU tha 
allied corpe of obaervation. They then 
advaaoed upon Charleroi, which waa well 
defonded by the Pmssiaae under Geneva 
Ziethen, who waa at length eomjpelled to 
retire on the large village of Goaeeliee. 
Here hia retreat wai cut off hgr Iki* toaoiA 
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divlnott of die Freneb umj, «nd Ziethen 
was compelled to take the route of Fleu- 
ru0, h^ which he united hinteelf with the 
Pratfian force, which Ity about the ▼illagea 
of LiguT and St. Amaad. The PruMian 

Kneral bad, however, obeyed hia orders, 
, making aoch protracted reaiataace aa 
gare time for the alarm being taken. la 
the attack and retreat, ho loat four or five 
guns, and a coaai^erable number in killed 
and wounded. 

B7 this movement die plan of Napoleon 
waa made manifeat. It waa at once most 
acientlfic and adventoroua. Hia nnmbera 
were unequal to anatain a conflict with the 
armiea of Blucher and Wellington united, 
but bj foreinff hia way ao aa to aeparate the 
one eoemjr irom the other, he would gain 
the adTantage of acting against either indi- 
Tidnallr witn the groaa or his foreea while 
be could apare enough of detached troops 
to keep the other in check. To acoom- 
pliah this maaterlj maocBuyre, it waa neces- 
aar^ to push onwards upon a part of the 
Bntiah adTance, which occupied the poai- 
tion of Quatre Braa, and the jet more ad- 
vanced post of Fraanea, where some of the 
Naaaau troops were stationed. But the ei- 
treme rapidity of Napoleon's forced march- 
es had in some measure prevented the exe- 
cution of his plan, by dispersing hii forces 
eo much, that at a time when every hour 
was of consequence, he wsa compelled to 
remain at Charleroi until his wearied and 
over-marched army had collected. 

In the meantime, Ney waa detached 
against Prasnes and Quatre Bras, but the 
troops of Namur kept their post on the 
evening of the 16th. It is possible the 
French Maresehal might have aucceeded 
had he attacked at Frasnes with his whole 
force : but hearing a cannonade in the direc- 
tion ofFleurus, (which was that of Ziethen's 



' action,) he detached a divtaion to support 
the French in that quarter. For this eier- 
cise of his own tudgment, instead of yield- 
ing precise obedience to hia orders, Ne^ 
was reprimanded; a eircomatance cnn- 
ously contrasted with the case of Grouchy, 
upon whom Napoleon laid the whole blame 
of the defeat at Waterloo, because he did 
follow his orders precisely, and press the 
Prussians at Wavre, instead of being divert- 
ed from that object by the cannonade on 
his left 

The manoeuvre meditated by Napoleon 
thus fkiled, though it had nearly been fuc- 
cessfiil . He continued; however, to eoter- 
tiin the same purpose of dividing, if poasi- 
Ue, the British army fh>m the Prussians. 
The British general received intelligence 

. of the advance of the French, at Bruseela, 
at six o'clock on the evening of the 15th, 
but it was not sufficient certainly to enable 
him to put bis army in motion, on an occa- 
sion when a fklse movement mioht have 
been irretrievable ruin. About eleven of 
the same night, the certain accounts reach- 
ed Brussels that the advance of the French 
waa upon the line of the Sambre. Rein- 
forcemeuta were hastily moved on Quatre 
Bras, and the Duke of Wellinston arrived 
there in peraon at an early hour on the 
V01..I1. Q% 



16th, and instantly rode from that poaitioo 
to Brie, where he had a meeting with Blu- 
cher. It appeared at thia time that ihe 
whole Frencli force was about to be direct- 
ed against the Pnisaiana. 

Bluchor waa prepared to Veceive them. 
Three of hia diviatons, to the aumber of 
80,000 men, had been got into poaitioo on a 
chain of gentle heighta. running firom Brio 
to Sombraf } in fW>nt of their line lay the 
vlUagea of the Greater and Lesser St. 
Amand^ aa alao that of Lijpiy, all ofwhlch 
were atwnglv occupied. From the extrem- 
ity of hia ngfit. Blucher could communicate 
with the British at Quatre Bras, upon which 
the Duke of Wellington waa, aa fast as dis- 
tance would permit, conceutrating his ar- 
my. The fourth Prussian diviaion, being 
that of Bulow, stationed between Liege and 
Hainault, waa at too great a distance to he 
brought up, though every effort was made 
for the purpose. Blucher undertook, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the absence of Bu- 
low, to receive a battle in this poaitieB, 
trusting to the support of the English army, 
who, by a flank movement to the left, were 
to march to his aaaiatance. 

Napoleon had, in the meantime, settled 
his own plan of battle. He determined to 
leave Ney with a diviaion of 45,000 men, 
with inatructiona to drive the Eogliah from 
Quatre Braa, ere their army waa concen- 
trated and reinforced, and thus prevent 
their eo-operating with Blucher, woile he 
bimaelf, with the main body of hia army, 
attacked the Pruaaiaa position at Ligny. 
Ney being thus on the French lefX wing at 
Frasnes and Quatre Bras, and Buonaparte 
on the right at Ligny, a division under ' 
D'ErioB, amounting to 10.000 men, aerved 
as centre of the army, ana waa f>laced ne«r 
Marehiennes, from which it might m^ch 
laterally either to support Ney or Nqiole- 
on, whichever mifl^t require aaaistance. 
Aa two battlea thus took place on the 16th 
June, it ia necessary to take distinct notice 
of both. 

That of Ligny was the principal acti9n. 
The French Emperor waa unable to coli- 
oentrate his forces, so aa to commence the 
attack upon the Prussians, until three 
o'clock in the afternoon, at which hour it 
began with uncommon fnrjr all along the 
Prussian line. After a continued attack of 
two hours, the French had only obtained 
pose eas ion of a part of the village of Saint 
Amand. The position of the Prussians, 
however, was thua far defective, that the 
main part of their army being drawn up on 
the heighti, and the remainder oecupyiqg 
villages which lay at their foot, the rein- 
forcements despatched to the latter were 
necessarily exposed during their descent to 
the fire from the French artillery, placed 
on the meadows below. Notwithstanding 
thia disadvantage, by n^ioh the Pruaaiana 
snilbred much, mpoleon thought the iMue 
of the contest so doubtfbl, that he aent for 
D'Erion'a diviaion, wh!eh, aa we have men- 
tioned, waa autioned near Marehiennes, 
half-way betwixt Quatre Braa and Ugny. 
In the meanwhile, ^obaerving that Blociier 
dfew hia reservee together on St. Amaod, 
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\n changed hit point of atteck, and directed 
aU bis force againat Limy, of which, after 
a deiperate reaiatance, Be at length obtain- 
«d poasenion. The French Guarda^aup- 
ported by their heavy caTalnr, aacended 
the heigfata, and atUcked the Pruaaian po- 
eition in the rear of Lignr. The reaervea 
of the Pruaaian infanti^ having been dea- 
patched to St. Amend, Blucher had no meana 
of repelling thia attack, aave by hia cavalry. 
He placedbimaelf at their head, and charg- 
ed in the moat determined manner, hot 
without ancceaa. The cavalry of Blucher 
were foreed back in diaorder. 

The Prince Mareachal, aa he directed 
the retreat, waa involved in one of the 
chargea of cavalry, hia horae atruck down 
by a cannon-ahot,and he himaelf proatrated 
on the ground. Hia aid-de-camp threw 
himaelf beaide the veteran, determined to 
ahare hia fkte, and had the precaution to 
fling a cloak over him to prevent hia being 
recogniied by the French. The enemy'a 
euiraaaien paaaed over him, and it waa not 
until they were rapulaed, and in their torn 
pursued by the Praaaian cavalry, that the 
gallant veteran waa niaed and remounted. 
Bluehe'r*a death, or captivity, at that event- 
ful moment, might have had moat ainiater 
eflecta on the event of the campaign, aa it 
may be fairly doubted, whether anything 
abort of hia peraonal influence and exertion 
could, after thia hard-fought and unfortu- 
nate day, have again brought the Pruaaian 
army into action on the oTentful 18th of 
June. When relieved, and again mounted, 
Bfucher directed the retreat upon Tilly; and 
achieved it unmoleated by the enemy, who 
did not continue their pursuit beyond the 
heii^ta which the Proaaiana had been con- 
atramed to abandon. 

Such waa the battle of Ligny, in which 
the Pruaaiana, aa Blucher truly aaid, loat 
the field, but not their honour. The vic- 
tory waa attended with none of those deci- 
aive conaequeneea which were wont to 
mark the aucceaaes of Buonaparte. There 
were no corpe cut off or diaperaed, no regi- 
menta whieh fled or flung down their arms, 
no line of defence foreM, and no perma- 
nent advantage nined. Abore all, there 
waa not a man who loat heart or courage. 
The Pruaaiana are believed to have loat in 
thia bloody action at leaat 10,000 men ; the 
Moniteor makes the number of the killed 
and wounded 16,000, and General Gourgaud, 
diaaatiafied with thia liberal allowance, 
ratea them afterwardaat no lesathan 25,- 
000, while writing under Napoleon'a dicta- 
tion. The lose of the viotora waa, by the 
official aocounta, estimated at 3000 men, 
which ought to hava been mora than tri- 
pled. Still, the French Rmperor had atruck 
a great blow, — overpowered a stubborn and 
inveterate enemy, and opened the campaign 
with favourable auspteea. The degree of 
advantage, however, which Napoleon might 
~have derived from the Prussian retreat, waa 
greatly limited bjf^'the indifferent success 
ofNey against the forces of Lord Welling- 
ton. Of this second action we have now 
to ffive some account. 

rraanea had been evacuated by the Brit- 



iah, who, on the morning of the 16th, wero 
in poasession at Quatre Bras, a point of 
importanee, aa four roads diverse from it 
in Aifierent directions ', so that ue British 
general might communicate from hia left 
with the Pruaaian right at St. Ankand, be- 
sides having in hia rear a causeway open 
for hia retreat. On the left of the cauae- 
way, leading from Cbarleroi to Brusaels, ia 
a wood, called Boia de Bosau, which, dur- 
ing the early part of the day, waa atronglv 
contented by the akarp-shooters on botti 
aides, but at length carried by the French, 
and maintained for a time About three 
o'clock in the ahernoon, the main attack 
commenced, but waa repulsed. The Brit- 
ish infantry, however, and particularly the 
42d Highlanders, aoffered aeverely from an 
unexpected charge of lancers, whose ap- 
proach was hid from them by the character 
of the sround, intersected with hedges^and 
covered with heavy crops of rye. Two 
companies of the Highlanders were cut oif, 
not having time to form the square; the 
others succeeded in getting into order, and 
beating off the lancers. Ney then attempt- 
ed a general charge of heavy cavalry. But 
they were received with such a galling flre 
from the British infantry, joined to a battery 
of two guns, that it could not be austained ; 
the whole causeway was strewed with men 
and horaes, and the fugitives, who eacaped 
to the rear, announced the loss of an action 
which waa far from being decided, conaid- 
eriuff that the British had few infantry and 
artillery, though reinforcementa of both 
were coming fast forward. 

The French, as already noticed* had, 
liraot three o'clock, obtained poasession of 
the Bois de Bossu, and dnven out the Bel- 
gians. They were in return themselves 
expelled by the British Guards, who snc- 
cessfully resisted every attempt made by 
the French to penetrate into the wood dur- 
ing the day. 

Aa the English reinforcements arrived in 
succession, Mareschal Ney became desir- 
ous of an addition of numbers, and sent to 
procure the aasistance of D'Erlon's divis- 
ion, posted, as has been saidy near Marchi- 
ennea. But these troops had been previ- 
ously ordered to succour Buonaparte's own 
army. As the affair of Ligny waa, howev- 
er, over before they arrived, the division 
was asatn sent back towards Fraanes to as- 
sist Ney ; but his battle waa also by this 
time over, and thus D'Brlon's troops maroh- 
ed from one flaok to the other, without fir- 
ing a musket in the course of the da^jr. The 
battle of Quatra Bras terminated with the 
light. ^ The British reUined poasession of 
the field, which they had mainUined with 
ao much obstinacy, becauae the Duke of 
Wellington conceived that Blucher would 
be able to make his ground good at Ligny, 
and wca cooaequently desirous that the 
armies should retain the line of communi- 
oation which they had occupied in the 
morning. 

But the Prnssiana, evacuating all the vil- 
lages whieh they held in the neighbour- 
hood of Ligny, bad concentretod their for- 
ces to retreat upon the river Dyie,.in the 
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▼ictBitf of Wavra. By this retrograde 
movement, thej were placed aboat tU 
leacuet to the rear of their former position, 
andhad united themteiToa to Bulow's di- 
▼iaion, which had not been engaged in the 
affair at Ligny. Blocher had effected this 
retreat, not only without porsuit by the 
French, bat withoat their knowing for kome 
ciroe in what direction he had gone. 

This doubt respecting Blucher's move- 
ments occasioned an uncertainty and delay 
in those. of the French, 'which was after- 
wards attended with the very worst conse- 
(|uences. Napoleon, or General Gourgaud 
in his name, does not hesitate to assert, 
that the cause of this delay rested with 
Mareschal Grouchy, on whom was devolv- 
ed the duty of followinff up the Prussian 
retreat. ** If Mareschal Grouchy," says the 
accusation, " had been at Wavre on the 17th, 
and in communication with my ( Napoleon's i 
right. Bittcher would not have dared send 
any detachment of his army against me on 
the 18th : or if he had, I would have de- 
stroyed them." But the Mareschal appears 
to make a victorious defence. Grouchy 
says, that he sought out the Emperor on the 
night of the 16th, so soon as die Prussian 
retreat commenced, but that he could not 
see him till he returned to Fleurus ; nor 
did he obtain any answer to his request of 
obtaining some infantry to assist his cavalry 
in following Blucber and his retreating 
army, excepting an intimation that he would 
receive oraers next day. He states that he 
went again to head-ouarters in Cie morning 
of the 17th, aware or the full importance of 
followios the Prussiars closely up, but that 
he eoola not see Buonaparte till half-past 

. seven, and then was oblisod to follow him 
to the field of battle of the preceding day, 
previous to receiving his commands. Na- 
poleon talked with /arious persons on dif- 

. ferent .mbjects, without giving Grouchy 
any orders until near noon, when he sud- 
denly resolved to send the Mareschal with 

. an array of 32,000 men, not upon Wavre, 
for he did not know that the Prussians had 
taken that direction, bat to follow Bliicher 
wherever he might have gone. Lastly. 
Grouchy affirms that the troops of Gerard 
and Vandamme, who were placed under 
his command, were not ready to move un- 
til three o'clock. Thus, according to the 
Mareschal's very distinct narrative, the first 
orders for the pursuit were not given till 
about noon on the 17th, and the troops were 

. not in a capacity to obey them until three 
hours after they were received. For this 
delay Grouchy blames Elxcelmans and Ge- 
rard, who commanded under him. His 
corps, at any rate, was not in motion until 
.three o'clock noon the 17th. 

Neither could his march, when began, 
be directed with certainty on Wavre. 
The first traces of the Prussians which he 
could receive, seemed to intimate, on the 
contrary, that they were retiring towards 
Namur, which induced Grouchy to push 
the pursuit in the latter direction, ana oc- 
casioned the loss of some hoars. From all 
these concurring reasons, the Mareschal 
hows distinctly that he could not have at- 



tained Wavre on the evening of the 17th 
June, becanse he had no orders to go there 
till noon, nor troops ready to march till 
three o'clock; nor nad either Napoleon or 
his general any foreknowledge oi the mo- 
tions of Blucber, which might induce them 
to believe Wavre was the true point of his 
retreat It was not till he found the Eng- 
lish resolved to make a stand at Waterloo, 
and the Prussians determined to communi- 
cate with them, that Napoleon became 
aware of the plan i^anged betwixt Wel- 
lington and Blncher, to concentrate the 
Prussian and English armies at Waterloo. 
This was the enigma on which his fate de- 
pended, and he Tailed to solve it. But it 
was more agreeable, and much more con- 
venient, for Napoleon to blame Grouch v, 
than to acknowledge that he himself had 
been surprised by the circumstances in 
which he unexpectedly found himself on 
the 18th. 

Meantime, having detached Grouchy to 
pursue the Prussians. Napoleon himself 
moved laterally towards Frasnes, and there 
united himself with the body commanded 
by Mareschal Ney. His purpose was to 
attack the Duke of Wellington, whom he 
expected still to find in Uie position-of 
Quatre Bras. 

But about seven in the mominff, the Duke, 
having received intelligence ofthe Prince 
Mareschal Blucher's retreat to Wavre, 
commenced a retreat on hie part towards 
Waterloo, in order to recover his communi- 
cation with the Prussians, and resume the 
execution ofthe plan of co-operation, which 
had been in some degree disconcerted by 
the sudden iiroption of the French, and 
the loss of the battle of Ligny by the Prus- 
sians. The retreat wat conducted with 
the ffreatest regularity, tliongh it was as 
usual onpUaBant to the feelings of the sol- 
dier. The news of the battle of Ligny 
spread through the ranks, and even tlie 
most sanffuine did not venture to hope that 
the Prussians would be soon able to renew 
the engagement. The weather was dread- 
ful, as the rain fell in torrents ^ but this so - 
far favoured the British, by rendering the 
ploughed fields impracticable for horse, so 
that their march was covered from the 
attacks ofthe French cavalry on the flanks, 
and the operations of those by whom they 
were pursued were confined to the cause- 
ray. 

At. Genappe, however, a sma!l town, 
where a narrow bridge over the river Dyle 
can only be approached by a confined street, 
there was an attack on the British rear, 
which the English light csvalry were una- 
ble to repel ; oot the heavy cavalry being 
brought up, repulsed the French, who gave 
the rear of the army no farther disturbance 
for the day. 

At five in the evening, the Duke of Wel- 
lington arrived on the memorable field of 
Waterloo, which he had Ions before fixed 
as the position in which he nad in certain 
events determined to make a stand for oov- 
erinff Brussels. 

The scene of this celebrated action most 
be familiar to most readers, either from de- 
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•criptio» or recollection, llie Eflglith tr- 
my occupied a chain of heights, extending 
from a ravine and ▼illage, termed Merke 
firaine, on the right to a namlet called Ter 
la Haye. on the left Corresponding to this 
chain ofheights there runs one somewhat 
parallel to them, on which the French were 
posted. A small valley winds between them 
of variocs breadth at different points, bat 
not generally exoeeding half a mile. Hie 
declivitY on either side into the valleir has 
a Tariea, but on the whole a gentle sio|>e, 
diversified by a number of andulaUng ir- 
regularities of ground. The field is cross- 
ed by two high-roads, or cansewavs, both 
leading to Brussels, — one from Charleroi 
through Qvatim Bras and Qensppe, bv 
which the British army had just retreated, 
and another from Nivelles. These roads 
traverse the valley, and meet behind the vil- 
lage of Mont St Jean, which wss in the 
rear oftheBritiah armv. The fkrm-honse 
of Mont St. Jean, whicn must be carefullv 
distinguished from the hamlet, was much 
closer to tbe rear of the British than the 



latter. Ofi the Charleroi etneewty, hi ftoM 
of the line, there is another fmi«bons«, 
called La Have Sainte, situated nearly at 
the foot of the declivity leading into the 
valley. On the opposite chain or eminen- 
ces, a village called La Belle Alliance 
gives name to tbe nnse of heights. It ex- 
actly fronts Mont St. Jean, and these two 
points formed the respective centtee of 
the French and English positions. 

An old-Ashioned Flemish villa, called 
Goomont, or Hougomont, stood in the 
midst of the valley, surrounded with gar- 
dens, offices, and a wood, about two aerae 
in extent, of tall beech trees. Behind tiM 
heights or Mont St. Jean, the ground again 
sinks into a hollow, whicn served to aflord 
some sort of shelter to the second line of 
the British. • In the rear of this second val- 
ley, is the great and extensive forest of 
Soignes, through which runs the caosew^ 
to Brassels. On that road, two milee in 
the rear of the British army, is placed the 
small town of Waterloo. 
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Thxkb might be a difference of opinion, 
in a mere military questioh, whether the 
English general ought to have hasarded a 
batUe for the defence of Brassels, or wheth- 
er, falling back on the strong city of An- 
twerp, it might have been safer to wait the 
arrival of the reinforcements which were 
in expectation. But in a moral and politi- 
cal point of view, the protoctiag Brussels 
was of tbe lest importance. Napoleon has 
declared, that, had he gained the battle of 
Waterloo, he bad the nteans of revolution- 
ising Belgiam s and although he was doubt- 
less loo sanguine in this declaration, yet 
unquestionaUy the French had many par- 
tiians in a country «hieh they had so long 
possessed. The gaining of the battle of 
Lign^F had no maited results, still less had 
the indecisive action at Quatre Bras ; but 
bed these been followed by the retreat of 
the English army to Antweqi, and tbe cap- 
ture of Brussels, the capital city of the 
Netheriands, they would then have attain- 
ed the rank of great and decisive victories. 
Napoleon, indeed, pretended to look to 
etUl more triumphant results from such s 
victory, and to expect nothing less than the 
dissolution of the European Alliance as the 
leward ofa decided defeat of the English 
in Belgiam. 80 long as it wss not men- ' 



tioned by what means this wss to be se- 
complished, those who had no less confi- 
dence in Napoleon's intrigues than his mil- 
itary talents, must have supposed that he 
had already in preparation among the for- 
eign powers some oeep scheme, tending to 
ssp the foundation or their alliance, and 
ready to be carried inte action when he 
should attain a certain point of success. 
But when it is explained that these exten- 
sive expectations rested on Napoleon's 
belief tnat a single defeat of tbe t>uke of 
Wellington would occasion a total change 
of government m England ; that the states- 
men of the Opposition would enter into 
office ss a thing of course, and instantly 
conclude a peace with him ; and that the 
coalition, thus deprived of subsidies, must 
therefore instsntiv withdraw the armies 
which were touching the French fVontier 
on its whole northern and eastern line,— 
Napoleon's extravagant speculations can 
only serve to show how very little he most 
have known of the English nation, vrith 
which he had been fighting so long. Tbe 
war with France had been prosecuted mors 
than twenty years, and though many of these 
were years of bad success and defbat, tboi 
nstion bad persevered in a resistance which 
terminated at last in complete triumph. 
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TIm Bttioml opinioa of the greet Oenetel 
who led the Bntieh troope, wm too strong- 
ly rooted to cive wey upon n single misror- 
tane ; and the event of the campetgn of 
1814, in which Nspoleon, repeatedlj Ticto- 
rioas, WM nt lensth totally defeated and 
dethroned, would naTe encouraged a more 
llekle people than the English to continue 
the war notwithstanding a single defeat, 
if such an eTent had unhappily occurred. 
The Duke had the almost imprepaahle for- 
tress and sea-port of Antwerp m his rear, 
sad might have waited there the reinforce- 
ments frooi America. Blocher had often 
shown how little he was disheartened Ly 
defeat ; at worst, he would have fallen hack 
on a Russian army of tOO,000 men, who were 
tdvancing on the Rhine. The hopes, there- 
fore, that the battie of Waterloo, if gained 
by the French would have finished the war, 
must be abandoned as visionarv, whether 
we regard the firm and manly character of 
the great personage at the head of the Brit- 
ish monarchy, the state of parties in the 
House of Commons, where many distin- 
fpiished members of the Opposition had 
joined the ministry on the question of the 
war, or the general feelibg of the country, 
who saw with resentment the new irrup- 
tion of Napoleon. It cannot, however, be 
denied, that any success gained by Napole- 
on in this first campaign, would have gieatly 
added to his influence both in France and 
other countries, and might have endangered 
the possession of Flanctera. The Doke of 
Wellington resolved, therefore, to protect 
Brussels, if possible, even by the risk of a 
general action. 

By the march from Qoatre Bras to Water- 
loo, the Duke had reatored his communica- 
tion with Blueher, which had been dislo- 
eated by the retreat of the Prussians to 
Wavre. When established there, Blueher 
was once more upon the same line with the 
British, the distance between the Prussian 
right flank, and the British left, being about 
five leagues, or five leagues and a half. 
The ground which lay between the two ex- 
treme points, called the heighU of St. Lam- 
bert, was eieeedingly rogied and wood- 
ed J and the eross-rosds wUch traversed it, 
forming the sole means of communication 
between the English and Prussians, were 
dreadfully broken up by the lale tempesta- 
Otts weather. 

The Duke despatched intelligence of his 

Ksitton in front of Waterloo to Prince 
ueher acquainting him at the same time 
with his resototion to give Napoleon the 
battle which he seemea to desire, provid- 
ing the Prince would afiR>rd him the sup- 
port of two divisions of the Prussian army. 
The answer was worthy of the indefatiga- 
ble and indomitable old man, who was nev- 
er so much disconcerted by defeat as to pre- 
vent his being willing and ready for com- 
bat on the succeeding day. He sent for 
aaply. that he would move to the Dtake of 
WaUmgtOB's support, not with two divis- 
ions oaly. but with his whole armv \ and 
that he asked no time to prepare for the 



BUDply food and serve out cartridges to hia 
soldiers. 

It was three o'clock on the afternoon of 
the 17th, when the British came oq the 
field, and took op their bivouac for the night 
in the order of battle in which they were to 
fight the neit day. It was much later be- 
fore Nqx>]eon reached the heighto of Bellh 
Alliance in person, and his army did not 
come up in fbll force till the morning of the 
18th. Great part of the French had passed 
the night in the little village of Genappe, 
and Napoleon's own quarters had been at 
the fkrm-house called CaUlou, about a mile 
in the rear of La Belle Alliance. 

In the morning, when Napoleon had 
fbrmed his line of battle, his brother Je- 
rome, to whom he ascribed the possession 
of ^erj considerable military talents, com- 
mands on the l^ft — Counts Reille and 
D'Erion the centre — and Count Lobau on 
the right Mareschals Soult and Ney acted 
as lieutenant-generals to the Emperor. The 
French force on the field consisted proba- 
bly of about 7A,000 men. The English ar^ 
my did not eiceed that number, atUie high- 
est computation. Each army was com- 
manded by the Chief, under whom they had 
ofl'ered to defy the worid. So far the forc- 
es were equal. But the French had the 
very great advantage of being trained and 
eiperienced soldiers of the same nation, 
whereas the Enalish, in the Duke of Wel- 
lington's army, did not exceed 95,000 \ and 
altfiou^ the Uerman Legion were veteran 
troops, the other soldiers under his com- 
mand were those of the German contin- 
gents, lately levied, unaccustomed to ac: 
togetaer, and in some instances suspected 
to be lukewarm to the cause in whicn they 
were engaged ; so that it would have been 
imprudent to trust more to their assistance 
and co-operation than could not possibly 
be avoided. In Buonaparte's mode of cal- 



culating, allowing one Frenchman to stand 
as eqou to one englishman, and one Eng- 
lishman or Frenchmsn against two of any 



other nation, the inequality offeree on the 
Dnke of Wellington's side was very con- 
siderable. 

The British arm^ thos composed, was 
divided into two lines. l%e right of the 
first line consisted of the second and fourth 
Engliah divisions, the third and sixth Hano- 
verians, and the first corps of Belgians, un- 
der Lord Hill. The centre was composed 
c€ the corps of the Prince of Orange, with 
the Branswickem and troops of rfsssao, 
having the Guards, under General Cooke, 
on the right, and the diviaion of General 
Alton on the left. The left wing consisted 
of the divisions of PictoOi Lambert, aad 
Kempt. The second line was in most in- 
stances formed of the troops deemed least 
worthy of confidence, or which had sufllsr^ 
ad too severely in the action of the 16th to 
be again expdied until extremity. It wan 
placed behind the declivity of the heights 
to the rear, in order to be aheltored ftom the 
cannonade, but sustained much loss fVom 
shells daring the action. The cavalrv were 
atatioaed in the rear, diatriboted all aloag 
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Um Um, bttt chiefly potted on.theleftortbtf' 
centre^ the east of the Charleroi caa«e- 
W17. The farm-hooM of L« Haje Sainte, 
in the front of the centre, waa garriaoned, 
bnt there waa not time to prepare it effec- 
taally for defence. The villa, gardena, and 
farm-yard of Hougomont. formed a atrong 
advanced poat towarda the centre of the 
right The whole British poaition formed 
a aort of curve, the centre of which waa 
neareat to the enemy, and the oztremiliea, 
particttlarlv on their right, drawn conaid- 
erably backward. 

The plana of these two great generala 
were extremely aimple. The object of the 
Duke of Wellington was to maintain hia line 
of defence, nntil the Prussians coming ap, 
should give him a decided auperiority of 
force. They were expected about eleven 
or twelve o'clock ; but the extreme bad- 
neaa of the roada, owios to the violence of 
the atorm, detained them aeveral honra 
later. 

Napoleon'a acheme waa equally plain 
and decided. He trusted, by hia uaual ra- 

Sidity of attack, to ~break and deatroy the 
Eritiah armv before the Pruasiana anould 
arrive on tne field > after which, he calcu- 
lated to have an opportunity of deatroying 
the Prussians, by attacking them on their 
march through the broken ground interpoa- 
ed betwixt them snd the British. I^ these 
expectations he was the more confident, 
that he believed Grouchv's force, detached 
on the 17th in pursuit or Blucher, was suf- 
ficient to retara, if not altogether to check, 
the march of the Prussians. His grounds 
for entertaining this latter opinion, were, 
aa we shall afterwards show, too hastily 
adopted. 

Commencing the action according to 
hia uaual ay stem, Napoleon kept his Guard 
in reaerve, in order to toko opportunity of 
charging with them, when repeated attacka 
of column afler column, and aquadron after 
■quadron, should induce his wearied ene- 
my to show some sj mptoms of irresolution. 
But Napoleon'a movcnenta were not very 
rapid. Hia army had suiTered by the atorm 
even more than the English, who were in 
bivouac at three in Uie afternoon of the 
17tli June \ while the French were still un- 
der march, and could not get into line on 
the heights of La Belle Alliance until ten 
or eleven o'clock of the 18th. The &ng- 
liah army had thus some leisure to take 
food, ana to prepare their arms befure the 
action; and Napoleon lost aeveral houra 
ere he could commence the attack. Time 
waa, indeed, inestimably precious for both 
parties, and hours, nay, minutes, were of 
importance. But of this Napoleon was less 
aware than waa the Duke or Wellington. 

The tempest, which had raoed with tropi- 
cal violence all night, abated in the morn- 
ing } but the weather continued gusty and 
atormv during Uie whole day. Betwixt elev- 
en and twelve, before noon, on the memo- 
rable 18th June, this dreadful and decisive 
action commenced, with a cannonade on 
the part of the French, inaUntly followed 
|nr an attack, commanded by Jerome, on 
IM advanced poat of Hougomont. The 



trdope of Naeaan, which oecspied tbawottd 
around the chateau, were driven tHit by tha 
French, but the utmoat efforts of tlie ■•- 
aailanta were unable to force the hovae. 
garden, and farm-Qjfllcea, which a party of 
the Gnarda auatained with the moat daoiit- 
leaa reaolution. The French redoebled 
tlieir efforta, and precipitated themselves 
in numbera on the exterior hedge, which 
acreena the garden wall, not perhape aware 
of the internal defence afforood by the lat- 
ter. They fell in great numb«^r» on Uiia 
point by the fire of the defenders, to which 
they were exposed in every direction. The 
nnmber of their troopa, however, enabled 
them, by poaaeaaion of the wood, to mask 
Hougomont for a time, and to puah on with 
their cavalry and artilleiy againat the Brit- 
ish right, which formed in squarea to re- 
ceive them. The fire waa inceaaant, but 
without apparent advantage on either aide. 
The attack waa at length repelled io fito-, 
that the British again opened their comma- 
nication with Hougomont, and that impor- 
tant garriaon waa reinforced by Colonel 
Hepburn and a body of the Guaraa. 

Meantime, the fire of artillery having be- 
come general along the line, the force of 
the French attack waa transferred to the 
British centre. It was made with the most 
deaperate fury, and received with the most 
stubborn resolution. The assault waa here 
made upon the farm-houae of Saint lean 
by four columns of infantry, and a large 
mass of cuirassiers, who took the advance. 
The cuirassiers came with the utmost intre- 
pidity along the Genappe causeway, where 
they were encountered and charged by the 
English heavy cavalry ; and a combat was 
maintained at the aword'a>point, till the 
French were driven back on their own poai- 
tion, where they were protected by their 
artillery. The four columna of French in- 
fantry, engaged in the same atuck, forced 
their wa^ forward beyond the farm of La 
Hayo Sainte, and, dispersing a Belgian regi- 
ment, were in the act of establishing them* 
selves in tlie centre of the Qritish poaition, 
when they were attacked by the Brigade 
of General Pack, brouglit up from the sec* 
ond line by General Piclon, while, at the 
same time, a brigade of Britiah heavy cav- 
alry wheeled round their own infantry, and 
attacked the French charging columna in 
flank, at the moment when they were 
checked by the fire of tlie rooaketry. The 
reaulta were decisive. The French coi- 
umns were broken with great alaughter, 
and two eagles, with more than 2000 men, 
were made prisoners. The latter were sent 
inatantly off for Brussels. 

The British cavalry, however, followed 
their aucceaa too far. They got involved 
amongat the French infantry, and aome hoe- 
tile cavalry which were detached to sup- 
port them, and were obliged to retire with 
considerable loss. In this part of the ac- 
tion, the gallant General Picton, so dte- 
tinguished for enterprise and braveiy, net 
hia death, aa did General Ponsonby, wh« 
commanded the cavalry. 

About this period the French made themp> 
selves mastefli of the Ikrm of La Hays 
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Ssinte, catting to piece* aboot two handred 
Huioverian Bharp-shooten, by wbom it wn 
most gsllantly dereoded. The French re- 
tained thia post for some time, till they 
were at last driven oat of it by ahelifl. 

Shortly after thia eTent, the scene of con- 
flict again ahii\ed to the right, where a gen- 
eral attack of French cavalry waa made on 
the aquarea, chiefly towards the centre of 
the British ''vht. or between that and Uie 
causeway. Tn.ycame up with the moat 
dauntlesa reaolntion, in despite of the con- 
tinued fire of thirty pieces of artillery. 
placed in front of tne line, and compellea 
the artillerymen, by wbom $bey were serv- 
ed, to retreat witbiu the squares. The 
enemy bad no means, however, to secure 
the guna, or even to spike them, and at 
every favourable moment the British artil- 
lerjrmen aalJied from their place of refuge, 
again manned their pieces, and fired on ue 
assailants, — a manc^uvre which seems pe- 
euliar to the British service.* The cuiras- 
siers, however, continued their dreadful 
onset, and rode up to the squares in the 
full confidence, apparently, of aweepiog 
them before the impetuosity of their 
charge. Their onset and reception waa 
like a furious ocean pouring itself against 
a chain of insulated rocks. The British 
squares stood unmoved, and never gave 
fire until the cavalry were within ten yards, 
when men rolled one way, horws galloped 
another, and the cuirasaiers were in every 
instance djriven back. 

The French authors have pretended, that 
aquarea were broken, and colours taken; 
but Ibis assertion, upon the united testimo- 
ny of every British ofitcer present, is a 
poaitive untruth. This was not, however, 
the fault of the cuirassiers, who displayed 
an' almost frantic valour. They EalUed 
again and apfain, and returned to the onset, 
till the Bntiah could recognise even the 
faces of individuals among their enemies. 
Some rode close up to the bavonets, fired 
their pistols, and Cut with their swords 
with reckless and useless valour. Some 
stood at gaze, and were destroyed bv the 
musketry and artillery. Some squadrons, 
pasains through the mtervals of the first 
line, charged the squares of Belgians post- 
ed there, with as little success. At length 
the euirassiera sufiered so severely on eve- 
ry hand, that they were compellea to aban- 
flon the attempt, which they bad made with 
•uch intrepid and desperate courage. In 
thia unheard-of struggle, the greater part of 
the French heavy cavalry were absolutely 
destroyed. Buonaparte tiintt at it in his 
bulletm as an attempt made without orders, 
and eontinuod only by the desperate conr- 



* Baron MuSinf , tpeaking of this peculiarity, 
saji^* The EogUsh artillery have a rule not to 
remove their f am, when attAcked by cavalry in 
a deAative poeition. The fleld-pieeefl are worked 

1 the last moment, and the men then throw them- 
into the neaieit equafe, bearing off the 
—pigments they me for eervinf the gone. If the 
a|tJMk it repnleed, the artillerymen hurry back 
to their niecM, to fire on the retreating enemy. 
Tbh if itn eztrenwly laudable practice, if tne 
iBAintry be properly ananged to eomspond 



age of the aoldien and their officers. It it 
cerUin, that in the destruction of this noble 
body of cuirassiers, he lost the corps which 
might have been most effectual in covering 
his retreat. After the broken remaina of 
thia fine cavalry were drawn off, the French 
confined themaelves for a time to a heavy 
cannonade, from which the Britiah shelter- 
ed tbemaelvea in part by lying down on the 
ground, while the enemy prepared for an 
attack on another quarter, ana to be con- 
ducted in a different manner. 

It waa now about six o'clock, and daring 
this iouff succession of the most furious at- 
tacks, the French bad gained no aucceaa, 
save occupyinff for a time the wood around 
Houffomont, from which they had been 
expelled, and the farm house of La Haye 
Satnte, which had been also recovered. 
The British, on the other hand, had auffer- 
ed very severely, but had not lost one inch 
of ground; save the two posts now regained. 
Ten thousand men were, however, killed 
and wounded; some of the foreign regi- 
ments had given way, thoueh others had 
ahown the most deaperate valour. And the 
ranks were thinned, ooth by the actual fugi- 
tives, and by the abMnce of individuaia. 
who lefl the bloody field for the purpoae or 
carrying off the wounded, and some of 
whom might naturally be in no hurry to re- 
turn to ao fatal a acene. 

But the French, beaidea losing about 15,- 
000 men, together with a column of pria- 
onera mora than 2000 in number, began 
now to be disturbed by the operations of the 
Prussians on their right flank ; and t{ie se- 
cret of the Duke of Wellington was disclos- 
ing itself by its consequences. Blucher, 
faithful to his engagement, had, early in the 
mornine, put in motion Bulow's division, 
which naa not been engaged at Ligny, to 
communicate with the English army, and 
operate a diversion on the right flank and 
rear of the French. But aUhough there 
were only about twelve or fourteen miles 
between Wavre and the field of Waterloo, 
yet the march was, by unavoidable circum- 
stances, much delayed. The rugged face 
of the country, together with the state of 
the roads, so oflen referred to, offered the 
most serious obstaclea to the progreaa of 
the Prussians, especially as they moved 
with na aousually large train of artillery. 
A fire, also, whidi broke out in Wavre, on 
the morning of the 18th, prevented Bulow% 
eorps from marehing through that town, 
and obliged them to pursue a eircuitoua 
and inconvenient route. AfWr traversing, 
with great difficulty, the cross-roads by 
Chapelle Lambert, Butow, with the 4t]i 
Prassian corps, who had been expected by 
the Duke of Wellington about II o'clock, 
announced bia arrival by a distant fire, about 
balF-paat four. The nrst Prussian corps, 
following the aame route with Bulow, waa 
vet later in coming up. The aecond divia- 
ton made a lateral movement in the aame 
direction as the fourth and first, bat by the 
hamlet of Ohain, nearer to tne Engliali 
flank. The Emf^ror Instantly oppoeed ta 
Bulow, who appeared long before the oth- 
ers^ the Gth French corps, whiok be haA 
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k«pt is VMerre for tliat Mrriee ; and m 
Mlf cIm advucad-gaard wm come up, thej 
Moceeded iu keeping the ProwiaiM in 
check for the moment. The fint and aec- 
end Pniea&an corpe appeared on the field 
•till later than the foarth. The third corpe 
' had put themaelvea in motion to follow in 
the aame direction, when they were fnri- 
oualy atUcked by the French under Marae- 
chal Grouchy, who, aa already aUted, waa 
detached to engage the attention of Blu- 
cher, wboae wh(3e foroe he belie ted he had 
before him. 

Instead of beins aurpriaed, aa an ordinu' 
ty general might have been, with this at- 
tack upon his rear, Blueher contented hira- 
•elf with aending back orders to Thielman 
who commandedthe third corps, to defend 
himself as well aa he could upon the line 
of the Dyle. In the meantime, without 
weakening the army under his own com 
mand, by detaching any part of it to aup- 
port Tliielman, the veteran rather hastened 
than Buspended bis march towards the field 
of battle, where he waa aware that the war 
was likely to be decided in a manner so 
complete, aa would leave Tictoiy or defeat 
on every other point a matter of subordi- 
nate conaideration. 

At half-paat six, or thereabouts, the sec- 
ond grand division of the Prussian army 
began to enter into communication with 
the British left, by the villace of Ohain, 
while Bulow pressed forward from Cha> 
pelle Lambert on the French rtslit and 
rear, by a hollow or valley called Frische- 
mont. It became now evident that tlie 
Pruaaians were to enter seriously into the 
battle, and^with great force. Napoleon had 
•till the meaoa of opposing them, and of 
achieving a retreat, at the certainty, how- 
ever, of being attacked upon the ensuing 
day by the combined armies of Britain 
and Prussia. His celebrated Guard had 
not vet taken any part in the conflict, and 
would now have been capable of affording 
him protection after a battle, which hither- 
to he had fought at disadvantage, but with- 
out beinff defeated. But the circumstancea 
by which he was surrounded must have 
pressed on his mind at once. He had no 
succours to look forj a reunion with Grou- 
chy was the only resource which could 
"•trengthen bis forces ; the Russians were 
advancing upon the Rhine with forced 
jnarches; the Repnblicana at Paris were 
agitating schemes against his authority. It 
•eemed as if all must be decided on that 
day, and on that field. Surrounded by these 
ill-omened circumstances, a desperate ef- 
fort for victory, er^ the Prussians could act 
effectnally, might perhaps yet drive the 
English from their position : and he deter- 
mined to venture on this danng experiment. 
About seven o'clock, Napoleon's Guard 
were formed in two columns, under his own 
eve. near the bottom of the declivity of La 
Belle Alliance. They were put under com- 
mand of the dauntlesa Ney. Buonaparte 
toM the soldier*, and indeed imposed the 
•ame fiction on their-commander, that the 
Pruaaians whom they saw on the nght were 
<«Crenting before Oroochy. Peiliapa he 



night himeelf believe that this wan ttmm. 
The Guard anawered for the last lime, with 
ahouta of Fiof rEmptreWj and moved re* 
olutely forward, having for their auppert 
four bnttaliona of the Old Guard in raaerve, 
who atood prepared to protect the advance 
of their comrades. A gradual change had 
taken place in the Engliafa line of battle, in 
conaeqpenee of the repeated repolae of the 
French. Advancing by alow desrees, the 
ri^ht, which, at the beginning of the con- 
flict, preaented a segment of a convex cir- 
cle, now resembled one thai was concave, 
the extreme right, which had been thrown 
back, being now rather brought forward, ao 
that their fire both of artillery and infantiy 
fell upon the flank of the French, who had 
also to sustain that which was poured on 
their front from the heighu. The British 
were arranged in a line of four men deep, ' 
to meet Uie advancing columns of the 
French Guard, and poured upon them a 
atorm of musketry which never cessed an 
instant The aoldiers fbed independently, 
Bs it is called : each man loading and d»- 
charging his piece as fast as be could. At 
lengu ue British moved forward, as if to 
close roand the heads of the columns, and 
at the same time continued to poor i&eir 
shot upon the enemy's flsnks. The French 
gallantly sttempted to deploy, for the pur- 
pose or returning the disenarge. But in 
their efiert to do an, under so dreadful a 
fire, they atont, sts^red, became disor- 
dered, were blended into one mass, sad at 
length gave way, retiring, or rather flying, 
in the utmost confusion. This was the last 
eflfort of the enemy, end Nspoleon gave or- 
ders for the retreat I to protect which, be 
had now no troops left, save the Isst four 
bstulions of the Old Guard, which had 
been atationed in the rear of the attacking 
columns. These threw themselves into 
squares, and stood firm. But at thia mo- 
ment the Duke of Wellington commanded 
the whole British line to advance, so that 
whatever the bravery and skill of these 
gallant veterans, they also were thrown in- 
to disorder, and swept away in the general 
root, in spite of the efforts of Ney, who, 
having had his horse killed, fought sword in 
hsnd, and on foot, in the front of thtf battle, 
till the very last That Mareschal, whose 
military virtues at least cannot be chal- 
lenged, bore personal evidence against two 
circumstancea, industriously circulated by 
the friends of Napoleon. One of these fic- 
tions occurs in his own bulletin, which 
charges the loss of the battle to a panic 
fear, brought about by the treachery of 
some unknown persons, who raised the cry 
of, ** Sauve 9m peui." Another figment, 
sreedily credited at Paris, bore, that the four 
battalions of Old Guard, the last who main- 
tained the semblance of order, answered a 
summons to surrender, by the magnani- 
mous reply, " The Guard can die, but can- 
not yielo." And one edition of the atoty 
adds, that thereupon the battalions made a 
half wheel inwards, and diacharged their 
muskets into each others boaoma; to save 
themselves from dying by the hands of the 
English. Neither the original reply, nor 
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the protendsd mlt-aacnAcm of the Goard, 
hftve Um ■lighteat fonmliuion. Cambrooe, 
in whose mouth the speech ww placed, 
gave Dp hie ewa eirord, and remained prie- 
ooerj and the militarj coodaci of the 
French Guard ia better eologiaed bjr the 
ondtaputed tnith, that the^ fought to ei- 
tremitj, with the moat uoyielding conatan- 
tjf than bv imputing to them an act of reoi- 
mental suicide upon the loet field of battle. 
Kverjr attribute of brave men thej have a 
iuat right to claim. It is no eompUment to 
aecribe to them that of madmen. Whether 
the wtfida were used bj Cambrone or no, 
the Guard well deaerved to have them ia- 
■cribed on their menunent 

Whilst this decisive movement took 
place, Bulow, who had concentrated his 
troops, and was at length qualiliied to act in 
force, carried the village of Plencbenoit in 
the French rear, and was now firing so 
close on their ri«it wing, that the cannon- 
■de anaojed the British who were in par* 
mtt, and was suapended in consequence. 
Moving in oUique lines, the British and 
Pmaaian armiea came into contact with 
each other on the heights so lately occu- 
pied b^ the French, and celebrated the vie* 
ter^ wiib loud ahouta of mutual congratu- 
lation. 

The French armj was now in total and 
meitricable confosion and rout 3 and when 
the victorious senenls taet ai the iarm- 
houae of La Belle Alliance, it waa agreed 
that the Pniaaistta, who were freeh ia 00m- 
nnrisoo, should follow up the chsse, a dutj 
ffbr which the British, eihansted by the fa- 
tigues of a battle of eight hoars, were total- 
ly inadequate. 

During the whole ection, Napoleon main- 
Cained the utmost servnity. He remained 
on the helghta of La Belle AlUaace, keep- 
iag prettv near the centre, from which he 
had a full view of the field, which doee not 
exceed a mile and a half in length. He 
ezpreased ne solicitude oa the (hte of the 
battle for a long time, noticed the behav- 
war of particular regiments, and praised the 
Eagliah several times, elwaya, however, 
talking of them aa an assured prey. When 
forming his Guard for the last fatal effort, 
he descended near them, half down the 
eanseway fh>m La Belle Alliance, to be- 
stow upon them what proved his parting 
exhortation. He watched intently their 
progress with a apyglass, and refoaed to 
liatea to one or two aids-de-camp, who at 
that moment came from the right to inform 
him of the appearance of the Proaeiana. At 
length, on seeing the attacking columns 
atag^r and become eonfUsed, his counte- 
nance, said our informer, became pale as 
that of a corpse, and muttering to himself, 
" They are mingled together,'^ he said to 
bis attendants, "All is lost for the pres- 
ent," and rode off the field ; not stopping 
or takioff refreahmeat till he reached Char- 
leroi, where be paused for a moment in a 
meadow, and occupied a tent which had 
been pitched for his accommodation.* 



* Oar iafbrawr on Umm points, was Laeosts, a 
ftemkh fsasaat, who was sooipsllad to act aa 



Meantime the parsoit of his diseoadlted 
army wa»4bllowed up by Blucher, with the 
most determined peieeverance. He accelr 
erated the march of the Pmaaian advanced 
guard, and deapatched every man and horse 
of his cavalry upon the pursuit of the fugi- 
tive French. At Genappe they attempted 
something like defence, by barricading the 
bridge and atraets ; but the Praaaians (wctd 
them in a mctpent, and although the French 
were aufficiently nuoi^roaa for resistance, 
their diaorder was so irremediable, and their 
moral courage waa so absolutely qeelled for 
the moment, that in many cases they were 
slaughtered like sheep; They were driven 
from bivouac to bivouac, without exhibiting 
even the ahadow of their usual courage. 
One hundred and filly geoa were left in Uie 
handa of the English, and a like number tak- 
en by the Pruaaiana in course of the pursuit. 
The latter obtained poasessioa also of all 
Napoleon's baggage, and of hia carriage, 
where, amongat many articles of curiosity, 
waa found a proclamation intended to be 
made public at Brussels the next day. 

The lose 00 ^e Britiah side during thie 
dreadful batUe was, aa the Duke of Wei- 
Itnatoa, no uaer of exaggerated expressinas, 
truly termed it, i s wns n st. One hundred 
officers slain, fiv9 hundred wounded, manr 
of them to death, fifteen thouaand men kill- 
ed and wounded, (independent of the Pma- 
aian losa at Wavre,) threw half BriUin into 
mourning. Many ofilcera of diatinctioa 
fell. It required all the giory, and all the 
aolid advanfagea, of thia inunortal day, to 
reconcile the mind to the high price at 
which it waa purchaaed. The Commaad'- 
er-in-chief, compelled to be on every point 
of daaoer, waa repeatedly in the greateat 
jeoparcr)r. Only the Duke himself, and one 
gentleman of his numeroue staff, escaped 
nawounded in horse and peraon. 

It would be difficult to form a fpeaa at 
the extent of the French losa. Besides 
thoae who fell in the battle and flight, mat 
numbers deserted. We do not believe, 
that of 76,000 men, tho half were ever agiin 
collected under arme. 

Haring finiahed our account of tfaia mem- 
orable action, we are led to notice the com- 
munications and criticiams of Napoleon 
himself on t*^e sabject, partly as illustrative 
of the narrative, but much aaore aa indicat*- 
inghis own charact^. 

The accouni of the battle of Waterloo, 
dictated by Napoleon to Gourgaod, so se- 
verely exposed by General Groaohy aa a 
mere military romance, full of gratuitoue 
auppositione, misrepresentationa, and abao- 
lute folaehooda, accuaee the aubordioato 

Gnerala who fotfght under Buonaparte of 
ring greatly de^nerated from tneir ori- 
ginal character. Ney and Grouchy are 
paiticnlariy aimed at j the former bv name, 
the latter by obrioua implication, it is said 
they had loet that energy and enterprising 



Boooaparts't guids, iMMhwd with him dnriae the 
whob action, and oeooiapaniod him to OlMUtoioL 
He MooMd-a ibiewd Moaible owo in his way, and 
Wid bia slory with tho utaoat rinplioitr. The 
•uilior saw him, and hMrd his sanativs vtry 
shortly alter ihs aetioa. 
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mniiM bv which they bad formerijr been 
awtioBuished, and to which France owed 
her tnumpha. They had become timorous 
and circomsiMCt in all their operations; 
and althon^ their personal bravery re- 
mained, their greatest object was to com- 
promise themaelTies as Uttle as possible. 
This general remark, intended, or course, 
to pare the way for transferring from the 
Emperor to bis lieutenanu the blame of 
the miscarriage of the campaign, is both an- 
jast and unsraleful. Had they lost energy, 
who struggled to the very last in the field of 
Waterloo, long after the Emperor had left 
the field f WaM Grouchy undecided in his 
operations, who brought his own division 
safe to Paris, in spittf'of all the obsUcles 
opposed to him by a victorious army, three 
times the amount of bis own in numbers ? 
Both these officers had given op, for the 
sake of Napoleon, the rank and appoint- 
ments which thev might have peacefully 
Dome under the Bourbons. Did it indicate 
the reluctance to commit themselves, with 
Which they are charged, that Uiey ventured 
on the decided stepof joiniAg his desperate 
career, not only abandoning all regard to 
their interest and their surety, but com- 
promising their character as men of loyaltj 
m the (ace of all Europe, and exposing 
themselves to certain death, if the Bour- 
bons should be successful t Those who 
fight w*th the cord around their neck, which 
was aecidedly the ease with Grouchy and 
Not. most have headed the forlorn hope ; 
ana is it consistent with human nature, in 
■ach oircamstances, to believe that they, 
whose fortane and safety depended on the 
victorr, personally brave as they are ad- 
mitted to be, should have loitered in the 
rear when their fate was in the balance T 

He who was unjust to his own followers, 
can scarce be expected to be' candid to- 
wards an enemy. The Duke of Wellington 
has, apon all occasions, been willinff' to 
render the military character of Napoleon 
that justice which a ffenerous mind is scru- 
pttloosly accurate in dispensing to' an sdver 
sary, and has readily admitted that the con- 
duct of BuonapartO'^nd his army on this 
memorable occasion, was fully adequate to 
the support of their high reputation. It 
may be said, that the victor can afford to 
bestow praise on the vanquished, but that it 
requires a superior de^e of candour in the 
vanquished to do justice to the conqueror. 
Napoleon, at any rate, does not seem to 
have attained, in this particular, to the pitch 
of a great or eialted mind, since both he 
and toe varioas persons whom he employed 
as the means of circnlating his statements, 
concur in a very futile attempt to excuse 
the defeat at Waterloo, by a set of apolo- 
gies founded in a great degree upon mis- 
repiesentation. The reader will And these 
scientifically discussed in a valuable article 
IB the Appendix.* But it may be neeessa- 
ly, at the risk of some repetition, to take 
some notice-of them here in a popular form. 



The allegations, which are designed to 
prove the incapacity of the British General, 
and to show that the battle of Waterloo was 
only lost by a combination of extraordinaiy ' 
fatalities, may be considered in their order. 
The first, and most frequently repeated, 
is the charge, that the Duke of Wellmgton, 
on the 15th, was surprised in bis canton- 
mento. and could not collect his anny fast 
enough at Quatre Bras. In this his Urae« 
would have been doubtless highly censnra* 
ble, if Napoleon had, by express informa* 
tion, or any distinct movement indicative 
of his purpose, shown noon which point he 
meant to advance. But the chivalrous 

Itractice of fixing a field of combat has been 
ong out of date j and Napoleon, bevond all 
generals, possessed the art of masking bis 
own movemento, and misleading his enemy 
concerning the actual point on which he 
meditated an attack. Tne Duke and Prince 
Blucher were, therefore, obliged to provide 
for tlie concentration of their forces npoa 
difierent pointa, according as Boonspsrte'a 
selection should be manifested ; ana in or- 
der to be ready to assemble their forces up* 
on any one position, they must, by spread- 
ing their cantonmenta, in some degree de- 
lay the movement upon all. Tm Duke 
could not stir from Brussels, or concentrate 
his forces, until he had certain information 
of those of the enemy ; and it is said that a 
French statesman, who had promised to 
send him a copy of the plan of Buonaparte's 
campaign, contrived by a trick of policy to 
evade keeping his word.* We do not mean 
to deny the talent and activity displayed by 
Buonaparte, who, if he could have bron^t 
forward his whole army upon the .evening 
of the 16th of June, might probably have 
succeeded in preventing the meditated 
junction of Blucher and Wellington. But 
the celebrated prayer for annihilation of- 
time and space, would be as littie reasona- 
ble in the mouth of a general as o( a lover, 
and, fettered by the limitations against 
which that modest petition is directed, 
Buonaparte failed in bringing forward in doe 
time a sufiicient body of forces to carry all 
before him at Quatre Bias : while, on the 
other hand, the Duke of Wellington, from 
the same obstacles of time and space, coold 
not Assemble a force sufficient to' drive Ney 
before him, and en%ble him to advance to 
the support of Blucher during the action of 
Ligny.t 



•Vids an aoeonnt of tbs action of Waterloo, 
Mnally IntAllisible and ■eientlfie, drawn op by 
Captain PriBf b of the Artillery, whieh will aia- 
flf rapply the dafieienciei of oar narrative 



« Tbit wai Fonchfc, who teems to have been en- 
gaged in eecret eorreepondende wiUi all and aimdry 
of the belllmrent powen, while he wee Minlslec 
of Fulice under Nepoloon. In hie Memoir*, he is 
made to boMt that he eontrlTod to keep hia word 
to the Duke of Wellington, by eendiog the plan of 
Buoneperte'e campalirn by a imnale, a Plomhih 
poitmietrete, whom he laid wait for on the fron- 
tier, and canaed to be arretted. That he 
— ^-kept tbe word of proraias to the ear, 

And broke it to the aense. 
Thia atory, we have tome reatoe to believe, ia true. 
One of the marvela of oar timea ia how Fooehb, af- 
ter having been tbe main-eprlng of aneh a oompli- 
cation of ploU and counterplota, revolntionary and 
counier-revolutiooary intrigoea, contrived aftar all 
to die in hit bed. 

tflooae pe«9le have been silly sooogh iooonsldet 
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The choice of the field of Waterloo it 
alao chaffed •gainst the Dake of Welling- 
ton as an act of weak judgment ; because, 
altKoagh possessed of all the reauisitcs for 
maintaining battle or pursuing Tictory, and 
above all, of the facilities for communicat- 
ing with the Prussian erm^^ it had not, ac- 
cording to the Imperial critic, the means of 
affording security in case of a retreat, since 
there was only one communication to the 
rear—that by the causeway of Bmssels, the 
rsst of the position being screened by the 
forest of soignes, in front of which the 
British army was formed, and through 
which, it is assumed, retreat was impossi- 
ble. 

Tsking the principle of this criticism as 
accurate, it may be answered, that a gener- 
al would never halt or fight at all, if he were 
to refuse eombat on every other save a field 
•f battle which possessed all the various 
•icellencies which may be predicated of 
one in theory. The commander must con- 
sider whether the groaiid sniu his present 
•sigencies, without looking at other cir- 
eumstaaces whieh may be less pressing at 
the time. Generals have been known to 
ehooso by preference the ground from which 
Iheie eoQid be no retiring ; like invaders 
who bum their ships, as a pledge that they 
will follow their enterprise to the last. And 
althooffh provision for a safe retreat is cer- 
tainly in most cases a desirable circom- 
Maaee, yet it has been dispensed with by 
good generals, and bv none more frequent- 
ij than by Napoleon himself. Was not the 
battle of Essling fought without any possi- 
ble mode of retreat save the frail bridges 
over the Danube 1— Was not that of Wa- 
gfmm debated under aimilar circumatances T 
*And, to complete the whole, did not Na- 
poleon, while censuring the Duke of Wel- 
linffton for fighting in front of a forest, him- 
self enter upon conflict with a defile in hia 
rear, formed by the narrow streeU and nar- 
rower bridge of Oenappe, by which alone, 
if defeated he could cross the Dyle f-*It 
might, therefore, be presumed, that if the 
Duke of Wellington cnose a position from 
which retreat was difficult, he must have 
eonsidered the necessity or retreat as un- 
likely, and reckoned with confidence on 
being able to make good his sUnd until the 
Prussians should come up to join him. 

Even this does not exhaust the question ; 
for the English general-ofllcersiinite in eon- 
■idering the forest of Soignes as a very ad- 
vantageous feature in the field; ana, far 
from apprehending the least inconvenience 
from its existence, the Duke of Wellington 



Um Dnka of Welliogtoo*! being ■urpriwd as & 
thing imUapotable, because the news or the Preoeh 
advaaee first reached him in a ball-room. It must 
be sapposed that theee good men's idea of war is, 
that a general sboold sit sentinel with his tran- 
shson in his hand, lilie a sutne in the midst of a 
eftv market-plaoe, until tl ' " 
saO Um to the field. 

Fras is his heart who for his eoontry fights i 
Be on thsevs of baule maj lesign 
Himself to social pleasure— sweetest then, 
When danger to tiie soUier's soul endears 
Ths'human Joy that neter maj retorn. 

HoMB** DmglM 



regarded it asaflTording a position, whieh, if 
his first and second line had been nnhappi* 
ly forced, he might have nevertheless made 
good against the whole French army. The 
hamlet of Mont Saint Jean, in front, affords 
an excellent key to the position of an army 
compelled to occupy the forest. The 
wood itself is everywhere passable for men 
and horses, the trees being tall, and without 
either low bonghs or underwood ; and, sin- 
gular as the discrepancy between the opin- 
ions of distinguished soldiers may seem, 
we have never met an English oflioer who 
did not' look on the forest of Soignes as 
affording an admirable position for msking 
a final stand. In support of their opinion, 
they refer to the defence of the Bois de 
Bossu, near Quatre Bras, acainst (be reite- 
rated attacks of Marescbal Ney. This im- 
peschment of the Duke of Wellington mar 
therefore be set aside, as inconsistent with 
the principles of British warfare. Afi that 
Qlin be added is, that there are cases in which 
natTooal habits and manners may render n 
position advantageous to soldiers of cme 
country, which is perilous or destructive to 
those or another. 

The next subject of invidious criticism 
is of a nature so singular, that, did it not 
originate with a great man, in peculiar cir«> 
cumstances of soversity, it might be almost 
termed ludicrous. Napoleon expressee 
himself ss dissatisfied, becanee he was de- 
feated in the common and vulgar proceed- 
ing of downright fighting, and by no special 
manouvres or peculiar display of military 
art on the part of the victor. But if it caa 
afford any consolation to those who cherish 
his fame, it is eaiy to show, that Napoleon 
fell a victim to a scheme of tacticj early 
conceived, and perseverad in ander circum- 
stances which, in the case of ordinary men, 
would have occasioned its being abandon- 
ed ; reanmed after events which seemed so 
adverse, that nothing save dauntless coor^ 
age and unlimited confidence could have 
enabled the chiefs to proceed in their pur^ 
pose : ^d carried into exeontton, without 
Napoleon's being able to penetrate the pur* 
pose of the allied generals, until it was im- 
possible to prevent the annihilation of hie 
army ; that ne fell, in short, by a grand plan 
of strategic, worthy of being compared to 
that of any of his own admirable campaigns. 

To prove what we have said, it is only 
necessary to ramaik, that the natural base* 
and points of retroat of the Prussian and 
English armies wero differont \ the former 
being diracted on Maestricht, the other on 
Antwerp, when each expected their rein- 
foroements. Regardless of this, and with 
full confidence Ui each other, the Prince 
Mareechal Blocher, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, agreed to act in conjunction against 
t^e Franch army. The amon of their forc- 
es, for which both were prepared, was des- 
tined to have taken plaee at Ligny, where 
the Doke designed to have supported the 
Prussians, and whera Blocher basarded aa 
action in expectation of his sllv's assist- 
ance. The active movemenU of Napoleon^ 
and the impossibility of the English force 
being sofllciently concentrmted at (Quatre 
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Brw to mfford tlw meaiw of OTerpowerioff 
Not uid.tho forco in their front, prevooted 
their makioff a lateral march to relioTo 
Blocher at that critical period. Otherwise, 
the parta of the bloody drama, as aflerwaido 
acted, woald haTe been rereraed, and the 
BritisD army woald have moved to aupport 
the Prvaaiaas at Ligny, - '^- •* 
I of the Brii 



I to the aid < 



ritUh It Waterioo. 



NuMleon had the merit of diaconcertinff 

jia plan for the time ; but he did not, and 

coula not, diaeoTer that the allied geoerala 



TCtained, after the loaa of the battle of 
Ligny, the aame porpoae which they had 
adopted on the commencement of the cam* 
paign. He imagined, aa did all around him, 
that Blucher moat retreat on Namor, or in 
each a direction aa would effectually accom- 

Siah a eeparation betwixt him and the Eng- 
ih, aa it waa naCunno think a defeated ar- 
my ahoold approach towards its own resourc- 
es, instead or attempting further offensire 
operations. At all evenu, Napoleon was ia 
tola raspect so much mistaken, as to be- 
lieve that if Blucher did retire on the same 
line with the Engliah, the meana which the 



Pruaaian retained for co-operating with hia 
allies were so limited, and (perhapa he 
might think) the apirit of the general ao 
ottbdoed, that Mareaehal Grouchy, with 32,- 
000 men, would be sufficient to keep the 
whole Prwbian force in check. The Mares- 
ohal waa accordingly, as we have seen, de- 
■patehed much too late, without any other 
instructioos than to follow and engage the 
attention of the Prussians. Misled by the 
demonstration of Blucher, he at first took 
the road to Namur, and thae, without any 
fault on hia part, lost time, which was in- 
conceivably precious. 

Buonaparte's subscaoent aceooats of thia 
■ettoa blame MarescKal Grouchy for not 
diseoTering Blucher'^real direction, which 
he had no meana of aacertaining, aad for 
not obeyins ordera which were never given 
to him, and which could not be given, be- 
cause Napoleon waa as ignorant aa the 
Mareaehal, that Blucher hod formed the 
determinatioa at all events to unite himself 
With Wellington. This purpose of acting in 
co-opention, formed aad penevered in. waa 
to the French Emperor the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and he waa destroyed because he 
could not diaeover it Indeed he ridiculed 
eten the idea of such an event. One of 
his officers, according to Baron MuAing, 
having hinted at the mere poasibility of a 
juaetion between the Pruaaian army and 
that of Wellington, he amiled contempto- 
ooalv at the thought ** The Prassian v- 
my,^ he aaid, <' is defeated— it cannot rally 
fbr three days— I have 75,000 men, the 
English only 50.000. The town of Bros- 
eels awaits me with open arms. The Eog^ 
Hsh Oppooition waiU bat for my aueeess to 
raise tbeir heads. Then adieu aubsidles, 
and fkrawell coalition !" In Kke maaoer, 
Napoleon frankly acknowledged, while on 
board the Northumberland, that he had no 
Idea that the Duke of Wellington meant to 
fight, aad therefore omitted to reconnoitre 
the grouad with sufficient accuracy. It is 
weUlmown, that when h^ observed them 



alill is their poailioB on the morning of the 
18th, be exclaimed, ** I have them, then, 
theae Engliah V* 

It waa half-peat eleven, jnat about the 
time that the battle of Waterloo commen> 
ced, that Grouchy, aa already hinted, over- 
took the rear of the Pmaaiana. A strong 
force, appearing to be the whole of the 
Praoaian anav, lay before the French 
Mareaehal, who, from the character of the 
ground, hod no meana of aacertaining their 
numbers, or of discovering the fact, thai 
three diviaiooa of Blocher'a army were al* 
ready on the march to their right, thronf^ 
the pasaea of Saint Lambert; and thai it 
was only Thielman's division which re- 
mained upon the Dyle. Still less eould he 
know, waat could only be known lo the 
Duke and Blucher, that the English wero 
determined to give battle in the position of 
Waterloo. He heard, indeed, aneavjr can* 
nooade in that direction, bet that migh 
have proceeded from an attack on the Brit» 
ish rear-guard, the Duke being, in the gen* 
era! opinion of the French army, in full 
retreat upon Antwerp. At acy rale, thn 
Mareschal's orders .were to attack the ene- 
my which he found before him. He could 
not but remember, that Ney had beea re|K 
rimanded for deucbing a part of hia fore* 
on the 16th, in oonaeqoence of a distant 
cannonade ; and he waa naturally deairone 
to avoid censure for the self-same canaa. 
Even if Ntfpoleon waa aerieoaly engaged 
with the English, it seemed the business of 
Grouchy to occupy the large force which 
he obaerved at Wavre, and disposed along 
the Dyle, to prevent their attempting any- 
thing againat Napoleon, if, contmry to prob- 
ability, the Emperor ahould be engaged in 
a general battle. LasUy» aa Grouchy waa 
to form hia reaolution under the idieaof 
haviag the whole Prussian foree before him, 
which was estimated at 80,000 men, it 
would have been impossible for him to de- 
tach from an army of 32,000 any conatdeva- 
ble body, to the aasistance of Napoleon ; 
and in attacking with such inadequate num- 
bera, he ahowed his devotion, at the riak of 
being totally deatroyed. 

He engaged, however, in battle without 
any heaitation, and attacked the line of the 
Pruaaiana along the Dvle on every aecessi- 



ble 
Biel 



point; to wit, at Wavre, at the mill of 
ige, and at the village of Limale. The 

Kinta of attack were desperately defended 
the Pruaaiana under Thielmon, ao that 
(^ochy could only occupy that part of 
Wavre which waa on hia own aide of the 
Dyle. About four o'clock, and conaequent- 
ly when the fate of the battle of Waterloo 
waa nearlv decided. Grouchy received from 
Mareaehal Soult the only order which 
reached him during the day, requiring hira 
to manauvre ao aa to unite himaelf to the 
right flank of the Emperor, but at the aame 
time acquainting him with the (false) intel- 
ligence, that the battle waa gained upon the 
line of Waterloo. A posticript informed 
Grouchy, that Bulow was appearing upon 
Napoleon's right flank, and that if he could 
come up witA apeed, he wiould take the 
Piuaaian/^roiiff dtlieto. 
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These onlera were qi)he intelligible. But 
two things were necessary to their being 
carri-id into execution. First, that Grouchy 
should get clear of.Thiclman, the enemy 
with which he wss closely engaged,' and 
who would not fail to pursue the French 
Mareschal if he retreated or moved to his 
]e(\ flank, without having repulsed him. 
Secondly, it was indispensable he should 
pass the small river Uyle, defended by 
Thielmsn's division, since the road leading 
through the woods of Chapelle Lambert, 
was that by which he could beat execute 
his march towards Waterloo. Grouchy re- 
doubled his efforts to force tl^e Dyle, but 
he could not succeed till night, and then 
but psrtiallv ; for the Prussians continued 
to hold the I'hill of Bielge, and remained in 
force witliin a cannon-shot of Grouchy 's po- 
sition. 

In the morning, the Mareschal, anxious 
to learn with cerUinty the fate of Napole- 
on, thouffh believing, according to Soult's 
letter, that he was victorious, sent out re- 
connoitring parties. When he learned the 
truth, he commenced a retreat which he 
conducted with such talent, that though 
closely pursued by the Prussians, then in 
all the animation of triumph, and though 
sustaining considerable loss, he was enabled 
to bring his corps unbroken under the walls 
of Paris. Weighing all these circumstan- 
ces, it appears that Buonaparte had no right 
to count upon the assistance of Grouchy, 
far less to throw censure on that general for 
not coming to his assistance, since he scru- 
pulously obeyed the orders he received } 
and when at four o'clock, that of attacking 
and pressing the Prussian rear was qualified 
bjf the directions of Soult, to close up to 
Buonaparte's riffht wing, Uroochy was en- 
Mged in on obstinate engagement with 
Thielman, whom he must necessarily de- 
feat before he could cross the Dyle lo ac- 
complish the junction proposed. 

Tne movement of Blucher, therefore, 
was a masterpiece of eourage and judgment, 
since the Prince Mareschal left one divis- 
ion of his army to maintain a doubtful on- 
set against Grouchy, and involved himself 
with the other three in that flank move- 
ment through the woods of Saint Lambert, 
by which he paid with interest the debt 
which he owed Napoleon for a similar 
movement, previous to the afloirs of Cham/ 
peaubert and MoHtmiroil, in 1814. 

The same svstem which placed Blucher 
in motion, required that the Duke of Wel- 
lington should maintain his position by con- 
fining himself to a strictly defensive con- 
test. The British, as they were to keep 
their places at all risks, so on no tempU- 
tion of partial success were they to be in- 
duced to advance. Every step which they 
might have driven the French backward, 
before the cominc up of the Prussians would 
have been a disawi outage as far as it went, 
atnce the object was not to beat the enemy 
by the efforts of the English only, which, in 
the state of the two armies, might only have 
omonnled to a repulse, but to detain them 
in the position or La Belle Alliance, until 
the army of Blucher should come up. 



When Napoleon, thereAN«, obieeU to llk» 
conduct or the Duke of Wellington on tlie 
18th, that he did not nwnoBUvre in the time 
of action, he ofaiects to the very circum- 
stance which rendered the victorv of the 
day so decisive. He was himself decoy«4 
into, and detained in a position, until \um 
destruction was rendered inevitable. 

It hos been a (nvourite assertion with 
almost all the French, and some Engli^ 
writers, that the Enalish were on the point 
of being defeated, when the Prussian force 
come up. The contrary is the truth. The 
French had attacked, and the British bod 
resisted, from past eleven until near seven 
o'clock; and though the battle was roost 
bloody, the former had nained no advon 
tage save at the wood of Hougomont, and 
the farm -house of La Haye Sainte; both 
they sained, but speedily lost. Baron Muf- 
fling has given the most explicit testimoinr, 
" that the battle could have afforded no fa- 
vourable result to the enemy, even if the 
Prussians had never come up." He was as 
eye-witness, snd on unquestionable judge, 
and willing, doubtless, to carry the imme- 
diate glory acquired by his countrymen on 
this memorable occasion, and in which \M 
had a large personal stake, as high as truth 
and honour will permit. At the time when 
Napoleon made the last effort, Bulow's 
troops wen indeed upon the field, but had 
not made any physical imprpssion by tlieir 
weapons, or escited any moral dread by 
their appearonee. Napoleon announced tc 
all bis Guard, whom he collected and form- 
ed for thot final exertion, that the Prussians 
whom they saw were closely pursued by the 
French of Grouchy 's arm/. He himself, 
perhaps, hod that persuasion ; for the fire 
of GfOBchy's a*tillenr, mppoeed to be o 
league and a half, but m reality nearlv three 
leagues distant, vras distinctly heard > and 
sooM one of Napoleon's suite sa\v the 
smoke from the beighto above Wavre. 
" The battle," lie said, " is won ; we must 
foree the Enmish position, and throw them 
upon the defiles.— iillofM / La Gardi en 
ancMil/"* Accordingly, they then made 
the attack in the evening, when they were 
totally repulsed, and chased beck upon, and 
beyond, taeir own position. Thus, before 
the Prussians came into serious action, 
Napoleon hod done his utmost, and had not 
a corpe remaining in order, excepting four 
battalions of the Old Guard. It cannot be 
therefore said thai our allies afforded tlie 
British army pratection from on enemy Uial 
was totally dioorgoiiisedj but that for which 
the Prussians do deserve the gratitude of 
Britain and of Europe, is the generous and 
coongeoos confidence with which they 
marched at so many risks to assist in the 
action, and the activity and teal with whici 
they completed the victory. It is univer- 



• lie cavs ftho same saphunliaa Whso on boata 
of the Nnrthuinboriand. Gsaoral Ooorganil hau 
iaaneurataly stala<l that the Emperor luid lautak- 
en the ooi ps of Balow for that of Grooehj. Na- 
poleon explahMMl that thMwat not th«oaae.b«t 
that he ba4 oppoMdA MtfReiant fore* to Ihow PMS- 
Man« whom Un stw m ihe floU, ami sMetoM thm 
Giouehy was 9L*si»t up oa ik»'u Oaitk and fr^r. 
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nlly Mkaowledg^d^ Uitt tlie Briluh wmj, 
•ihantted by so long a cooflict, coald not 
htve avuted themtelvM of the diaorder of 
tiMir enemy at ito eoncluaioD ; while, oo 
the ccmtrary, nothing could eiceed the 
dexterity and rapidity with which the Pnia- 
liana eondncted the pnnait. The laurels 
of Walerioo mnat be divided,— the Britiah 
won the battle, the Prastiana achicTed and 
rendered available the victory.* 



• Baron MttflUnf*t aoeouot of the British army 
■raai istarast oar raadera :— ** Then if not, per- 
hapa, in all Europe, an army superior to the Eng- 
Uafcin the actual field of battle. That ie to lav, 
' in which military inatruetlon it entirely 



„ eted'to that point, a* iu exclusive object. The 
Sua liflh aoldier la strongly formed and well-fed, 
aaa nature faaa endowed kim with much ooura^ 
and Intrairfdily. He is accustomed to severe dis- 
cipline, and is very well armed. Th€lnfantry op- 
poaes with confidence the attack of cavalry, aod 
ahows more indifibrenoe'than any other European 
army when attacked in the flank or rear. Those 
nnaOtias explain why the English have never been 
dalbated in a pitehed field since they were oom- 



I explain why the English b 
I in a pitehed field since tb 
by the Duke of Wellington. 



luanM , 

'* On the other band, there are no troops in En- 
rope leas experienced than the English in the light 
aervice and In skirmishes ; accordingly, they do 

«. Ths ~ ■■ 



not practise that aerviee themselves. 



B English I 



armyia BmIu IbsMad tha t , . 

which the Spaniards and A)rtufoeaerallied« Tha 
Duke of Wellington acted wisely in reserving his 
English troops (or regular battles, and in kooping 
up that idea In his army. 

'< If. on the one hand, a eomtry ia worthy of en- 
vy which p Qes BS B O S an army oooaisting aatirely of 
grenadiers, that army might(Ou the other hand, 
experience great dlsadTantage if forced to oomhat 
unassisteA against an able general, who under- 
stands thei( peculiarities, and can avoid giving 
them battle excepting oo advantageous grooad. 
However, it is to be supposed that the English 
will sehkMu make war on tiio eonti n«it withoot al- 
lies, and it appears their system b esUblLshed oa 
that principle. Besides, such an army as the Eng- 
lish is most preciooa for those they may act with, 
as the most difllcalt task of the modem art of war 
ia to form an army for pitched battlns." The Ba- 
ron adds in a note upon the last sentence, — ** Tha 
people who inhabit other quarters of the world, 
and are not come to the same state of civiliution 
with us, affdrd a proof of this. Most of them 
know better than Europeans how to firht man to 
man, but can never attain tlie point of gaining a 
battle over us. Discfpline, la the full extent of tha 
word, is the fruit or moral aod religious instruo- 
tion."^lfi«(eir«ds la Cmmpagns dt t'jinrJ* Jin- 
gUiM.kc. mama let ardrcg d» Z>vc de WelhmfUu^ 
0t de vArmke Prueeienne sou* lee erdrea dm Ptinc9 
Blucker de frahlstadt,l6l5, Pmr. 6. de 10. fltuC- 
gart et T»hingue. 1817. 



OHAP. ZZ.IZ. 

BH&tiaparU*a ttrrivai at Paru.-" 7^ Uoo Chambert aatembUf and adopt rwoltcfioiu, »»> 
dtcofifig a with for Napoteon*§ abdication. — ^tionoparte hold» a Oenerai Council.^ 
Fouehi prtMnti to the RtpreaenteUivtM NapoUon*» abdication, which ttipulatu that 
hi» Son ihaU 9ucceed him,^CamoV9 exaggerated report to the Petre, qfthe meant qf 
dtfenee— contradicted by ^^ey. ^Stormy debate in the Peere on the Abdication Act.^ 
Both Chambert eoadeformaUy recognizing Napoleon Il.—ProviHonai Oovemment 
eutpoinUd. — Napoleon required to retire to Matmaiton. — Hit offer of hit tervicet in 
the dtfence t^f Parit refected.^He it placed under the turveillance qf General Beker.^ 
Meant mvided at Rochtfort for hit departure to the United Statet.^He arrivet at 
Roche/ort on 3d July. — The Pro9itional Government attempt in vain to treat with 
the aUiet, or to excite the French to retittance.^-The AUiet advance to Parit, and, an 
armittice being conetuded, enter it on 1th July.— Chamber of Peera ditpertt and the 
Membert qfthe other Chamber are excluded from the place of meeting^^Louit XVIJI. 
re-entert Parit on 9th Jtdy. — Reflectiont upon thit tecond RtttoreUion qf the 
Bowrbont, 



Immbhse at the direct and iroinediate con- 
aequencea of the battle of Waterloo cer- 
tainly were, being the total lost oi the cam- 
paign, and the entire destruction of Napo- 
leon's fine army, the more remote contin- 
gencies to which it gave rise were so much 
more important, that it may be doubted 
whether there was ever in the civilised 
world a great battle followed by ao many 
and such eitraordinary resnlta. 

That part of the French army which es- 
eaped from the battle of Waterloo, fled In 
the most terrible disorder towards the fron- 
tiers of France. Napoleon himself contin- 
«ed his flight from Cfharleroi, in the neigh- 
bonrhood of which waa hia first place of 
halting, and hurried on to Philippeville. 
From this point, he designed, it was said, 
to have marched to place himself at the 
head of Grouohy's army. But no troops of 
any kind havins been rallied, and Charleroi 
having been almost instantly occupied by 
the Prossian paraaera, a report became cur- 
Mr.« that the division waa destroyed, and 



Grouchy himself made prisoner. Napole- 
on, therefore, pursued his own retreat, leav- 
ing orders, which were not attended to, 
that the relics of the army should be ral- 
lied at Avcsnes. Sonlt coo Id only succeed 
in gathering together a few thoosanda, aa 
far within the French territory aa Laoo. 
Meanwhile Buonaparte,traTelUng post, had 
reached Paris, and brought thither the news 
of his own defeat. 

On the 19th of June the public ear of the 
capital had been stunned by the report of i 
hundred f>ieces of cannon, which announc- 
ed the victory at Ligny, and the poblie 
prints had contained the most gasconading 
accounts of that action ; of the forcing the 

f^aasage of the Sambre, the action at Char- 
eroi, and the battle of Qnatre Braa. The 
Imperialtats were in the highest state ol' 
exultation, the Rep^blieana doubtful, aod 
the Rbyalista dejected. On the morning 
of the Slst, the third dav after the fatal ac- 
tion. It waa at first whiapered, and then 
openly aaid, that Napoleoib had returned 
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mlooe from the army on the precediog niffht, 
and WM BOW in the palace of Bourbon-Ely- 
ate. The fatal truth was not long in trans- 
piring->he had lost a dreadful and decisive 

E itched battle, and the French army, which 
ad left the capital so confident, ao full of 
hope, pride, and determination, wai totally 
destroyed. 

Many reasons have been given for Napo- 
leon's not remaining with his army on this 
occasion, and endeavouring at least to bring 
it into a state of re-organisation: but the 
•ecret seems to be eiplained by nis appre- 
hension of the faction of Republicans and 
Conatitotionalists in Paris. He must have 
remembered that Fouch^, and others of that 
party, had advised him to end the distress- 
es of France by his abdication of the 
crown, even before he placed himself at 
the head of his army. He was aware, that 
what they had ventured to suggest in his 
moment of strength, they would not hesi- 
tate to demand and extort from him in the 
hour of his weakness, and that the Cham- 
ber of Representatives would endeavour to 
obtain peace for themselves by sacrificing 
him. " He is known,'' says an author al- 
ready qooted, friendly to his fame, '* to have 
said, aher the disasters of the Russian 
campaign, that he wonld confound the Pa- 
risians by his presence, and fall among 
them like a thunderbolt. But there are 
things which succeed only because they 
have never been done before, and for that 
reason ought never to be attempted again. 
His fifth night from his army occasioned 
the entire atmndonment of himself and his 
cause by all who might have forciven him 
his misfortofie, but required that ne should 
be the first to arise from the blow.'*'* 

It was a carious indication of public spir- 
it in Paris, that, upon the news of this ap- 
palling misfortune, the national funds rose, 
immediately after the first shock of the ti- 
dings was past ; so soon, that is, as men had 
thne to consider the probable consequence 
of the success of the allies. It seemed as 
if public credit revired upon any intelli- 
gence, however disastrous otherwise, which 
promised to abridge the reign of Bnona- 
parte. 

The anticipations of Napoleon did not 
deceive him. It was plain, that, whaterer 
deference the Jacobins baa for him in his 
honr of strength, they had no compassion 
for his period of weakness. They relt the 
opportunity favourable to get rid of him, 
■nd did not disguise their purpose to do so. 

The two Chambers hastily assembled. 
La Fayette addressed that of Uie Repre- 
sentatives in the chsracter of an old friend 
of liberty, spoke of the sinister reports that 
were spiead abroad, and invited the mem- 
bers to rally under the three-coloured ban- 
ner of liberty, equality, and public order, 
Sr adopting five resolutions. Tho first de- 
ared that the independence of the natioQ 
was menaced. The second declared the 
iSttings of the Chambers permanent, and 
ilenonnced the pains of treason against 



•X^ttsn ftqm Paris, writtsn daring the Last 
Rsign of Napoleon. 



whomsoever shoi|^ attempt to diosolva 
them. The third announced that the troops 
had deserved well of their country. The 
fourth called out the National Guard. The 
fifth invited the ministers to repair to the 
Assembly. 

These propositions intimated the ap 
prehensions of the Chamber of Represen 
tatives, that they might be a second time 
dissolved by an armed force, and, at the 
same time, announced their purpose to 
place themselves at the head of affairs, 
without further respect to the Emperor. 
Thejr were adopted, all but the fourth con- 
corning the National Guard, which was 
considered as premature. Regnault de St. 
Jean d'.^ogely attempted to read a bulletin, 
giving an imperfect and inconsistent ac- 
count of what bad passed on the Oontiers } 
but tlie Representatives became clamoroas, 
and demanded the atteudanco of the minis- 
ters, hi length, after a delay oT three or 
four hours, Carnot, Caulaincourt, Davoost, 
and Fouch^, entered tlio ball with Lucieo 
Buonaparte. 

The Chamber formed itself into a secret 
committee, before which the ministers laid 
the full extent of the disaster, and announ- 
ced that the Emperor had named Caulaia 
court, Foach6, and Carnot, as commission- 
ers to treat of peace with the allies. The 
Ministers were bluntly reminded br the 
Republican members, and particularly by 
Henry Lacoste, that they had no basis for 
any negotiations which could be proposed 
in the F.mperor's name, since tnc allied 
powers had declared war a^inst Napoleon, 
who was now in plain terms pronounced, 
by more than one member, the sole obsta- 
cle betwixt the nation and peace. Univer- 
sal applause followed from all parts of Xhm 
hall, and left Lucie n no longer in doubt 
that the Representatives intended to sepa- 
rate their cause from that of his brother' 
He omitted no art of conciliation or entrea- 
ty, and, — more eloquent probably in prose 
than in poetry ,~appcaled to their love of 
glory, their generosity, their fidelity, and 
the oatha which they had so late sworn. 
" We kav€ been faithful," replied Fayette ; 
"we have followeo your brother lo the 
sands of Egypt— to toe snows of Russia. 
The bones of Frenchmen, scattered In eve- 
ry region, attest our fidelity." All seemed 
to unite in one sentiment, that the abdiea- 
tion of Buonaparte was a measure sbsoluta- 
ly necessary. Davoust, the minister at war, 
arose, and disclaimed with protestations, 
any intention of actinz against the freedom 
or independence of the Chamber. Thie 
was, in fact, to espouse their cause. A 
committee of five members was appointed 
to concert messqres with Ministers. Even 
the latter official persons, though named by 
the Emperor, were not supposed to be 
warmly attached to him. Carnot and Poa- 
ch^ were tho natural leaders of the popular 
party, and Caulaincourt was vipposed to be 
on indifierent terms with Nsnoleon. whose 
ministers, therefore, seomea to adopt the* 
interest of the Chambt,r in preference te 
his. Lncien saw that his brother's anthor 
itjr was eadrd^ aaless it coeld be raaiataia 
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•d bj Tioieiioe. The Cbamber of Peers 
miriit have been moie Iriendljr to the Im- 
penel canse, bat their coiwtitation gave 
them ai little confidence in thenaaelvea aa 
wei^ with the poblic. Thej adopted the 
three firat reaolntiooa of the lower Cham- 
ber, and named a committee ofpablic aafety. 

The lii^e of conduct which the Repreten- 
tatiTei meant to pursoe waa now obrious \ 
they had spoken o«t, and named the sacri- 
fice which they exacted from Buonaparte, 
being nothing less than abdication. It re- 
mained to be known whether the Emperor 
would adopt measures of resistance, or aub- 
mit to this encroachment. If there could 
be a point of right, where both were so 
far wrong, it certainly lay with Napoleon. 
These Tery lepresenutites were, by volun- 
tary consent, as fhr ss oaths and engage- 
menta can bind men, his subjects, conv^- 
ed in his name, and having no political ex- 
istence excepting ss a part of his new con- 
stitutional government However great bia 
faulti to the people of France, he had com- 
mitted none towards these accomplices of 
his usurpation, nor were thejr legialators 
otherwise than as he wss their E«mperor. 
Their ri^bt to discard and trample upon 
him in his adversity, consisted oniy in tneir 
having the power to do so } and toe readi- 
ness which they showed to exercise that 
power, spoke as little for their fliith as 
tor their Kenerosity. At the same time, 
our commiseration for fallen greatneas is 
lost in our sense of that justice, which 
makes the associatea and tools of a usurp- 
er the readiest implements of his ruin. 

When Buonaparte returned to Paris, his 
first interview was with Camot, ofwhom 
he demanded, in his usual tone of authori- 
ty, an instant supply of treasure, and a levy 
of 900,000 men. The minister replied, that 
he could have neither the one nor the oth- 
er. Napoleon then summoned Maret, Duke 
of Bsssano, and other confidential persons 
ofhiscooc^. But when his civil counsel- 
Ion talked of defence, the word wrung from 
him the bitter ejaculation, "Ah, my Old 
Guard, could they but defend themselves 
like you !" A saa confeasion that the mili- 
tary truncheon, his best emblem of com- 
mand, waa broken in his gripe. Lucien 
urged his brother to mainUin bis anthori'.y, 
and dissolve the Chambers by forcc^ but 
Napoleon, aware that the National Guard 
might take the part of the RepresenUtives, 
declined an action so ftitl of haxard. Da- 
voost waa, however, sounded concerning 
his willingness to act against the Chambers, 
but he positively refused to do so. Some 
idea was held out by Fouch^ to Napoleon, 
of his being admitted to the powers of a 
dictator; but this could be only thrown out 
aa a proposal for the purpose of amusing 
him. In the meantime' arrived the news 
of the result of the meeting of the Repre- 
sentatives in secret committee. 

The gauntlet was now thrown down, and 
It was necessary that Napoleon should re- 
sist or yield, declare himself absolute, and 
dissolve tne Chambers by violefice, or ab- 
dicate the authority he had so lately resum- 
ed. Lvcieu; finding him still undetermin- 



ed, hetitafted not to say, that the smoke of 
the battle of Mont Saint Jean had turned 
hia brain. In fact, his conduct at this crisie 
waa not that of a mat man. He dared 
neither venture on the desperate measnree 
which might, for a abort time, have pre- 
served his power, nor could *he bring him* 
self to the dignified measure of an |ipparBat« 
ly volonUry reaignation. He dung to what 
could no I<mger avail him, like the distraef* 
ed tfriminal, who, wanting resolution to 
meet his fate by a voluntary effort, must be 
pushed from the scaffold by the hsjid of the 
executioner. 

Buonaparte held, upon the night of the 
Slat, a sort of general council, comprehend* 
ing the miniatera of every description, the 
president and four members of the Chamber 
of Peera : the president; and four vice-pres- 
idents, or the Representatives, with other 
official persons and counseliora of atato. 
The Emperor laid before this aaaembly the 
state of the nation, and reouired their ad- 
vice. Regnanlt (who waa the Imperial or- 
ator in ordinary) seconded the sUtement 
with a proposal, that measnrea be taken to 
recruit with heroes the heroic army, and 
bring succoura to what, by a happily se- 
lected phrase, he termed the "astonished 
eagle.'' He opined, therefore, that the 
Chamben should make an appeal to French 
valour, while the Emperor was treating of 
peace " in the most steady and dignified 
manner." Fayette aUted, that resistance 
would but aggravate the calamities of 
France. The alliea atood pledged to de- 
mand a particular sacrifice when they first 
engaged in the war ; they were not likely 
to recede from it after this decisive victory. 
One measure alone he aaw betwixt the 
country and a bloody and ruinous conflict, 
and he refeired to the great and generous 

Sirit of the Emperor to discover its nature, 
aret, Duke of Bassano, long Buonaparte's 
moat confidential friend, and fatally ao, be- 
cauae (more a courtier than a atatesman.) 
he attended rather to aoothe his humour 
than to guide hia councils, took fire at this 
angj^tion. He called for aevere measures 
sgatnst the Royalists and disaffected ; a 
revolutionary police, and revolutionary pun- 
ishments. '' Had auch," he aaid, " been 
earlier resorted to, a person (meaning prob- 
ably Fouch^) who now hears me, would not 
be now smiling at the misfortunes of hia 
countiy> and Wellington would not be 
marching upon Paria.'' This speech waa 
reoeived wtth a burst of disapprobation, 
which even the presenee of the Emperor, 
in whose cause Maret was thus vehement, 
proved unable to rsstrain ; hisses and clam- 
our drowned the voice of the speaker. Cw- 
not, who had juster views of the military 
strength, or rather weakness, of France at 
the moment, was desirous, democrat as be 
was, to rstain the advantage of Jiapoleon's 
talents. He is said to have wept when the 
abdication waa inaisted upon. Lanjuinais 
and Constant supported the sentiments of 
Fayette. But the Emperor sppeared gloomy, 
dissatiafied, and uncertain, and the council 
broke up witho«t coming to any determina- 
tion. 
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For anolher ainioQa oig^t tbo detomuMr 
tioa of BttOMptrle wm ■osModed. Had 
the nation, or even the mioiaten. been 
namnimooa in a reaolu'tion to defend tbem- 
•elTea, onqneetionabljr France might have 
been eipoaed to the final chance of war, 
with aome prospect of a atrasgle on Napo- 
leon'a part ; thoogfa, when it is conaidered 
withio how short a time the alliee introduc- 
ed, within the limita of France, an armed 
force amoenting to 800,000 efiective men. 
it doea not appear how hia reaiatance conla 
bare eventualij proved aucceaafol. It 
would be injustice to deny Napoleon a 
aatnral feelins of the evila which nuist 
have been enoured by the nation in such a 
protracted contest, and we readily aoppoae 
Jiim nnwiUing to have effected a brier con- 
tinuation of his reign, by becoming t^e 
cause of total destruction to the fine coun- 
try which he had so long ruled. Like most 
men in difficulties, he received much more 
advice than offers of aaaistance. The best 
counsel was, perhapa, that of an American 
gentleman, who advised him instantly to 
retreat to the North American Sutes. where 
he could not indeed enjoy the royal privi- 
iegea and ceremonial, to which he was 
more attached thAn philoaophy warrants, 
but where that general respMsct would have 
been paid to htm, which hia aplendid tal- 
ents, and wonderful career of adventure, 
were ao well calculated to enforce. But 
now, aa at Moscow, he lingered too long in 
forming a decided opinion j for, although 
the importunity of friends and opponents 
wrong from him the resignation which was 
demanded at all handa, vet it was clooged 
by conditions which could onl^ be made in 
the hope of retaining a predommant intereat 
in the government by which his own waa to 
be sneeeeded. 

On the morning of the 2Sd June, only four 
days after the defeat at Waterloo, the 
Chamber of Repreaentatives assembled at 
nine in the morning, and eipreased the ut- 
most impatience to receive the act of ab- 
dication. A motion was made by Ducheane, 
that it should be peremptorily deaaanded 
fttMn the Emperor, when this degree of 
violence wsa rendered unnecessary by hia 
compliance. It was presented by rouch^, 
whose intrigues were thus far crowned with 
success, and was couched in the following 
fenns :-^ 

" Frenchmen ! — In commending war for 
maintaining the national independence, I 
relied on tho union of all efforts, of all wills, 
and the concurrence of all the national au- 
thorities. I had reason to hope for success, 
and I braved all tho declarations of the pow- 
ers against me. 

^* Circuoastances appear to me changed. 
I offer myself as a sacrifice to the hatred of 
Ibe enemiea of France. May they prove 
sincere in their declarationa, and nave re- 
ally di-.«eted them only against my power ! 
My political life ia terminated, and I pro- 
claim my aon under the title of Napoleon 
IL, Emperor of the French. 

*' The preaent miniaten will provisionaUy 
fofm the connoil of the government. The 
aaleiest which I take in my aon tndttcee me 
VuL. IL • . P 



to invite the Chambers to form, without de« 
lay, tho regency bjr a law. 

** Unite all for the public safety, in ordei 
to remain an independent nation. 

(Sisned) " NAPOLEON.'^ 

The Kepublican party having thus ob 
tained a victory, proposed insUotly several 
new models for settling the form of a con- 
stitution, in the room of that, which, ex- 
actly three weeks before, they had aVirom to 
in the Chomp de Mai. This waa judged 
something premature; and they resolved 
for the present to content themselves with 
nominating a Provisional Government, vest- 
ing the executive powers of the stnte in 
five persons— two to be chosen from Buona- 
parte'a House of Peers, and three from that 
of the Repreaentatives. 

In tho meanwhile, to preserve the 4e* 
cency doe to the late Emperor, the Cham- 
ber named a committee to wait on him with 
a'h addresn of thanks, in which they care- 
fuUjT avoided all mention and recognition 
of his son. Napoleon, for the last time, re- 
ceived the committee delesated to preaent 
the addrosi, in the imperial habit, and aur* 
rounded by hia atate oificers and guards. 
He seemed pale and pensive, but firm and 
collected, and heard with a steady indiffer- 
ence the praises whicli they bestowed on 
his patriotic sacrifice. Hia anawer recoip- 
mpnded unanimity, and the speedy prepar- 
ation of means of defence ; but at the con<- 
elusion he reminded them, that hia abdi- 
cation waa conditional, and comprehended 
the interesu of his son. 

Laojuinaia, Preaident of the Chamber, re- 
plied, with profound respect, that th^ Cham- 
oer had given him no directions respecting 
the subject which Napoleon presseo upon. 
" I told you," said he, turning to his brother 
Lueien, ** they would not, could not do it~ 
Tell the Assembly," he said, again addi«8»» 
ing the President, " that I recommend my 
son to their protection. It is in hia Uvour 
I have abdicated." 

Thus the succession of Napoleon II. 
came to be now the point of debate between 
the abdicated Emperor and the Le^alative 
Bodies. It is certain, tlie appointment 
could not have been rendered acceptable 
to the allies : and the influence which Buo- 
naparte and nis friends were likely to have 
in a regency, were strong arguments for all 
in France who had opposed him in the 
struggle, uniting to, set aside his (kmily and 
dyn.isty. 

Upon the same 23d June, a strange sc^rfe 
took place in the Chamber of Peera. The 
eovernment had received inteUigence thjkt 
Mareschal Grouchy, whom we left gn tlte 
banks of the Dyle, near Wavre^ and who 
continued his action with Tbieiman, U> 
whom he was opposed till deep in tli^ 
night, had, on heanoff the loss of tne b'^tUn 
at Waterloo, eSbcted a most able ttj^rt^t 
through Namur, defended himae^f ag^Uisv 
aeverai atUcka, and finally made hie way tp 
I.4IO0. This |ood newe encouraged Cvnot 
to render a bnlliabt aenoant to the ChAiu* 
her, of Grouchy being at the head of an An- 
touched an^y of upwncda of fi(^QQP nea 
(Groachy'a wboie loiM at Wnwe ^riog 
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beoa odIt 32,000) : of Soolt ceUeettns 
tO,000 of the Old Guard at Mesierea 3 of 
10,000 new leviea detpatehed from the 
interior to join the rallied forcea,- with 
5KX) piecea or cannon. Nej, half frantic at 
hearing theae exaggerated atatementa, and 
hit miod galled ^ith the aenae of Napole- 
on'a injuttice towarda him, aa ezpreaaed in 
the bnlletina, atarted ap, and apoke like a poa- 
teaaed peraon under the power of the ezoroiat. 
There waa a reckleaa deaperation in the 
manner of hia contradictinff the miniater. 
It aeemed aa if he wiahed ue atate of the 
world undone in hia own undoing. " The 
report," he aaid, " waa falae— falae in every 
reaped. Dare they tell eye-witneaaea of 
the diaaatroua day of the Ifnh, that we have 
2«t aixty thottiand aoldiera embodied f 
Mrouchy cannot have under him twenty, 
or five and twenty thouaand aoldiera, at the 
utmoat Had he poaaeaaed a greater force, 
he might have covered the retreat, and the 
Emperor would have been atill in command 
of an armv on the frontiera. Not a man of 
the Guard,'' he aaid, ** will ever rally more. 
I myaelf commanded them — I myaelf 
witneaaed their total extermination, ere I 
left the field of battle— They are annihilat- 
ed—The enemy are at Nivellea with 80,000 
men ; they mat, if they pleaae, be at Paiia 
in aiz days— There ia no aafety for France, 
Init in initant propoaitiona of peace." On 
being contradiicted bv General Flahanlt, 
Ney reaumed hia ainnter atatement with 
even more vehemence; and at length 
Btriking pt once into the topic which all 
felt, bnt none had ventured ^et to name, 
he aaid in a low, bnt diatmct voice, — 
" Yei ! I repeat it—- your only courae ia by 
negotiation— you muat recall the Bourboni : 
and for' me, I will retire to the United 
iUtea^f 

The moat bitter reproeehca were heaped 
on Nev for thia laat ezpreaaion. Lavalette 
and v^amot eapecially appeared incenaed 
againat h^m. Ney repliea, with lullen con- 
tempt, to thoae who blamed hia conduct, 
'^ I am not one of thoae to whom their in- 
terest 1 i everything ; what ahould I gain by 
the restoration of Louis, except being ahot 
for des<>rtion T but I must speak the truth, 
for the sake of the country." Thia strange 
scene sunk -deep into the minds of thinking 
pnen, who were in future induced to view 
the subsequent sounding resolutions, and 
buatling debates of the Chambera, as empty 
Jioiae. unsupported J>y the state of the na- 
tional resoMrces. 

After this debate oq the state of the 
means of defence^ there followed one 
scarce leas storiny, in the House of Peers, 
upon the reading of the Act of Abdication. 
Xueien Buonapiule took up the question of 
4he succeaaion, and insisted upon the in- 



stant recognition of his nephew, according 
the ruTea of the constitution. The 



to 



Count de Ponteconlant interrupted the ora- 
tor, demanded by what right Lucien, an 
Italian prince, and an alien, preaumod to 
'umA a sovereign to the French empire, 
where he himself had not even the privi- 
le^'of a denisenT To thia objection,— 
•* Jtimnge obs certainly, coming Aom lips 



which had sworn Ihith hot twsBi^-two dnya 
before to a constitution, recognixing Lncioa 
not only as a denizen, but aa one of tlM 
blood-roval of France,— the prince anawer- 
ed that be waa a Frenchman by hia senti* 
ments, and by virtue of the lawa. Ponte- 
conlant then objected to accept as sove- 
reign a child reaiding in a different king- 
dom ; and La Bedoyere, obaervingthe hesi- 
tation of the aasembly, started up, and de* 
meaniuff hlmaelf with fury, exhibited the 
aame blind and devoted attachment to Nn- 
poleon, which had prompted hia to show 
the example of defection at Grenoble. 

** The Emperor," he said, '* had abdicat- 
ed aolely in behalf of hia son. His resigna- 
tion was null, if his son was not instantly 
proclaimed. And who were they who op- 
posed this generous resolution f Those 
whose voices had been alwaya at the 1 



reisn'a devotion while in prosperity : whe 
haa fled from him in adversity, and whe 
were already haatening to receive tlie yoke 
of foreigners. Yes," continued this impet» 
nous ^oung man, aiding his speech with the 
most violent gestures, and overpowering, 
by the loudness of his tone, the murmurs 
of the assembly, " if you refuse to acknowl- 
edge the Imperial prince, 1 declare that 
Napoleon must again draw his sword- 
must sgain abed blood. At the head of the 
brave Frenchmen who have bled in hia 
cause, we will rally around him ; and wo te 
the base generala who are perhaps eve« 
now meditating new treasons ! I demand 
that they be impeached, and punished at 
deserters of tlie national atandard— that 
their names be given to infamy, their hous- 
es rased, their families proscribed and eill* 
ed. We will endure no traitors amongst us. 
Napoleon, in resigning his power to save 
the nation, has done bis duty to himself, 
bnt the nation ia not worthy of him, aince 
she has a second time compelled him te 
abdicate ; she who vowed to abide by him 
in prosperity and reverses." The ravings 
of this daring enthusiast, who was, in fact» 
giving languaffe to the reelings of a great 
part of the French army, were at length 
drowned in a general cry of order. " Yoa 
forget yourself," exclaimed Massena*— 
" You lielieve yourself still in the eorp§ ds 
gard;** said Lameth, La Bedoyere strove 
to go on, but was silenced by the general 
clamour, which at length put an end to thit 
scandalous acene. 

The Peers, like the deputiea of the Low- 
er Chamber, having eluded the expreas rec- 
ognition of Napoleon 11., the twoChambeis 
proceeded to name the membora of the 
Provisional Government. These were Cap> 
not, Fouch^, Caulaincourt, Grenier, and 
Quioette. In their proclamation, they stat- 
ed that Napoleon had resigned, and that his 
son had been preelettsca, (which, by the 
way, was not true ;) calling on the nation 
for exertions, sacrifices, and unanimity, and 
promising, if not an actually new constitu- 
tion, aa had been usual on such occasions, 
yet such a complete revision and repair m 
that which was now three weeks old, sn 
should make it in every respect as good as 
new 
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Thli addiwi had lilUe effect eitlier oa 
the troop* or the Fedentet, who^ like La 
Bedoyere, were of opinion that Napoleon's 
•bdientioo eoald only be received on hia 
own tenns. These men assembled in arm- 
ed parties, and paraded ander Buonaparte's 
windows, at the palace of Booibon-blTs^. 
Money and liquor were delivered to toem, 
which incaeased their cries of Vtoe Ffapo- 
Uan! Viv VEmpemw! They iosalted 
the National Guards, and aeemed disposed 
to attack the residence of Fouch^. On 
the other hand, the National Gaarda were 
30,000 men in number, disposed in fleneral 
to auppoit order, and many of them leaning 
to the aide of Louis XVIII. A moment of 
internal convulaion seemed ineviuble; for 
it was said, that if Napoleon H. was not 
instantly acknowledfed, Buonaparte would 
come down and dissolTc the Chamber with 
an armed force. 

On the meeting of the S4ch June, the im- 
portant question of succession was decided, 
or rather evaded, as followa: — Manuel, sen- 
erallpr understood to be the organ of Fon- 
«h6 w the House of RepresentatiTes, made 
n lon^ speech to show that there was no 
oceaaion for a formal recognition of the 
succession of Napoleon II., aince he was, 
by the terms of the constitution, already in 
posaession of the throne. When the orator 
Jiad given this deep reason that their Sove- 
reign should neither be acknowledged nor 
proclaimed, purely because he teas their 
Sovereiffn, all arose and ahouted Hve Ao- 
|N»lMm //. / But when there was a propo- 
aal to swear allegiance to the new Emperor, 
there waa a nneral cir of " No oatba ! No 
oaUis !" as if there existed a consciousness 
in the Chamber of having been too lavish 
of these ill-redeemed pledges, and a general 
disgust at commencing a new course of per- 
jury. 

. The Chamber of Representatives thus 
•ilenced, if they did not satisfy, the Imperi- 
alist party, by a sort of incidental and osten- 
sible acknowledgment of the young Napo- 
leon's right to the crown % while at the 
same time, by declaring the Provisional 
Qovemment to be a necessary guarantee 
for tlie liberties of the sul>ieet, they pre- 
vented the interference either of Napoleon 
himself, or any of hia friends, in the admin- 
istration of tae country. Yet, notwith- 
aUnding the simulaCed nature of their com- 
pliance with the especial condition of Na- 
poleon's resignation, the Chambers and 
Provieional Government were aa atrict in 
exacting flrom the abdicated Sovereim the 
terms of hia bargain, aa if they had paid 
him the atipulaled value in current, inatead 
of counterfeit coin. Thna they exacted 
from him a proclamation, addressed in his 
own came to the soldiers, in order to con- 
firm the (kct of his abdicate, which the 
troopa were unwilling to believe on any 
authority inferior to his own. In this 
address, there are, however, expressions, 
which show his sense of the compulsion 
with which he was treated. Afler aa ex- 
hortation to the soldiers to continue in 



their caraer of honour, and an aaaorance of 
Ihe iHinef which he ihonld always takt in 



their exploits, followa this p ^_ , 

you and I have been calumni^d. Men, 
very unfit to appreciate our labours, have 
aeen in the marks of attachment which you 
have given me, a seal of which I was the 
sole object. Let your future successes tell 
them, that it was the country, above all 
things, which vou served in obeying me$ 
and that, if I had any share in your affee- 
tions^ I owed it to my ardent love for 
France, our common mother." 

These expressions were highly disagree* 
able to the Chamber of RepresentaUves, 
who at the same time regaraed the pros* 
once of Napoleon in the capital as danger- 
ous to their own power, and to the pub* 
lie tranquillity. The suburbs, with their 
fierce inmates, continued to be agitated, 
and soldiers, the straggling relicta of th« 
field of Waterloo, were daily gathering un- 
der the walls of Paris^ fiirious at their re- 
cent defeat, and calling on their Emperor to 
lead them to vengeance. There seems to 
have been little to prevent Napoleon fVooi 
still placing himself at the bead of a small 
but formidable army. To remove him fVom 
this temptation, the Provisional Govern- 
ment required him to retire to the palsoe 
of Malmaison, near St. Germains. ao long 
the favourite abode of the discarded Jose- 
phine. Napoleon had not been within ita 
walls a single day, before, surrounded by 
Fooch^s police, he found that he, who, aot 
a month aiace, had disposed of the fate of 
myriads, was no longer the free master of 
his own actiona. He was watched and 
controlled, though without the use of aet^r 
al force, and now, for the first time, ftlt 
what it was to lose that free agency, of 
which his despotism had for ao many TMi* 
deprived ao large a portion of mankind. 
Yet he seemed to submit to his fate with 
indifference, or only expreeaed impatience 
when beset by his personal creditors, who, 
understanding that he was not likely to 
remain long in France, attempted to extort 
fW>m him a settlement of their elaima. 
Thia petty peraecution was given way to by 
the government, aa one of several expedi- 
e Ota to abridge his residence In France t 
and they had the meaaj of using force, u 
all should fail. 

Short aa waa the tioie he lingered at 
Malmaison, incredible as It may be tho^gb^ 
Napoleon was almoat forgottea in Pari*. 
" No one," aays a well-informed author, 
living in that city during the crisis, " exr 
cept the immediate frieada of govorament, 
pretenda to know whether he is still aft 
Melmaisoo^ or seems to think it a qnestipn 
of importaace to ask. On Saturday laa^ 
Count M— — wif hioi there : he waa iraa^ 
quil. bat quite lost. His friends now pre-- 
'tend, that, aince hia return from Glba^ he 
has never been quite the man he was.'** 
There was, howeier, a reaeon for hia pro- 
tracting hie reaideoce at Malmaieoo, mon 
honourable than mere homaft reluctaftoe to 
submit to inevitable calamity. 

The English aad Pruaaiaa foreea weif 
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sew approteMag Pwrl* hj rapid mtfchei ; 
vf^ry town falling before tbein which could 
have been reckoned upon aa a bar to their 
progr«as. When Paris was again to be girt 
nmnd with hoatile armies, honoarabie as 
well aa political feelings might lead Napo- 
leon to hope that the RepresentatiTes might 
be Inclined to wave all personal aaimoaity, 
and, hannff^ reconrae to his extraordinnr^ 
ttients and bis influence over the minds of 
the army and federates, by which alone the 
capital eoold be defended, might permit 
faim once more to assume the sword for 
protection of Paris. He offered to com- 
mand the army aa general in chief, in be- 
half of his son. He offered to take sbere 
in the defence, as an ordinary eititen. 
But the internal discord had gone too far. 
The popular partj which then prevailed, 
aaw more danger in the success of Napole-* 
on, than in the superiority of the allies. 
The litter they hoped to conciliate by trea- 
ty. Thev doobted, with good reason, the 
power of resisting them by force | and if 
•nch resistance was or confd be maintained 
by Napoleon, they feared his supremacy, in 
a military command, at least aa much as 
tbe predominance of the allies. His ser- 
irices were therefore declined by them. 

Like skilAil anglers, the ProTisional Got- 
•mraent had been giadually drawing their 
acts around Napoleon, and it was mow time, 
as they thought, to dras him upon the shal- 
lows. The/ proceedea to place him under 
a sort of arreat, by directing General Beker, 
an officer with wh6m Napoleon had been on 
IvAlfferent terms, to watch over, and if ne- 
cessary to restrain his movements in such 
a manner, that it should be impossible for 
him to make his escape, and to use meas- 
les to induce him to leave Malmaison for 
Kochefbrt, where the meana were provided 
Ibr bis departure oat of Ftanee. Ordera 
were at the same time given for two frig- 
ates to transport him to the United States 
of America ; and the aurenlfanec of Gen- 
eral Beker and the police was to continue 
until the late Emperor was on board the 
ve s s e ls. This order was qualified by dirao- 
tioas that all possible care should be taken 
le ensure the safety of Napoleon'a person. 
A corresponding order was transmitted by 
Davoust, who, giving wav to one of those 
•<^iivocal bursts of feeling, by which men 
compromise a conflict between their sen- 
ttm^nts and their duty or their interest, 
vefused to sign it himself, but ordered his 
■ecMtary to do so, which, aa he observed, 
would be quite the same.* 

Napoleon submitted to his destiny with 
resignation and dignity. Ho received Gen- 
eral Beker with ease, and even cheerfel- 
neas ; and the latter, with feelinga which 
did him honour, felt the task committed to 
liim the more painful, that he had experi- 
•aced the personal enmity of the individual 
who was now intrusted to his custody. 
About forty peraons, of different ranks and 
degrees, honourably dedicated their servi- 
CM to the adveiaity of the Emperor, whom 
«ey had nerved in prosperity. 

•^Omas' AmraaVrlto. ««l. I. p. l.pp. Baod 
Mf BisCs* 



Yet, amid all these preparations for depart- 
ure, a longing hope remained that his exile 
mij^t be dispensed with. He heard Che die- 
tant cannonade aa a war-horae bean tbe 
tnimpet. Again he offered his services to 
march against Blucher aa a aimple vohin* 
teer, underiaking that, when he had repula* 
ed tbe invaders, he would then proceed on 
hia journey of expatriation. He had seek 
hopes of his reqikest being granted, as to 
have his horses brought out aad in leadineae 
to join the army. But the Provistenal Gor« 
emment anew declined an o6br, the jtc- 
oeptance of which would indeed have ruin- 
ed all hopes of treating with the allien. 
Fottch^, on hearing Napoleon's proposal, ie 
said to have exclaimed, " Is he langhing at 
ua !" Indeed his joining tbe troops would 
have soon made him master of the destiny 
ol the Provisional Government, whatever 
might have been the final resulL 

On the {9di of June, Nuwieon departed 
fVom Malmaison \ on the 3d of July be ar» 
rived at Rochefort. General Beker aocom- 
panied him, nor does his journey seem to 
have been marked by any circomstancM 
worthy of remark. Wherever^ he came, 
die troops received him with acclamation : 
the citixens respected tbe misfortunes of 
one who had been wellnigh master of the 
world, and were silent where tbey could 
not applaud. 

Tbua the reign of the Emperor Napoleon 
was completely ended. Bet before advert* 
ing to hia feture fete, we mast complete, in 
few words, the consequences of bis abdi* 
catii^a, and offer some remarks on the crr- 
cumstaaees by which it was extorted sod 
enforced. 

The Proviaional Govemmeait had sent 
ceannissioners to the Duke of Wellington, 
to requeat paesports for Napoleon to the 
States of America. The Duae had no in- 
structions from his government to grant 
them. The Pruasiaa and Engliah generals 
alike declined all overtarea made for the 
establishment, or ncknowledg|ment, either 
of the present Provisional administration, or 
any plan which they endeavoured to sug- 
gest, short of the restoration of the Bour* 
bona to the seat of government. The Pro- 
viaional Commissioners endeavouf^, with 
aa little sucoess, to awaken the spirit of na- 
tional defence. They had lost tbe road to 
the soldiers' hearts. The thoughts of pat- 
riotism had in the army become indissolu- 
biy united with the person and the qaalittra 
of Napoleon. It was in vain that deputies, 
with scarfs, and proclamationa of puUie 
right, and invocation of the ancient wateh- 
worda of the Revolution, endeavoured to 
awaken the spirit of 1794. The soldietm 
and federatea answered sullenly. "Why 
should we fight anv more 1 we have no 
longer an Emperor.'' 

Meanwhile, the Royalist party assumed 
courage, and ahowed tnemselves in anna in 
several of the departments, directed the 
public opinion in many others, and gained 
great accessions from the Constitutional- 
isU. Indeed, if any of the latter still con- 
tinued to dread the reatoration of the Bour- 
be«s, it waa partly feom the fear of leaetleb 
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«wl fetaliation on the tide of Ore racectsfUl 
RojalistSy «Bd partly beoauM it was appro- 
Innded that tne late eventa might have 
made oa the mind of Looia an impression 
nnfaTourable to constitutional limitations, 
a disgust to those by whom they were re- 
eommeoded and supported , and a propen- 
•ity to resume the arbitrary measures by 
which bis ancestoia had ^▼erned their 
kin^om. Those who nourished those ap- 
pcebensiona eould not but allow, that tbe^ 
were founded in the fickleness and ingrati- 
tude of the people themseWes, who bad 
shown themselves unworthy of, and easily 
induced to conspire against, the mild and 
easy rule of a limited monarchy. But they 
involved, nevertheless, tremendous coose- 
quehces, if the King should bo disposed to 
act upon rigorous and vindictive prmciplea ; 
and It was each an apprehension on the 
part of some, joined to the fears of otb- 
era for personal consequences, the soUen 
ahame of a third party, and the hatred of 
the army to the princes whom they had be- 
*trayed, which procured for the Provisional 
Government a ahow of obedience. 

It was thus that the Chamben continued 
their resistance to receiving their legitimate 
monarch, thocgh unable to excite any en- 
thusiasm save tnat expressed in the momen- 
tary exploaioDS discharged within their own 



place of meetinff, which gratified no can, 
and heated no brains, but their own. In 
the meanwhile, the armies of Soult and 
Grouchy were driven under the walla of 
Pahs, where they were speedily followed 
by the Elnglish and the Prussians. The nat- 
ural gallantry of the Frsnch then dictated 
a resistaoee, which was honourable to their 
arms, though totally uaaucceasfut The al- 
lies, instead of renewing the doubtAil at- 
tack on Montmartre, croned the Seine, and 
attacked Paris on the undefended side. 
There was no^ as in 1814, a hostile arnty 
'to endanger the eomnmnicataons on their 
rear. The French, however, showed great 
bravery, both b^^n attempt to defend Ver- 
aailles, and in a eeup-ilc-nMrfn of General 
Excelmans, by which he attempted to re- 
cover that town. But at length, in conse- 
quence of the result of a council of war 
held in Paris, oa the night betwixt the 2d 
and 3d of July, an armistice was conclud- 
ed, by which the capital was surrendered 
to the allies, and the French army was 
drawn ofi* behind the Loire. 

The allies suspended their opentioae un- 
til the French troope should be brought to 
submit to their destined movement in re- 
treat, anaiast which thev struggled with 
vain enUiusiaam. PermitUn|[ their violence 
to suuside, they delayed their own oceopa^ 
tion of Paris until the 7tb of July, when it 
had been completely evaeuated. The Brit- 
ish and Prussians then took militaryposses- 
aion in a manner strictly regular, but arguing 
a different state of feelings on both parts, 
from the joyous prooeasioa of the allies along 
the boulevards in 1814. The Provision- 
al Goveroment eontioued their eittings, 
thottflfa Fooch^^ the ohief among them, 
had been long lotrisuing, (and ever ainee 
the hatOe «f Waterioo, with apparent sin- 



cerity,) for the second restoration of th# 
Bourbon family, on such terms as ahouI4 
secure the liberties of France. They ie» 
ceived on tlie 6th of July the final resolu- 
tion of the allied sovereigns, that ihey con- 
sidered all authoritv emanating from the 
usurped power of Kapoleon Buonaparte an 
null, and of no effect ; and that Louie 
XVIII., who waa presently at Saint Denis, 
would on the next day, or i^y aO^r at far* 
theat, enter hia capita^ and resume his rejal 
authority. 

On the 7lh of July, the Provisional Com* 
mission dissolved itself. The Chamber of 
Peera, when they i\eard the art of surren- 
der, disperaed in silence J but that of the 
Representativea continued to sit, vote, and 
debate, fbr several houra. The preridont 
then prorogued the meeting till eight t}i« 
next morning, in defiance of the cries of 
several roemoera, who called on him to 
maintain the literal i>ermanence of the sit- 
ting. The next morning, the membera who 
attended fr.und the hall sentinelled by tlie 
National Guard, who refused them admit- 
tance, and heard the exclamations and oom- 
S'ainU of the deputies with p;reat disregard, 
ay, the disappointed and indignant legis* 
laton were subjected to the ridicule of the 
idle spectatora, who accompanied the ar- 
rival and retreat of each individual with 
laughter and acclamation, loud in propor- 
tion to the apparent excess of his mortifi- . 



On the 8th of July, Lottis le-entered hia 
capital, attended by a very large body of 
the National Guards and Royal Volunteers, 
as. well as by his household troope. In the 
rear of these soliUen came a numerous 
etat-major, amons whom were distinguish- 
ed the Mattschals Victor, MamMiat, Mac- . 
donald, Oudinot, Gouvion St. Cyr, Moocoy, 
and Lefebvro. An imnaense concourse or 
eittsens received, with fteclamatiops, the 
legitimate monarch } and the females were 
observed to be particolariy eager m their 
expresaions of joy. Thue waa Louis again 
installed in the palace ef hie ancestora, 
over which the white beoner once mora 
lloated. Here, therefore, ended- thai short 
space, filled with ao much that is wonder- 
ful, that period of an Hundred Days, in 
which the events of a eentwy seem to be 
contained. Before we proceed with th« 
narrative, which must in future be |he histo- 
ry of an individual, it may not be improper 
to east a look bac^ upon the eventa com- 
prised within that penod, and offer a few 
remarka on their political nature and ten- 
dency. 

It is unneeeesaiy (• remind the reader, 
that Igapoleon's elevation to the throne wae 
the combined work of two factions. Oou 
comprehended the army, who desired the 
recovery of their own nenoor, sullied by 
recent defeatr, and the restoration of the 
Emperor to their head, that he mi|^t save 
them from being disbanded, and lead them 
to new victories. The other party waa thail 
which not only^deaired that the kingdom 
should poasess a lacne ahara of p raetical 
rreedom, but felt interested that the doc- 
trines of the BnvDlutian shmiM be reeog. 
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luied, and particuUriy that which was held 
to entitle the people, or tboee who mi^ht 
coatrive to'astame the right of repreaenUn^ 
them, to alter the conatiuiUon of the gov- 
ttrnment at pleaaure, and to be, as was said 
of the greet Earl of >yvwick, tlie aetter 
vp and puller down of Kings. This partj. 
availing themselves of some real errors or 
the reigning familj. imagining more, and 
•aciting a cload of dark suspicions^ had in- 
stigated a general feeling of dissalisfaction 
against the Bourbons. But though they 
nrohsbly might hare bad recourse to vio- 
fence, nothing appears less probable than 
their success in totally overturning royalty, 
had they been nnsnpported by the soldiers. 
Ttw army, which rose so readily at Bnon- 
apaite*s summons, had no community of 
feeling with the Jacobins, ss th«y were call- 
Ad; and but for his arrival upon the scene, 
would have acted, there can be litUe doubt, 
at the command of the Mareschals, who 
^ were almost all atuched ta the royal fami- 
ly. It was, therefore, the attachment of 
the army to their ancient commander which 
gave success to the joint enterprise, which 
the Jscobinical party alone would have at- 
tempted in vain. 

Tne RepaUican, or Jacobin party, closed 
with their powerful sUy : their leaders ac- 
cepted titles at his hands; undertook oifi- 
CCS, and became members of a Chamber of 
Peers and of Repfvtseirtatives,. summoned 
by his anthority. They acknowledged him 
aa tiieir Emperor $ received as his boon a 
new constitution ; and swore in the face of 
«U France the oath of fealiy to it, and to 
him as their sovereign. On such terms the 
Emperor and his LegisUtive Body parted 
on tne 7th of June. Suspicion there exist- 
ed between them certainly, hot in all oat- 
ward appearance, he departed a contented 
Srittoo nrom a contented people. Eleven 
aya brought the battle of Waterloo, with 
all ito conaequenoes. Policy of a aouod 
and rational aort ahoold have induced the 
Chambers to stend by the Emperor whom 
they had made, te arm him with the power 
which the occasion required, and avail 
fhemselvev of his extraordinary military 
talent, to try sojie chance of arresting the 
Invaders in their progress. Even shame 
mi^ht have prevented them from lending 
their ahoulders, to overthrow the tottering 
throne l^efore which they had ao lately 
itoeeled. They determined otherwise. The 
instant he became anfortanate, Napoleon 
ceasea to be their Elmperor, the- source of 
their power and authonty. They could see 
nothing in him but the hurt deer, who is to 
be batted from the herd ; the Jonas in the 
'Vessel, who is to be flung overboard. JVhen 
Napoleon, therefore, talked to them of men 
and arms, they answered him, with " equali- 
ty and the righto of man ;" every chance 
taf jedeeming the eonseqaences of Water- 
too was lost, and the Emperor of their 
ehoice, if not ostensibly, was in effect at 
leaat arrested, and sent to the sea-coast, 
like a felon for deportetion. Their eoodnet, 
however, went cleat ly to show, that Napo- 
leon was not the free ehoice of the French 
-people, and eapeeially that he waa not the 



choice of those who termed tfaemselvee 
exclusively the friends of freedom. 

Having thus shown howeasilv tliey could 
get rid or the monarch who had called them 
into political existence, the Chambers ap- 
plied to the allies, inviting them to give 
their concurreoce to the election of anoth- 
er sovereign and assist them to buiN anoth- 
er^rone on tlie ouicksand which had just 
swallowed that or Napoleon, la one re% 
spect they Were not unressoosbly tenacious. 
They cared little who the sovereign should 
be, whether Orleans or Orange, tlie English- 
man Wellington or the Cossack Piatoff, 
providing only he shonld derive no ri^ht 
from soy one but themselves; and that 
they should be st libertv to recall that right 
when it might please tiiem to do so. And 
there can be little doubt, that any new sove- 
reign snd consti*utton which could have 
been made by the assistance of such men, 
would have again occasioned the com- 
mencement of the wild dance of i a volution, 
till, like so many mad Dervises, dissv with 
the whirl, the French nation would onclT 
more have sunk to rest under the iron sway 
of despotism. 

The allied sovereigns viewed thesepropo- 
sals with an evil eye, both in respect to their 
natore, and to those by whom they were 
proposed. Of the snthorities, the most pru- 
dent was the Dnke of Otranto, and he had 
been Fooch^ of Nantes. Camot's name 
was to be foond at all the bloody reicripta 
of Robespierre, in which the conscience 
of the old decemvir and young count had 
never found anything to boggle at. There 
were many others, distinguished in the Rev- 
olutionary days. The language which they 
held was already assuming m cant o. de- 
mocracy, and tfcoogh there was among thvv 
a large proportion ef good and able men, it 
was not to be forgotten hew many of such 
existed in the first Assembly, for ne pur- 
pose but to seal the moderation and ration- 
ality of their political opinions with their 
blood. It was a matter of hnperious neces- 
sity to avoid whatever might give occasion 
to renew those scenes or shameful recol- 
lections, and the Severe igna aaw a guaran- 
tee agalnat their return, in insisting that 
Loois XVIIl. shovM remount the throne as 
ito legitimate owner. 

The right of legitimacy, or the right of 
seecession, a regulation adopted into the 
common law of most monarchical constitu- 
tions, is borrowed from the analog of pri- 
vate life, where the eldest son becomes 
naturally the heed and protector of the fam- 
ily upoonhe decease of the father. While 
states, indeed, are small, before laws are 
settled, and when much depends on the 
personal ability and talenta of the monarch, 
the power, which, for aught we know, may 
exist among the abstract rights of man, of 
choosing each chief msgistrate after the 
desth or his predecessor, or perhaps more 
frequently, nsay be exerciseJ without much 
inoonvenlenoe. But as states become ex- 
tended, and their canstitutions eircumscriU 
ed and boeoded Igr Uws, which leave lose 
scope and less necessity for the exercise 
of the- sovereign's magisteTial functioM* 
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BMB beeoma g^ad to ezeliaoge the lioen- 
lioiM privilege of » Tuleriu coaroultai, ot 
ft Polish diet, for the principle of legitioM- 
cy ; because the chance of a herediUgr sac- 
eeaaor's proviog adeqaate to the duties of 
his situation, is at least equal to thM of a 
popular election lighting upon a worthy 
candidate ; and because, in the forn»er case, 
the nation is spared the conmlsions occa- 
sioned by preTtons competition and solica- 
tatioui^ ana succeeding oeart^bumings^ fac- 
tions, civil war, and rain, nniformiy found 
•t last to attend electiTo. monarchies. 

The docuine of legitimacv is peculiarly 
valusble in a limited monarcny, because it 
affords a degree of stability otherwise nnat^ 
tainable. The principle of hereditsry mon- 
arch/, joined to that which declares that 
the King can do no wrong, provides for the 
permanence of the esecutive crivemment. 
and represses that ambition which would 
animate so many boeoms,were there a pros- 
pect of the suprraie swaV becoming vacant, 
or subject to election from time to time. 
The King's ministen, on the other hand, 
being respooaible for his actions, remain a 
ehecK, for their own sakes. upon the eier- 
eise of his power j and thus provision is 
made for the correction of all ordinary evils 
of administrBtion, since to use an espres- 
■ive though vulgar simi!e, it is better u> rec- 
tify any occasional deviation from the reg- 
ular course br chan^ng the driver, than by 
overturning tne carnage. 

Such is the principle of legitimacy, which 
wu invoked by Louis XVIII., and recog- 
■iied by the alFied sovereigns. But it must 
not be confounded with the slavish doc- 
trine, that the riflht thus vested is by divine 
origin indefeasiDle. The heir-at-law in 
private life may dissipate by his folly or 
forfeit by fais crimesj ' ' ^ 

the law conveys to I 
monarch may most ., . 

parting ftom the principles of the constitn< 
lion under which bo is called to reign, for^ 
fbit for himself, and for his heirs, if the le- 
gislature shsU judge it proper, that crown 
which the principle of legitimacy bestowed 
on him ss his birth-right. The penalty of 
forfeiture is an extreme case, provided, not 
in virtue of the constitution, which recog- 
p MS no possible delinquency in the sover- 
eign, but because the constitution has been 
ntucked and infringed upon by the mon- 
arch, and therefore csa no looser be per- 
mitted to afford him shelter. The crimes 
by which this high punishment is justly in- 
cuned, must therefore be of an eitraofdi- 
nsry nature, and beyond the reach of those 
correctives for which the constitution pro- 
Tides, by the punishment of ministers and 
counsellors. The constitutional buckler 
of impeccability covers the monarch (per- 
sonally) for all blameworthy use of his 
power, providing it is eiercised within the 
limits of the constitution ; it is when he 
stirs beyond it, and not sooner, that it affords 
BO defenee for the boeom of a tyrant. A 
King of Britain for example, may wage a 
fash war, or make a diimeefVil peace, in 
the lawfol, though injudicious and blame- 
worthy, exoreiae of the power veated in him 



by the conatitution. His advilMnr, not he 
himself, shall be called, in such a ease, to 
their responsibility. But if, like James II., 
the Sovereign infringes upon, or endeavoum 
to destroy, Uie constitution itself, it is thes 
that resistance becomes lawful and hooour^ 
able, and the King is joatly held to have for* 
feitedthe right which descended te him 
from hia forefathers, by his attempt to en- 
croach on the rights of the subjects. 

The principles of hereditary monarchy, 
of the inviolability of the person of the 
King, and of the responsibility of minis- 
ters, were recognised J>y the constitution- 
al charter of France. Louis XVIII. was, 
therefore, during the year previous to Buon*- 
aparte's return, the lawful sovereign of 
France, and it remains to be shown by what 
act of treason to the constitution he had for- 
feited his right of legitimacy. If the reader 
will turn back to chap. 41 Vol. II., (and 
wc are not conscioua of having apared the 
conduct of the Bourbons,) he will probably 
be of opinion with us, that the errors of 
the restored King's government were not 
onljr fewer than might have been expected 
in circumstances so new and difficult, but 
were of such a nature ss an honest, well- 
meaning, and upright Opoosition would soon 
have checked ; he will nnd that not one oi 
them could be personally attributed to Lou« 
is XVIII., and that, far from having incur- 
red the forfeiture of his legitimste rights, 
he had, during these few months* laid a 
strong claim to the love, veneration, and 
gratitude of his subjects. He had fallen a 
sacrifice, in some degree, to the humour* 
and rashness of persons connocted with hia 
family and household— etill more to cause- 
less jealousies eni unproved doubts, tho 
water-colours which insurrection never 
lacks to paint her cause with ; to the fickle^ 
ness of the French people, who becamo 
tired of hia simple, orderiy, and poaoefoi 

remment s but above all, to the dissatio- 
_ jtion of a licentious and licensdd soldiery, 
and of clubs of moody banditti, panting 
for a time of pell-mell havoc aod'confb- 
sion. The forcible expulsion of Looin 
XVIII., arising from such iaotives, could 
not break the Miemn compeci entered into 
by France with all Europe, when she re- 
ceived her legitimate meoweh from the 
hand of her clement conooerors, and with 
him, and for his sake, obtained aueh condi- 
tions of peace as she was in no condition to 
demand, and would never othervriae havo 
been granted. The Kinn'a misfortune, ae 
it arose from no fault of bis own, eould in- 
fer no forfeiture of hie vested right. En- 
rope, the virtual guarantee of the treaty of 
Paris, hsd also a Stie, leadin^r back the law- 
ful King in her armed and victorious hand, 
to roquire of France his reinstatement in 
his rights $ and the termination which ahe 
thuB offeied to the war was aa joat and 
equitable, as the conduct of the Sovereigao 



uriuff this brief campaign 1 

urslMe and successfol. 
To these argumeati, an unprejudiced eyo 
could scarcely see any anower $ yet the pop- 
ular par^r endeavoured to found a pleailinf 
agatnsttbe aeeond reatoration of Loaia, up- 
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m Um DeelantioB of tiM tlllM. Thk man 
iliMto liad aaiKMnced, tliey nid, that the 
mirpoM of the war wts directed egKuiet 
BamuqMTte pereonalljr, end that it was the 
pofipoae of toe Allied Sovereigna, when he 
ahould be dethroned, to leare the French 
the ftee eierciae of cooice respecting their 
owta internal government. I'fae Prince Re- 
fa&t'a declaration, in particnlar, waa refer- 
red to, aa annooncinff tha^tbe treaty of Vi- 
enna, which reaolved on the dethronement 
of Napoleon, ahonld not bind the Britiah 
goTomnient to inaiat upon the reatoration 
of the Bourbon family aa an indiapenaable 
eondition of peace. Tboee who nrged thii 
ohyection did not, or wonld not, consider 
the nature of the treaty which this explaa*> 
atory danae refeited to. That treaty of 
Vienna had for ita expreea object the rea- 
toration of Lonla XVllI., and the Prince 
Regent adhered to it with the aame pnrpose' 
of making OTory exertion for bringing aoont 



tnat event. 



s restrictive claaae waj on- 



ly introdaced, because his Royal Highness 
clid not intend to bind himself to make that 
reatoration «Ioim the cause of continning 
the war to extremity. Many things might 
have happened to render an abaolote en- 

egement of this natore highly inexpedient : 
t since none of these did happen, and 
since the re-eatablishment of the throne of 
the BoariMns wos, in consoqoenc3 of the 
victory of Waterioo, a measure which could 
be eaailv accomplished, it necessarily fol- 
lowed tliat U was to be aecompliabffd ac- 
cording to the tenor of the treaty of Vienna. 

But, even had the Sovereigns positivelv 
announced in their manifestos, that the will 
of- the French people should be consulted 
otclnsively, what tight had the Legislative 
Body, sseembted by Buonaparte, to assume 
Che ohareeter of the French people t They 
had neither weight nor influence with any 
Iparty fai the sUte, exeeptby the momentary 
p oases s ion of annnthority . which waa hardly 
acknowledged on any aide. The fact, that 
Napoleon's power had eeased to exist, did 
not legitimate thorn. On the contrary, 
Bowing front hit commlasioo, it must be 
held as having fUbn with his aolhority. 
Thet were either the Chambers summoned 
bf Napoleon, and bound to him aa far as 
tiaths and |»rofnsiona could bind them, or 
they were a body without any pretonAon 
whauvtr to a political character. 

La Fmtte, indeed, contended IhatJthe 
pneent Repmsentativea of France stood in 
the Mime situaUon as the Convention Par- 
htmOBtt of England, and the army encamp- 
-od in Hoonalow-beath, at the time of the 
English Revolution. To have rendered 
tbia parallel apt^ it reared all the poco- 
ilar circnmstaacta of iuatice which attend- 
Od the great event of 168a The French 
obould have been able to vindicate the rea- 
■011 of their proeeedinga by the agwressiona 
of their exiled Monarch, and by the will 
«fthO nation generally, nay, almost unani- 
mously, expressed in consequence thereof. 
But the Bngliah history did afford one ex- 
imple of an aaaembly, exactly resembling 
tfieir own, in ibseoce of right, and exober- 
ttooof pretenaioB ; and that precedent ex- 



isted when the Rump FarlinneBtooiltrived 
*jo abuflie the cards out of the hands of 
Richard Cromwell, aa the Provisional Com* 
miesionen at Paris were endeavouring by 
legerdemain to convey the authority from 
Napoleon H. This Romp Pariiament also 
sat for a little time sa a government, and 
endeavoured to settle the constitution upon 
their own plan, in despite of tlie whole pee* 
pie of England, who were longing for the 
restontion of their lawful Monarch; aa 
apeedily waa ahown to be the case, when 
Monk, with an armed force, appeared to 
protect them in the declaration ot their real 
sentiments. This waa the most eiact par* 
ailel aflbrded by English history to the sit* 
nation of the Provisional Commissioners of 
France ; and both they and the Rump Par* 
liament, being equally intrusive occupants 
of the suoreme authority, were alike de* 
prived of it by the return of the legitimate 
monarch. 

While the allied powera were thna desir- 
ous that the King of France ahould obtain 
possession of n throne which he had never 
forfeited, thev, and t^land in particoLir, 
saw at ence the justice and the policy of 
securing to France every accession of weli- 
regnlated freedom, which ahe had obtained 
by and through the Revohrt!on, as well ae 
such additional imptrovemenis upon her 
constitution as experience had ahown to bo 
desirable. Theae were pointed not and 
stipulated for by the celebrated Foech^^ 
who, on this occasion, did marh service to 
his country. Yet he stnignled hard, that 
while the King ackaowleS^d, which ho 
waa ready to do, the aeveral advantagee, 
both in point of public (beling and puulio 
advantage, which France hnd derived from 
the Revolution, the Sovereign ahould aaako 
some steps to acknowledge the Revolution 
itoelf. lie eontended for the three-colour^ 
ed bfluinera being adopted, sa a matter of 
the last importance ]-*in that somewhat re- 



sembling the Areh-nend in the legends of 
necromancy, who, when the onhappy per^ 
sons with whom he deab decline to make 
over their aoula and bodtea according to hia 
firat reouest, is hnmUe rnough to ask and 
aocept toe most peUy secriiices-^the paring 
o^the naila, or a aing^e lock of hair, pro- 
viding It ia oflferad in aymbol of homage and 
devotion. But Louie XVIIL was not thee 
to be drawn into an incidental and eqoivo* 
oal homologaUeo, as civilians tenfl it, of all 
the wild work of a period so horrible, which 
mu?t have boOte by UnspUcalion napecieaof 
ratification even of this death of bis inno- 
cent and murdered brother. To preserve 
and cheriah the good which bed flowed from 
the Revolution, was a venr diflerent thins 
from a ratification of the Revolution itaelr. 
A tempest may cost rich treasures upon the 
bea<jh, n tornedo may olenr the air; but 
while these benefits are airiUbW prised and - 
enjoyed, it is surely not reouisite that, like * 
ignorant Indiana, we should worship the | 
wild sorie, and erect altnn to the howling 
of the wind. 

The King of FNnoe having steedily re- 
fused all propoeda which went to aaaiBn to 
the gorermoeiit an wthority fbunded on 
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he ReTolation. th« conrtitntion «f France 
t to be recoffniced u that of a hereditary 
mooarchv, limited by the Royal Charter, 
and by toe principlea of fireedom. It thai 
affordi to the other exiatmg mooarcfaiee of 
Eorope a guarantee against audden and dan- 
gerous commotion; while in faroor of the 
subject, it extends all the necessary checks 
against arbitrary sway, and all the snitaMe 
provisions for ameliorating and extending 
the advantages of liberal institotions, as op- 
portunity shall offer, and the expanding Kgnt 
of information shall recommend. 



The allies, though their treatv 
lame nui 



, with 
France was not made in the same humour 
of romantic generosity which dictated that 
of 1814, insisted upon no articles which 
could be considered as dishonourable to that 
nation. The disjoining from her empire 
three or four border fortresses was stipu- 
lated, in order to render a rapid and favour- 
able invasion of Germany oi* the Nether- 
lands more difficult in future. LArge sums 
of money were also exacted in rteompense 
ef the heavy expenses of the allies ; but 
they were not beroad what the wealth of 
Franoe could reaaily discharge. A part of 
her fortresses were also detained by the 
allies as a species of pledge for the peacea- 
ble behaviour of the kingdom ; but these 
were to be restored ader a season, and the 
armies of Europe, which for a time re- 
mained within the French territories, were 
at the same period to be withdrawn. Fi- 
nally, that splendid Museum, which the 
right of conquest had collected by the strip- 
ping of so many states, was transferred by 
the same risht of conquest, not to those of 
the allies wao had great armies in the field, 
but to the poor and small states, who had 
rested their property to the French under 
the mfluence of terror, and received it back 
from the Confederates with wonder and 
gratitude. 

These circumstances were indeed gall- 
ing to France for the moment; but they 
wore the necessary consequence of the 



position in which, perhaps rather passively 
than actively, she had been placed by tho 
Revolution of the Hundred Days. All the 



propheciee which bad been circulated to 
animate the people against the allies, of 
their seeking selnsh and vindictive obiects, 
or endeavouring lo destroy the hign na- 
tional rank whico that fair kingdom ought 
to hold in Europe, were provM to be uu 
terly fallacious. Tlie conquered provinces, 
as they are called, the acquisitions of Louis 
XV., were not rent from the French em- 
oiro— their edoniee were left as at the 
peace of Paris. The Eagiish did not im- 
pose on them an unfavourable treaty of 
ooasmeree, which Napoleon affirmed was 
their dee|gn, and the omission to insist on 
which he afterwards considered as a culpa- 
ble neglect of British interests by the Eng- 
lish ministers. France was leift. as she 
•ttfht to be, altogether independent, and 
•pEndidly powerful. 

Neither wore the predictions co*iceming 
the atabilitT V the new RHral government 
*«H false than had been the vaticinations 
yae p e e ting the pnrpoees ef the allies. Num- 
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»hesM the dosmTall of the Benrw 

lynasty. It was with difieulty that the 
political augurs would allow that it might 
last as long ss the life of Louis XVIII. Ro 
now sleeps with his fathers 3 and his snc- 
oesner, generally beloved/or his courteous 
manners, and re^>ected for his integrity 
and honour, reigns over n free and flourish^ 



ing people. Time, that gnnd pacificator, 
i« daily abating the rancour oC par^, and 
removing from the scene thoso ofsll sides, 
who, unaccustomed to the geneal and im- 
partial exeroinB of the laws, were ready to 
improve 9verj advantage, and debate eve^ 
poliUcal question, sword in hand, or, as 
they themselves express it, par voie du 
fatL The guarantee for the |)ermanenco 
of their freedom, is the only subject on 
which reasonable Frenchmen of the pres- 
ent d«r are anxious.. We trust there is no. 
occasion for their soMcitude. Fatal indeed 
would be the advice which should induce 
the French sovemment to give the sliolit- 
est subject for just complaints. The ultra 
Royalist, the Jacobin nwagi, are gradually 
cooled by age, or fate has removed them 
from the scene. Those who succeed, hav- 
ing never seen the sword drawn, will be 
less apt to hurry into civil strife : and the 
able and well-intentioned on either side, 
while they find room in Uie Chambers for 
expressing their difference of opinion, will 
acquire the habit of enduring contradiction 
with candour and Bood humour, and be led 
to entertain the wholesome doubt, whether, 
in the imperfect state of the human intel- 
lect, it is possible for one class of statesmen 
to be absolutely and uniformly right, and 
their opponents, in all instances, decidedly 
wrong. The French will learta that It ts 
from fteedom of deb at e from an appeal ». 
not to the arms, but to the nndenrtanaings 
of the people—oy the collision of intellect, 
not the strife of brutal viotenee, that the 
political institutions of this innnions peo- 
ple are In ftiture to be improved. 

The aspirations of France after gloiy in 
the field, bsd been indulged, during the pe- 
riod of which we have treated, dreadftilly 
for other coontriea, and the requital to her^ 
self wss sufficiently fearfttl. A sentiment 
friendly to peace and good order has of late 
years distinguished even those two nations,, 
which, by a rash and wicked expression, 
have been sometlmee tensed natural ene- 
mies. The enlargsd ideas of commerce, aa 
they spread wider, and baoqme better un- 
derstood, will afford, perhaps, the strongeei 
and most irresistible motive for amicsMe 
intercourse,— that, namely, which arieee 
from mutual advantage; Ibr comaMreo 
keeps pace with civilisation, and a n^ea, 
as it becomes wealthy fh>m hs own iadas- 
try, acquires more and more a taste for the 
conveniences snd luxuries, which are the 
produce of the soil, or of the industnr, of 
other countries. Britain, of whom all that 
was selfish wss expected and nredieated by 
Napoleon and his friends — Britain, who 
was said to meditate enchaining Franee bf 
a commercial treaty, (which would Imvo 
niaed her own manuftctaresj has, Ik 
opening her ports to the mamdastuiaa eff' 
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bar naigfaboor, had tha hoooor to laad tha 
way in a naw and mora honoorabla apa- 
ciaa of traffici which has in aoma dagraa 
tha propartj aacribad by tha poat to Mar- 
cy,— 

It Uomth Ida who ffT«, tad liB who takM. 

To tha aya of a stranger^ tha nambar of 
naw bnUdioaa aitabliahad m Parit, and in- 
daad throughout Franca, are indications of 
capital and antarprisa, of a nature much 
mora tatitfactorT than tha iplandid but 
balf-finiihad public adificas, which Num- 
laon ao haitily undertook, and ao oflan left 
in an iaconplata itata. Tha general im- 
proTomant of ideas may be also distinctly 
ramarfcad, on comparing tha French people 



of 1816 and 18S6, and obaanring tha gradaal 
extinction of long-charisbed prejudicaa. and 
the ao less gradual iroproTement ana an- 
largament of ideas. This state of advance- 
meat cannot, indeed, be regular— it must 
hare its ebbs and flows. But on the whole, 
there saems more resson than at any former 
period of the world, for hoping that there 
will be a general peace of some lengthened 
endurance } and that Britain and Franca, 
in particular, will satisfy tbemselTes with 
enjoying in recollection the laurels each 
country has woo in tha field, and be eoa- 
tantad to strogsle for the palm of national 
aopariority by ue arts of peaceful and civ 
iltxad indust^. 



OHAP. Xi. 

iKsaosifioii ^ ik* BriiiMk Fli^ along the WetUm Cotui nf fVoncs, in order to frtotni 
BuonoparU^e Bteapt.—TVw BelUrophon appoinUd to the SUUion off Roclufori,^ 
Oritn under wkieh Captain Maitland aeUd.—Piant agUaUdfor Napoleon'e Eeeape, 
^-Cireumttancu which ehow that hie turrender, if maoe, co^dd not be a moOcr ^ 
duriee,~^Bo»ary and Lae Caeae open a Negotiation w%th Captain Maitland^—Ci^taim 
Mtdtland'i Account qf what paeeed at their Jnterviewe-^Lae Caeae' Account^ J%m 
two Statemente comparedf andprtferenee given to Captain Maitland*e.^Napoteom*e 
Letter to the Prince Regent^iie eurrendere himeelf on board the BeUerofikon, on 
IbthJul^.^HiB behaviottr during the paeeage.— Hie aniwU off Torbam^off /*%- 
9aoutk,~~Or€at emrioeity prevaiie among the Englieh People to eee him.—AUapproaeh 
to the Ship ProhibiUd.-^Fiwd determinaHon qf the Englieh Government that Buo- 
naparte mall be eent to St, Helena, communicated to him^Hie Proteet and Remofk- 



Our history ratama to its priacipsl object. 
Buonaparte arrived at Rochefort upon the 
Sd July t so short bad been the space be- 
tween tne bloody cast of the die at Water- 
loo, and his finding himself an exile. Yet 
avan this brief space of fifteen days had 
made his retreat oiificalt, if not impractica- 
ble. Maaas, indeed, were proWded for his 
transportation. The two French frigates, 
the Saala and tha Medusa, together with 
Iha Balladi^ra, a corvette, and the Eperrier, 
a laiga brig, waited Buonaparte's pres- 
aaca, and aitlera to sail for America from 
their station under the Isle d'Aix. But as 
Napoleon himself said shortly afterwards, 
wheraver there was water to swim a ship, 
. there he was sara to find the British flag. 
The news of the defeat at Waterloo had 
oaan tha aignal to the \dmiraltT to cover 
the weatem coast of France witn cruisers, 
ia ordar.to firavent the possibility of Napo- 
leon's -escaping by sea from any of the ports 
in that direction. Admiral Lord Keitn, an 
officer of great experience and activity, 
than commander-in-chief of the Channel 
fleet, had made a most judicious disposi- 
tion of the fleet under his command, by sta- 
tioning an inner line of cruisers, of various 
descriptions, off tha principal porU between 
Brest and Bayonne^ with an exterior line, 
aacessarily mora widely extended, betwixt 
Uahant and Cape Finisterre. The com- 
oanders of these vessels had the strictest 
Ofdara to auflbr no vessel to pass unexamin- 
ed. No less than thirty ships of different 
descriptions maintained this blockade. Ae- 
aaidiag to this arrangement, tha British 



1ine-of-battle ship, the Bellerophon, cruis- 
ed off Rochefort, with the occasional as- 
sistance of the Slaney, the Phffibe, and 
other small vessels, sometimes present, and 
sometimes detached, as the service might 
require. Captain Maitland, who command- 
ed the Bellerophon, is a man of high char- 
acter in his profitssion, of birth, of firmness 
of mind, ana of the most indisputable hon- 
our. It is necessary to mention these cir- 
cumstances, because the national character 
of England nenelf is deeply concerned and 
identified with that of Captain Maitland, ia 
the narrative which follows. 

The several orders under which this ofi- 
cer acted, expressed the utmost anxiety 
about intercepting Buonaparte's flight, and 
canvassed the different probabilities con- 
cerning its direction. His attention was at 
a later date particulariy directed to tha 
frigates in Aix Roads, and the report con- 
cerning their destination. Admiral Hol- 
ham writes to Captain Maitland, 8tb Jaly 
1815, the following order:— 

" The Lords Commissioners of die Ad- 
miralty having every reason to believe that 
Napoleon Buonaparte meditates his escape^ 
witn his family, from Franca to America, 
you are hereby required and directed, ia 
pursuance of orders from their Lordships 
signified to me by Admiral the Right Hon- 
ourtble Viseoant Keith, to keep Uie most 
vigilant lookout, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting him; and to make the strtcteaC 
search of any vessel yon may fklt in with ; 
sod if you should be so fortunate ss to In- 
tercept him, yon are to trsnsfer him and bis 
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fbnilj to the ahvf yon commaad, and, there 
keeping him io careful custody, return to 
the neerett port in Eoglaad (soin^ into 
Tofbav in preference to Plymouth) with all 
pOMible expedition ; and, on your arriTal, 
yon are not to permit any communication 
whatever with the fbore, except aa herein 
after directed } and you will be held retpon- 
aible for keeping the whole transaction a 
profoand aecret, until you receive their 
Lordahips' further orders. 

"In case you should arrive at a port 
where there is a ftag-offieer^you are to send 
to acquaint him with the circumstances, 
■tricUy charging the ofRcer, sent on shore 
with your letter, not to divulge its con- 
tents ; and if there should be no flag-officer 
at the port where you arrive, you are to 
•end one letter express to the Secretary of 
the Admiralty^ and another to Admiral 
Lord Keith, with strict injunctions of se- 
crecy to each officer who may be the bearer 
of them.'' 

We give these orders at full length, to 
show that they \e(i Captain Maitland no 
anthority to make conditions or stipulations 
of surrender, or to treat Napoleon other- 
wise than as an ordinal^ prisoner of war. 

Captain Maitland proceeded to exercise 
all the vigilance which an occasion so inte- 
resting demanded ; and it was soon evident, 
that toe presence of the Bellerophon was 
an absolute bar to Napoleon's escape by 
means of the frigates, unless it should be 
attempted by open force. In this latter 
esse, the British officer had formed his 
plan of bearing down upon and disablinff 
the one vessel, and throwing on board of 
her a hundred men selected for the pur- 
pose, while the BeIle*ophon ^t sail with 
all speed in pursuit of her consort, and thus 
made sure or both. He had also two small 
Teasels, the Slaney and Phmbe, which he 
could attach to the pursuit of the fri^te, so 
as at least to keep her in view. This plan 
miflht have failea by accident, bat it was so 
' iucTiciously laid as to have every chance of 
being successful j snd it seems that Napo- 
leon received no encouragement from the 
commanders of the frigates to try the event 
of a forcible escape. 

The scheme of a secret flight was next 
. meditoted. A chasse-mar^, a peculiar 
species of vessel, used only in the coassinff 
trsde, was to be fitted up and manned with 
young probatianeni of the navy, equivalent 
to oar midshipmen. This, it was thought, 
might elude the vigilance of such British 
oruisers as were in shore ; but then it must 
have been a suspicious object at sea, and 
the possibility or its being able to make the 
voyage to America, was considered as pre- 
earioos. A Danish corvette was next pur- 
chssedf and as, in leaving the harbour, it 
was certain she would be brought to and 
examined by the English, a place of con- 
■ cealment was contrived, being a cask sup- 
plied with air-tabes, to be stowed in the 
hold of the vessel, in which it was intended 
Napoleon should lie concealed. But the 
extreme rigour with which the search was 
likely to be prosecuted, and the corpulence 
eir Bamuperte, whieb would not permit him 



to remain long in a close or conatrained po- 
sition, made them lay aside this as well aa 
other hopeless contrivances. 

There were undoubtedly at this time 
many proposals made to the Ex-Emperor 
by the army, who, compelled to retreat 
behind the Loire, were atill animated by a 
thirst of reven^, and a sense of injured 
honour. There is no doubt that they would 
have received Napoleon with acclamation; 
but if he could not^ or would not, pursue a 
course so desperate in 1814, when be had 
still a considerable army, and a respectable 
extent of territory remaining, it must have 
seemed much more ineligible in 1815, when 
his numbers were so much more dispropc^- 
tioned than they had formerly been, and 
when him best ^nerals had embraced yie 



the Bourbons, or fled out of 
France. Napoleon's condition, had he eoD- 
braced this alternative, would have been 
that of the chief of a roving tribe of war- 
riors struggling for existence, with equal 
misery to themselves and the coontriee 
through which they wandered, until at 
length broken down and destroyed by supe- 
rior force. 

Rejecting this expedient, the only alter- 
native which remained was to surrender 
bis person, either to the allied powers ss a 
body, or to any one of them in particular. 
The former course would have been diffi- 
cult, unless Napoleon had adopted the idea 
of resorting to it earlier, which,' in the 
view of his escape by sea, he had omitted to 
do. Neither had he time to negotiate with 
any of the allied sovereigns, or of travelling 
back to Paris for the purpose, with any 
chance of personal safetv, for the Royalista 
were now everywhere, noldtng the ascen- 
dency, and more than one of iiis generals 
had been attacked and killed by them. 

He wss cooped up, therefore, in Roche- 
(brt, although the white flag was already 
^boot to be hoisted there, and the com- 
mandant respectfully hinted the necessity < 
of his departore. It must have been antici- 
pated by Napoleon, that he might be sooai 
deprived of the cover of the Mtteries of 
the Isle of Aix. The fact is, (though we 
believe not generally known,) that on thq. 
13th July, Lord Csstlereagh wrote to Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Hotham, commanding off 
Cape Finisterre, suggesting to him the pro- 
priety of attacking, with a part of his force, 
the two frigates in the roads of the Isle 
d'Aix, having first infbrmcd the command- 
ant that they did so in the capacity of allies 
of the King of France, and placing it upon 
his responsibility if he fired on them from 
Uie batteries. Napoleon could not indeed 
know for certain that such a plan was ac- 
tually in existence, and about to be at- 
tempted, but yet must have been aware of 
ita probability, when the Royalist party 
were becoming everywhere superior, and 
their emblems were assumed io the nei^- 
bonring town bf Rochelle. It is, thereforh , 
in vain to state Buonaparte's subseqoent 
conduct, as a voluntary confidence reposed 
by him in the honour of England. He was 
precisely in the condition of the command- 
ant of abeaieged town, who has the chpioe 
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N or •ae o w rt griny the rnka 
[either wm it open for him 
to oontendy tbet he aelected the British, oot 
of ell tiie other allied powert^ with whom 
to traat apon thii oceaatoo. Lthe the oom- 
naadaat m tiie eaie above aoppoaed, he 
waa onder the necessity of sttrrenderiag to 
those who were the Hnaiediate besiegers, 
and theiefore he was compelled to applj 
fbr teims of aafbtj to him who alone pos- 
sessed the direct power of giraotina it, that 
is, to Captaia Frederick Maitland^ of the 
Bellerepfaoii. 

JYapmeon opened a eommnmcaCion with 
this officer on the lOlh July, by two of 
his attendants, Oeneral Savaiy and Count 
Las Cases, nndef pretence of inqoirioff 
shoot a aafe-condoct ; a passport which 
Napoleon pretended to expect from Eng- 
land, and which, he said, had been promis- 
ed to him, without stating by whom. Un- 
der this round assertion^ for which there 
was not the slightest grounds. Bfeasri. SaTa- 
IT and Las Casas desired to know, whether 
Captaia Maitland would permit the frigates 
to sail with him ttninterrupted, or at least 
give bim leare to proceed m a neutral ves- 
sel. Captain Msidand, without hesitation, 
declared that he would not permit any 
armed ressel to put to sea from the port of 
Rochefort. " It was eoually out of his pow- 
er, " he stated, *' to allow the Emperor to 
proceed in a neutral Tessel, without the 
sanction of Admiral Hotham, his com- 
mandiiig oflicer." He offered to write to 
that officer, howerer, and the French sen- 
tlemen havrag assented, be wrote, in their 
presence, to Uie Admiral, announcing the 
communication he had received, and re- 
questing orders for his guidance. This 
was all out a prelude to the real subfeoi of 

Etiation. The Duke of Rovigo (davary) 
?ount l^ Cases remained two or three 
■ on board, and said all they could to 
impress Captoin Maitland with the idea, 
that Napoleon's retirement was a matter of 
dioice, not of compulsion, and that it was 
the interest of Britain to consent to bis 
foiM to America: a measure, they said, 
which was aolely oictoted to him by hn- 
auntljr, and a desire to save homan Mood. 
Csptaui Maitland asked the natural ques- 
tion^ which we give in his own words i 

** * Supposing the British government 
should be induced to grant a passport for 
B90aaparte')s going to America, what pledge 
could he give that lie would not return, and 
put Eo^and, as well as all Europe, to the 
lame expense of blood and treasure that 
has just been incurred f ' 
" uonaral Savaiy made the following re- 

gy :— ' When the Emperor first abdicated 
» throne of France, his removsl was 
brmight about by a faction, at the head of 
whiob waa Talleyrand, and t^e sense of the 
■allon was not consulted : but in the pres- 
eiti instance he has voluourily resigned 
Iho power. JTh'e influence he once had 
overtfie French people is past: a very con- 
aiderable change has taken place in their 
aentimenta towards him, since he went to 
Iflba ; and he could never regain the power 
li(i.:liMi over their minds j therefore, he 1 



would prefer retiring into 

he mignt end his days ii 

ouillity; and were he soHcitod to sscoml 

the throne again, he would decline k.' 

" < If that IS the case,' said C^^ Mait- 
land, ' why not ask an asylum ia England f ' 
Savary answered, ' There are many 
for his not wishing to reside in Ei 



the climate is too'damp and eold ; it^is too 
near France ; he would be, as it were, in the 
centre of every change and revolotion that 
might take place there, and would be sub»> 
jeet to suspicion: he has been accnstoaDed 
to consider the Efnalish ss his nsest invete- 
rate enemies, and tney have been induced to 
look upon him as a monster, without one of 
the virtues of a human being^ " 

Captain Knight of tboTalmonth wsa 
prssent during ^ whole of this oonverea- 
tton, from which Captain Maitland, like an 
able diplomatist, drew a oondusion reepeet- 
ing the aflTairs of Napoleon, exactly oppo- 
site fh>m that which they endeavoured to 
Impress upon him, and eoBcluded that he 
most be in extremity. 

On the 14ch July, Count Las Casas sgain 
came on board the Bellerophon, now at- 
tended by General Count L'Alleaiaad. 
The pretext of the visit was, to learn wheth- 
er Captain Maitland had received any an- 
swer from the admiral. Captain Maitlaad 
observed, the visit on that account was un- 
necessary, as bo would have forwarded the 
aftswer so soon as received 3 and added, he 
did not approve of frequent eommunicatioil 
by flags of truce : thus repelling rather than 
inviting them. The conference was resum- 
ed after breakfast, Captain Maitland- hav- 
ing, in the meantime, sent for Captaia Sar- 
torios of the Slaney, to be witness of what 
passed. In this most important conlereaee, 
we hold it unjust to Captain Maitland to 
use an^ other words than his own. copied 
from his Journal, the orisfioal of which we 
have ourselves had the aavantage of seeing : 

" When breakfast was over, we retired 
to the after-cabin. Count Las Cases then 
said, ' The Emperor is so anxious to spare 
the further eflusion of human blood, that 
he will proceed to America ia any way the 
British government chooses to ssnction, 
either in a French ship of wnr, a vessel arm- 
ed enfluUf a merohant vessel, or even in a 
6ritf«h ship of war.' To this I answered, 
' I have no authority to aaree to any u* 
rangement of that sort, nor do I believe my 

Siverament would consent to it; but i 
ink I may venture to receive him into 
this ship, and convey him to England : if. 
Aowtotr,' I added, ' As adovtt that pitm, I 
cannot enter into any promtM^ aetotketo- 
eepUon he moy meet writhe ae even in tke 
caee I have mentioned, lehaU he acting on 
my own re^jHmeihiittv, and emmol he surf 
that Uwovtd meet vnih the appr^heOion tf 
the Britith govemmenf 

** There was a great deal of conveieation 
on this sol^^, in the course of which Lu- 
cien Btionaparte's name waa mentioned, 
and the manner in which he had lived in 



Enghindalhided to 3 but I invariaUy 1 

ed Las Cases most explicitly, tiiat I had no 



authority to make cenditioas of any eort^aa 
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to Napoleon'f reeeptioo in England, 
not bnve done 



ftct, i coold not bnve done otherwise, 
rince, with the exeeption of the order, [in- 
serted nt page S46— 7,] I had no inatmctions 
for my guidance, and waa, of eoorw. In to- 
tal ignoraneo of the intention of his Majes- 
ty's ministers aa to his futnre disposal. 
One of the last obaertationa Las Cases 
uade, before quitting the ship, was, ' Un- 
der all circnmatances, I have little doubt 
that yoo will see the Emperor on board 
the Bellerophon ;* and, in ract, Buonaparte 
must have determined on that step before 
Laa Cases eame on board, aa hia letter to 
his Royal Highnesa the Ftinee Regent is 
dated the 13th of July, the day before this 
cooTeraation.'' 

The Count Laa Cases giyes nearly a sim- 
ilar detail of cireumatances, with a colour- 
ing which ia eiaggemted, and an arrange- 
ment of datea which ia certainly inaccurate, 
It must be also noticed that Count Laa Ca- 
ses dissembled his acquaintance with the 
Engliah language; and therefore, if any 
mistake bad occurred betwixt him and Cap- 
tain Maitland, who >Poke French with dim- 
cultT, he had himself so fhr to blame for it. 
OfthoTiaiton board the Bellerophon, on 
the tOih, after ginng the aame statement aa 
Captain Maitland, concerning the applica- 
tion for the paasporta, the Count sUtes, " It 
was suggested to us to go to England, and 
we were assured we had no room to fear 
any bad treatment."* 

On the 14th, being the date of his second 
visit, he states that theie was a repetition 
of tne inviuUon to England, and the terms 
on which it waa recommended. " Captain 
Maitland/' he says, "told him, that if the 
Emperor chose immediately to embark, he 
had authority to receive him on board, and 
conduct him to Ei^and." This ia ao ei- 
preased, as to lead the reader to believe 
that Captain Maitland apoke to the Count 
of some new diractions or orders which he 
had received, or pretended to have recei?- 
ed, concerning Buonaparte. Such an infer- 
ence would be entirely erroneous : no new 
or extended authority waa received by Cap- 
tain Maitland, nor waa he capable of insin- 
uating the exiateoce of such. His sole in- 
structions were contained in the orders of 
Admiral Hotham, quoted at p. 346, direct- 
ing him, ahonid he be so fortunate as to 
intercept Buonaparte, to transfer him to 
the ship he commanded, to make sail for a 
British port, and, when arrived there, to 
communicate inatantly with the Pori-Adrai- 
ral or with the Admiralty. 

Count Las Cases makes Capttin Mait- 
land proceed to nssore him and Savary, 
that, ^ ia hia own private opinion, Napoleon 
would find in England all the respect and 
good treatment to which he could make any 
pretension: that there, the princes and 
ministers did not exercise the absolute au- 
thoriCy need on the continent, and Ihat the 
Engliah people had a liberality of oiinion. 



•**iriiom fat fUfgarftde noat imdrsm Ai»- 
gislsm, M •Shrmk <;a*<M m poavait j eralndm 
aueunioMiTaii traitatnsat.'* JmriMil 4« Lmt Gs- 



nnd generosity of sentiment, superior tf» 
that entertained by aovereigns.'^ Count 
Las Cases sUtes himself to have replied to 
the panegyric on England, by an oration in 
praise of Buonaparte, in which be describ- 
ed him as retiring from a eoalest which bv 
had vet the means of supporting, in order 
that his name and rights might not serve se 
a pretext to prolong civil war. The Count, 
according to his own narratire, concluded 
by aaying that. " under all the circnmstmi- 
oea, he thought the Emperor might come 
on board the Bellerophon, and go to Ens^ 
land witb CapUin Maitland, for the nS- 
pose of receiving passporu for America." 
CapUin Maitland desired it should be un- 
derstood, that he by no means warranted 
that auch would be granted. 

'' At the bottom of my heart," aays Las 
Cases, ''I never supposed the passports 
would be granted to us 3 but as the Empe- 
ror had resolved to remain in future a pc^ 
sonal stranger to political e rents, we saw, 
without alarm, the probability that we 
might be prevented from leaving England ; 
but to that point all our fears and supposi* 
tions were limited. Such, too, wss doubt* 
less the belief of MaiUand. I do him, as 
well aa the other officers, the justice to be- 
lieve, that he waa sincere, and of good 
faith, in the painting they drew us of the 
sentiments of the English nation." 

The envoys returned to Napoleon, who 
held, according to I^s Cases, a sort of 
council, in which tliey considered all the 
chances. The plan of the Danish vessel, 
and that of the chasse-mar^. were given 
up aa too perilous; the Britisn cr|iiser was 
pronounced too strong to be atUcked } there 
remained only the alternative of Napoleon's 
joining the troops, and renewing the war, 
or accepting Cu>Uin Maitland's offer by 
going on board the Bellerophon. The for^ 
mer was rejectod } the latter plan adopted, 
and "TRK5," says M. Las Cases, " N^o- 
Iron wrote to the Prince Regent.''* The . 
letter follows, but it is remarkable that the 
date is omitted. This is probably the rea- 
son why Count Las Cases did not discover 
that his memory was betraying him, since 
that date nwsthave reminded him that the 
letter was written 6<fort, not qfUr, the con- 
ference of the 14th July. 

From this narrative two things are 
plain ; I. That no terms of capitulation were 
made with Captain Maitland. II. That it 
is the object of Count Las Cases to inslnu^ 
ate the belief, that it waa in conaequence 
of the aigumenta used by Captain Mait- 
land, supported by the British oflicera pres- 
ent, that Las Casea was induced to recom- 
mend, and Napoleon to adopt, the step of 
surrendering himself on boara the Bellere- 
phon. But this whole inference is disprov- 
ed by two small ciphera ; the date, namely, 
of 131* qr Mf on the i?tter addressed to 
the I'rince Regent, which, therefore, could 
not, in the nature of things, have been 
written in consequence 01 a conferencp 
betwixt Las Cases and Captain Maitland; 

♦ M Jitmre Napslsen 4crivil ae Mess B ifisl .^ 
IM4.p.33^. 
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■ad a anwaltadoB Iwtwizt Napoleoa uid 
his followers, which conr«renoe and con- 
•ultetion did not take place till the I4ih cf 
My. The resolution wm taken, and the 
, letter written, the day. before all those glow- 
ing descriptions of toe Eaglish people put 
into the mouth of Captain Maitland ; and 
the faith of Napoleon wu grounded upon 
' the impersonal luggestion to gotoEnglsnd,* 
made to Lm Cases and SavarT on their first 
▼tsit to the Bellerophon. The Wsit of the 
14tb, doubtless, confirmed the resolution- 
wfaich had been adopted the preceding day. 

No delay now intervened. On the same 
14th of July, General Baron Gourgand was 
sent off with the letter, to often mentioned, 
addressed to the Prince -Regent, which was 
in these "well-known iarmi : 

Roehafort, IvAy 13th, 1815. 
"Tour r6tal hioritess, 

** A Tictim to the factions which distract 
my country, and to the enmity of the grest- 
est powers of Europe, I have terminated 
my political career, and I come, like The- 
muitocles, to throw myself upon the hospi- 
tality of the British people. I put myself 
nnder the protection of their laws ; which 
1 claim from your Royal Highness, as the 
most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies. 

"NAPOLEON." 

Captain Maitland informed Count Las 
Cases, that he would despatch General 
Gourgaud to England, by the Slaney, and 
prepare to receive Napoleon and his suite. 
Uenernl Gourgaud proposed to write to 
Count Bertrand instantly, when, in pres- 
ence and hearing of his brother officers. 
Captains Sartorius and Gambler, Captain 
Maitland gave another instance of his anxi- 
ety not to be misunderstood on this impor- 
tant occasion. 

" When General Gourgaud was about to 
write the letter, to prevefit an^* future mis- 
mderstanding, I said, ' Monsieur Las Ca- 
ses, you will recollect that I am not author- 
ized to stipulate as to the reception of Buo- 
naparte in England, but that ne must con- 
sider himself entirely st the dispoa:;! of his 
Royal Highness the Trince Regent.' He 
answered, ' I am perfectly aware of that, 
and have already acquainted the Emperor 
With what you said on the subject.'' 

Captain Maitland subjoins the following 
natural and just remark :— 

" It might, perhaps, have been bettrr if 
ttiis declaration had been given in an uQi- 
cial written form ; and could I have f3re- 
•een the discussions which afterwards took 
place, and which will appear in the seriuel, 
I undoubtedly should have done so ; but as 
]I repeatedly made it in the presence of wit- 
'nesscs, it did not occur to me as being ne- 
cessary} and how could a stronger proof 
be adduced, that no stipulations were agreed 
to respecting the reception of Buonaparte 
in England, than the fact of their not beintr 
reduced to writing t which certainly would 



* Sss p. 349, whsre Las GaMs says, «• U wa§ 
9mgguUd t0%$f g« to BngUnd.** 



have bean the ease had any faronnibl* 
term* been demanded on the part of* Mon- 
sieur Las Cases, and agreed to by me." 

To conclude the evidence on this sub- 
ject, we add Captain Maitland's letter, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
on 14th July : 

'* For the information of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, I have to ac- 
Suaiot you that the Count Las Cases and 
leneral L'Allemand this day came on board 
his majesty's ship nnder my command, with 
a proposal from Count Bertrand for me to 
receive .on board Napoleon Buonaparte, for 
the purpose of throwing himselr on the 
generosity of the Prince Regent. Con- 
ceiving myself authorised by their Loxd- 
ships' secret order, I have acceded to the 
proposal, and he is to embark on board this 
ship to-morrow morning. That no mison* 
derstanding might arise, I have espliciUy 
and clearly explained to Count Las Cases, 
that I have no authority whatever for grant- 
ing terms of any sort, but that all I can do 
is to carry him and his suite to England, to 
be received in such manner as his Royal 
Highness may deem expedient." 

Is it in human nature to suppose, thai a 
British officer, with two others of the same 
rank as witnesses of the whole negotiation^ 
would have expressed himself otherwise 
than as troth warranted, in a case which was 
sure to be so' strictly inquired into T 

On the Idth July 1815. Napoleon finally 
leti France, to the history of which he had 
added so much of victory and so much of 
defeat; the country which his rise had sav- 
ed from civil discord and foreign invasion, 
and which his fall consigned to* both ; in a 
word, that fair land to which he had been 
^so long as a Deity, and wan in future to bo 
of less import than the meanest peasant on. 
the soil. He was accompanied oy four of 
his generals~Bertrand, Savary, L'Alle- 
mand, and Montholon, and by Count Las 
Cases, repeatedly mentioned as counsellor 
of state. Of these, Bertrand and Montfao- 
Ion had their ladies on board,, with three 
children belonging to Count Bertrand, and 
one of Count Montholon's. The son of Las 
Cases accompanied the Emperor as a page. 
There were nine officers of inferior rank, 
and thirty-nine domestics. The principal 
persons were received on board the Belle- 
roplion, the others in the cor volte. 

Buonaparte came oat of Aix Roads o«. 
board of the Epervier. Wind and tide be- 
ing against tlie brig, Captain Maitland sent 
the barge of the Bellerophon to traniport - 
him to that ship. Most of the officers and 
crew of the Epervier had tears in their 
eyes, and they continued to cheer Jie Em- 

Ssror while their voices could be heard, 
e was received on board the Bellerophoo 
respecUulIy.but without any salute or dis- 
tinguished honours. As Captain Maitland 
advanced to meet him on the quarter-dedK, 
Napoleon pulled off his hat, and, addressing 
him in a firm tone of voice, said,," I como 
to place myself under the protection of 
your Prince and laws." .His manner vrm 
uncommonly pleasing, and he displayed 
much address in setaing apoa opporttti^tiot 
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«r Myiag things flattering to tho hetfeia 
whom ha wished to coocilitte. 

As whon formerly on board Captain Ush- 
er's vessel, Buonaparte showed great curi- 
oeity coacerniog toe discipline of the ship, 
end exoreased considerable anrpriae that 
the British vessels should so easil v defeat 
the French ahipf, which were heavier, 
laiger, and better manned than they. Cap- 
Uin Maitlaad accounted for this bf the 
greater experience of the men and officers. 
The Ex-Emperor exsmined the marines al- 
so, and, pleased with their appearance, said 
to Bertrand, " How much might be done 
with an hundred thousand such men \" In 
the management of the vessel, he particu- 
larly admired the silence and good order of 
the crew while going through their maiKeo- 
vrea, in comparison to a French vessel. 
" where every one," he said, *' talks ana 
givea orders at once." When about to quit 
tne Bellerophon, he adverted to the same 
subiect, saying, there had been less noise 
on board that vessel, with six hundred men, 
in the whole passage from Rochefort than 
the crew of the ^lervier, with only one 
hundred, had contrived to make between 
the Isle d'Aix and Basque Roads. 

He spoke, too, of the British army in an 
eoual style of praise, and was joined by his 
oncers in doing so. One of the French 
officers observing that the English cavalrv 
were saperb, CapUin Maitland observed, 
that in England, they had a higher opinion 
of the infantry. " Vou are right," said the 
French gentleman; "there is none auch 
in the world: there is no making an im- 
pression on them ; you might as well at- 
tempt to charge through a wall, and their 
fire IS tremendous." Bertrand reported to 
Captain Maitlaad that Napoleon had com- 
municated to htm his opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington in the following words : — 
'* The Duke of Wellington, in the manage- 
ment of an army, is fully equal to myself, 
with the advantage of possessing more pru- 
dence." This we conceive to be the gen- 
uine unbiassed opinion of one great soldier 
eodcemiog another. It is a pity that Na- 
poleon could on other occasions express 
himself in a strain of depreciation, which 
could only lower him who used it, towards 
a rival in the art of war. 

During the whole passage, notwithstand- 
ing his situation, and the painful uncertain- 
ty under which he laboured, Napoleon 
seemed alwaya tranquil, and in good tem- 
per ; at times, he even approached to 
cheerfulness. He spoke with tenderness 
of his wife and family, complained of being 
sepanted from them, and had the tears »o 
his eyes when ho showed their portraits to 
CapUin Maitland. His health seemed per- 
fectly good i but he was occaaionally sub- 
ject to somnolency, proceeding, perhaps, 
from the exhaustion of a constitution which 
had gone through such severe service. 

On tSd July, they passed Ushant. Napo- 
leon remained long on deck, and cast many 
a oielancholy look to the coast of France, 
hat made no observations. At day-break 
«n S4th, the Bellerophon was olTDartmouth ; 
•ad Buonaparte was atruck, first with the 



boldness of thj eosst, and then, u be ea- 
terad Torbay, with the well-known beantjr 
of the scenery. ** It reminded him," be 
said, " of Porto Ferrajo, in Elba ;" an ase^ 
ciation which must at the moment have 
wakened atiaage lemembrances in themin^ 
of the deposed Emperor. 

The Bellerophon had hardly anchored, 
when orders came from the Admiral. Lord 
Keith, which were aoon after aeeonoed by 
others from the Admiralty, enjoining that 
no one, of whatever rank or station, snonld 
be permitted to come on board the Belle- 
ropnon, excepting; the officers and men be- 
longing to the ship. On the S6th, the vea* 
sel received orders to move round to Ply- 
mouth Sound. 

In the meantime, the newspaper* which 
were brought on board tended to impreas 
anxiety and conatemation among the wi- 
happy fugitives. The report was generally 
circulated by theae periodical poblicatione, 
that Buonaparte would not be permitted to 
land, but would be presently sent off to St. 
Helena, as the safest place for detaining 
him, as a prisoner of war. Napoleon him- 
self became alarmed, and anxiooily deair?. 
oos of seeing Lord Keith, who had expreaa« 
ed himself sensible of some kindness which 
his nephew, Captain Elphinstone of the 7th 
Hussars, had received from the Emperor 
when wounded and made prisoner at Wa- 
terloo. Such an interview accordingly took 
f>lace betwixt the noble Admiral and the 
ate Emperor, upon the 28th July, but with- 
out any reaults of importance, as Lord 
Keith was not then possessed of the decis- 
ion of the British government. 

That frenxy of popular curiosity, which, 

Eredominating in all free atates, seems to 
e carried to the utmost excess by the Eng- 
lish nation, caused auch numbera of boeia 
to surround the Bellerophon, that, notwitb- 
atanding the peremptory orders of the Ad- 
miralty, and in spite of the efforts of the 
man-of-war's boats, which maintained con- 
stant guard round the vessel ^It waa almost 
impossible to keep them at the preacribed 
distance of a cable's length from the ship. 
They incurred the risk of being run dowe, 
— of tieing, as they might spprehend, shot, 
(for muskets were discharged for the pur- 
pose of intimidation,) ofalfthe dangera of; 
a naval combat, rather than lose the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Emperor whom they 
bad heard ao much of. When he appeared 
he waa greeted with huxxas, which he re- 
turned with bows, but could not help es^ 
pressing his wonder at the eagerness of 
popular curioaity, which he was not accot- 
tomed to see In such a pitch of excitation. 
On the evening of the 90th of July, Ma- 
jor-Genera] Sir Hennr Bunbury, one of the 
under Secretaries of State, arrived, brings 
ing with him the final iotentiona of the 
British government, for the disposal of Bno- 
naparte and his suite. Upon the Slst, LorA 
Keith and Sir Henry waited upon the Ex- 
Emperor, on board of the Bellerophon, fle 
communicate to him the unpleasing tidijifls. 
They were accompanied by Mr. li^ike, toe 
secretary of Lord Keith, whose presenoe 
was deemed necessery as e witness to whM 
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Kapolaoa tceei««d.tln wtainl 
aikl uDder McreUfy of ilait* with beconins 
difBitT ud calmnew. The letter of Lord 
Melville (First Lord of the Admirelt^,) wu 
teed to the Ei-Emperor, eeBoueciog hit 
future dettiaetioo. It eUted, that <Mt would 
be incOBUitent with the daty oCUhe British 
laiaifltera lo their eovereige end his allies, 
to leave Ottterml BmomapmU the means or 
opportaeitj of again distnrbing the peace 
er Enrope— ^nnooneed tk*t the island of 
St Heleaa was selected for hn fetare resi- 
dence, and selected as such, beoause its 
.local situation would pennit his eojojiog 
nore freedom than could be compatible 
with adequate security elsewhere-~that. 
with the exception of Generals Savary and 
L'Allemand, the General might select three 
oflieen, together with his soigeon, to 
attend him to St. Helena — that tweWe 
dooMstics would also be allowed."— 
The same document stated, " that the ner- 
■ona who might attend upon him woum be 
liable to a certain degree of restraint, and 
oonld not be permiUed to leave the island 
^without the sanction of tiie British govern- 
ment. Lutly. it was announced that Rear- 
Admiral Sir George Cockbum, appointed 
lo the chief command of the Cape of Good 
Hope, would be presently ready to sail for 
the purpose of eonveyinff General Buona- 
parte to St Helena, ana therefore it was 
desirable that he should without delay make 
choice of the penons who were to form 
his suite." 

The letter was read in French to Buona^ 
parte by Sir Henry Bnnbury. He listened 
without impatience, interruption, or emo- 
tion of anv kind. When he was requested 
to sUte if he had any reply, he benn, with 
great calmness of msnner and mildness of 
countenance, to declare that he solemnly 
protested against the ordera which had 
been read— that the British ministry had 
BO riffht to dispose of him in tlie way pro- 
poeeo— that he appealed to the British peo- 
ple and the laws— and asked what was the 
tribunal which he ought to appeal to. " I am 
come." he continue!^ '' voluntarily to throw 
myself on the hospitality of voor nation — I 
am not a prisoner of war, and if I was, have 
aright to ^ treated according to the law 
of nations. Bat I am come to this country 
enger on board one of your vessels, 
r a previous negotiation with the eoro- 
der. Ifhe had told me I was to be a 
prisoner, I would not have come. I ssked 
Aim if he wss willing to receive me on 
board, and convey me to England. Admiral 
Maitland said he was, having received, or 
Jelling me he had received, ipecial orders 
of government concerning me. It was a 
eaare then that bad been spread for me ; I 
ceme on board a British vessel ss I would 
Imvo entered one of their towns— a vessel, 
• vUlige, it is the same thing. As for the 
island of St. Helena, it would be my sen- 
tence of death. I demand to be received 
ee an English eitisen. How many years en- 
title me to he domiciliated f " 
Sir Henry Bunbury answered, that he 
red four were neceasaryl " W^ll, 
' ooirtiBaed NapolMHi, " let the Prince 
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Regent during that time place me mder nny 
superintendence he thinks proper— let ne 
be placed in a country-house in the centre . 
of tne island, thirty leagues from every sea- 
port—place a commissioned officer sbovt 
me, to examine my correspondence and sn 
perintend my actions ; or, if the Prince Re- 
gent should require my word of honour, 
perhaps I might give it. I might then 
joy a certain degree of personsTliberty,] 
I should hsve the freedom of literature. 
St. Helena I could not live three months ; 
to my habits and constitution it woekl be 
death. I am used to ride twenty miles a- 
day, — what am I to do on that little rock at 
the end of the world f No 1 Botanv Bay ia 
better than St. Helena— I prefer <teath to 
St. Helena— And what good is mv death to 
do you 1 I am no longer a sovereign. What 
danger could result from my living as n 
private person in the heart of England, end 
restricted in any way which the govern- 
ment should think proper T" 

He referred repestedly to the manner of 
bis coming on board the Betlerophon, in- 
sisting upon his being perfectly free in hie 
choice, and that he haul preferred con6ding 
to the hospitality and geoetoeity of the 
British nation. 

" Otherwise," he said, " why should I nd 
have gone to my father-in-law, or to the 
Emperor Alexander, who is my personal 
friend T We have become enemies, be- 
eanse he wanted to annex Poland to his do- 
minions, snd my popularity among the 
Poles was in his way. But otherwise he 
was my friend, and be would not have treated 
me io this way. If your flovemment act 
thus, it will disgrace you in the eyes of • 
Europe. Even your own people will blsme 
it. Besides, you do not know the feeling 
that my death will create both in Fnaee 
and Italy. There is, at present, a hiffh 
opinion of England in these countries^ If 
you kill me it will be lost, and the lives of 
many English will be sacrificed. What - 
was there to force me to the step I took T 
The tri-coloured flag was still flying ^^ 
Bourdeaux, Nantes, and Rochefort.* The 
army has not even yet submitted. Or, if I 
had chosen to remain in France, what was 
there to prevent me from remaining con- 
cealed for years amongst a people so mack 
atUched to me V 

He then returned to his negotiation with 
Captain Maitland, and dwelt on the Jionoura 
and attentions shown to him peraonallv br 
that officer and Admiral Hotham. " And, 
after all, it was only a snare for me V't Be 



• The whits flas wa« ffying at Roehetle and 
the I»le of Oleron. It was hoisted on the likh,anA 
hauled down allerwarde } acain boitted eo lbs 
13th July, to the final eselodon of the thiseeol- 

t Admi^'Hotbam and CapUin Maitland had 
no particular orderi how thta < 



wai to he treated, and were natorallj deeiroua of 
•howinf reepeet under oiiarortonet lo one who had 
been eo great. Their eivilitlee wont ao ftrther 
than oMnninff the yarde when he eaierei the As- 
perb on a break faet viaK, and whes he lotonied m^ 
the Bellerophoo on the Mae oeeaeioa. Captaia 
Maitland abo permiUed Napoleon to lead the was 
faitoUMdiaingeabin,aad teat himself Ui thsss^ 
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■ftia «ftlirg«d OB th« ditgraee to Eii|fltad 
woich WM impondiiig. '* K hold o«t to the 
Friaeo lUgettt," bo laid, "tbo brigbtoM 
Mgo in hi* history , in placing myaolfat hit 
tiaeretioa. I havo made war oo joe for 
cwentf years, and t rive yon the highest proof 
of confidence br Torantarily giving myself in- 
to the bunds or mj most inveterate and con- 
itaot enemies. Remember," be continued, 
" what I have been, and how I stood amoos 
the sovereigns of Earope. TkiB eowrtad 
my protection— Mol gave me his daughter 
—all sooffht for my friendship. I was Em- 
peror acanowledged by all the powem in 
Europe, eieept Great Britain, and she had 
acknowiedgeo me as Chief Consul. Yoar 
government has no right to term me Osns- 
voi Bm^mm^rU," he added, pointing with 
his finger ti the offensive epithet in Lord 
Melvifle's letter. " I am Prince, or Con- 
aal, and ought to be treated as such, if 
Seated with at aU. When I was at Elba, I 
wee at least as meeb a sovereign in that 
jnlaad as Louis on the throne of France. 
We had both our respeetive flags.'oor ships, 
oar troops — Mine, to be sure," be said 
with a amile, " were rather on a smsll scale 
—4 had six baodred soldiers, and he had 
two hundred thousand. At length, I msde 
war upon him, defeated him, ana dethronetjd 
him. But there WB8 nothing in thia to de- 
prive me of my rank as one of the sove* 
migns of Europe." 

During this intnrveting scene, Nnpoleon 
spoke with little intermption fiom Lord 
Keith and Sir Henry Banbuiy, who declin- 
ed replving to liis lemonstrances, stating 
themselves to be unauthorised to enter into 
diacoaaions, as their only duty was to con- 
vey the intentions of government to Napo- 
leon, and transmit his auwer, if he charged 
them with any. He repeated again and 
again his determination not to go to St. He- 
lena, and his desire to be soffered to remaia 
In Great Britain. 

Sir Henry Bonbory then said, he was 
•ertain that St. Helena had been selected 
as the piece of his residence, becsuse its 
local situation allowed fteer scope fbr ex- 
ercise and indulgence, than could have 
been permitted in any part of Great Britain. 

'' No, no," repented Buonaparte with an- 
imation, ** I will not go there^Tou would 
not go Uiere, sir, were it your own c a se 
aor, my lord, would you." I^ord Keith 
bowed and answered,—^" He had been al- 
ready at St. Helena four times.-*' Nspoleon 
went on reiterating bis protestntions sgainst 
being imprisoned, or sent to St Helena. 
"1 tvilifuK go," thither he repeated} •'I 



lie of ths Ubb } aa honoer whkh It woald bavs 

wSQ botli oagrasnvu stM 



I eacailMlfcr to ha«e 4is- 

BvsQ thsts eivliitio* eoaU not ba^ beoa 

a poftioa of ths mari of which Napoleoa cotn- 
plahM, or havo had ths leaat sflbet In iodoeintftim 
touke his retoltttioB of Barmdorios to tho Eng- 
lish, aa ths argaoMot la ths tsxt infers } fbr that 
Msolation had bssn tahaa, and ths sorrsodsr mads, 
' h9§an ths attaotlons Napoh^ foundi nwm oooM 
"bavs bsoa offSrod and isesited. This laods to ooa- 
fina ths opinion of Nslna, that lbs Frsoch, wiMia 
tiaatsd with osremonial politonsM are apt to form 
prststtflioDt ofMa ths eonsssi loos mads to them in 



am not n Nereulee, (with a smile,) bot y6« 
shall not coodoct me to St. Helena. I pre* 
fer death in thia place. You found ^ne 
free, send me back again ; replace me ia 
the condition in which I was, or permit m« 
to 00 to America." 

He dwelt much on his rssoloHon to di# 
rather than go to St. Helena; he bed no 
great reason, he said, to wish for life. Ho 
urged the Admiral to take no farther step* 
to remove him into the Northumberland^ 
before government should kave been in* 
formed of what ho bad aaid, andjiave aig- 
nified their final deciaion. He conjured Slr 
Henry Bunbury to use no delay in com- 
municating his answer to govemmenf, and 
referred himaeif to Sir Henry to put it into 
form. After aoase cursory questiona and 
padses, be again returned to the prsssing 
sob|eot, and urged- the aame arguments se 
before. ** He had expected," he said, '* to 
have had liberty to land, and settle him- 
self in the country, some commissioner be- 
ing named to attend him, who would Ih* of 
great use for a year or two to teach him 
what he had to do. You could choose," 
he said, '* aome respectable man, for the* 
Engliah aervice muat have officers distin« 
goished for probity end honour ; and do not 
put about me an intriguing peraon, who 
would only play the spy, and make cabala." 
He declareo again bis determination not l» 
go to St Helena : and thia intereating ii^ 
terview waa concluded. 

AAer the Admiral and Sir Heniy £unba« 
ry hnd left the cabin. Napoleon rtralled 
Lord Keith, whom, in rsepect of his former' 
attention to hie lordabip'a relative. Captain 
Elphinstone. he might eonnader as more fa- . 
vourable to bis person. 

Napoleon openeJ the convenation, by 
aaking Lord Keith'n advice how to eonduet 
himeclf. Lord Keith replied, that be wee 
an officer, and bad diacharged his duty, 
and left with him the heads of bia inatruc- 
tions. If he considered it necesswrr to re* 
new the discussion. Sir Henry Bunbury 
must be called «n. Buonnpnrte aaid that 
"Can you," said he. 



" after what is passed, deUin me until I 
hear from London t" Lord Keith replied, 
that must depend on the instructions 
brought by the other admiral. With which 
be waa unacquainted. "Was there any 
tribunal," he asked, ** to which he could 
apply 1" Lord Keith answered, that he was 
no civilian, bat believed that there waa 
none whatever. He added, that he was saU 
iafied there waa every disposition on thsi 
part of the British government to render hie 
situstion as comfortsble aa prudence would 
permit ** How sol" said Napoleon, lift- 
inji the paper fVom the table, and speakiitt 
wtth animation. Upon Lord Keith's ob- 
serving, " that it was surely preferable to 
being confined to a smaller space in Eng^ 
land, or being sent to France, or perhaps to 
Ruaaia,"~<'llossia!" exclaimed Baona-. 



pane, " God preeerve me from it !"• 
During this remsrkafale scene, Napdeon't 
waa perfbctly calm and collected 
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Bot to go to St HeloM, be loft it to hit 
bearen to infer, whethjeuhe meant to pre- 
foot hii remoTu by tuicide, or to reaitt it 
by force.* 



bb voice equal and firm, bia tooea rery 

pleaiing. Once or twice only be apoke 

ipore rapidly, and in a bariber key. He 

«aed little geaticaiation, and bia aUitudea 

were ongiacefal ; but tbe action of tbe bead 

waa dignified, and tbe countenance remark- 

^y aoft and placid, without any marka of 

severity. He leemed to bate made up bis 

mind, anticipating what waa to be aa- 

MMBced, and peilectly prepared to reply, pablic tbo moit aaple and «m( aeeooot of the 

(b eipreasing bit positive determination iiotarri«w of 3UtJtiiy« which bat ystappeend. 



" Haviof had tbo ineatimaUe advaataM of e 
pariog SirHeorj Banbnry*i miDutMof this sti.. 
in( traiwactioo with tooM or Mr. Meike, who ao- 



I Btrik- 



oompanied Lord Keith in thfe eapaeity oraoeraUry, 
the author ba« been anabM to by befora the 



• OBJLP. LZ. 

' N^poUon't nai vtawef the .muuurt qf tttiding him to St. HeUna.-^AUegaiion that Cup' 
tttiM MaiiUmd mmdt Icmu with kwn^dujproved—ProbubUitjf that the immuatum 
mrau with La» Comm, who wa» diai^nnnnted that a lugotiaiion which he had eonduet- 
§d toae liot weeet^vi^Seheme iff removing Napoleon/rom the BeUerophon, by ctf- 
ing him at a witmem in a cage qf tihel.^7rhreats of •t^-dndryixlMin bv Napotc* 
on—bff hiefaUowere that l/kcy would mU him to death—ontff made to inttmidaU lAc 
^efmaiml.— ATepolaon gou on board the Northumberland, which eaiUfor SL Hele* 
na^Hie behaviour on the vogagc^Manner in which he waa treated bv Bir George 
" l£U. dctoui,«Ml4andfonl6<AOefofrfr. 



Cot^lAwn. — He arrivee at i 



Tbs intereat aUacbing to tbe foregoing in- 
terview betwixt |<lapoleon and tbe gentle- 
man at*nt to announce bia doom, loaea much, 
wben we regard it in a great measure aa an 
empty peraooiftcation of feeling^ a well- 
painted pawion which waa not in reality 
felt Napoleon, aa will preaently appear, 
was not serious in averring that be baa any 
•neouragement from Captain Maitlaad to 
come OB b 



I board hia ship, save in tbe charac- 
ter of a prisoner, to be placed at the Prince 
Regent'a discretion. Neitber bad be tbe 
noet diatant idea of preventing bia remov- 
al to the Northumberland, etuier by vio- 
lence to himself, or any one else. Both 
topic* of declamation were only used for 
■how,— 4be one to tlarm tbe sense of boa- 
oar entertained by the Prince Regent and 
tbe people of England, and tbe otber to 
work upon their humanity. 

There is little doubt that Napoleon aaw 
tbe probability of the St. Helena voyage, 
ao soon as be surrendered himself to the 
Captain of the Belleropbon. He bad af- 
firmed, that there was a purpose of trana- 
lerring bim to St. Helena or St Lucie, 
even before he left Elba ; and if he thought 
tbe Engliah capable of sending bim to such 
banishment while be was under the protec- 
tion of the treaty of Fontainbleau, he could 
hardly auppoae that they would scruple to 
execute such a purpose, after his own eon- 
duet had deprived him of all tbe immuni- 
tiea with which that- treaty had invested 
bim. 

Nevertheless, while aware that bis ex- 
Mriment might possibly thus terminate, 
NuMleon may have hoped a better issue, 
Md conceived himself capable of cajoling 
the Prince Regent and bia administration 
into baiardiuff the safety and tbe peace of 
. Europe, in order to display a Quixotic gen- 
erosi^^ towarda an individual, whose only 
ftlea for deaerving it was, that be bad been 
ibr twenty years their -mortal enemy. Such 
hopes he may have entertained ; for it can- 
not be ozpected that be waa to acknowledge 



even to himaelf ^the personal disqualifica- 
tions which rendered him, in the eyes of 
all Europe, unworthy of truat or confidence. 
Hia expectation of a favourable reeeptioB 
did not go so far, in all likelihood, aa thoae 
of tbe individual amongjtis followers, who 
expected that Napoleon would receive the 
Order of the Garter (jrom the Prince Re- 
gent ; but he might have hoped to be per- 
mitted to reaide in Britain on tbe same 
terms as bis brother Lucien. 

Doubtless be calculated upon, and per- 
haps overrated, all theae more favourable 
chances. Yet, if the worst should arrive, 
he saw even in that teorsf, that Island of 
St Helena itself, tbe certainty of personal 
safety, which he coqld not be assured of in 
any deapotic country, where, as he himself 
must have known pretty well, an obnoxious 
priaoner, or detenu, may lose his life per 
nSgUgemce, without any buatle or alarm 
being excited upon the occasion, tfpon the 
16th August, while on his passage to St 
Helena, be fVankly acknowledged, that 
though be bad been deceived in the recep* 
tion be bad expected from tbe English, 
stall, harshly and unfairly aa be thought 
himaelf treated, be found comfort from 
knowing that be wss under tbe protection 
of British laws, which be could not have 
enjoyed had be gone to another country, 
where hia fate would have depended upon 
tbe caprice of an individual. This we oe- 
lieve to be tbe real aecret of bis rendition 
to England, in preference to bia fktber-tn- 
law of Austria, or his friend in Russia. He 
might, in the first named country, be kept 
in custody, more or less severe; but he 
would be at least secure ttom perishing of 
some political disease. Even while at St 
Helena, he allowed, in an interval of good- 
tempered ^ndour, that comparing one 
place of eiile to another, St. Helena wsa 
entitled to tbe preference. In higher lati- 
tudes, he observed, they would have auflbr- 
ed from cold, and in any other tropical 
island they would have been burned Ip 
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At St. Helena the coantiy ww 
wild and nwrn, the climate moDolonoQa, 
and nnfaTouraDle to health, bat the temper- 
More waa mild and pleasinff.* 

The allegation on which Napoleon bad 
inaitted to much, namely, ihat Captain 
Maitland had pledged himself for hia good 
teception in England, and received him on 
board hit Teuel, not as a prisoner, hot as a 
tnest, became now an important subjdct of 
tnvestigation. All the while Napoleon had 
been on board the Bellerophon, lie had ex- 

KBSsed the greatest respect for Captain 
aitland, and a sense of his civilities total- 
ly inconsistent with the idea, that he con- 
teived himself betrayed bv him. He had 
even sounded that officer, by the meana of 
Madsme Bertrand, to know whether he 
would accept a present of his portrait set 
with diamonds, which Captain Maitland re- 
ttveated might not be offered, as he waa 
determined to decline it. 
• On the 6th of An^st, Count Las Cseea, 
for the first time hinted to Captain Mait- 
land, that he had understood him to have 
given an assurance, that Napoleon abould 
be well received in England. Captain 
Maitland replied, it waa impoasible the 
Count could mistake him so far, since he 
bad expressly stated he could make no 
jiromises ; but that he thoef^ht hie orders 
would bear him out in reoeivmg Napoleon 
OB board, and conveying him to England. 
He reminded the Count, that he had quea- 
tioned him (CapUin Maitland) repeatediv, 
M to his private opinion, to which ne oouid 
'only answer, that ne had no reason to think 
Napoleon would be ill received. Laa Ca- 
aea had nothing to offer in reolv. Upon the 
aame 6th Augnst, Napoleon nimself spoke 
«pon the subject, and, it will be observed, 
bow very diiRrent his language waa to Cap- 
tain Maitland, from that which he held in 
his absenco. "They say," he remarked, 
^ that I mide no conditions. CtrtaMg I 
•Mde no eoniKliofU. How could an indi- 
vidual enter into terma with a nation f I 
wanted nothing of them but hospiulity, or. 
U the ancients would express it. air and 
water. As for you, Cap»ain, I have no 
cause of complaint ; your conduct baa been 
that of a man of honour." 

The investisatton of thia matter did not 
end here, for tne ungrounded aseertion that 
Captain Maitland had granted some condi- 
tione expressed or implied. Was no sooner 
lepelled than it again revived. 

On the 7th, Count Las Casea, having a 
parting interview with Lord Keith, for the 
the purpose of delivering to him a proteat 
on the part of Buonaparte, " I was in the 
act of telling him,** said the Count, <« that 
Captain Maitland had said be was aothorix- 
6d to carry ua to London, without letting 
Bs suspect that we were to be regarded as 
prisoners of war; and that the Captain 
eould not deny that we eam'e freely and in 
good faith : that the letter IVom the Empe- 
ror to the Prince of Wales, of the existence 
of which I had given Captain Maitland in- 
fbroftatioo, mast n e e essa r ily have oraaled 
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tacit cohditions, since lie hsd made no ob* 
•servation on it" Here the admiraTs im- 
patience, nay, anger, broke forth. He aaid 
to hinr sharply, that in thst case CapUia 
Maitland was a fool, since his instructions 
<!ontained not a word to such a purpose : 
and this he should surely know, since it wan 
be. Lord Keith, who issued them. Count 
Las Cases still persevered, stating that hia 
lordship spoke with a hasty severity, for 
which he might be himaelf responsible i 
since the other officers, as well m Renr^ 
Admiral Hotham, had expressed themselveo 
to the same effect, which could not hnvo 
been the case had the letter of instnictiona 
been so cleariy expressed, and so poeitivo, 
as his lordship seemed to think.* 

Lord Keith, upon this statement of Count 
Laa Cases, called upon CapUin Maitlaod 
for the most ample account he could givo 
of the communicationB which be had nad 
with the Count, previous to Napoleon'^ 
coming on board the Bellcrophon. Captain 
Maitland of course obeyed, and stated at 
full length the manner in which the French 
fVigates lay blockaded, the great improbabil- 
ity of their effecting an escape, and the 
considerable risk they would have run is 
attempting it$ the application to him, first 
by Savary and Laa Uaaea. afterwards by 
Las Cases and Goorgand ; nis objectinn to 
the flrequent flags of truce ; his refusal to 
allow Buonaparte to pass to sea, either 'm 
French ships of war or in a neutral vessel | 
his consenting to carry to-England the Into 
Emperor andnia suite, to be at the disposal 
of the Prince Regent, with his eaationa to 
them, anin and again renewed, in the pre^ 
enee ofCaptain Sartorius and Captain Gem- 
bier, that ne could grant no stipulationa or 
conditions whataoever. These officers gavo. 
fbll evidence to the same effect, by Uieir 
written atteaUtions. If, therefore, .tho 
instoantion of Count Lsa Cases, tor it 
amounta to no more, is to be placed against 
the exprese and explicit averment of Cap> 
tain Maitland, the latter must preponderato, 
were it but by aid of the direct testimony 
of two other British officers. Finally. Cap* 
tain Maitland mentioned Napoleon's aoj 
knowledgment, and that of his suite, thA / 
though their expecutions hid been disap- 
pointed, they imputed no blame to him, 
which be coold not have eacaped, had bo 
used any unwarranted and faliacions pro* 
poaala to entice them on board hia vesael. 
As the last piece of evidence, be mention- 
ed his taking farewell of Montholon, who 
anin reverted to Napoleon's wish to mako 
bin a present, andexpreased the Emperor's 
•enee of his civilities, and his high ami 
honourable deportment through the wholo 
tranaaction. 

Captain Maitland, to nie his own words, 
then said, '' I feel much hurt that Count 
Laa Casea should have atated to Loid 
Keith, that I had promised Bnonnpefto 



<* The leader may Jodga for hioMsIf, by toiaing 
to p. 94^ whsia tba InstraetioB* aie prialM. aeUai 
oadsr wUob no nan bat a Ibol, ai tha Adniral 
traly said, coold bar* witerad Into •oeh a trtaty, 
aa Count Laa Casi ' ^ ' ' *•■-•-•* 

have segagsd in* 
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•bottld te well i«c%iTe<l in Eagluij, or io- 
4e«<im«de promMM of any sort. I have 
endeevoored to cpnduct niyaelf with iotcg- 
rit^ and honour throughout the whole of 
thu transaction, and therefore cannot allow 
rach an assertion to go uncontradicled.' 
'Oh!' said Count Montholon, ' Las Cases 
negotiated this business ; it has turned out 
very differently from wlu&t he and all of us 
eipeeted. He attributes the Emperor's 
■itoation to himself, and is therefore desir- 
ous of giving it the best countenance he 
caa; but I assure you the Emperor is con- 
vinced your conduct has been most hon- 
OQrable ;' then taking my hand, he pressed 
it, and added, ' and thai is my opinion 
■Iso/ " 

Lord Keith was, of course, f>erfectly con- 
vipced that the charge against Captain 
Mnitland was not only totaUy unsupported 
Inr testimony, but that it was disproved by 
tM evidence of impartial witnesses, as well 
as b;|r the conduct and public expression of 
•entiments of thoee who had the best risht 
to 9omplain of that officer's conduct, had it 
been raally deserving of censure. The 
neeoB why Count Las Cases should persist 
IB groanding hopes and wishes of his own 
ftmming, npon supposed expressions ot en- 
eouragement from CapUin Mattland. lias 
been probably rightlv treated by Count Mon- 
tbolon. Napoleon's conduct, in loading 
Captain MaiUand with the charge ef " lay- 
in^ snares for him," while his own con- 
ncienoe so far aeqnittod that brave officer, 
Hint he pressed open him thanks, and yet 
Bora sanetantiai evidence of his favourable 
opinion, can, ^e tte sfraid, only be imput- 
ed to n predominant sense of his own intor- 
est, to which he was not unwilling to have 
■nciifieed the professional character and 
bonourable name of an officer, to whom, 
«n other occasions, he acknowledged him* 
9elf obliged. As Captain Maitland's ^od- 
eei and «anly narrative is now published, 
the figment, tnet Napoleon came on board 
the Uellerophon in any other character than 
le n prisonor of war, must be considered as 
silenced for ever. 

Having prosecuted this interesting sub- 
^t to a eonclttsinn^ we return to the train 
of circumstances attending JNspoleon's de- 
pertnre from Ennland, so far as they seen 
to contain histoncai interest. 

The inconvenient resort of immense num- 
bers, sometimes not less than a thousand 
boats, aoarce to be kept off by absolute 
force bv those who rowed guard wKhin the 
pieecribed distance of 900 yards from the 
BeUeropbon, was rendered a mat annoy- 
OBoe. when Napoleon's repeatedexnreasions 
that be would never ^ to St. Hellene, oc- 
casioned some suspicions that he meant to 
tttoomt bis escape. Two ffigatee were 
w<|[jei^<»« appointed to lie as guards on the 
Beileruphon, end sentinels were doubled 
•ad trebled, ^Kh by day and night. 

An odd incident, of a kind which could 
only have happened in England, <for though 
M mtny bitsare whims may arise in the 
minds of foreigners, they are much more 
•eldom ripened into action,) added to the 
cares of fhostf who were to watch this im- 



portant prisoner. Some newspaper, whick 
was not possessed of a legal adviser to keep 
them right in point of form, had suffiesteo, 
(in tendnrness, we suppose, to pubho curi* 
osity,) that the person of Napoleon Bnona- 
parto should be removed to shore by age a* 
cy of a writ of Habeas Corpus.' This ma- 
gical rescript of the Old Bailey; as Smollett 
terms it, loses its influence over an tlien 
and prisoner of war, and therefore such an 
absurd proposal was dot acted upon. But 
an individual prosecuted for a libel upon a 
naval officer, conceived tbe idea of citing 
Napoleon as an evidence in a court of jus- 
tice, to prove, as he pretended, the state of 
the French navv, whicb was. necessary to. 
his defence. Tne writ was to have been 
served on Lord Keith ; but he disappointed 
the litigant, by keepioff his boat off the ship 
while he was on board, and afterwards bv 
the speed of his twelve-oared barge, whica 
the attorney's panting rowers toiled after in 
vain. Although this was a mere absurdity^ 
and only worthy of the laughter, with which 
tlie anecdote of the attorney's pursuit and 
the Admiral's flight was generally received, 
yet it might have given rise to inconvea* 
lence, by suggesting to Napoleon, that he 
was by some process or other, entitled to 
redress by the common law of En^snd, 
and might have encouraged him in resisting 
attempte to remove him from tbe Beilero- 
phon. On the 4th of August, to end sucb 
inconvenient occurrenc(>s, the Bellerophoa 
was appointed to pot to sea and remain 
cruising off the Stert, where she was to be 
joined by the scmadroa destined for Saint 
Helena, when Napoleon was, with his im- 
nwdiate attendanto, to be removed on board 
tbe Northumberland. 

His spirit for some time seemed wound 
up to some desperate resolve, and thoo^b 
he ^ve no hint of suicide before Captaia 
Maitland otherwise than by expressing a 
dogged resolutioB not to go to St, Helena,- 
yet to Las Cases, he spoke ia uadisguised 
terms of a Roman death. We own we ara 
not afraid of such reeoluttons being execoi* 
ed by sane persons, when they teke the. 
precaution of cooeu1tin|f an inulU^nt 
friend, it is quite astonishing how slight 
a backing will support tbe natural love of 
life, in minds the most courageous, and 
circoaMtances the most desperate. Wei 
sre not, therefore, surprised to find that the 
phileeophical arguments of Las Cases de- 
termined Napoleon to survive and write hie 
history. Had he consulted bis military at- 
tendants, he would have received other 
counaels, and assistance to execute them 
if necessary. L'Allemand, Montholon, and 
Gonrgsud, assured Captain Maitland, that 
the Emperor would eooner kill himself thao 
go to St. Helena, and that evon were he to 
conseat, they three were determined them- 
selves to put him to death, rather than ha 
should ao (ar degrade bimeelf. Csfitaia 
Maitland, in reply, gave some hints indica- 
tive cf the gallows, in case each a schema 
were proeecuted. 

Savary aad L'AUamaad were, it moei ba 
owned, nnder cireumstaacee peculiarly 
paiafbl. They bad been amoag tba list e£ 
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p«t««M exdaded from di« aaoMtj by the 
royal goverBneot of Fnace, aod now the/ 
wore prohibited by cbe British miaietry 
from accompaiiy ins Kapoleon to St. Helena. 
They eotertaineo, not unnaturally, the 
greatett anxiety about their fate, apprehen- 
aive, though entirely without reason, that 
Uiey might be delivered up to the French 
goTemment. Tbey reeoUed upon pereonal 
reaistance to prevent their being separated 
from their Emperor, but fortunately were 
to conaideraie amid their wrath; as to take 
the opinion of the late distinguished law- 
yer and statesman, Sir Samuel Komilly. As 
the most edectual mode of serving these 
anfortonsla gentlemen. Sir Samuel, oy per* 
sonal application to the Lord Chancellor, 
leafned that there were no thoughts of de- 
livering up his clients to the French oov- 
ernmont, and thns became able to put their 
hearts at ease upon that score. On the 
subject of the retistaoce, as to the legality 
of which they <|ue8tioQed him, Sir Samuel 
Romilly acquainted them, that life taken in 
an affray of the kind, would be construed 
into murder by the law of England. No 
sreater danger, indeed, was to be expected 
from an assault, legalized open the opinion 
of an eminent lawyer, than from a suicide 
■dAusted with the advice of a councillor of 
state : and, we suppose neither Napoleon 
Bor his followers were more serious in the 
violent projects which they announced, 
than tbey might think necessary to shake 
the purpose of the English ministnr. In 
this tbey were totally nnsnccessful^ and 
their intemperate thieats only occasioned 
their being deprived of arms, exceptinff Na- 
poleon, who was loft in possession of bis 
•word. Napoleon and his followers were 
greatly hurt at this marked expression of 
want of confidence, which must also have 
been painful to the Kngliah officers who ex- 
ecuted the order, though it waa explained 
to the French gentlemen that the measure 
«ras only one of precaution:' and that their 
weapons were to be esrefully preserved and 
lyatored to them. During his Isst day on 
board the Bellerophon, Napoleon was em- 
ployed in composing a protest, which, as 
it contains notning more than his addreas 
to Lord Keith and Sir Henry Bunburv, 
we have thrown into the Appendix. He 
also wrote a aecond letter to the Prince 
Regent 

<Ai the 4th of August, the Bellerophon 
eet sail, and next morning fell in with the 
Northumberland, and the equadron destined 
lor St. Helena, aa also with the Tonnant, 
4m board of whlofa Lord Keith's flag was 
hoisted. 

It was now that Napoleon gave Captain 
Mattland the first intimation of his purpose 
to enbmit to his exile, br reoneating that 
Mr. O'Meara, suroeon or the Bellerophon, 
might be permitteo to attend him to St. H«l- 
ana instead of his own surgeon, whose health 
could not stand the voyage. This made it 
clear Uiat no resistance was designed ; and, 
indeed, so soon as Napoleon obeerved tliat 
his threats had produced no effect, he sub- 
mitted with his usual equanimity. He also 
fBve cfdera to deliver up his anna. His 



bag^Bgo was likewise subiected to a forai 
of search, but without unpacking or disturb- 
ing any article. The treasure of Buooa* 
parte, araounling only to 4O0O gold Napo* 
Icons, was taken into custody, to abridfln 
him of that powerful means of effecting hii 
escape. Full receipta, of 



given, rendering the British government ae« 
countable for the same i anoMarchand, thn 
favourite valet-de-cbambre of the Emperor, 
was permitted 'to take whatever money hn 
thought might be immediately necessary. 

About eleven o'clock on the momiog of 
the 7th August, Lord Keith came in hie 
barse to transfer Nspoleoo from the BeUe* 
ropnon to the Northu mberland. About oan 
o'clock, when Buonaparte had announced 
that he was in full resdipess, a captain's 
guard waa turned out : Lord Keith's barge 
was prepared ; and as Napoleon crossed tha 
quarter-deck, the soldiers presented arma 
under three rufflea of the orom, being the 
aalute paid to a general officer. His step 
was firm and steady ; his farewell to Cap< 
tain Maitland polite and frieodlv. That 
officer had no doubt something to torgive to 
Napoleon, who had endeavoured to fix on 
him the stigma of having laid a snare for 
him ; yet the candid and manly avowal of 
the feelings which remained on his mind at 
partins with him, qnght not to be auppress- 
ed. They add credit, were that required, 
to his plain, honest, and unvarnished narra- 
tive. 

** It mav appear sorpriaiog, that a possi- 
bility eould exist of a British officer oeina 
prejudiced in favour of one who had causea 
so many calamities to his country 3 but to 
such an extent did he possess the power of 
pleasing, that there are few people who 
could have sat at the same table with him 
for nearly a month, as 1 did, without feeling 
a sensation of pity, allied perhaps to regret, 
that a man possessed of so many fascinating 
qualities, and who had held so high a ata- 
tion in life, should be reduced to the situa- 
tion in which I saw him.'' 

Napoleon was received on board of the 
Northumberland with the same honours paid 
at leaving the Bellerophon. Sir George 
Cockburu, the British admiral to whose 
charge the late Emperor was now commit- 
ted, was in every respect a person hi^y 
qualified to discharge the task with delica- 
cy towarda Napoleon, yet with fidelity to 
the instructions he had received. Of good 
birth, accustomed to the first society, s 
handsome person, and an agreeable addrest, 
he bad yet ao much of the firmness of hie 
profemion aa to be able to do unpleasing 
things when necessary. In every partic- 
ular within the circle of his orders, he was 
kind, sentle, and accommodating \ beyond 
them, he waa inflexible. Thia mixtnre of 
cooftesy and firmness was particularly ne- 
cessary, aince Napoleon, and still more his 
attendants on his behalf, were desirous up- 
on several occasions to arrogate a degree 
of royal rank for the priaoner, wl^lch Sir 
George Cockbum's instructions, for reasons 
to be hereafter noticed, poeitivelv forbede 
him to concede. All that he could give, he 
gave with a readiness which shored kin4» 
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■aM M w«n •■ coQiteij I but aware tliaty 
btyond the ized limit, eaeh admitted claim 
woald onl^ form the fooadttion for another, 
hb made hia Fnoeh saeata aenaible that ill- 
bamoer or anger coold have no effect apon 
kia conduct. 

The conaeqaenee wwt, that thoarii Napo- 
leon, when trantferred to the Nortoomoar- 
land. wae, bj the orders of the Admiralty, 
deprived of certaia marks of deference 
which be received on board of the Bellero- 
phon, (where Captain Maitland had ao pre- 
cise orders on the subject, and the with- 
holding of which in him would have been a 
gratuitous infliction of humiliation,) vet no 
positive quarrel, far lesa any rooted iU-will, 
took piece betwixf Napdeea and the admi- 
ral. The latter remained at the principal 
place of bis own table, wee covered when 
on the quarter-deck, alter the first saluta- 
tiona bad passed, and disregarded other 
particulars of etiquette observed towsrds 
crowned heads; yet such circumstances 
oolj occasioneo a little temporary cold- 
ness, which, as the admiral paid no attention 
to his guests' displeasure, soon gave way to 
a Frenchman's natural love of aociety ; and 
Sir George Cockbum (ceaeiag to be the 
lic'oictii, as Las Cases says the French term- 
ed him when they were in the pet,) be- 
came that mixture of the obliging gentle- 
man and strict officer for which Napoleon 
held him whenever he spoke candidly on 
the subject. 

It may be mentioned aa no bed tnetence 
of this line of conduct, end its effects, thet 
upon the Northumberland eroeeina the line, 
the Emperor desiring to exhibit his munifi- 
cence to the seamen, by presenting them 
with a hundred louiso'or, under pretext of 

Keying the ordinary fine, Sir George Cock- 
urn, considering this tribute to Neptune 
as too excessive in amount, would not per- 
mit the donative to exceea a tenth part of 
the sam ; and Napoleon, offended by the 
restriction, paid nothing at all. Upon an- 
other occasion, early in the voyage, a differ- 
ence in national manners gave rise to one 
of those slight misunderstandings which we 
have noticed. Napoleon was accustomed, 
like all Frenchmen, to leave the table im- 
mediately after dinner, and Sir George 
Cockbum, with the En^ish oflicers, re- 
mained after him at table : for, in permits 
ting his French guests their liberty, the ad- 
miral did not choose to edmit the right of 
Nepoleon to breek up the perty et his, Sir 
George's, own Uble. This geve some dis- 
pontent* Notwithstending these trifling 

* liSt Cases, toI. tmi^, Fartis Imi^re, p. lOI, 
giTSs Mmewbat a dlfl^ient aeeount of thii trifltng 
matter, whieh appeals to ha^ bson a mlsuadsr- 
standiog. LaflOMsaaapposssthsAdn 
bean lAmM at Nappkoo'a rising 
QwrM Cookbara wmM onlv dsjiroot f 
fas did nca ooQOQiva hiausiroblifwl to braak ap th* 
party bseauss hia Frsaeh goasu withdrew. . It 



the Admiral to liavs 
I Sir 
to show that 



aolyeets of diasatialbeaoB, Los Caaee i»- 
Ibrms us that the admiral, whom he took te 
be prepoeeeeeed egainst them at firat, be* 
cease evenr day more amiceble. The Em 
peror need to take his arm every evening' 
on the quarter-deck, and hold long conver- 
sations with him upon maritime aubjecla, 
as well ea pest evente in generel.* 

While on boerd the Northumberland, the 
late Emperor epent his momtnge in reeding 
or writing; hie eveninge in his exercise 
upon deck, end et cerde. The geme wan 
generally ningiun. But when the play be- 
came rather deep, he diecouraged that 
amueement, end euostituted chess. Great 
tacticien es he wee, Nepoleon did not 6laT 
well at thet militery game, and it weewito 
difficulty that hie entagoniet. Montholon, 
coold avoid the eoleciem or beeting the 
EmiHeror. 

During thie vovege, Nepdeon'a ^oiir dt 
fiU occurred, which wee ueo his birth-dey. 
It wee the 15th August ; e dey for which the 
Pope bed expreesly canonised e St. Nepo- 
leon to be theEmperor'e patron. And now, 
strange revolution, it wss celebrated by him 
oq boerd of en Englieh men-of-wer, which 
wee conducting him to his piece of impria- 
onment, end, es it proved, nis tomb. Yet 
Nepoleon eeemed cheerful end contented 
during the whole dey, end wee even plese- 
ed with being fortunete et'^pley whieh he 
received es a good omen. 

Upon the loth of October 1815,. the Nor- 
thnmborlend reeched St. Helena, which 
preaente but en unpromising eapectto those 
who design it for a reaidence, though it may 
he a welcome eight to the eea-wom marn 
ner. Ite destined inhebitent, from the 
deck of the Northumberlend, surveyed it 
with his spv-gless. St Jemes's Town, ea 
inconsidereUe villege, wea before him, en* 
obesed, sa it were, in e velley, emid end end 
ecerped rocka of immenee height ; every 
pletrorm, every opening, every sorge, wea 
brietled with cannon. Lee Ceeee, wb4 
stood by him, could not perceive the slight- 
est elteretion of hie coonteneoce. The or* 
dere of eovemment bed been, that Nepole- 
on should remein on boerd till e reeidence 
could be prepered eniuble for the line of 
life he waa to lead in future. But ea thie 
wea likely to be a work of time. Sir George 
Cockbum readily undertook, on his own 
responsibility, to put his pessengere o» 
ehore, end provide in some wey for the ee- 
curity of Napoleoa'e pereon, until the ne» 
cessery hebitation ehoold be fitted up. He 
wea accord! ogly tranaferred to lend upon 
the 16th of October; end thue the Empe- 
ror of Frence, ney, well nigh of Europe^ 
ennk into tiie Recluee of St. tielene. 



seems, howsvsrc to have dwelt oo N^mlsoa^ 
mind, and was aJwajs qnoted wbsn bs dsairsd Is 
•xpfcw diamtisfaetioQ with the admics . 



•xprew 

^IbidMn,p.l49 
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Cau9e§ which juiiify iht English OovemmetU in tht mtamre qf NiapoUon'a BanUhm 
ment — He wot a pri$oner qflVar, and had aireadjf thoum^ by breach qf'the treaty ff 
Fontainbleau, thai no eonfidenee could be repoeed in him.-^The Government wem 
even ccfMtred for not taking airongerprecautione to prevent hie eeeape from £l&a.— 
NapoUon*$ with to retire to England, %n order that, being neat FVance, he might agaim 
interfere in her «^ain.^Rea»onefor withholding from him the title of Emperor.—Ad'' 
vmntagea qf 8t. Helena^ ae a place qf bani»hmenl.-^8ir Qeofge Cockbum'e fnetruc- 
Hone for the tre^Utnent qf Napoleon.— Longroood fixed on ae the place qf reeidence qf 
the Ex- Emperor — TewuMrary accommodation prepared for him at Briare.—He re- 
mooee to Longwood.—rrecautione taken for the eqfe euatody qfthe Prieoner.-'Regu* 
laiione concerning the veateU permitted to enter the Harbour. 



Wb are now to touch upon the argamenti 
which Mem to justify the adminiatration 
of EogUnd in the strict course which ihey 
adoptM towards Napoleon Buonaparte, in 
restraining his person and abating the priri- 
leges of rank which he tenaciously claim- 
•o. And here we are led to observe the 
change produced in men's feelings within 
the space ot only twelve vears. In 1316, 
when the present author, no we rer inade- 
quate to the task, attempted to treat of the 
same sobiect, there existed a considerable 
party in Britain who were of opinion that 
the British Government would best have 
discharged their duty to France and Eu- 
rope, bv delivering up Napoleon to Louis 
XVlII/s govemmentv to be treated as he 
himself had treated the Duke d'Enghien. 
It would be at this time of da^ needless to 
throw away> arsument upon this subject, or 
to show that Napoleon was at least entiUed 
to security of life, by his surrender to the 
British flag. 

As needless would it be to ^ over the 
frequently repeated ground, which proves 
so clearly that in other respects the trans- 
nclion with CapUin Maitland amoonted to 
an unconditional surrender. Napoleon had 
conaidered every plan of escape oy force or 
address, and none had seemed to him to 
present such chance -of a favourable result, 
•s that which upon full consideration he 
adopted. A surrender to England iniured 
his life, and gave him the hope of takina 
further advantage from the generosity of 
the British naUon^ for an unconditional 
surrender, as it secures nothing, so it ex- 
cludes nothing. General Bertrand, when 
on board the Northumberland, said that Na- 
poleon had been much influenced in taking 
the step he had done by the Abbe Sieyes, 
who haa strongly advised him to proceed at 
once to England, in preference to taking 
any other course, which proves that his 
resolution roysl of course nave been form- 
ed long before be oVcr saw Captain Mait- 
land. Even Monsieur Las Cases, when 
cloeely examined, comes to the same re- 
sult; for he admits that he never hoped 
that Napoleon Would be considered ss a 
free man, or receive passports for Ameri- 
ca t but only that he would be kept in cus- 
todv under milder restrictions .than were 
inflicted upon him. But as he made no stip- 
■lation or sny kind concerning the natnre 
•f these restrictions, they must of course 
kave been loft to the option of the.conquer- 



in(^ party. The Question, therefore, be-* 
twixt Napoleon ana the British nation, was. 
not one of juetice, which has a riffht to it* 
due, though the consequence should be de« 
struction to the party by which it is to b« 
rendered, but one of generosity and clem- 
ency, feelings which can only be wiselv in- 
dulged with reference to the safety of thoet 
who act upon them. 

Napoleon being thus a prisoner surrsa- 
dered at discretion, became subjected to 
the common laws of war, which authorise 
belligerent powers to shut up prisoners of 
war in places of confinement, from which 
it is only usual to except such whose hon- 
our may be accounted as a sufficient guar- 
antee for their good faith, or whose power 
of doing injury is so small that it might be 
accounted contemptible. But Buonaparttf 
was neither in the ome situation nor the 
otiier. His power was great, the temptation 
to uie it powerful, and the confidence to be 
placed in his resolution or promise to re- 
sist such temptation, very slight indeed. 

There is an unauthorized report that 
Lord Castlereagh, at the time of the treaty 
of Fontainbleau, asked Caulainoourt, why 
Napoleon did not choose to ask refuge ia 
England, rather than accept tlie almost 
ridiculous title of Emperor of Elba. We 
doubt much if Lord Castlereagh said so. 
But ifl eilher upon such a hint, or upon his 
own free motion. Napoleon had chosen in 
1814, to repose his confidence in the Brit- 
ish nation, or even had he fallen into ont 
hands by chance of war, Ir^gland ought cer- 
tainly, on so extraordinary an occasion, to 
have behaved with magnanimity j and per- 
haps ought either to have permitted Napo- 
leon to reside as an individual within ner 
dominions, or suffered him to have depart 
ed to America. It might then have been 
urged, (though cautious peraoos might even 
then nesitate,) that the pledged word of f 
soldier, who had been so lately asovereim, 
ought to be received as Ruarantee for hi* 
observance of treaty. Nav, it might thel 
have been held, that the talents and activi- 
ty of a single individual, supposing them as 
great oM human powera can be carried^ 
would not have enabled him, however de- 
sirous, to have again disturbed the peaee 
of Europe. There frould have been a nat- 
ural desire, therefore, to grant %o remarluh 
ble a person that liberty, which a generona 
nation might have been willing to conceive 
would no^ and could not, be abased. B«l 
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Am nperuMBt of EIIm ntw too ample 
pioof wl once how little relttace ww lo be 
placed in Napoleon's engagemeDt, and how 
moeh danger was to be apprehended from 
him, OTen when^his fortunes were spp^ 
t enUjF at the lowest ebb. His breach or the 
treetT of FooUinbleau altered entirelj his 
relations with England and with Europe ; 
and placed him in the condition of one 
whose word could not be trusted, and whose 
■arsonal freedom was inconsistent with the 
liberties of Europe. The experiment of 
tnistiog to his parole had been tried and 
failed. The wise may be deceived once ; 
only fools are twice cheated in the same 
manner. 

It may be pleaded and admitted for Na> 
poleon, that ne had, to instigate his return- 
ing from Elba, as strong a temptation as 
earth could hold out to an ambitious spirit 
like his own,— the prospect of an extraor- 
dinary enterprise, with the imperial throne 
fbr its reward. It majr be also allowed. 
Chat the Bourbons, delaying to pay his stip- 
ulated rcTenue, anbrded him, so far as they 
were concerned, a certain degree of proTo- 
cation. But all this would argue against 
his being again tnuted within the reach of 
of such temptation. While France was in 
a state of such tarrooil and vexation, with 
the remains of a disaffected armj^ fermenting 
amid a fickle population, — while the King 
( in order to make good his stipulated ' pay- 
ments to the allies,} was obliged to impose 
heavy taxes, and to raise them with some 
severi^ty. many opportunities might arise 
in whlcn Napoleon, either complaining of 
some pettT injuries of his own, or invit- 
ed by the oiscontented stete of the French 
netion, might renew his memorable attempt 
oTSSth February. It was the business of 
^ British ministry to prevent all hazard 
•f thisw It was but on the SOlh April before, 
that they were called upon by the Opposi- 
• tion to account to the House of Commons 
for not taking proper precautions to prevent 
Bnonaparte's escape from Elba. For what 
then would they have rendered themselves 
responsible^ had they placed him in circum- 
etances which admitted of a second escape? 
—at least for the full extent of all the con- 
fusion and bloodshed to which such an 
event must necessarily have given rise. 
The justice, ss well as the necessity of the 
case, warranted the abridgement of Buona- 
parte's liberty, the extent of which had been 
made, by bis surrender, dependent upon the 
will of Britain. 

In deducing this conclusion, we have 
avoided having any recourse to the argu- 
ment ad h^mineim. We have not mention- 
ed the dungeon of Toussaint, on the fron- 
tier of the Alps, or the detention of Ferdi- 
aand, a confiding and circumvented ally, in 
the chateau Valen^ay. We have not ad- 
verted to the instances of honours and ap- 
pointmenta bestowed on officers who had 
broken their parole of. honour, by escaping 
from England, yet were received in the Tu- 
flleriea with favour and preferments. Nei- 
Vher have we alluded to the great state 
maxim, which erected political necessity, 
•r exp«dleaey, into a power seperiet to 



moral law. Were Britain to viodieato her 
aetioea by such instances tt the above, H 
would be reversing the hlMMd rule, acting 
towards our enemy, not according as we 
would have derirca he should have done, 
but as he actoally Aoddone in regard to 
us, and observing a crooked and criminal 
line of policy, because our adversary had 
set us the example. 

But Buonaparte's former aeUons must 
necessarilj have been considered, so ftr aa 
to ascertain what confidence was to be re* 
posed in his personal character j and if 
that was found marked by gross instencea 
of breach of faith to others, ministers would 
surely have been inexcusable had they 
placed him in a sitaation where his fidelity 
was what the nation had principally to de- 
pend on for tranquillity. The fact seems 
to be admitted by Las Cases, that while he 
proposed to retire to England, it was with 
the hope of again meddling in French af- 
fairs.* The example of Sir Niel Csmpbell 
had shown how little restraint the mere 
presence of a commissioner would have had 
over this extraordinanr man ; and his resur- 
rection ai>er leaving Kiba, had distinctly de- 
monstrated that nothing wss to be trusted . 
to the second political death which he pro- 
posed to submit to as a recluse in England. 

It has, however, been urged, that if the 
character of the times and his own render- 
ed it an act of stern necessitv to take from 
Napoleon his personal freedom, his cap- 
tivity ouffht to have been at least accompa- 
nied with all marks of honourable distinc- 
tion ; and that it was unnecessarily cruel to 
hurt the feelings of his followers and his 
own, by refusing him the Imperial title and 
personal ojiservances, which he had enjoy- 
ed in his prosperity, and of which he was 
tenacious in adversity. 

It will be agreed on all hands, that if 
anything could have been done consistent 
with the main exigencies of the case^ to 
save Nspoleon in his unfortunate situation, 



* This, to bs sore, aesordiof lo Las Csnb» was 
ooly in ordor to carry throsf h those frest acbcaMt 
of esubliahing Ihs pea», the bonour, and tbt 
onion of the country. He had hoped to the kurt, 
it seemi, in the critical nonient, *<Tbst, at the 
■if ht of the pgblio daneor, the eyes of the people of 
France wooM he openadj thai tliey would retnrn l« 
hin, and eoable him to lave the euontry of Francs* 
It WM thie which made him prokNif the time t4 
ACaiiMiNn~it wss thti which indoeed bin lo Ur- 
ry vet longer at Rochefort. If he it now at 61 
Hehma, he owes it to that ssatioMnt. It ia s tram 
oTthoufht from which he eoold never be aeparato 
ed. Yet more lately, when them was no otliei w^ 
soerce than to accept the hoepiulity of the Belles 
rophon, perhape fc was not withoot a •pecies o( 
■atiefkctkm that he fouad himseir irretlrtiMy 
drawn on by the cinireo of evente towarde Enf- 



hnd, lince boing there waa h^ing near Prai 
He knew well that he woold not be free, feet he 
hoped to amke his optoioa beard ; and then how 
many chaocea wooM open themeelvot to the new 
direction which he wtobed to inflpire,**— SsfMif 
tutfris tU VEmienmr JVapeicen, Jbe. 7\Kn. IT 
Panic ai^me. We cannot underataad the oman 
ing of thic, onlsH it bnpliso that Mapoleon, wUll 
reuriag iolo Bngiand* on sooditioo of abetaioiM 
from politicsy sntortaioed bopee of rogaioina hjf 
asesadency in Frsoch afiUre. by and throoffb the 
infloMice whieh bssxpested losxsrctse over tbe^ 
sTMiaio 
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ft itngla panff, tliat measore abonld bare 
bean raaortaa to. Bat tbera coold ba no 
raaaoii. why Britain, in compaiaionata coor- 
taar, abGuid oiTa to bar piitoaar a title 
wbicb the bad rafasad to bim df/yr«,afan 
wbila M wialdad tba ampira of Fraaca da 
fucto : and thara wara ai]^niants, to ba 
baraaflar stated, wbicb wei^bed powarfol* 
ly asaintt granting aaeb an indulgence. 

'Alt place of liapolaon's con^ement) 
alflo, bas been tba subject of saTere cen- 
anra ; bnt tba qaastioa is entireljr depend- 
ant upon tbe rigbt of confining bim at aH. 
If tbat is denied, tbere needs no forther ar- 
gument t for a place of confinement, to be 
effectual, must connect several circam- 
staaces of safety and seclosion, eacb tn its 
degree aggravating tbe sufferings of the per- 
son eonbnod, and inflicting pain wbicb 
ottgbt only to be the portion of a legal pris- 
oner." But if it be sranted, that a person so 
formidable as Napoleon should be debarrod 
from tbe power of making a second avatar 
on the earth, tbera is perhaps no place in 
the world where so ample a degree of se- 
curity could have been reconciled with tba 
aama degree of personal freedom to tbe 
captive, as St. Helena. 

The bealibfulness of tbe climate of that 
Island will be best proved by the contents 
of a report annexed to a returA made on the 
20th March 1820. by Dr. Tbomaa Shortt, 
physician to the forces ; from which it ap- 
pears that among bis troops then sUtioned 
in St. Helena, constanUy employed in or- 
dinary or on fatigue duty, and always expos- 
ed to the atmoapbara, the proportion of 
aick was only aa one man to tnirty, even in- 
cluding casualties, and tboae seat to the 
hospital after punishment. Tbia extraordi- 
nary degree of health, auperior to that of 
most piacaa in the world, Dr. Shortt irn* 
putea to the circnmatanca of tbe island be- 
ina placed in tbe way of tbe trada-winda, 
where the continued ateady broese carries 
off the superfiuous beat, and with it auch 
effluvia noxious to the human oonstitution, 
as it may have generated. The same caase, 
bringing with it a succession of vapoura 
from the ocean, affords a cloudy curtain to 
intercept the sun's rays, and prevents tbe 
occurrdnce of those violent and rapid forms 
of disease, which present themselves 
throughout the tropics in general. Check- 
ed perspiration is noticed aa aa occasional 
cause of disease, bnt which, if properly 
treated, is only fatal to those whose consti- 
tutions have been previously exhauated by 
long resit'ence in a hot climate. It should 
also be obaorved, that tbe climate of tbe 
island is remarkably steady, not varying up- 
on an average more than nine or t^n de- 
grees in tbe course of tbe year ; which 
equality of temperature is another great 
causa of the general bealthfolneaa.* The 
atmosphere ia warm indeed ; but as Napo- 
leon was himself bom in a hot climate, and 
was stated to be afraid of the cold even 
of Britain, that could hardly ia his case be 
oonaidarad aa a diaadvaatagaoua circum- 



In raapect to Napoleon's personal treat- 
menl^ Sir George Cockbum proceeded on 
bia arrival to arrange tbia upon the system 
recommended by hia final instructions 
which ma thus : 

** In committing jo important a truat to 
British officers, the Prince Regent is saaai- 
bla tbat it ia not necessary to imprasa upoa 
tbem bia anxiooa desire tbat no graatar 
measure of severity with respect to confiaa- 
ment or restriction be iospoaed, than what 
is deemed neceasary for the faitbfal di»- 
cbarga of tbat duty, wbicb the Admiral, aa 
wall as the Governor of Saint Helena, must 
ever keep ia mind,— the perfect security of 
General Buonaparte's penon. Whatever, 
conaistent with this great ofagact, can be al- 
lowed in the shape of indulgence, bis Roy- 
al Highness is confident will be willingly 
shown to tbe General ; aad he relies on Sir 
George Cockbum's known seal ana energy 
of character^ tbat be will not allow himaeif 
to be betrayed iato any improvident relaxa* 
tionofbiaduty."* 

It was in the spirit of these instructiona 
that Sir Gaoroa Coakburn acted in select- 
ing a place or rasidenea for hia important 
prisoner, wbila^ at the same time, he con- 
sulted Napoleon's wishea aa much aa the 
case could possibly admit. 

The accommodation upon tbe island waa 
by no meana socb aa covid be deaired in the 
circnmatancaa. Tbera were only three 
honaes of a poblie charaeter, which were in 
any degree adapted for sach a goesL Two 
the town residaaeea of tbe governor ami 
lieatanant-govamor of the island, were an* 
fit for the habitation of Napoleon, because 
they were within Jamea Town, a situation 
whicbjfor obviooa raaaooa, waa not advisa- 
ble. The third waa Plaatatioo-Housey a 
villa in the country, belonging to tbe gov- 
ernor, which was the best dwelling in the 
island. The British administration bad pro- 
hibited the seleetion of this boose for th» 
residence of tbe lata Imperial captive. We 
differ fVom their opinion in this particular, 
because tbe very best aecommoaation was 
due to fbllen greatness ; aad, in bia circum- 
stancea, Napoleon, with every reapeot to 
tbe authority of tba governor^ ought to have 
been the laat person on tbe island subieot* 
ed to incoovanienca. We have little dfoobt 
that it would have bean so arraogad, bat for 
the disposition of the late French Emperor 
and bia followera to use every point of 
deference, or complaisance, axerciaod to- 
wards tbem, aa an argument for pushing 
their prateaaioas farther. Thua, the civili- 
ty shown by Admiral Hotham and Captain 
Maitlaad. in manning tba yards aa Napole- 
on psasad fVom oaa vessel to the other wus 
pleaded upon ss a proof tbat his free and 
regal condition was ackaewladged bj these 
ofBcen; and, no doobt, the asaigaing for 
bis use the beat boaaa ia tba island, jnigbt, 
accordiag to tbe aama mo.Ha of logic, have 
been assoroed to imply tbat Napotoon bad 
no superior in St. Helena. Still there wart 
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iMmiM of repelling tfait ipirit of eDcroacb- 
ment, if it had shown iUelf; ud we think 
it would have been better to riak the con- 
ecqaenees indicated, and to have aaaigoed 
the Plantation-Hoaae for hia reaidenee, aa 
^at which waa at leaat the beat accommo- 
dation which the ialand afforded. Some 
circumatancea about the loealitv, it is be- 
liered, had excited doubjLa whether the 
hodae could be completely guarded. But 
thia, at anj rate, waa a queation which bad 
been conaidcfred at home, where, perhapa, 
the actual atate of the island was leaa per- 
fbctlj understood; and Sir George Cock- 
bum, fettered by his inatractiona, had no 
choice in the matter. 

Beaidea Plantation-Honae, there was 
another residence aituated in the country, 
and occupied by the lientenant^Ternor, 
called Iiongwood, which, after all the dif- 
ferent eaUtes and residences in the island 
had been examined, waa chosen hi Sir 
George Cockbnra as the Aiture restoence 
of Napoleon. It lies detached from the 
generally inhabited placea of the island, 
consequently none were likely to frequent 
its neighbourhood, unless those who came 
there on business. It was also distant from 
thoae pointa which were moat acceaaible to 
boats, which, until they should be suffi- 
eienily defended, it was not deairable to 
expose to the obsenration'of Napoleon or hia 
military companions. At Longwood, too, 
there waa an extent of level ground, capa- 
ble of being obaerTod and aecured by aenti- 
nels, presenting a space adapted for exer- 
cise, whether on horseback or in a carriage : 
and the aitnation, being high, was more cool 
than the confined Tallers of the neighbour- 
hood. The house itself waa equal in ac- 
commodation (thouffh that ta not aaying 
much) to any on tne ialand, Plantation- 
House excepted. 

To conclude, it waa approTed of by Na- 
poleon, who Tisited it personally, and ex- 
pressed himself so much satiafied, that it 
was difficult to prevail on him to leave the 
place. Immediate preparations were there- 
fore made, for making auch additions as 
should render •the residence, if not such a 
one as could be wished, at least aa commo- 
diooa aa the circumstances admitted. * In- 
deed It was hoped, by asaistance of artifi- 
cers and frames to bo sent from England, to 
improve it to anv extent required. In the 
meanwhile, until the repairs immediately 
necessary could be made at Lonswood, 
General Bertrend, and the reat of Napole- 
on's suite, were quartered in a furnished 
house in Jamea Town, while he himself, at 
his own request, took up his abode at Bri- 
ars, a small bouse, or cottage, romantically 
situated, a little way from the town, in 
which he could only have one apare room 
for his own accommodation. Sir Georso 
Cockbum would have persuaded him rath- 
er to take up his temporary abode in the 
town, where the best hotise in the place 
was provided for him. Napoleon declin- 
ed this proposal, - pleadin|{ his natural 
nveraion to expose himseirto the public 
gaie. Boaidea the aolitude, the pleasing 
landscape, agreeable especially to those 



whose persons have been lately confined Co 
a ship, and whose eyes have long wandered 
over the waste of ocean, determined the Ex- 
Emperor in favour of Brian. 

Whilst dwelling at Briara, Napoleon lim- 
ited himself more than was necessary ; for, 
taking exception at the aentinels, who were 
visible from the windows of the house, and 
objecting more reasonably to the resort of 
visitors, pe sequestered himself in a amall 
pavilion, conaisting of one good room, and 
two amall attic apartments, which stood 
about twenty yards from the house. Of 
course, his freedom, unless when accom- 
panied by a British field-officer, was limitp 
ed to the small garden of the cottase, the 
rest of the precincts being watched bv sen- 
tinels. Sir George Cockburn felt for the 
situation of his prisoner, and endeavoured 
to hurry forward the improvementa at Long- 
wood, in order that Napoleon mi^t re- 
move thither. He employed for 4his pur- 
pose the ship-carpentera of the aqoadron, 
and all the artificera the island could afford } 
" and Longwood," aaya Dr. O'Meara. '' for 
nearly two months, exhibited aa bus^ a 
scene as had ever been witnessed dnrmg 
the war in any of hia Majeaty's dock- 
yarda whilat a fleet was fitting, out under 
the personal diraction of some of oar best 
naval commanders. The Admiral, indefat* 
igable in bis teertions, was frequently seen 
to arrive at Lon^ood ahortly alter sunrise, 
stimnleting by his presence the St. Helena 
workmen, who, in ^neral laxy and indolent, 
beheld with aatonishment the dispatch ana 
activity of a man-of-war aucceed to the 
characteristic^ idleness, which until thA 
they had been accuatomed both to witneas 
and to practice." 

During the Ex-Emperor's residence at 
Brian he remained much aecloded from so- 
ciety, spent his mornings in the garden, and 
in the evening played at whist for sugar 
plums, with Mr. Balcombe, the proprietor, 
and the memben of hia family. The Count 
Laa Caaea, who seems, among thoae of bis 
retinue, to have possessed the most various 
and extenaive information, was naturally 
selected aa tho chief, if not the only com* 
panion of hia atudiea and recreations in the 
morning. On such occasions be was usu- 
ally gentle, acceaaible, and captivating in 
bis mannen. 

The exertions of Sir George Cockburn^ 
stnigffling with every difficulty which want 
of building-materiala, means of transport, 
and every thing which faciliutcs such ope- 
rations, could possibly interpose, at length 
enabled him to accomplish the transmu- 
tation of Longwood into such a dwelling- 
house, as, thouffh it was far below the for- 
mer oignity of ita possessor, might suffi- 
ciently accommodate a captive of the rank 
at which Napoleon was rated by the British 
Government.* 



** The luite of apartimnt* dastined for Kit own 
pecoliar o« coMitlsd ofa Milo<m,ftn eatinf-rouoi 
alibrary, a iittall itady, and a aleepinf apartmsot. 
This wt< a fltrance contrast with tho palaeae 
which Napoleon bad lataly inhabiMd \ but U waa 
praferablo, in the aame proportion, -to the Tower 
of the Temple, and the dangeou of Vincenaee. 
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On the 9lfa December, Loogwood re- 
eeiTed Nipoleon and part of hi> hoanehold : 
the Count and Coanten of Montholon ana 
their children ; the Count Lea Caaea and 
his son. GenemI Gonrgand, Doctor O'Mea- 
n, who had been received aa bia medical 
attendant, and tuch other of Napoleon's 
attendants aa coald not be lodged within 
the hoaae, were, for the time, accommo- 
dated with tenU ; and the Count and Count- 
eaa Bertrand were lodged in a amall cottage 
tt a place called Hut'a-gate. juat on the 
verge of what might be called the priTileg- 
cd grounds of Longwood, whilst a new bouae 
waa building for their reception. Upon the 
whole^ aa it ia acarcety denied, on the one 
hand, that erery effort waa made to render 
Longwood-Hoose aa commodiona for the 
prisoner aa time and meana could poaaibly 
permit } ao, on the other, it must in fair- 
neaa be conaidered, that the dela^. howevor 
inevitable, muat have been painfully felt by 
the Cx-Emperor, confined to his hut at Bri- 
ars ; and that the house at Longwood, when 
finiahed as well as it could be in the cir- 
cumatancea, waa far inferior in accommo- 
dation to tiiat which every Engtiahman 
would hate desired that the dtatinffuished 
prisoner should have enjoyed wbilat in 
Engliah cuatody. 

It had been proposed to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of Longwood by constructing a 
habitation of wo<h1 upon m auitable aoale, 
and sending it out in pieces from England, 
to be put together on the apot; the only 
mode, aa the island can scarce be aaid to 
afford any buildinff-materials, by which the 
deaired object of Napoleon'a fitting accom- 
modation could, it waa thought, be duly at- 
tained. Circumstancea, however, prevent- 
ed this plan from beiuff attempted to be 
carried into execution for several montha ; 
and a aeries of unhappy diaputes betwixt 
the Governor and hta priaoner added years 
of delay ; which leada ua again to express 
our regret that Plantation-House had not 
been at once assigned to Napoleon for hia 
reaidence. 

We have already aaid, that around the 
bouae of Longwooa lay the largeat extent of 
open ground in the neighbourhood, fit for 
exerciae either on foot or upon horseback. 
A apace of twelve milea in circumference 
waa traced off, within which Napoleon 
might take exercise without being attended 
by any one. A chain of sentinels^ aurroond- 
ed thia domain to prevent hia passing, un- 
less accompanied by a Britiah officer. If 
he incllneo to extend his excnnions, he 
might go to any part of the island, provid- 
ing the officer was in attendance, and near 
enough to observe his motions. 9ueh sn 
orderly officer waa alwaya in readineaa to 
attemf him when required. Within the 
Hmited apace already mentioned, diere 
were two campa. that of the" A9d regiment 
ai Deadwood, about a mile from ' 



wood ; another at Hut'a-gate, whore aa o?- 
ficer'a guard was mounted, that beian the 
prineipel access to Loncwood. 

We are now to conaider the meens re- 
sorted to for the safe custody of this impor- 
tant prisoner The old i^oel has said, that 
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"every ialaod is a priaon;" but, in point 
of difficulty of eaeape, there- ia none which 
can compare with St. Helena: which waa 
no doubt the chief reaaon for ita being 
aelected as the place of Napoleon'a de- 
tention. 

Dr. O'Meara, no friendly witness, informs 
us that the guarda, with attention at once 
to Napoleon's feelinga, and the aecurity of 
hia peraoa, were poated in the following 
manner : 

" A aubaitem'a goerd was poated at the 
entrance of Longwood, about aix hundred 
pacea from the bouae, and a cordon of aen- 
tinela and piequets waa placed round the 
limita. At nine o'clock tne aeatinela were 
drawn in and atationed in communication 
with each other, aurrounding the houae in 
such poaitiona^ Uiat no peraon could come 
in or go out without being aeen and acruti- 
nixed bv them. At the entrance of the 
houae double aentinela were placed, and 
patrols were contianallv paaaing backward 
and forward. After nine. Napoleon was 
not at liberty to leave the houae, unleaa in 
company, with a field officer, and no peraon 
whatever was allowed to paaa without the 
counteraign. Thia aUte of affairs continu- 
ed until day4ight in the morning. Every 
landing-place in the iaiand, ana, indeed, 
every place which preaented the semblance 
of one, waa fumielied with a picquet, and 
aentinela were even placed upon every 
goat-path leading to the aea: though in 
tmtl) the obataclea preaented by nature, in 
almoat all the patha in that direction, 
would, of themaelves, have proved inaur- 
mountable to ao unwieldy a person as Na- 
poleon." 

The precautiona taken by Sir George 
Cockbom, to avail himaelf of the natunl 
character and peculiariiieaof the ialand^^d 
to prevent the poaaibility of ita new inhabit- 
ant making hia eaeape by aea, were ao atrict, 
aa,even without the aaaiatance of a more im- 
mediate guard upon hia peraon. aecmed to 
exclude Uie poaaibility, not only of an ea- 
eape, but even aa attempt to commnnicate 
with the prisoners from the ses-coaat. 

"From the vatioua signal-posts on the 
island," continuea the account of Doctor 
O'Meara, " ahipa are frequently discovered 
at twenty-four leaguea' distance, and al- 
ways long before they can approach the 
ahore. Two ahipa of war continually cruised, 
one to windward, and the other to leeward, 
to whom signals were made as soon aa a 
veaael was discovered from the poats on 
ahore. Every ahip, except a British man- 
of-war, was accompanied down to- the road 
by one of the cruisera, who remiined with 
her until ahe waa either permitted to an- 
chor, or waa sent away. No foreign vessels 
were allowed to anchor, unlesa under cir 
cumatancea of sreat aistreaa^ in which 
case, no person from them waa permitted 
to land, and an officer and party from one 
of the ahipa of war waa aent on board to 
take charge of them aa long aa they remain- 
ed, as well aa ia order to prevent any im- 
proper communicaiion. Every fishini boat 
belonging to the inland was nnmbema. and 

eboired everf evening at sorset} u ^r. 
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the ■apariatendaies of a UeateBtnt in the 
tkUHj. No boatBy excepting gmutd-boati 
from tho ship* of war, wbich pulled about 
the itlaad ■!! otghty were allowed to be 
down after nmMt The orderly officer was 



eaee of Napoleon, twice in the tweaiy-Cuiff 
hours, wbich was done with as much deli- 
cacy as possible. In fact, every hamaa 
precautioa to prevent escape, short of 
actually incarcerating or eacbainiog hinv 



also iostracted to ascertain the actual pres- I was adopted by Sir George Cockburn. 
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J3Won4»arte't aUmtdgritamMn eonm^^d.^Rigki qf Ortai Briiain to rtttriet ku Lib- 
§ri!/.-~Pr<wi»^ <ifwWikoiding th§ TitU qf JBeysror.— TAt Right qf intpteling kit 
Corrtapondgnee might km bten ditpmted vnth.^RBgulatum that a BriUah Ordtrt^ 
C^tr MhmOd scs NapoUon at etrtain timm in the da^-^iU iwmorianet.^Limitt 
altmotd ^fapolton for hit toaUu and ridi».~-Comfiaint* urged 6y Lae Caeee againtt 
Sir George Coekbum, — Afcosurst adopted 6y the European Powers to 'secure lutpole- 
on*9 eqfe euetodjf.-^Sir Hudeon Lowe mpointed. Oooetnor of SL Helena^hie CitaU- 
fieatione for the Office eonaidered^U^ormaHon given ^ General Gourgaud to 
Govemment.^AgitaHon qfoarioue Plane for BuonaparWe Eaeape.-^Wrilere on the 
eubject of Napoleon'e Reeidenee at St. Helena.^NapoUon'e irritating Treatwient qf 
Sir Hudeon Lowe^^BUerviewe between them» 

HiTH£RTo as we have prosecuted our task, 
pach year has been a history which we have 
fVond it difficnlt to contain within the limits 
of half a volume ; remaining besides con- 
scious, that, in the necessary compression, 
I we have been obliged to do injustice to the 
tmporunce of our theme. But the years of 
imprisonment, which pass so much more 
slowly to the captiTo, occupy, with their 
melancholy monotony, only a small portion 
of the page of history ; and the tale of five 
years of St. Helena, might, so fsr as events 
are concerned, be sooner told than the 
history of a single campaign, the shorteet 
which was fought under Buonaparte's anspi- 
ces. Yet these years were pa&nfully mark- 
ed, ana indeed embittered by a train of irri- 
tating disputea betwixt the prisoner and the 
officer to whom was committed the impor- 
tant, and yet most delicate, task of restrain- 
ing his liberty, and cutting off all proepeet 
oreseape, and whose duty it was, at the 
same time, to mix the necessary degree of 
vigilance with as much courtesy, and we 
will add kindness, as Napoleon could be 
proYai.ed on to accept. 

We have had coniiderable opportunity to 
collect information on this subject, the cor- 
respondence of Sir Hudson Lowe with his 
Mqesty's government having been opened 
to our researches by the liberality or Lord 
Bathurst, late soeretary of state for the co- 
lonial department. This communication 
has enabled us to speak with confidence 
respect'nff the general principles by which I 
the British government were guided in their 
instructions to Sir Hudson Lowe, and the 
tenor of these instructions themselves. I 
We therefore propose to discuss, in tbe^ 
iirst place, the alleged grievancee of Napo- 
leon, as they arose out of the instructions 
of the British government: reserving as a 
second subject of discosston, the Urther 
complaints of the sggravated mode in which 
these instmctioufl are alleged to have been 
executed by the Governor of St. Helena. 
On the latter subject our information is less 

Csrfbct, from the disUnce of Sir Hudson 
owe from Europe precluding personal in- 
quiry, and the impossibility or producing 



impartial evidence on the subject of a long 
train of minute and petty incidents, each 
of which necessarily demands in vestigation^ 
and is the snbjectof inculpation and de- ' 
fence. We have, however, the means of 
saying something upon tjiis subject also. 

We have already discussed the circum* 
stances of Napoleon's surrender to the Brit- 
ish, without reserve, qualification, or con- 
dition of any kind ; and we have seen, that 
if he sustained ai|y disappointment in being 
detained a prisoner, instead of beii» consid- 
ered as a gueat, or free inmate of Briuin, it 
aroee from the failure of hopes which be 
had adopted on his own cslcalalioa, with- 
out the subtest enoooragement from Cap- 
tain Maitland. We doubt greatly, indeed, 
if his most sanguine expectations ever sen* 
ooely anticipated a reception very different 
from what he experienced $ at least he tes* 
tified little or no surprise when informed 
of bis destiny. But, at any rate, he was a 
prisoner of war, baring acquired by his sur- 
render no riffht saye to claim safety of life 
and limb. If the English nation had in- 
▼eigled Napoleon into a capitulation, under 
conditibns^ which they had aubsequentlv 
broken, be' would have been in the condi- 
tion of Touissaint, whom, nevertheless, he 
immured in a dungeon. Or, if he had been 
invited to risit the Prince Reoent of Cog- 
land in the character of an afly, had been 
at first received with courteous hospitality, 
and then committed to confinement as a 
prisoner, his case would have approached 
that of Prince Ferdinand of Spain, trepan- 
ned to Bayoime. But we should be asham- 
ed to Tindicate oar country by quoting the 
evil example of our enemv. Truth and 
Falsehood remain immutable and irrecon- 
cilable ; and the worst criminal ought not 
to be proceeded against according to hi» 
own example, but according to the general 
rules of justice. Nevertheless, it ^eatlr 
diminishes our interest in a complawt, if 
he who ivefers it has himself been in the 
habit of meting to others with the same 
unfair weight and measure, which he com- 
plains of when used towards himself. 

Nspoleon, therefore, being a prisoner ol 
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war, and to be dwpoaad of at raeh. (a poiot 
which admita fif oo diapute,) we nave, we 
eooceiTe, Aiither proved, that hia raaidence 
within the territAries of Great Britain was 
what eoald liardlV take place coaaiatentlj 
with the aafety of Enrope. To have deliv- 
ered him up to any of tiie other allied pow- 
ers, whoee gOTemment waa of a character 
aimilar to hia own, would certainly hare 
been highly objectionable ; since in doing 
so Britain wonld have so far broke faith 
with him. as to part with the power of pro- 
tecting hw personal aafety, to wb^ch esteat 
the coantry to which he sarrendered him- 
self stood undenisbly pledged. It only re- 
msined to keep this fanportint prisoner in 
snch a atate or reatraint. aa to insure' his 
not having the meaaa or making a aecood 
escape, and again involving F^ranee and 
EnnSpe in a bloody and doubtful war. St. 
Helena was aelected aa the place of his 
detention, and, we think, with much pro- 
priety ; since the nature of that sequestered 
island afforded the means for the greatest 
eertaintyof aecnrity, with the least restrict 
tion on the personal liberty of the distin- 
guished prisoner. Waves and rocks around 
ita ahorea afforded the aecnrity of walls, 
ditches, bare, and bolts in a citadel ; ana 
kia houra of ezerciae might be safely ei- 
tended over a apaoe of many miles, instead 
of being restrained within the narcow and 
guarded iimita of a fortreas. 

The risht of impriaoning Napoleon being 
eooceded, or at lea/t proved, and the selec- 
tion of St. Helenay aa bia place of reai- 
denee, beiny vindicated, we have no heai- 
tatioB in avowing the principle, that overy- 
th«ng possible ought to have been done to 
alleviate the painCbl feelings, to which, in 
•veij point of view, a person so disttn- 
I must have been sub- 
change of fortune, 
not, at'that laoment, have re- 
membered the lives lost, fortunes destroy- 
ed, and hopea blighted, of ao many hun- 
dreds of our eoQotrymen, civilians travel- 
Kng in Ftaaoe, and detained there against 
•very rale of civilised war; nor have 
thought ouraelvea entitled to avenge upon 
Napoleon, in his ■aisfortunes, the cruel in- 
flictions, which bis policy, if not his inclin- 
ation, prompted hsm to award against oth- 
era. We would not have made his dun- 
fleon ao wretched aa that of the unhappy 
Negro chief, starved to death amidst the 
Alpine snows. )Ve would not have sur- 
rounded him, whHe a prisoner, with spies, 
as in the case of the Earl of Elgin ; or, as 
la that of Prinoe Ferdinand, have spread a 
trip for him by aseaaa of an emissarv like 
the falae Baron Kulli, who, in proffenog to 
aaaist his escspe, should have had it for an 
object to obtain anreteioe for treating him 
more harshly. Tnese things we would not 
then have remembered ; or, if we could not 
baniah theia from our recollection, in cen- 
•iderinc how far fraud and ignoble violence 
ean deoaee geniusii and render power odi- 
•as, we would have l e memb ered them as 
•samples, not to be followed, but shunned. 
To piuvunt the priaeu«r ftom resuming a 
^tmm «btab te bud «nd ao lataUy, we 



9wm point or view, a 
guishea aa Napoleon mi 
jected, by ao oeavy a ( 
We would not, at that 



would have regarded as a duty not to Bnt- 
ain alone, but to Europe and to the world. 
To accompany hia detention with every 
alleviltion which attention to hia safe cua* 
tody would permit, was a debt due, if not 
to hia personal deserts, at least, to our own 
nobleneis. With such feelings upon the 
subject in general, we proceed to consider 
the most prominent subjects of complaint, 
which Buonaparte and his advocates have 
brdtaght against the administration of Great 
Britain, for their treatment of the distin- 
guished exile. 

The first loud subject of c^mplaiht has 
been already touched upon, that the lmpe> 
rial title waa not given to Napoleon, an<* 
that he was only addressed and treated witn 
the respect due to a g^eocral oflScer of the 
higheat rank. On this aubject Napoleon 
was particularly tenactoua. He was not of 
the number of those persons mentioned by 
the Latin poet, who, in'poverty and exile^ 
suited their titles and their language to their 
condition.* On the contrary, he contend* 
ed with great olytinacy, from the time he 
came to Portsmouth, .iOn his right Co bo 
treated as a Crowned Head j nor was there 
aa we have noticed, a more fertile source 
of discord betwixt him and the gentlemen 
of his suite on one side, and the Governor 
of St. Helena on the other, than the per- 
tinacious claim, on Napoleon's part, tc/ 
honours and forms of address, which the 
orders of the British government had pro- 
hibited the governor from granting, and 
which, therefore, Napoleon"a knowledge 
ofaaoldier's duty ahould have preventeC 
bia exacting. But, independently of tne 
governor's iastructions, Buonaparte's claim 
to the peculiar dia'inctioa or a sovereign 
prince was liable to question, both in re- 
spect of the party by whom it waa insisted 
on, and in relation to the government from 
whom it was claimed. 

Napoleon, it cannot be denied, had been 
not on!y aa Emperor, but perhaps the moat 

Kwerfal that baa ever existed ; and he had 
en acknowledged aa such by all the con- 
tinental sovereigns. But he had been com- 
pelled, in 1814, to lay aside and abdicate the 
empire of France, and to receive in e<- 
change the title of Emperor of Elba. Hta 
breadi of the treaty of Paris waa in essenco 
a renunciation of the empire of Elba ; and 
the re-aasumption of that of France waa so 
far from being admitted by the allies, that 
he waa declared an outlaw by the Congress 
at Vienna. Indeed, if this second occupa- 
tion of the French throne were even to b« 
admitted aa in any reapeet re-establishing 
hia forfeited claim to the Imperial dignitv, 
it must be remembered that he himself^ 
second tim« abdicated, and formally re- 
nounced a aecood time the dignity he had 
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Ib an unhaopj hoar re-sMametL Bat if Nft- 
polaon hsa no ju«t pretention to the Impe- 
rial title or hoDoora af\er hia aecond abdi- 
. ention, even from thoae who ha A before 
acknowledged him aa Emperor of France, 
•tUl leaa had he anT right to a title which 
he had laid down, from a nation who had 
never acqaieaced in hia taking it ap. At 
■o time had Great Britain recogniaed him 
aft Emperor of France ', and Lord Caatle- 
reagh had eipreaaly declined to accede to 
the treaty or Paria, by which he waa ac- 
f knowledged aa Emperor of Elba. Napo- 
leon, indeed, founded, or attempted to 
' .«mnd, an argument upon the treaty of 
Amiona having been concluded with him, 
when he held the capacity of First Conaul 
of France. But he had himaelf deatrovcd 
the Conaular government, of which he then 
conatituted the head ^ and hia having been 
• once Firat Conaul gave him no more title 
to the dignity of Emperor, than the Direc- 
torahip of Barraa inveated him with the 
aame title. On no occaaion whataoever, 
v/hether directly or by implication, had 
Great Bntain recogniaed the title of her 
priaoner to be copaidered aa a aovereign 
prince ; and it waa aurely too late to ex- 
pect acquieacence in claima in hia nreaent 
aituation, which bad not been admitted 
when he waa actually matter of half the 
world. 

But it may be urged that, admitting that 
Napoleon'a claim to be treated with royal 
ceremonial waa in itaelf groundleaa, yet 
since he had actually enioyed the throne for 
■o many yean, the Britiab miniatera oagiit to 
have allowed to him that rank which he had 
certainly poaaoaaed de faet^, though not 
dt jvrt. The trifling pointa of rank and 
ceremonial ought, it may be thouffht, ac- 
cording to the principiea which we have en- 
deavoured to expreaa, to have been conced- 
ed to eclipaed aovereignty and downfaUen 
greatneaa. 

To thia it may be replied, that if the con- 
oeaalon recommended could have had no 
further conaeqnencea than to mitigate the 
fepininga of Napoleon~if be could have 
found comfort in the empty aonnd of titles, 
or if the observance or formal etiquette 
could have reconciled hia feelings to hia 
melancholy and dethroned condition, with- 
out alterincr the relative atate of the quea- 
tion in other reapecta — auch conceaaion 
ought not to have been refuaed to him. 

Sut the real canae of hia deairing to have, 
. and of the Britiah go vemmenfia peraiating in 
refuaing to him, the name and honoora of a 
aovereign, lay a great deal deeper. It ia 
true, that it waa a foible of Buonaparte, in- 
cident, perhaps, to hia aituation aa a Porva- 
nu amongst the Crowned Heada of Europe, 
to be at all timea peculiarly and anxioualy 
solicitoua that the moat atrict etiquette and 
form abould be obaerved about hia person 
and court. But grant^pg that hia vanity, aa 
well aa hia policy, was concerned in inaiat- 
ingupon such rind ceremonial aa ia fre- 
quently diapenaed with by aovereigna of an- 
cient deacent, and whoae title ia unqnee- 
tionable, it will not follow that a peraon of 
hia aenae and capacity could have been 



gratified, even if indulged in all the raaikn 
of external influence paid to the Great Mo- 
gul, on condition that, like the latter de- 
acendanta of Timor, he waa still to remain 
a close prisoner. His purpose in tena- 
ciously claiming the name of a aovereign, 
was to establiah hia claim to the immuni- 
ttea belonging to that title. He had already 
experienced at Elba the nae to be derived 
from erecting a barrier of etiquette be- 
twixt hia peraon and any inconvenient via- 
itor. Once acknowledged aa Emperor, it 
folh wed, of course, that he waa to be treat* 
ed ah auch in every particular j-and thus it 
would .Save become impossible to enforce 
such reffulationa aa were absolutely de- 
manded for hia aafe cuatody. Such a ato- 
l«a, once granted, would have furnished 
Napoleon with a general arffument againat 
every precnvtion which mignt be taken to 
prevent hia eacape. Who ever heard of an 
Emperor reatricled in hie promenadea, or 
aa^Jected, in cerUin caaea, to the aorvcil- 
lance of an officer, and the reatraint o< aen- 
tinels 7 Or how could those precantiona 
against escape have been- taken, without 
irreverence to the person of a Crowned 
Head, which, in the circumstances of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, wore indispensably ne- 
ceasaryf Thoae readers, therefore, who 
may be of opinion that it waa neceaaary thai 
Napoleon ahould be restrained of hia liber- 
ty, muat also allow that the Britiah govern- 
ment would have acted improdently if they 
had giatuitonaly inveated nim with a cha^ 
acter which they had hitherto refused him, 
and that at the very moment when their do- 
ing ao waa to add to the difficnltica attend- 
ing hia aafe custody. 

The question, however, does not termi* 
nate even here; for not only waa Great 
Britain at full liberty to refhae to Buona- 
parte a title which ahe had never recognia- 
ed aa hia due — not only would her grantioff 
it have been attended with great practical 
inconvenience, but farther, ahe could not 
have complied with hia wiahea, withoot 
afibrding the most serious cause of com- 
plaint to her ally the King of Franco. If 
Napoleon waa called Emperor, hia title 
could apply to France alone ; and if he waa 
acknowletiged aa Emperor of France, of 
what coontry waa Louia XVIll. King f 
Many wara have ariaen from no other cauao 
than that the government of one country 
haa given the title and ceremonial due to e 
aovereign, to a {Mivon pretending to the 
throne of the other, and it ia a around of 
quarrel recognised by the law of nationa. 
It ia true, circomataneea might have pre- 
vented Lonia from reaenting the anpposed 
recognition of a rqyal character in hie rival^ 
aa aeverely aa Britain did the acknowleds- 
ment of the exiled Stuarta h^ Louia XIV., 
yet it muat have been the auhject of aeriooa 
complaint : the rather that a conduct tend- 
ing to indicate Enghmd'a acquiescence in . 
the Imperial title claimed by Napoleon, r 
could not but keep alive dangeroua recol- 
leetiona, and encourage a dangeroua Ikction 
in the boaom of France. 

Yet, notwithatanding all we have aaid, 
we feel there waa aa< airtLwardnaaa in a^ 
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frotchiog th« individoal who had been to 
iiie*eininent]y powerfnl, with the familiari- 
tj applicable to one who had never stood 
more high above others than he would have 
done merely aa General Buonaparte. A 
eompromiae was offered by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, in tkroposinj^ to make use of the 
word Napoleon, as a more dignified style of 
addressing his prisoner. But an easy' and 
reapecUUe alternative was in the prisoner's 
own power. Napoleon had but to imitate 
other Sovereigns, who, either when upon 
forei^ travel, or when other ciir.umstances 
require it, usually adopt a conventional 
appellative, which, while their doing so 
waivea no part of their own claim of right 
to royal honours, is equallv far from a con* 
cession of that right on tne part of those 
who may hare occasion to transact with 
them. Louia XVIII. was not the less the 
legitimate King of Prance, that he was for 
many yean, and in various countries, only 
known by the name of the Count de Lisle. 
The conveniencT of the idea had struck 
Nafioleon himself: for at one time, when 
talking of the conditions of his residence in 
England, he said he would have no objec- 
tion to assume the Qame of Meuron, an 
aid-de-camp who had died by his side at the 
battle of Aicola. But it seems that Napo- 
leon, more tenacious of form than a prince 
who had been cradled in it, considt^red this 
vailing of his dignity as too great a conces- 
eion on his part to be grant *d to the Gov- 
ernor of St. Helena. Sir Hudson Lowe^ at 
one time, desirous to compromise this silly 
lubject of dispute, would have been con- 
"«anted to render Napoleon the title of Ex- 
cellency, as due to a Field-Mareschal, but 
neither did this meet with acceptation. 
Napoleon was determined either to be ac- 
knowledged by the goveinor as Emperor, or 
to retain his ^evance in its full extent. 
No modifications could be devised by 
which it could be rendered palatable. 

Whether this pertinacity in claiming a title 
which was renoered ridiculous by his situa- 
tion, was the result of some feefings which 
led nim to doubt his own title to greatness, 
when his ears were no longer flattered by 
the lansuage of humility, or whether the 
political considerationa just alluded to, ren- 
dered him obstinate to refuse all epithets, 
eiceptone which might found him in claims 
to those indemnities and privileges with 
which ao high a title is intimate, and from 
which it may be said to be inseparable, it is 
impossible for us to say } vanity and policy 
might combine in recommending to him 
iperaeverence in his claim. But Uie strife 
■hould certainly, for his own sake, have 
been abandoned, when the point remained 
at issue between the governor and him 
only, since even if the former had wished 
to comply with the prisoner's desires, his 
instructions forbade him to do so. To con- 
tinue an unavailing struggle, was only to in- 
vite the mortification of defeat and repulae. 
Yet Napoleon and his followers retained so 
much sensibility on tlvis subject, that though 
they must have been aware that Sir Hudson 
' Lowe only used the language prescribed by 
hia government, and indeed dared use no 



other, this nnfortonate phraee of Omurat 
Bwmt^arU occurtlngeo often in their cor- 
respondence, seemed to Yonder every at- 
tempt at conciliation a apeciea of deroga- 
tion and insult, and made auch overtures 
reaemble a coarse cloth tied over a raw 
wound, which it frets and injures mora 
than it protects. 

Whatever might be the merlta of the 
case, as between Napoleon and the British 
ministry, it was clear that Sir George Cock- 
born and Sir Hudson Lowe were left by 
their instructions no option in the matter 
at issue. These instructions bore that Na- 
poleon, their prisoner, was to receive the 
style acd treatment due to General Buonv 
parte, a priaoner of war ; and it was at their 

Seril if tney gave him a higher title, or a 
ifferent style of attention from what that 
title implied. No one could know better 
than Napoleon how atrictly a soldier ie 
bound by his eonaigne ; and to upbraid Sir 
Hudson Lowe as ungenerous, unmanly, and 
aoforth, because be did not disobey the in* 
structions of his government, was as unrea- 
sonable as to hope that his remonstrancea 
could have any effect save those of irrita- 
tion and annoyance. He ought to have 
been aware that persisting to reseot, in 
rou^h and insulting terms, the deprivation 
of his title on the part of an officer who was 
prohibited from using it, might indeed fret 
and provoke one with whom it would have 
been best to keep upon civil terms, but 
could notbrinff him one inch nearecto the 
point which ne so anxiously wished to 
attain. 

In fact, thia trivial but unhappy subject 
of dispute waa of a character so subtle, tlis^ 
it penetrated into the whole correapond- 
ence between the Emperor and the Gover- 
nor, and tended to mix with gall and vine* 
^r all attempta made by the latter to cul- 
tivate aomething like civil intercourse. 
This unlucky barrier of etiquette started 
up and poisoned the whole effect of any 
intcndea politeness. While Sir George ^ 
Cockborn remained on the island,' for ex- 
ample, he gave more than one ball^to which 
Oenernl Bu&naptwU and his suite were 
regularly invited. In similar circumstan- 
ces, HentT IV. or Charles II. would have 
attended toe ball, and to a certainty would 
have danced with the prettiest young wo- 
man present, without dreaming that, by so 
doinff. they derogated from pretensions de- 
rived (torn a lone line of royal ancestors. 
Buonaparte and Las Cases, on the contrary, 
took offence at the familiarity, and wfbte it 
down as a wilful and flamnt affront on the 
part of the admiral. These were not the 
feelings of a man of conscious dimity of 
mind, out of an upstart, who conceives the 
honour of preferment not to consist in hav- 
ing enjoyed, or in atill posseasing, a high 
situation, gained by superiority of talent, so 
much aa in wearing the robes> or listening 
to the sounding titles, which are attached 
to it. 

A subject, upon which we are ealled up- 
on to express much more sympathy with 
the condition of Napoleon, than moves ne 
' upon the consideration of hia abrogated ti 
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tifl, is^tbi Mreea which was drawn betwixt 
him, and, it may be 6aid, the liviiw worid, 
thraugb which he waa not permittedto pen- 
etrate, by letter, even to hia dearect frienda 
and relaticea, unleaa anch had been preri- 
onaly communicated to and read by the 
governor of the ialand. 

It ia no donbt true, that tbia ia an incon- 
venience to which priaonen of war, are, 
in all caaea, aubiecteds nor do we know 
any country in which tneir parole ia held 
«o aacred aa to indoce the government to 
diapenae with the risht of inapectiog their 
lettera. Yet the high place ao lately occn- 

fied by the fallen monarch might, we think, 
ave claimed for him aooM diapenaation 
lrom« reatriction ao humiliatLng. If a third 
peraon, coldblooded at beat, perbapa in- 
clined to hold up to acorn the expreaaioas 
<of our grief or our aSection, ia permitted 
to have the review of the effuaiona of our 
heart towai^da a wife, a aiater, a brother, or 
a boaom-friend, the correapondence loaea 
half iU value ; and, forced as we are to keep 
within the bounda of the rooat discreet cau- 
tion, it becomea tor ua rather a new aource 
of mortification, than the opening of a com- 
munion with theae abaeot pecaoaa, whoae 
friendship and attachment we hold to be 
the deareat poaaeaaion of our Uvea. We 
the rather think that aome exerciae of this 
privilege might have been lell to Napoleon, 
without any risk of endangering toe aafe 
cnatody of hia peraon; becaaae we aie 
pntty well convinced that all cflbrta atrict- 
ly to enforce thia regnUUon did, and muat 
have proved, ineffectual, and that in aome 
«aae8 by meana of money, and at other 
limea by the mere influence of compaaaion, 
he wd hia followera would alwaya acqak» 
the raeaoB of transmitting private lettera 
from the ialand without regard Ao the re- 
atrictisn. Whatever, therefore, was to be 
apprehended of danger in thia speciea of 
MB^ioieonrae by letter, was much more like- 
1 V to occur in a clandestine correapoodenoa, 
than in one carried on even by sealed let- 
tera, op9fiXy and by permission of the gov- 
ernment We cannot help expressing our 
opinion, that ^onaidering the accurate at- 
leation of the police, which would natural- 
ly have been turned in foreign countries !e- 
warda lettera from St. Helena, there waa 
little danjMr of the public post ueiog made 
nan of (or any dangeroua machinationa. 
Suppoatng, therefore, that the Exile had 
i»en eermittsd tense it, it would hare been 
too oangeroua to have risked any propoaal 
lor hia eaqape through that medium. A ae- 
eret oemapondeAce aiuat hare been re- 
eorted io (or that purpoae. and that under 
ciDeumataocea whicn would have put every 
iMll-oeaaing peraeo, at leaat, upon his 

Sard against being aidinff in it j aince^ if 
B ordmary channels of eommunicatioa 
were open to the prisoner, there could have 
been no jnstifiaMe reason for his nesorting 
to private means of forwarding letters from 
the island. At the same time, while such 
iaour opinion, it ia (bunded upon nasoning 
totallv uncoiineeted with the claim of right 
tifMi by Napoleon \ as hia sUnation, oon- 



aidering him aa a prisoner of war, aod.a 
most important one, unquestionably enti- 
tled the government of Britain to lay hiai 
under all the restrictioas incident to per- 
aona in that aiUation. 

Another especial subject of complaint 
pleaded upon by Napoleon and his adro> 
cates, arose from a regulation, which, wo 
apprehend, waa so essential to hia aafe cna- 
tody, that we are rather surprised to find it 
waa diap^naed with upon any occasion, or 
to any extent; aa if fully and regularly 
complied with, it would have a^orded tho 
mejina of relaxing a considerable propor- 
tion of other restrictions of a harassing aftJ 
irritating character, liable to be changed, 
from time to time, and to be removed and 
replaced in aome cases, without anv vrrjr 
adequate or intelligible motive. The reir- 
ulation which we allude to is that which 
re<|uired that Buonaparte ahould be visible 
twice, or at least once, in the day, to the 
British orderly officer. If this relation 
had been submitted to with equanimity by 
the Ex- Emperor, it would have (jriven the 
strongest possible guarantee against the 
possibility of his attemptinff an escape. 
From the hour at which he osd been seen 
by the officer, until that at which he should 
again become visible, no vessel would have 
been permitted to leave the ialand; and 
aupposing that he waa missed by the officer 
at the regular hour, the alarm would have 
been general, md whether concealed in the 
town, or on board any of the^esseJs in tim 
jxiadstead, he muat necessarily have been 
discovered. Indeed, the rikk vtoa too great 
to induce him to have tried an effort so 
dangerous. U might easily have been ar- 
raD^»d, that the orderly officer ahould have 
the opportunity to execute his duty with 
every possible rerpect to Napoleon's pri- 
vacy and convenience, and the latter ought 
bimaelf have cheaen the time and manner 
of exhibiting himaelf for aa instant. In this 
caae, and considering how many other pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent eacape-«- 
that every accessible path to the beach was 
closely guarded— and that the island waa 
/er^ much in tlie situation of a citadel, of 
which soldiers are the principal inhibit* 
ants — ^the chance of Napoleon's attempt- 



ing to fly, even if permitted the unlimited 
range of St Helena, was hignlv improba- 
ble, and the chance of hia eflecting his 



poipose next to an impossibility. But this 
security depended upon his aubmiuing to 
aee a British officer at a fixed hour \ and, 
reiohite in his plan of yielding nothing to 
circumstances, Napolecm resisted, in every 
possible manner, the necessity of comply- 
mgwith this very important regulation. In* 
deed Sir Hudson Lowe, on his part, was on 
many occasions contented to wink at its 
being altogether neglected, when the or- 
derly officer could not find the means of 
seeing Napoleon by stealth while engaged 
in a walk, or in a ride, or, as it sometimes i 
happened, through the casement. This waa ' 
not the way in which this important regula- 
tion ought to have been acteo upon and ep- 
Ibtced^ and the governor did »at neap a graai 
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nsmt oT gratmrao ironi hw coBdvct in 
diapenmngwiththii act of vuperiDtendence 
vpon his own respontibility. 

We h&Te «een that a circatt of twelve 
mile* md upwards waa laid off for Buona- 
parte's private exercise. No strangers en- 
tered tnese precincts without a pass from 
Beitrtnd, and tfie Emperor had uninterrupt- 
ed freedom to walk or ride within them, 
unaccompanied bjr any one save those in 
his own family. Beyond these privileged 
boands, he was not permitted to rabve, wfth* 
oat the attendance of a British officer 3 but 
under the escort of such a person he was 
at libeity to visit every part of the island. 
To this arrangement Napoleon was more 
Averse, if possible, than to that which ap- 
pointed that a British officer should see him 
once a day. 

Other subjects of complaint there were ; 
bat as they chiefly arose oot of private dts- 
caseions with Sir Hadson Lowe— out of by- 
laws enacted by that officer*-and restric- 
tions of a more petty description, we lim- 
it ootselves for the present to those of a 
geaenl character, which, however incon- 
Tenient, and distraesing, were, it is to be 
observed, each as naturally atteehed to the 
coaditioa of a prisoner ; and which, like 
the fetters of a person actually in chains, 
are less annoying when submitted to with 
fortitude and equanimity, than when the 
captive struggles In vain to wrench himself 
oot of their gripe. We are far, neverthe- 
less, from saying, that the weight of the 
fetters in the one case, and the hardship of 
the personal restrictions in the other, are 
in themselves evils which can be easily en* 
dured by those who sustein them. We feel 
especiaUy how painAil the loss of liberty 
must have been to one who had not only 
ei^oyed the freedom of his own actions, 
but the uncontrolled right of directing those 
of others. Impatience, however, in this, 
as in other instances, has only the preroga- 
tive of injuring its master. In the many 
hours of meditation which were afforded 
to Buonaparte by his residence in St. He- 
lena, we can never perceive any traces of 
the reflection, that he owed his present un- 
happy situation less to the immediate influ- 
ence of those who were agents in his de- 
feat and imprisonment, than to the course 
of ambition, which, sparing neither the lib- 



erties of France, nor the independence of 
Europe, had at length renderea his person- 
al freeaom inconsistent with the rights of 



the world in general. He felt the distress- 
es of his sitoation, but he did not, or could 
not, reason on their orifpn. It is impossi- 
ble to reflect upon him without the idea be- 
ing excited of a noble lion imprisoned with- 
in a narrow and gloomy den, and venting 
the wrath which once made the forest trem- 
ble, upon the petty bolts and bars, which, 
insignificant as they are, defy his lordly 
strength, and detain him captive. 

The situation was in every respect a pain- 
ful one ; nor is it possible to refuse our sym- 
padiy, not only to the prisoner, but to the 

Krson whose painfUl duty it became to be 
I soperintendant. His duty of detaining 
Napoleon's perooa was to be done most 
Vol. IL ^Z 



iMctly, and roqaired a ftam oT tint extra- 
ordinanr firmaea of mimd, who should nev- 
er yield for one iawtmt hts jvdgaMOt to his 
feelings, and ahesM bo aMe at once to de- 
tect «id reply to all each faiee argonsenlH, 
as might be osed to deter him n-om U\q 
dowonsht and manfbl discharge of his of- 
fice. But then, there ooght to have been 
combined with those rare ^uaiitios a calm- 
ness of temper almost o^sUy lore, and a 
generosity of mind, which, confident in ita 
own honoar and integrity, eoold io€4 with 
lity and eompassroa opoa the daily and 



heariy eflbcts of Iho maddening causes, 
which tertered into a state of constant and 
unondunble UritabiKt? the oxtraoidinarjr 
being subjected to thmr ioflaonoe. Baon- 
aparte. indeed, and the fbllowers who re- 
fleoted his psssions, were to bo regarded 
on ell oocasions as men acting nod speak- 
ing under the feverish nod delirioas mflu- 
ence of thim long port, aad altogether 
destitate of toe power of cool or clonriea- 
soning, on any groonds that oodosivoly re- 
ferred to thmgs present. The Emperor 
coold oot forget nis emnito, the ' hoaoand 
could not forget b«s wife, me father his 
child, the hero hie triumphs, the legislator 
his power. It wosscatoe in natore, that a 
brain agitated by such looolksetions shooM- 
remain composed under a change so Ibaribl, 
or bo able to reflect calmly on what he now 
was, when agitated by the extraordinary 
contrast 'of his present sitoation with what 
he hod been. To have soothed him would 
have been a vain atteoipt } but the honour 
of England required that he should hrve 
no cause of irritation, beyond- these which 
severely enoogh attaoh«d to his condiUoii 
ss a captive. 

From the character wo have given of 
Sir George Cockbum, it may be supposed 
that he was attentive, as fhr as his powor 
extended, and his doty permitted, to do all 
that ooald render Napoleon's sitoation moro 
easy. The various authors, Dr. O'Meara, 
Las Cases, Santini, and others, who have 
written with much violence concerning Sir 
Hudson Lowe's conduct, have mentioned 
that of Sir Oeorae as fair, honourable, and 
conciliatory. No doubt there wore many 
occasions, as the actual iaeonveniences of 
the place were experienced, and as the rays 
of undefined hope vanished Aom their ejeB, 
wh<»n Napoleon and hts foUoweis became 
unreasonably cwtions in their discnssiona 
with the admiral. On such occasions ho 
pursued with professional blnntness the 
straiofat-forward rath of duty, leaving it to 
the French aentiemeo to bo sullen as long 
as they would, and entering into comoiu- 
nication again with them whenever they 
appeared to desire it It was probably this 
equanimity, which, notwithstanding varioua 
ackoowleogmento of his good and honoore- 
ble condupt towards them, seemed to have 
drawn upon Sir George Cookburn the con* 
sura of Monsieur Lss Cases, and something 
that was meant as a species of insult from 
Napoleon himself. As Sir Ooomo Cock- 
born ia aelknowlodgod on the whole to have 
discharged his duty towsids them witl;^ 
mildaess and tempori wo vo the ratho? 
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tempted to eiitor into tiMir groundi of oom- 
plaint agaiut him, becanse they tend to 
■how the exaiperated and ulcerated atete 
• of mind with which tbeae nafortonato gen* 
tlemen regarded thoee, who, in their prea- 
emt office, favi no alternative but to dia- 
charge the datj which their aovereign and 
coimlrT had impoeed upon them. 

At t&e riak or being tboaght trifling with 
our readera' patience, we thall recapitu- 
late the grtoTancea complained of bjr La? 
Caaei, who frankly admits, (bat the bad hu- 
mour, arising out of his aituation, may have 
in aome desree influenced his mind in judg- 
.ng of Sir George Cockbum'a conduct, and 
shall aubjoin to eaefa charge the anawer 
which aeema to conrespond to it. 

1st, The Admiral is accused of having 
called the Emperor Napoleon, OtMrdL 
BuonofmrU, ana to have pronounced the 
words with an air of self-satisfaction, which 
showed the expression giatified him. It 
is replied, that Sir George Cockburn's in- 
stmctioos were to address Napoleon by that 
epithet ; and the commentary on the looks 
or lone with which he did so, is h vpercrit- 
ical.^Sd, Napoleon was miarteced in Bri- 
an for two months, while the Admiral him- 
self resided in Plantetion-House. Answer- 
ed, that the inatructions of government 
were, that Napoleon should remain on 
board till his abode was prepared ; but find- 
ing that would occupy so much more time 
than was expected, sir George Cockburn, 
on his own responsibility^ placed him on 
shore, and at Brian, as bemg the residence 
which he himself preferred — 3d, The Ad- 
miral placed aenttnels under Napoleon's 
windows. Replied, it is the usual practice 
when prisonen of importence are to bo se- 
cured, especiallv if they do not even of- 
fer their parole (hat they will make no at- 
tempt to escape.--4ch. Sir George did not 
permit any one to visit Napoleon without 
nis permission. Replied, it seemed a ne- 
. cessary consequence of his situation, until 
Sir Oeoi]ge should be able to distinguish 
those visiton, who might be with propriety 
admitted to an unlimited privilege of visit- 
ins the important priaoner.— 6th, He invit- 
ed Napoleon to a ball, by the title of Gen- 
eral Buonaparte. Tho suhnect of the title 
has been already discussed ; and it does 
not apiiiear how ito being used in sending 
an inviUtion to a oe»vivial party, could 
render the name by which the Admiral was 
instructed to address his prisoner more of- 
fensive than on other occasions.— 6th, Sir 
George Cockbuniy pressed by Bertrand's 
notes, in which he qualified the prisoner as 
an emperor, replied aarcastically, that be 
knew of no emperor at St. Helena, nor had 
heard that any Bnropean emperor was at 
present travelling abroad. Replied, by re- 
ferring to the Admiral's inatructions. and 
b^ the fact, that if an emperor can abdicate 
hia quality, cerUinljr Napoleon was no lon- 
ger one — ^7th, Sir George Cockburn is said 
to have influenced the opinions of others 
upon this subject, and punished with arrest 
some subordinate persons, who used the 
phraie of emperor. Answered as before, 
M had orden firom his government not to 



•offer Buonaparte to be addressed as E»- 

Kfor, and it was his doty to cause them to 
obeyed. He could not, however, have 
been very rigorous, since Monsieur Las 
Cases informs us that the officera of the 
6dd used the wMzzo-UrmiM Napoleon, ap- 
parently without censure from the Gover- 
nor.— Lastly, There rentains only to be ad- 
ded the complaint, that there was an orderiy 
oflicer appointed to attend Napoleon when 
be went beyond certain limits, a point of 
precaution which must be very useftil, if 
not indispensable, where vigilant custody 
is required. 

From this summary of offences, it must 
be plain to the reader, that the resentment 
of Las Cases and his master was not so 
much against Sir George Cockburn penon- 
ally, as against his office ; and that the Ad- 
mtral would have been ^wy acceptable, if 
he could have reconciled it to his duty to 
treat Napoleon as an emperor sod a Jree 
man, sunered himself, like Sir Niel Camp- 
bell, to be admitted or excluded from his 
presence, as the etiquette of an imperial 
court might dictate, and run the risk of be- 
ing rewarded for his complaisance by learn- 
ing, when he least looked for it, tliat Nape 
leon had sailed for America, or perhaps for 
France. The question, how far Britain, or 
rather Europe, bad a riffht to keep Napole- 
on prisoner, has olreaay been discussed. 
If they had no such right, and if a second 
insurrection in France, a second field of 
Waterloo, should be hazarded, rather than 
that Napoleon Buonaparte should suffer 
diminution of dignity, or restraint of free- 
dom, then Napoleon had a right to complain 
of the ministry, but not of the officer, to 
whom his instructions were to be at once 
the guide and vindication of his conduct. 

While these things passed st St. Helena, 
the ministry of Great Britain were employ- 
ed in placing the detention of the Ex-Em- 
peror under the reflation of an Act of 
Parliament, which interdicted all inter- 
course and commerce with St. Helena, ex- 
cepting by the East India Company's regiv 
lar chartered vessels. Ships not so char- 
tered, attempting to trade or touch at St. 
Helena, or hovering within eight leagnea 
of the island, were declared subject tn 
seizure and confiscation. The crews of 
the vessels who came on shore, or other 
persons risiting the island, were liable to 
be sent on board, at tlie Governor's pleas- 
ure : and those who might attompt to con- 
ceal themselves on shore, were declx*ed 
subject to punishment. Ships were per- 
mitted to approach upon stress of weatoer, 
but it was incumbent on them to prove th« 
indispensable necessity, and while they re- 
mained at St. Helena, they were watched 
in the closest manner. A clause of in- 
demnity protected the Governor and Com- 
missioners from any act trana^ressing the 
letter of the law, which they might already 
have committed while detaining Napoleon 
in custody. Such was the act, 56 Georgo 
III. ch. z3, which legalized the confine- 
ment of Napoleon at St. Helena. 

Another convention betwiit the principal 
powen of Europe, at Paris, tOlh August 
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' 1815» hid beea alto «Dtered into apon the 
■ul^eet of Napoleon, and the euatody of hit 

' peraon. It aet forth, I. That, in order tq 
lender impoasible any farther attempt on 
the part of Napoleon Beonaparte against 

- the repoee of the world, he ahonld be con- 
•idered aa priaoner to the hish contracting 
powen, the King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Emperor of Auftria. the Emperor 
of Raiaia, and the King of Pnitaia. II. 
That the cnatody of hia peraon waa com- 
mitted to the British government, and it 
waa remitted to them to chooae the most 
aecttie place and mode of detaining him in 

- aeenrity. 111. That the courta of Anatria, 
Riuaia, and Pmaaia, were to name commis- 
aionen who were to inhabit the same place 
whieh should be assigned for Napoleon 
Boonaparte's residence, and who, without 
being responsible for his detontion, should 
certiorato themselves that he was actually 
present Hia Most Christian Majesty was 
also invited to send a commissioner. ' IV. 
The King of Great Britain engaged faith- 
fhlly to comply with the conditions assigned 
to him by thia convention. 

Of these powers, only three availed them- 
aelvee of the 'power, or privilege, of send- 
ing eommisaioners to St. Helena. . These 
were. Count Balmain, on the part of Rus- 
sia, Baron Sturmer for Austria, and an old 
emigrant nobleman, the Marquis de Mont- 
eheno, for France. Prussia seems to have 
thoo^t the expense of a resident commis- 
sioner at St. Helena unnecessary. Indeed, 
it doea not appear that any of these ffentle- 
men had an important part to play while at 
St. Helena, but yet their preaence was ne- 
eeaaary to place what should pass there un- 
der the vigilance of accredited representa- 
tivea of the Hi^h Powera who had engaged 
in the Convention of Paris. The imprison- 
ment of Napoleon was now not the work of 
England alone, but of Europe, adopted by 
her most powerful states, as a measure in- 
dimnsabie for public tranquillity. 

Several months before the arrival of the 
eommiaaioners, Sir George Cockbum waa 
superseded in his anxious and painful office 
by Sir Hudson Lowe, who remained Gov- 
ernor of St. Helena, and had the charge of 
Napoleon's person, until the death of that 
remarkable person. The conduct of this 
officer has been censured, in several of the 
writings which have treated of Napoleon's 
confinement, with such extremity ef bitter- 
ness as in some measure defeata its own 
end, and leads us to doubt the truth of char- 
ges whieh are evidently brought forward 
under stronjar feelings of personal animosity 
to the late Governor of St. Helena. On the 
other hand, it Would reouire a strong de- 
* Ihace on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe him- 
self, refuting or explaining many things 
- which as yet have neither received contra- 
diction nor commentary, to induce ua to 
consider him as the rery rare and highly 
exalted species of character, to whom, aa 
we have already stated, this important 
charge onsht to have been intrusted. 

Sir Hudson Lowe had risen to rank in 
the army while serving chiefly in the Med* 
Iterranean, in a foreign corps, in the pay of 



England. In this situation he became mas- 
ter of the French and Italian laoguaffes, 
circumstances which highly qualified him 
for the situation to which he was appointed. 
In the campaign of 1814, he baa been at- 
tached to the army of the allies, and carried 
on a correspondence with the English gov- 
ernment, describing the. events of the cam- 
paign, part of which waa published, and in- 
timates spirit and talent in the writer. Sir 
Hudson Lowe received from aeveral of the 
allied aovereigns and generals the moat 
honourable testimonies of his services that 
could be rendered. He had thus the opr 
portanity and habit of mixing with persona 
of distinction in the discussion of affairs ol 
importance ; and hia character as a gentle- 
man and a man of honour was carefully in- 
quired into, and highly vouched, ere his 
nomination was made out. There were 
pointi on which precise inquiries could be 
made, and distinct answers received, and 
they were all in favour of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
But there were other qualifications, and 
those not less important, bis possession of 
which could only be known by putting him 
upon trial. The indispensable attribute, 
for example, of an imperturbable temper, 
was scarce to be ascertained, until hia pro- 
ceedings in the office intrusted to him 
should show whether he possessed or want- 
ed it. The same must be said of that firm- 
ness and decision, which dictate to an offi- 
cial person the exact line of his duty— pre» 
vent all hesitation or wavering in the exer- 
cise of his purpose— render him, when it is 
discharged, boldly and firmly confident that ^ 
he has done exactly that which he ouffht — 
and enable him fearlessly to resist all im- 
portunity which can be used to induce him 
to change bis conduct, and contemn all 
miarepresentations and obloquy which may 
arise from his adhering to it. 

Knowing nothing of Sir Hudson Lowe 
personally, and allowing him to possess the 
qualities of an honourable, and the accom- 
plishments of a well-informed man, we are 
inclined, from a review of his conduct, di- 
vesting it so far as we can of the exaggera- 
tions of his personal enemies, to .think there 
remain traces of a warm and irritable tem- 
per, which seems sometimes to have over- 
borne his discretion, and induced him to 
forget that his prisoner waa in a aitii^ation 
where he ought not, even when his conduct 
seemed most unreasonable and most pro- 
voking, to be considered as an object of 
resentnient, or aa beins subject, like other 
men. to retort and retaliation. Napoleon's 
situation precluded the possibility of his in- 
flicting an insult, and therefore the temper 
of the person to whom such was offered, 
ought ifpossible, to have remained cool and 
unruffled. It does not seem to us that thia 
was uniformly the case. 

In like manner. Sir Hndhon Lowe appears 
to have been agitated by an oppressive 
sense of the importance and the difficult- 
ies of his situation, to a nervous and irritat- 
ing degree. This over anxiety led to fre- 
auent changes of his regulations, and to 
le adoption of meaancea which were after- 
wards abandoned, and perhaps again reaoa- 
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«d. All (kit vncwrUinlgr occMioiwd jut 
tttbjcci of codplaiiit to hit pmooer ; for, 
though • captive may become ondetlly 
accustomed to the fetten which he wean 
daily in the tame maener, he muat be driven 
to impaiience if the mode of adjusting them 
be altered from day to day. 

It ia probable that the warm temper of 
Sir BndaoB Lowe wm in eome desree con- 
Tenleat to Napoleon, m it afforded him the 
mtana of reprisala upon the immediate 
inatmment of hia connnement, by making 
the Governor feel a part of the annoyance 
which he himself eiperienoed. Sir George 
Cochbam had bee« l»MJp90 iotu^Uru, at- 
giu roitrndut. He did what hia duty directed, 
and oared little what Njipoleon thought or 
said upon the aubiect. The naw Governor 
was vulnerable } ne could be rendered an- 
giy, and might therefore be taken at advan- 
tage. Thus Napoleon might enjoy the 
▼indictive pleasure, too natural to the hu- 
man boeom ; of giving pain to the person 
who was the asent, though not the tuthor, 
« in the restrictions to which he himself was 
aubjected. But Napoleon's interest in pro- 
Toking the Governor did not rest upon the 
mere gratification of spleen. His views 
went far deeper, and were connected with 
the nrospect of obtaining his liberty, and 
with Uie mode by which hs hoped to ac- 
complish it And this leads us to inquire 
upon what these hqpes were rested, and to 
place before our readers evidence of the 
most indisputable credit, concemina the 
line of policy adopted in the councOs of 
Longw<K>d. 

It must be premised that the military 

Ktntlemen, who, so much to the honour of 
sir own polity, had attended on Buona- 
parte, to soflen his calamity by their socie- 
ty and sympathy, were connected by no 
other link than their mutual respect for the 
Stme unhappy master. Being unattached 
to each other by any ties ermendahip, or 
eemmunity of feelings or pursuits, it is no 
wonder that these officers, given up to 
ennui, and feeling the acidity of temper 
vhich such, a situation is sure to cause, 
should have had misunderstandings, pay, po- 
sitive ouarrels, not with the Governor only, 
but witn each other. In theae circumstan- 
ces, the conduct of General Gourgaud 
distinguished him from the rest After the 
peace of Parts, this officer had been aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Berri, a situation 
which be obaodoned on Napoleon's return 
al the period of the Hundred Days. As he 
was in attendance upon the Ei- Emperor at 
the moD^Ni* ef his ^u\\, he felt it his duty to 
acoompany him to St Helena. While up- 
on that island he took less share in Napole- 
on's complaints and quarrels with the Gov- 
ernor. Iihan either Generals Bertrand and 
Montholon, or Count Las Cases, avoided 
all sppeasance of iatrigue with the inhabi- 
tants, and was regarded by Sir Hudson 
Lowe M a brave ana loyal soldier, who fol- 
lowed hia Ehnperor in adversity, without 
taking any part m those proceedings which 
the OoTemor considered as prejudicid to 
Kia omi authority. At such he is charac- 



teriaed eniformly U Sir Htdson'e deapsM- 
es to his government 

This officer had left in France a mofher 
and sister, to whom he was tenderly devol- 
ed, and who loved him with the foedeal ^JT- 
fectioB. From atUchment to theae hoof- 
ed relatives, and their afiecting deeire that 
he should rejoin them, General Gonigaad 
became desirous of remiting his native 
country ', and bis resolution was the strong- 
er, that considerable jealousiea and mison- 
derstandings arose betwixt him and Cv99t 
Bertrand. In these circumstances, he ap- 
plied for and obtained permisaion mm tjbe 
Governor, to return to London direct Bt* 
fore leaving St. Helena, he was rery eom- 
municative ooth to Sir Hudson Lowe asd 
Baron Sturmer, the Austrian commissioner, 
respecting $he secret hopes and plans which 
were carrying on at Loogwood. When be 
arrived in Bnlaia in the apiiug 1816, he waa 
no less frank and open with the Briliah 
government, informing them of the varioua 
proposals for escape which had been laid 
t>efore Napoleon ; ihe facilities and difficul- 
ties which attended them, and the leasona 
why he preferred remaining on the isUnd, 
to making the attempt At this period, it 
was supposed that ueneral Gourgaud waa 
desirous of makins his peace with the King 
of France j but whatever might be his pri- 
vate views, the minutes of the information 
which he afforded to Sir Hudaon Lowe sad 
Baron Sturmer at St Helena, and afterwards 
at London to the Under Secretary at War^ 
are still preserved in the records of the 
Foreign Office. They agree entirely with 
each other, and their authenticity caiiaot be 

Juestioned. The communications are sto- 
iously made, with considerable reserve ae 
to proper names, in order that no individual 
should be calleo in question for anything 
which is there stated; and in general, they 
bear, as was to be expected, an air of the 
utmost simpUcitjr and veracity. We ahall 
often have occasioa to allude to these doc- 
uments, that the reader may be enabled to 
place the real purpows of Napoleon in op- 
position to the language which be made «ae 
of for accomplishing them i but we have 
not thought it proper to quote the nunutes 
at length, unless aa far as Napoleon i* con- 
cerned. We understand that General Gour- 
gaud, on his return to the continent, has 
resumed that tenderness to Napoleon's 
memory, which may induce him to regret 
haviog communicated the secrets of ois 

Brison-bouse to less friendly ears. But 
bis change of sentiments can neither di- 
minish the truth of his evidence nor affect 
our riffht to bring forward what we find re- 
corded as communicated by him. 

Having thus given an account of the evi* 
deoce we mean to nse, we resume the sub- 
ject of Napofeon'a quarrels with Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, 
It was not, according to General Gtmf 

SLud, for want of means for escm, theft 
apoleon continued to remain at bt Hele- 
na There was one plan for carrying hiia 
out in a trunk with dirty linen ; ^ so gen- 
eral was tiie oqpinion of the extfivt ttv 
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frfdi^ of the EsglMi MBliMli, thai tiiere 
WM Mother bj which it was propoaed be 
ihould ali|f tbnwgh the cubd in dimiM of 
A aervftot carryiag a dish. Whea Uia Bar- 
on Sturmar repraaaoiad the impoaaibilitj 
of rach wild pUna being io agitatioo, Goar- 
gaad aoawerad, " there waa no impoaaibili- 
iy to thoae who had miUiooa at tMir com- 
nand. Yea, I repeat it," he eootinned, 
"he can eaeape from heiyse and oo to 
America wheooTer he haa a mine."*— 
" Wbj, then, ahould be remain here t" aaid 
Baron Sturmer. Ooargaud replied, " that 
aU hia foUowera had uifod him to make the 
experiment of eaeape i bot he preferred 
COtttiouiog on the iaUao. He haa a aecret 
pride in the conaeqaence attached to the 
cnatodj of hia peraon, and the intereatmn- 
eraJlj taken in hia late. He haa aaid re- 
peated!/, ' I can BO longer Uto aa a private 
peraon. I would ratber be a priaoner on 
thia rock, than a ftee bot andialingniahed 
individaal in the United Statea.' "t 

General Oourgaod aaid. therefore, that 
the event to which Napoleon tniated for 
liberty waa aome change of politica in the 
court of Great Britain, which ahould bring 
into admintatratioB the paitr who were 
BOW in oppoaitioB; and who, no rather too 
raablj perhapa conceived, would at once 
reatore to bim hia Ubertjr. The Britiah 
miaiatera received the aame aaaurancea 
from General Gourgaod with thoae given at 
St Helena. Theae laat are tbua expceaaed 
in the original : 

" Upon the aubject of General Buona- 
parte 'a eaeape, Monalear Gourgaod atatad 
confidently, that although I^ongwood waa 
from iu aitnation capable of being well 
protected by aentriea, yet he waa ceruin, 
that there would be no oificnlty in eluding 
at any time the vigilance of the aentriea 
poaied round the houae and groondai and, 
in abort, that eaeape from the wlaml appear- 
ed to him in no degree impraotaeable. The 
anbject, he coofeaaed, hao been diacoaaed 
at Longwood amongat the individnala of the 
eatabliahment, who were aeparately deaired 
^to give their plana for efleeting it. But he 
espreaaed hia belief to be, that General 
Buonaparte vraa ao fnllv impreaaed with 
the opinion, that he would be permitted to 
leave St Helena, either upon a chann of 
mioiatry in England, or by the uawiUing- 
neaa of the Eodiah to bear the expenae of 
detaining him, that he would not at preaent 
run the baxard to which an attempt io ea- 
eape might expoae him. It appeared, how- 
ever, from the atalement of Oenenl Oour- 
Rud, and from other circumataocea atated 
. him, that Buonaparte had alwaya looked 
to the period of the removal of the allied 
armiea from France, aa that moat favoura- 
ble for hia return; and the probability of 
•och an event, and the eonaequeocea wnich 
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weald (low flrom It, were urged hw him aa 
an aigument to diaauade General Gourgaud 
from quitting him until after that period.'' 

General (K>argand'a communicationa fir- 
ther bear, what indeed can be collected 
from many other cfreumatSncea, that aa Na- 
poleon hoped to obtain hia liberty from th« 
impraaaion to be made on the minda of the 
Engliah nation, he waa carefbl not to aufler 
hia condition to be forgotten, and moat aax- 
iooa that the public mind ahould be care- 
fnllv kept alive ^ it, by a aucceaaton of 
poMicattona commg out one after another, 
modified according to the different temper 
and information of the varibua anthora, out • 
bearing all of them the atamp of having la* 
aoed in whole or in part from the interior 
of Longwood. Accordingly, the varioua 



wwr». of Warden. O'Meara, Santini, the 
Letter of Montholon, and other publica- 
tiona upon St. Helena, appeared one after 
another, to keep the aobject awake, which, 
although aeemingly diachatmd by varioua 
handa, bear the atrong peculiarity of being 
directed at identically the aame mark, and 
of being arvowa from the aame quiver. 
Gouigaud mentioned thia apeciee of file- 
firing, and ito porpoae. Even the Jfenu- 
mrit da BL Hdnu, a tract, in which datea 
and ftcta were mlaplaeed and confounded, 
waa alao, according to General Gourgaud, 
the work of Buonaparte, and compoaed to 
puxxle and m^aff/^ the Britiah public. He 
told Sir Hodaon Lowe that he waa not to 
conaider the abuae in theae varioua pamph* 
lata aa levelled againat him peraonally, but 
aa written upon political calculation, with 
the view of extorting aome relaxation of 
vigilance by the reiteration of complainta. 
The celebrated Letter of Montholon wu, 
according to the aame authority, written 
in a great meaaure by Napoleon : and the 
aame waa the caae with Santioi^a, though 
ao groaaly over-coloured that he himaeif 
afterwarda diaowned it Other papera, he 
aaid, would appear under the namea of CM»- 
taina of merchantmen and the like, for Na- 
poleon waa poaaeaaed by a mania for acrib- 
bling, which had no Interruption. It be- 
comea the hiatorian, therefore, to receive 
with caution the narrativea of thoae who 
have thua taken a determinedly partial pari 
in the controveray, and concoetad their 
atatemeuta from the detaila afforded by the 
party principally concerned. If what Gen- 
eral Gourgaud haa aaid be accurate, it is 
Napoleon who ia pleadluff hia own eauae 
uader a borrowed name, m the pagea of 
O'Meara, Santini, MontfaoloD, dtc. Even 
when the facts mentioned in theae worka, 
tl^erefore, are undeniable, atill it ia nceaa aa - 
ry to atrip them of exaggeration, and place 
them in a fair and juat light before pro- 
nouncing on them. 

The evidence of O'Meara. aa contained 
ia a Voice ftom St Helena, ia 'that of a die- 
appointed man, bittorly ineenaed a^naC 
Sir Hudaon Lowe, aa the cauae of hia dla- 

r>intment He had no need to kindle 
flame of hia own reaentment, at that 
of Buonaparte.. But it may be granted 
that their vindictive feelinga muat have 
auengtheamleaeh ether. The qnarrel wia 
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tiM mora in«cOBeilab1e, wm it appean that 
Dr. O'Meara was originallj in great habita 
of inCioEuiej with Sir Hudaoo Lowe, and io 
the coatom of repeatinff at PJantation-Houae 
the goaaip which be had heard at Long- 
wood. Some proofa of thia were laid be- 
fore the public, in the Qaarterly Review j 
and Sir Hudaoe Lowe'a correapondence 
with government containa Tarioaa allusions 
to Mr. O'Meara'a authority,* down to the 
period when their mutual confidence waa 
terminated by a violent quarrel. 

Count Las Caaea is not, in point of im> 
partiality, to be ranked mucn above Dr. 
O'Meara. He was originally a French em- 
igrant, a worshipper by profesaion of roy- 
alty, and therefore only changed hia idol, 
not his religion, when he aubatituted the 
idol Napoleon for the idol Bourbon. He 
embracea with paasive obedience the inter- 
eata of hia chief, real or auppoaed, and can 
aee nothing wronj which JVapoleon ia dia- 
poeed to think ri^t He waa also the per-, 
aonal enemy of Sir Hudson Lowe. We 
have no idea that he would falsify the truth : 
but we cannot but suspect the accuracy or 

. hia recollection, when we find he inserta 
many ezpreaaions and incidents in hia Jour- 
nal, Ions afler the period at which it waa 
originally written, and it is to be presumed 
from memory. Sir Hudson Lowe bad the 
original manoacript for aome time in his 
p o a a e aaion, and we have at present before 
tta a printed copy, in which Sir Hudson has, 

, with hia own hand, marked those additions 
which have been made to the Journal since 
he saw it in ita primitive aUte. It is re- 
markable that all, or almoat all, the addi- 
tiona which are made to the Journal, conaist 
of paaaagea hiffbly injurious to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, which bad no existence in the origin- 
al manuscript. These additiona must there- 
fore have been made under the influence of 
recollection, aharpened by angry poaciona, 
aince they did not at firat seem important 
enough to be preserved. When memoi^ is 
put on the rack by paaaion and prejudice, 
•he will recollect atrange things; and, like 

.witnesses under the actual torture, aome- 
timea avow what never took place.. 

Of Dr. Antomarchi it is not neceasaxy to 
aay much ; he waa a legatee of Buonaparte, 
•and an annuitant of hia widow, besidea be- 
ing anxious to preserve the countenance of 
.hia very wealthy family. He never speaka 
of Sir Hudaon Lowe without rancour. Sir 
Huoson'a firat offence against him waa 
inquiring for clandeatine correapondence ; 
hia last, waa, preventing the crowd at Na- 



* Sir Hudaon Lowe writ«», for ezampl«, to Lord 
Balbucs^ 13lh Hay 1816:-^* Having found Dr. 
O'Meara, who was attachod to Buonaparte** fam- 
ily on the removal of hb French phyiician, very 
oeeftil in (ivin^ information in many inntancc*, 
and as, if removed, it might be difficult to find an- 
other peraoo who might' be equally agieoable .o 
Geiwral Buonaparte, I have deemed it advisable to 
auner him to remam in the family on the samo 
footing as before my arrival." On the 29th of 
March, 1817, Sir Hudion writes x~« Dr. 0>Mea- 
ra had informed me of the eonvertationi that 
bad ooeurrad, and, with that rwulioest which 
ha always manifests upon such occasions, imme- 
diately wrote tham down for ne." 



poleon'a Aineral from pulling to piecet the 
wiliow-treea by which the grave 'waa ahel- 
tered, beaidea placing a guvd over the 
place of aepulture. What tnith ia Uiere, 
then, to be reposed in an author, who tan 
tbua miarepreaent two eircumatancea, — the 
one impoaed on Sir Hudson Lowe by hia 
inatmctiona -, the other being what decency 
and propriety, and reapect to the deceased, 
imperatively demanded t 

The maaa of evidence ehowa, that to have 
remained upon good, or> even on decent 
terma with the Governor, would not have 
aouared with the politica of one who desir- 
ed to have grievances to complain of 5 and 
who, far from having the usual motivea 
which may lead a captive and his keeper to 
a tolerable underatanding, by a system of 
mutual accommodation, wished to provoke 
the Governor, if possible, beyond the ex- 
tent/>f human patience, even at the risk of 
aubjecting himself to some new infliction, 
which might swell the list of wrongs which 
he waa accumulating to lay before the pub- 
lic. 

What we have atated above, is eiempli- 
fied by Napoleon's reception of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, acainst whom he appears to have 
adopted the moat violent prejudices at the 
very first interview, and before the Gover- 
nor could have afforded bim the alightest 
diareapect. We quote it because it ahowa 
that tne mind of the prisoner waa made 
up to provoke and insult Sir Hudaon, with- 
out waiting for any provocation on hia part. 

The Govcmor'a urst agression, (so rep- 
resented,) was hia requiring permission of 
General Bwmaparie to call together hia 
domeatica, with a viiew to their taking the 
declaration required by the British Govern- 
ment, binding themaelvea to abide by the 
mica laid down for the custody of Bupna- 
parte'a person. Thia permission waa refus- 
ed in very ha^ighty terms. If Napoleon had 
been at the Tuilleriea, such a request could 
not have been more highly resented. The 
servanta, however, appeared, and took the 
neceaaaiy declaration. But the affront waa 
not cancelled j " Sir Hudaon Lowe had 
put hia finger betwixt Napoleon and hia 
valet-de-chambre." Thia was on 27th July 
1816 

Upon the 90th, the Governor again paid 
hia reapecta at Longwood, and was received 
with one ef those calculated bursts of furi- 
oua paaaion with which Napoleon waa wont 
to t^ the courage, and shake the nervea, 
of thoae over whom he deaired to acquire 
influence. He apoke of protesting against 
the Convention of Paris, and demanded 
what right the aovereigns therein allied 
had to dispose of their equal always, and 
often their auperior. Ho called upon the 
Governor for death or liberty,— as if it had 
been in Sir Hudson Lowe's power to ffive 
him either the one or the other. Sir Hudaon 
enlarged on the conveniencea of the build- 
ing which was to be aent frota En|;Iand to 
supply the preaent want of accommodation. 
Buonaparte repelled the proposed conaola- 
tion with fury It waa not a houae that he 
wanted, it waa an executioner and a lin». 
Thoae he would eateem a favour ; all tbe 
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iMt WIS bat inmy nd insult. Sir Hudioo 
Lowe could in reply only hope that he had 
given no personal oneoce, and was remind- 
ed of his renew of the domestics 3 which 
reproach he listened to in silence. 

Presently afterwards, Napoleon fell on a 
new and catting method or eiercisiog Sir 
Hudson's patience. A book on the cam- 
paign of 1814 lay on the table. Napoleon 
tamed op some of the English buUetins, 
and sskedy with a tone which was perfectly 
intelligible, whether the GoTemor had not 
been \m writer of these letters. Being an- 
swered in the affirmutiTC, Napoleon, accord- 
ing to Dr. O'Meara, told Sir Hudson ther 
were full of folly and falsehood ; to which 
the Governor, with more patience than 
most men could have commanded on snch 
an occasion, replied, " I believe I saw what 
I have stated :" an answer certainly as tem- 
perate as could be returned to so gratuitous 
an insult. After Sir Hudson had left the 
room in which he had been received with 
so much unprovoked incivility, Napoleon 
is described as having harangued ufran the 
sinister expression of his countenance, 
abused him in the coarsest manner, and 
even caused his valet-de-chambre to throw 
a cup of coffee out of the window, because 
it had stood a moment on the table beside 
the Governor. 

Every attempt at conciliation on the 
part of the Governor, seemed always to 
furnish new subjects of irritation. He sent 
fowling-pieces to Long[wood, and Napoleon 
retarned for answer, it was an insult to 
give fowling-pieces where there is no game } 
though Santini, by the way, protended to 
support the family in a great meakure by 
his gun. Sir Hudson sent a varietr of 
clothes and other articles from England, 
which it might be supposed the exiles were 
in want of. The toanks returned were, 
that t'le Governor treated them like pau- 
pers, and that the articles ought, in due 
respect, to have been left at the store or 
Govemor's house, while a list was sent to 
the Emperor's household, that such things 
were at their command if they had any oc- 
casion for them. On a third occasion, Sir 
Hudson resolved to be cautious. He had 
determined to give a bat) } but he consulted 
Dr. O'Meara wnether Napoleon would take 
it well to be invited. The Doctor foresaw 
that the fktal address, Otntrai BuonapwrU, 
would make shipwreck of the invitation. 
The Govefnor proposed to avoid this stum- 
bling block, by asking Napoleon verballv 
and in person. But with no name which 
his civility could devise for the invitation, 
could it be rendered acceptable. A gov- 
ernor of St. Helena, as Napoleon himself 
observed, had need to be a person of great 
politeness, and at the same time of great 
firmness. 

At length, on 18th August, a decisive 
quarrel took place. Sir Hudson Lowe was 
admitted to an audience, at which was pres- 
ent Sir Pulteney Malcolm, the admiral who 
now commanded on the station. Dr. O'Meara 
has preserved the followioK account of the 
interview, as it was detailed by Napoleon to 
bis suite the day after it took place.. 



" * That governor,' said Napoleon, 
here yesterday to annoy me. Hr'sawme 
walkinff in the garden, and in consequence. 
I coula not refuse to see him. He wantea 
to enter into some details with me about re- 
ducing the expenses of the establishment 
Ho had the andacity to tell me that things 
were as he found them, and that he came 
up to justify himself} that he had come up 
two or three times before to do so, but that 
I was in a bath.' I replied, ' No, sir, I wan 
not in a bath ; but I ordered one our purpose 
not to see you. In endeavouring to justify 
yourself you make matters worse.' He 
said, that I did not know him 5 that if I 
knew him, I should change mv opinion. 
' Know you, sir,' I answered -, ' now could 
I know you T People make themselves 
known by their actions— Hiy commanding in 
battles. You have never commandeif in 
battle. You have never commanded any 
but vagabond Corsican deserters, Piedmon- 
tese, and Neapolitan brigands. I know the 
name of every English general who has 
distinguished himself; but 1 never heard of 
you, except as a tcrivano* to Blucher, or as 
a commandant of brigands. You have never 
commanded, or been accustomed to men of 
honour.' He said, that he had not souffht 
for his present situation. I tcld him that 
such emplojrments were not asked for; that 
they were given by governments to people 
who had dishonoured themselves. He said, 
that he only did his duty, and that I ought 
not to blame him, as ho only acted accord- 
ing. to his orders. I replied, * So does the 
hangman ; he acts according to his orders. 
But when he puts a rope about my neck 
t<^ finish me, is that a reason that I should 
like that hangman, because he acts accord- 
ing to his orders! Besides, I do not be- 
lieve that any government could be so mean 
as to give such orders as yon cause to be 
executed.' I told him that, if he pleased, 
he need not send up anything to eat ; that 
I would ffo over and dine at the table of the 
brave omcera of the d3d ; that I was sura 
there was not one of them who would net 
be hapopr to give a plate at the table to an 
old soloier ; uiat there was not a soldier in 
the regiment who had not more heart than 
he had; that in the Iniquitous bill of Par- 
liament, they had decreed that I wan to be 
treated as a prisoner : but that be treated 
me worse than a conaeraned criminal or a 
galley slave, as they were permitted to re- 
ceive newspapers and printed books, of 
which he deprived me.^ I said, ' Yen have 
power over my body, but none over my 
soul. That soul is as proud, fierce, and de- 
termined at the present moment, as whea 
it commanded' Europe.' I told him that he 
was a Bbirro Sieiiiano, (Sicilian thief-tak- 
er,) and not an Englishman ; and deaired 
him not to let me see him again until he 
came with orders to despatch me, when be 
would find all the doors thrown open to ai^ 
mit him.' " 

It is not surprising that this extreme vio- 
lence met with some return on Sir Hu^ 
son's part. He told Napoleon that his la». 
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goage WM oneivU and oaMBUenuilike, and 
thit he would not ram^n to liiteii to it. 



Accordingly, he left Loagwood witlMMter 
ea the nsuu mlatation. 

Upon theae occatioaa, we think it ia evi- 
deat that Napoleon waa the wilful and ia- 
teBtional aggreaaor, and that hia eondnct 
proceeded either Iton the itinga of iojnred 
pride, or a ealcalaled ■ebeme, which made 
Bim prefer being on bad ratJier than good 
•erma with Sir Hndaon Lowe. On the oth- 
er hand, we conld wiah that the Governor 
had avoided entering opon the aabjeet of 
the expenaea of hia deteation with Napo- 



leon in person. The aolqect waa lU-choaeB, 
and coold produce nofavoorable reanlt. 

They never ilterwanla met in friendahip. 
or even on terms of decent civility ; and 
having given this account of their final 
qaarrel, it only remains for us to claMify, 
in a general, manner, the various subjects 
of angry discussion which took place be- 
twist them, placed in such uncomfortable 
relative circumstances, and each determin- 
ed not to give way to the other's argu- 
menu, or accomoKxIate himself to the oth- 
er's wishes or convenience. 



OBAP. ZiZV. 

huhmeUmtMtoSvr Hmi»o»iMDt/br kU treai$Mnt of NaMleim.-^8itm aUowtd hy Ou 
SriUtk GovemmmU /er tkt Ex-Emptror't txpenau — The lUiegaHofu thai kU Ta» 
bU VMU noi wu^gkUiMff mppiUd, emMttrtd.-^Napoleon^t propowalto d^firmf hU owm 
EapenuB. — 8aU qfktB Platt^-mmdi in order to frodueeafalaeimpremon qfihetHaU 
to which he was redueed.^The/aet, thai he had at that time a forge §um of Money in 
hie etrong-boXf eiated. — Wooden Howe conetrueted in London for Buonaparte, and 
iranefforted to Bt. Hetena.— interview between SHr Hudeon Lowe and Napoleon on 
ite orrteeL— Delays in the erection qfit-^Whenfiniehed, BuonaparWe ill-health pre- 
vented hie being removed to it.^The Regulation that a Britieh Officer ehould attend 
Napoleon in hie ridee, a eubfect of much diepleaewre to him.— Free communication 
•oJM Europe carried onbgthe Inmatee of Longwood, without the knowledge ^ tke 
Chvemor.—Regulation reapecUng Nmleon^e fnlereouree with the JnhabitaniM qf 8t 
Heie$ut,^Oeneral R^ctione on the Dieputee between him and Bir Hudeon Lowe. 



BcroRB entering upon such brief inquiry 
aa our bounds will permit, upon the conduct 
of the new Governor towards Napoleon, it 
nay be necessary to show what were his. 
Sir Hudson Lowe's, instructions from the 
English government on the subject of the 
custody of the £i-Emperor : 

"Oowainf Sirast, twallU Ssptsoibar, 1816. 
" You will observe that the desire of his 
Mi^esty's government is, to allow every in- 
dulgence to General Buonaparte which may 
be compatible with the entire security of 
his person. That he ahould not by anv 
Meaoaeacape, or hold communication with 
any person whataoever, eicepting through 
yonr agency, must be your unremitted care ; 
and theae ooints being made sure, every re- 
lanaa 



i amusement, which may serve to 
TeeoBcil^ Baonanarte to his confinement, 
mav be permitted." 

A few weeks later, the Secretary of State 
wrote to Sir Hudson Lowe a letter to the 
aame porpooe with the former, S6th Octo- 
ber, 1616: 

"With respect to General Buonaparte 
kimself, I deem it nuneeessaiy to give yon 
•ay farther instructions. I am confident 
thatrour own disposition will prompt yon 
to anticipate the wiahes of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, and make every 
allowance for the eflbet which so sudden a 
ehange of aitnation cannot fail to produee 
am a Darsoo of his irritable temper. You 
will, however, not permit yonr l^rbearanee 
er generosity towards him to interfere with 
any fegulaiiona which may have been es- 1 
laUished for preventing his escape, or 
' which Ton nay nereafter consider n«:essa^ 
ly for the better secnrityof his person." 



The just and honourable principle avow 
ed by government is obvious. But it was 
an extraordinary and most delicate tax npon 
Sir Hudson Lowe, which enjoined him to 
keep fast prisoner an individual, who, of all 
others, was likely to be most impatient of 
restraint, and. at the same time, to treat 
him with sucn delicacy as might disguise 
his situation from himself, if it could not 
reconcile him to it. If Sir Hudson fiiiled 
in doing so, he may be allowed to plead, 
that it was in a case in which few could 
have succeeded. Accordingly N^fpoloon'a 
complaints against the Governor were bit* 
ter and clamorous. 

The first point of complaint on the part 
of the flimily at Longwood, respected the 
allowance assigned by the British govern- 
ment for their support, which they alleged 
to be insuflScient to their wants. This waa 
not a point on which Napoleon (bought it 
proper to express his feelings in liis own 
person. liie attention was spparently fixed 
noon obtaining concessions in certain points 
or etiquette, which might take him from 
under the condition in which he was moat 
unwilling to allow himself to be placed, 
in the rank, namely, of a prisoner at war. 
The theme, of the inadequacy of the allow- 
ance, was not, however, left untouched, at 
those concerned were well aware that there 
was no subject of grievance which would 
come mare home to the people of England 
than one which turned upon a deficiency 
either in the quantity or ooality of the food 
supplied to the exiles. . Montholon's letter 
was clamant on the subject ; and Santlni 
intimated that the Emperor most sometimes 
have gone without a meal altogether, had he 
(Saotini) not been anoceaaAil with his gaa 
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The tMe ttAte •fthe cua wv (bit. The 
Briliafa goTernmeDt h«d determined that 
Nepoleon'i table ehuiild be proTided for at 
the rate of a seneral of the first rank, to- 
other with hie. miliUrr family. The ei- 
peme ofeucb an eetabliihment was, by the 
ffea«Utiona ramtahed to Sir Hndaoo Lowe, 
dated IMh April, and »d Norenber, 1816, 
■appoeed to reach to £8000 a-^ear, with 
permiMioB. howerer. to extend tt as far as 
£.12,000, sbettM he thkik it neoessarr. The 
•apense eoeld not, in Sir Hodson Lowe's 
opinion, be kept within £8000 : and indeed 
they wore instantly extended hy him to 
£li,000, paid in flionthly instsfanenU to 
the panreyor. Mr. Balcombe, by whom it 
erne exploded in aoppert of the eetablieh- 
^oent at Loogwood. If, hcwever, 



Xlt,O0O, the mim fixed as a piobeble nlti- 
«iatom, aboold, in the Governor's opinion, 
be fonnd, from dearth, high price of provis- 
4aiM, or otherwise, Drnctically insnificient 
to meet and answer the expense of a gener- 
-nl's family, calcnlaled on a liberal scale, 
■Sir Hodson Lowe had liberty firom gorora- 
nent to extend the mirreyor's allowance 
aritboat ItmiUtaon. But if, on the other 
lumd, the French sbonld desire to add to 
•their bonse-keemnv anything which the 
Oorenor should think seperflttous. In ref- 
venee to the rank assigned to the prin- 
«ipel peraon, they were tbemeelTee to Le 
«t the charge of each extnordinary ecpen- 



It is apprehended that the British gov- 
•nmsent eoold not be expected to do iiion 
fcr Ntpoleon's liberal Baintenanoe,tbaB to 
fife the Qovemor aa unlimited cider to 
provide for it, npoo the scale applieable 
to the rank of a general efileer of the first 
ffule. But yet the letolt, •» the matter was 
■Mnued, was not so honourable to Great 
Britain, as the iateatioBsof the goyen w i o at 
really designed. The fact is. tiwt Tirtuos 
•a well as Tices have their day of Ashioa 
•n England ; and at the coodnstoo of the 
peaoe, when the nation were cloyad with 
irictory, men began, like epienres after a 
4eost, to wrangle aboot the reckoning. Ev- 
ory one felt the infinenee of the Q^vi 
d'ktmn 4m RmMmtt. It ascended into the 
Hoasea of Parliameirt, nnd economy was 
the genertl theme of the day. There can 
te no doubt that a judicioas restriction ap> 
M expenditure is the only permanent 
eewce of national wealth; but, like all 
other viftoes, pareimony may be eacried to 
an extreme, and there are aitnations in 
which it has all the meanness of avarice. 
The waste of a fbw pounds of meat, of a 
Inodred billets of wood, of a fbw bottles of 
wine, ought nof to have been made the 
abadow era question between Britain and 
Mapoleon $ and it would have been better 
to bave winked at and given way to the 
prodigality of a family, which had no mo- 
tives of economy on their own part, than to 
fie called upon to dieeuss such fietty do- 
mestic details in the great council of the 
uadon, sitting as judges betwixt Enclaad 
tad her prisoner. A brief answer to uose 
^rho might in that caoe have charsed the 
gorenmeat with prodigality, might bavu 



been found in reftirlns die eeneora to the 
immense sums saved By the detention of 
Napoleon in St. Helena. It is something 
of a different scale of expense, which is 
requisite to maiataia a score of persona 
even in the most extravagant manner, and 
to support an army of three hundred lhoa< 
sand men. 

But althott(rb such disputes arose, win 
think^ from Uie Governor mistaking the 
meaning of the British ministers, and de- 
scending, if he reallv did w, to detailu 
about the quality of salt or sn||ar to be used 
in the kitchen at Longwooo, there is no 
resson to entertain the belief that the pna- 
oners had any actual restriction to com- 
plain of, though it might not always happen 
that articles of the hrst quality cHild be 
procured at St. Helena so easily as at Pa- 
ris. The Esst India Company sent out the 
supplies to the purveyor, and thev oonaisi- 
ed of every luxury which coulu be ima- 
gined ; so that deiicaeies very unusual in 
St. Helena could, during Napoleon's resi- 
dence, be obtained tbeve for euy one who 
choee to be nt the ex^se. The wine 
was (generally speaking) oxoellent in qual- 
ity, sind of the first price;* and alth< 
there was rather too much said and tho 
aboot the quantity consumed, yut it was 1 
nished, as we shall hereafter see, in a quan- 
tity far beyond the limiu of otdinvv con- 
viviality. Indeed. althou|b the /reacli 
oiBcen^ while hunting for grievances, made 
complaints of their treatment at table, and 
circulated, in such books as that of Saatini. 
the graseest scendal on that subiect, yet 
when called on as bmu of honour to nva 
their opinion, they did justice to the Oo«* 
enor in this respect. 

In a letter o^ Oanaral Bertra-d to the 
Governor, be expreesea hiaMclf thus:— 
" Be assured that we are well perauaded of 
the good intentiooa of the Governor, to 
euppfy as with everything necessary, and 
that as to provisions there will never be 
any complaints, or if there are, they will 
be made against the government, not against 
the Governor, upon whom the matter doen 
not depend." He adds, "that such were 
the sentiments of the Emperor, lliat in- 
deed they had been under some difiicultiee 
when the plate was broken op, but that ever 
since then they had been well supplied, 
and had no complaint whatever to make.'' 
Such is the evideoce of Count Bertrand, 
when deliberately writing to the Governor 
throdgh his military secretary. 

But we have also the opioaoa of the Ex- 
Emperor himself, traosmiited by Doctor 
(yMeara, who was at that time, as already 
noticed, in the habit of sending to the Gov- 
ernor such scraps of information as he heard 
in coBvarsation at Loagwood : 

•« flck Jons, 1817. 

" He (Buonaparte) observed that Santi- 



• The elarst* for ex^mpls, wu tbat of Cartio- 
will, at 61. por doMO wilhoot duty. Eash dosMS- 
tie ofittittrior rank wa4 alluwed a bottle of tbis 
wiiw, which It a* ohoiee, as dsar MrtalDly>M 
eoold be broufht to the UbJe of •o«wel(n** .The 
leboorerf and eoUlen bad eaeb, daily» a heCtls of 
TeewMb whw of SKOsIlsat quahty. 
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ni's «rM t foolitb prodoction, eiaggented, 
full of co^iunurie, ud •ome liet : Truths 
there were in it^ but exasgenited. That 
there never btd eziated that, actual want 
deacribed bj him) that there had been 
enough to eat aupplied, but not enough to 
keep a proper table : that there had been 
enough of wine for them ; that there cer- 
tainly hnd been aometimea n deficiency of 
neceasary acticlea^ but that this might be 
•ecoanted for by accidents ; that he belier- 
cd frequent purchaaea had been made, at 
the camp, of bread and other proviaiona, 
which might alao have occaaiooally ahaen 
•Irom the aame cause. He added, he was 
conrineed some Englishman had written it, 
and not Santini." 

There ia something to the same purpose 
In Dr. O'Meara'a printed book, but not ao 
panienlar. What makes Napoleon's con- 
ratntion of Santini'a work the more amua- 
iag, ia, that according to General Gour- 
gaud's communication to the British gov- 
«nment. Napoleon was himself the author 
of the whole, or greater part, of the work 
in qnestion. The difference between the 
prisoner and Governor, so far as it really 
Ciisted, may have had its rise in the original 
di^poie ; for a table, which suited the rank 
•of a general, muat have been considerably 
•inferior to one kept for an emperor ; and 
while the former was what the Governor 
^was directed to maintain, the latter was 
what Napoleon conceired himself entitled 
to expect. 

. The permission given to Buonaparte, and 
which indeed could not be well refused, to 
par«%base from his own funds what addition- 
al articles he desired beyond those supplied 
by the British goyernmeot, afforded pecul- 
iar facif Hies to the French, which they did 
•rot fail to make use of. Napoleon's money 
bad been temporarily taken into custody 
•wh0n he left the Belieropfaon, with a view 
to prevent bia having the means of facili- 
tating his escape by briberv. The permit- 
ting Dim to draw upon tne continent for 
money, was in a great measure restoring to 
-faim Uie golden key, before which prison- 

Sates give way, and also tended to afford 
im the means of secret correspondence 
with those friends abroad, who might aid 
him to arrange a scheme of flight. 

Indeed, the advantages of this species of 
correspondence were of such evident im- 

Ertance, that Napoleon, through General 
ontholon, made the following proposal, 
which was sent to Lord Bathurst 1^ the 
Governor, 8th September, 1816. *^The 
Emperor," he said, ^* waa desirous to enter 
into arrangements for payins the u>hoU of 
his expenses, providing any nouse here, or 
in Eniland, or on the continent of Europe, 
to be fixed on with the Governor's consent, 
or even at his own choice, were appointed 
to transact his money matters } under as- 
ffurance from him, General Buonaparte, Uiat 
all letters sent through his hands would be 
solely on pecuniary affairs. But provided 
always,, that such letters should pcss $eaUd 
and unoptMd to their direction.'' 

It is probable that Napoleon concluded, 
from the ferment which waa at that time 



taking plaee in Parliament on tli« anbject 
of economy, that the English nation waa on 
the point of bankruotcy, and did not doabt 
that an offer, whicn promiaed to reliem 
them of £12,000 a-year,. would be eageily 
caught at by Sir Hudson Lowe, or the Brit- 
ish ministi7. But the Governor saw the 
peril of a measure, which, in its imme- 
diate end direct tendency, went to plaoe 
funds to any amount at the command of the 
Ex-Emperor, and might, more indirectly^ 
lead the way to private correspondence of 
every kind. Napoleon, indeed, had offered 
to plight hia word Hiat the communication 
should not be used for any other than pe- 
cuniary purpoaes, but Sir Hudson liked mot 
the security. On his part, the GoTonior 
tendered a proposal that the letters to the 
bankera ahoulo be visible only to himself, 
and to Lord Bathurst, the aecretary for the 
colonial department, and pledged bia woni 
that they would observe the moat inviolable 
secrecy on the subject of the contents; b«t 
this arrangement did not answer Napoleon's 
purposes, and the arrangement was alto- 
gether dropped. 

It was about the same time that Sir 
Hudson Lowe was desirous to keep the ex- 
pense of the establishment within £12,000. 
A conference on this subject was held be- 
twixt General Menthol on, who took charge 
of the department of the household, and 
Muor Gorveqoer, belonging to Sir Hud- 
son's staff, who acted on the part of the 
Governor. It appears that Sir Hudson had 
either misapprenended the instructions of 
the government, and deemed himself rigid- 
ly Iraund to limit the expenses of Long- 
wood within £12,000 yearly^ not adverUne 
that he had an Option to extend it bevond 
that aam ; or eiae that he considerecl the 
surplus above £1000 per month, to consist 
of auch articles of extra expenditure as the 
French might, in a free interpretation of 
his instructions, be required to |»ay for 
themseWes, as being beyond the limits of a 
gefleral officer's table, provided upon the 
most liberal plan. General Montholon atat- 
ed, that the family could not be provid- 
ed, even af\er many reductions, at a cheap- 
er rate than £15,194, and that this was the 
wUninmm qfrninimumB, the leaat possible 
sum. He offered thct the Emperor would 
draw for the sum wanted, providing he wae 
permitted to send a sealed letter to the 
banking-house. This, Major Correqner 
said, could not be allowed. Count Mon- 
tholon then declared, that as the Emperor 
was not permitted by the British Kovem- 
ment to have access to his funds in Europe, 
he had no other means led than to dispose 
of his property here ; andthat if the Empe- 
ror was obliffed to defray those expenses of 
the establishment, which went beyond the 
sllowknce, made by Britain, he must dis- 
pose of his plate. 

This proposal was too rashly ossented to 
by Sir Hudson Lowe, whose instructions 
of 2Sd November empowered him to have 
prevented a circumstance so glaringly cal- 
culated to accredit all that hod ever been 
said or written respecting the mean and 
sordid oMnner 10 which the late Empero 
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of Frmnee ww treated. Napolaon had an 
opportaoitjr, at the sacrifice of a parcel ef 
ola ailver plate, to amate hia own Oiomenta 
ef langaor, by laughing at and turning into 
lidieeM the inconaiatent qualitiea of the 
Eagliah nation,— at one time aendiny him a 
hooae and fnmitare to the value of £60,- 
000, or £70,000 $ at another obliging him to 
aell hia plate, and discharge his servants, 
•ad all for the aake of a few bottles ^ 
wine, or pounds of meat. Sir Hkidaon 
Lowe ought not to have exposed his coun- 
^ try to such a 6harj{e ; and even if his in- 
^ atraetiona seemed ineaplicit on the sobjeet. 
he ought, on his own interpretation or 
tuem to have paid the extra expense, with- 
oct giving room to such seaeral scandal as 
was sure to ariae from Napoleon's dispos- 
insof his plate. 

But if the Governor took too narrow a 
▼iew of hia duty upon thia occasion, what 
are we to aay of the poor conduct of Napo> 
leon, who, while he had specie in nis 
strong bos to have defraved three times the 
■om wanted to defray the alleged balance. 
yet preferred making the paltry sale allndea 
to, uat he might appear nefore Europe in 
/bma pmiptrU, and set up a claim to com- 
oaasion as a man driven to such extremiiy, 
as to be obliged to part with the plate from 
hia table, in order to be enabled to cover it 
with the fecesaary food! He was well 
that little compassion would have 
I to him, had he been thought pos- 
l of ready money aufficient to supply 
any deficiencies in the tolersbly ample al- 
lowance paid by England; ana that it was 
only the idea or his poverty, proved, as it 
•eemed, by a step, which even private indi- 
viduals only take in a caie of necessity, 
which made his caae appear atrong and cla- 
mant The feeling or compaasion must 
have given place to one of a very different 
kind, had the actual circumstancea of the 
ease been fhUy and fairly known. 

The communications of General Qour- 
gcud. upon parting with Sir Hudson Lowe, 
put the Governor in possession of the curi- 
ous fact, that the breaking up of the plate 
waa a mere trick, resorted to on account of 
the impression it was calculated to produce 
in England and Europe; for that at the 
tune they had at Longwood plenty of mon- 
ey. Sir Hudson Lowe conjectured, that 
General Gourgaud alluded to the aale of 
Bome atoek Mlonginff to Laa Cases, the 
value of which- that devoted adherent had 
placed at Napoleon's disposal ; but General 
Gourgaud replied, " No, no ^ before that 
tranaaction they had received 240,000 
francs, chiefly in Spaaiah doubloons.'' He 
further said, that it was Prince Eujnoe 
who lodged the money in the hands of the 
bankers. In London, General Gourgaud 
made the aame communication. We copy 
the words in which it is reported to Lord 
Bathurst: 
" General Gourgaud steted himself to 
• have been aware of General Buonaparte 
having received a considerable sum of mon- 
ey in Spanish doubloons, via. £10,000, at 
the very time he disposed of hia plate ; but, 
00 being pressed by me as to tne persons 
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psivy tQthat transactibn, he eententod hia* 
■self with assuring ine, that the mode of ite 
transmission was one purely accidental) 
that it could never agvn occur; and that, 
such being the case, he trusted that I 
should not press a discotery. which, while 
it betrayed its author, could have no effect, 
either as it regarded the punishment of the 
offendera, or the prevention of a similar aci 
in future. The actual possession of monev 
was, moreover, n(<t likely, in his view ol^ 
the subject, to afford any additional^ means 
of corrupting the fidelity of those whom it 
might be advisable to sednc^; aa it wan 
well known, that any draught, whatever 
might be its amount, drawn by General 
Buonaparte on Prince Eugene, ur on cer- 
tain other membera of his family, would be 
scrupulously honoured." He further stet-« 
ed, that it was Nspoleon's policy to make 
a moutn, a fund for execution of his plane, 
bv placing auma of money at his. General 
Goursaud's, command, and that he had aae> 
tained ill-treatment on the part of NapoleoD, 
and much importunitv on that of Bertnnd, 
because he declined lending himself to lap 
cilitate secret correspondence. 

Whatever sympathy Buonaparte may 
claim lor his other distresses at St. Hele- 
na, it was made plain from this important 
discloattre^ that want of funds could be none 
of them ; and it is no less so, thst the trick 
of selling the plate can now prove nothing, 
excepting that Napoleon'a aystem was a 
deceptive one ; and that evidence of any 
sort, arisins either from his word or ac- 
tions, is to be received with caution, when 
there ia aa apparent point to be carried 
by it. 

When Sir Hudaon Lowe's report reach* 
ed England, that the excess of the expendi- 
ture at Longwood, above twelve thouaand 
pounds, had been defrayed by Napoleon 
bimselr, it did not meet the approbation of 
the ministry; who a^in laid before the 
Governor the distinction which he was to 
draw betwixt expenses necessary to main- 
tein the Uble and household of a genecal 
officer, and such as might be of a nature 
different from, and exceeding, those attend- 
ant on the houaehold of a peraon of that 
rank; which last, and those slone, the 
French might be called on to defray. The 
order ia dated S<lth October 1817. 

'* As I observe from the statement con- 
tained in your despatoh, No. 84, that the 
expense of General Buonaparte's esUb- 
lisnment exceeds £12,000 per annum, and 
that the excess beyond that-sum has, up to 
the date of tliat despatoh, been defrayed 
from his own funds, I deem it necessary 
again to call your attention to that part of 
my despatoh. No. 16, of the S2d November 
last, in which, in limitinn the expense to 
£12,000 a-vear, I still left you at liberty to 
incur a farther expenditore, should you con 
aider it to be necessary for the comfort of 
General Buonaparte ; and to repeat, that. 
if you AonU cofMur ttc »um i/ £12,000 
a-ycor not to 6« adtqnatt to mtnniam wuch 
an Ml a bH t hm nU os wouid be rtquuittfor 
a gentral ogieer qf distinetUm, you wiil 
have no difieuUy in making what you dtim 
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i» what, on e liberal oooatructlon, might 
proper for a feneral officer of distinc- 
tion, yoa will pemit them, m heretofore, 
to be defrayed mm hie own funds." 

Theee poaitive aodTeiterated inatmctiona 
eenre to ebow, that there was never a wiah 
OB the part of Britain to deal harshly, or 
oven closely, with Napoleon ; a* the avow- 
•Is of Qoneral Gowvaud prove on the oth- 
er hand, that if the Governor was too rigid 
on the subgeet of eipenae, tlie prisoner 
possessed means sufficient to have aaved 
tim from any possible consequences of 
eelf-eenial, which might have accnied from 
oewg compelled to live at so low a rate as 
twelve thousand pounds »-year. 

The subject of the rbsidshcb of Napo- 
leon continued to fbmish great subjects of 
oemptaint and commotion. We have re- 
oofded our opinion, that, from the begin- 
aiog, Plantation-Honse, ae the beat resi- 
le in the island, ought to have been set 
t for his use. If, however, this was ob- 



jected to. the building a new house from 
the fbundation, even with the indifferent 
menns which the island affords, would have 
%een far more respectable, ana perhaps ae 
economical, as eonstruoting a great wooden 
Oame in London, and transporting it to St 
Helena, where it arrived, with tSe furni- 
ture oestlned for it, in May 1816. It was 
not, however, a complete pa rm iuit house, 
us rach stracturas have been called, but on- 
1y the materials for cooatractieg suou a one , 
capable of being erected aeparelely, or, ai 
NapoNon^s choice, of being employed 
-tor making lerge and eommedieus additions 
to ihr mansion which he r.!ready occupied. 
Tt became a matter of courtesy to inquire 
whether it would best answer Napoleon's 
idea of eonventence that an entlrelv new 
edifise should be conatructed, or wfiether 
that end would be better attained by suffer- 
ing the former building to remain, and oon- 
utrocting the new one in the form of an ad- 
dition to it. We have recounted an inter- 
▼iew betwist Napoleon and the Governor, 
in the words of tlie former, as delivered to 
O'Meara. The present we give as furn- 
ished by Sir Hudson in a despatch to Lord 
Bathurst, dated 17th May 1816. 

" It becoming necessary to come to some 
decision in respect to the hooee and forai- 
tnre' which Had been sent from Enn^and 
for the accofnmodation of General Buonu' 



parte and his followers, I resolved on wait^ 
ing upon him, communicating to him the 
arrival of the various^maleriafs, and asking 
his sentiments with respect to their appro- 
priation, before I made any disposition of. 
them. I previously called on General Ber- 
trand, to ask if he thought General Buona- 
parte would be at leisure to receive me ; 
and on his reply, which wss in the affirma- 
tive, I proceeded to Longwood-House, 
where, having met Count Las Cases, I begr 
ged he would be the bearer of my message 
to the General, acquainting him with my 
being there, if his convenience admitted 



of being visited by me. I received a reply, 
saying, ' the Emperor would see me.' 

** I peMud through his outer dining-roon 
into nis idrmwing-room. He was alooe, 
standing with bis oat under his arm, in the 
manner in which he uauaUy presents him- 
self when he assumes his imperial disnity. 
He remained silent, eipecting I would ad- 
dress him. Finding him not disposed to 
commence, I began in the following words : 
— * Sir, you will probably have seen by our 
English newspapers, as well, pechapo, as 
hewd through other chaanela, of the inten- 
tion of the Britiah government to send on) 
hither for your accommodatioa the materi- 
als for die construction 'of a house, wiili 
every necessaiy furaiture. These Articles 
have now for the first time arrived. In the 
meantime, -government has received infor- 
mation of the building prepared for your 
reception at thia place, and 1 have instiud- 
tions for appropnaling the articles as may 
seem beet, whether for making a new build, 
ing, or adding to the conveniences of year 
present one. -Before aiakin^ any dispoat- 
tion on the subjeet, I waited to know 
whether yon had aay desires to communi- 
cate' te vne regarding it.' He stood as bo- 
fore, and made no reply. 

''Obserrias hia aitenoe continue, I agafai 
commenced by aaying, * I have conceived, 
air, that poesibly the addition of two or 
three good rooms— (dsua ou troU salews) 
—to your present house, with other im 
prove m enta to it^ might add to your conveo- 
lenee in less time than by constructing a 
new building.' He then commenced, but 
spoke with auch rapidity, aoch intempe- 
ranee, and so much warmdi, that it is diffi* 
cult to repeat eveqr word he used. With- 
out apparently having lent an ear to whal I 
eaid. Re began— ^ I do tfot at all undeiaund 
the conduct of your govenmeat towards 
me. Do they desire to kill me T And do 
you come here to be my executioner, as 
well aa my gaoler t— Posterity will judge 
ef the maneer in which I have been treat* 
ed. The misfortaaes which I saflbr will 
recoil upon your nation. . No, sir ; aever 
will I sonbr any perton to eater iato Uie in- 
terior of my house, or penetrate into my 
bed-chamber, as yoa have given 'onlera. 
When I heard of your arrival in thie iaiaad, 
I believed that, as being an officer 'tf the 
army, you would be possessed of a UMre po- 
lite 'character than the Admiral, who is a 
navy-officer, and might have mora harafa 
manners. I have no reason to complain ot* 
hia heart. But you, sir,— in what maoner 
do you treat mef It is an insult to invite 
me to dinner by the name of General Bao- 
naparte. I am not General Baonaparte— I 
am the Emperor Na|)oleon. I ask you agaia, 
— have you come hither to be my gaoler— 
my hangman f Whilst speakinff in thia 
manner, hi« risht arm moved backward 
and forward; his person stood fitedj bin 
eyes and countenance exhibiting everything 
which could be supposed in a person whb 
meant to intimidate or irritate. 

" I suffered him to proceed throughout^ 
not without a strong feeling of reetiaiat oa 
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mTMlf, until he ww really oat of breath, 
when, on his stopping, I said, ' Sir, I am 
not come here to be insulted, trat to treat 
of an affair which regards you more than 
me. If you nre not disposed to talk upon 
the subject ' 

" ' I nave no intention to insolt you, sir,' 
he replied} ' but in what sort of manner 
hare you treated me f is it in a soldierlike 
fashion V 

** I answered, ' Sir, I am a soldier accord- 
ing to the fashion of my own country, to do 
my duty to her accordingly, and not accord- 
ing to the fashion of foreigners. Besides, 
if you conceive you have any reason to 
complain of me, you have only to put your 
nncusation upon paper, and I will send it to 
England by tne first opportunity.' 

*''To what good purposed he said; 
' my complaints will not be more public 
there than here.' 

'* * I will cause them to be published,' I 
an-«vered, 'in all the gazettes of the conti- 
nr.it, if you desire it. I do my duty, and 
ovemhmg else is indifferent to me.' 

" Then adverting for the first time to the 
matter which had brought me to him, he 
said, ' Your government 1ms made me no 
official communication of the arrival of this 
bouse. Is it to be constructed where I 
pUase, or where you may fix it to be V 

" ' 1 am now come, sir, for the express pur- 
pose of announcing it to you. I have no 
difficulty in replying to the other point : If 
there is any particular spot, -which yon 
micht have thought of to erect it upon, I 
win examine it, and have it erected there, 
if I see no objection to it. If I see any ob- 
jection to it, I will acquaint you with it. 
It was to combine this matter m some de- 
gree of concert with yon that I am now 
come.' 

"'Then you had better speak to the 
Grand Mardchal about it, and settle it with 
him.' 

" * I prefer, sir, addressing you upon it. I 
find so many Wstnf«Ut^«neM happen, when 
I adopt the medium of other persons, (par- 
ticularly as in the instance of the orders 
which you mention I had given for forcinir 
an entrance into your private apartments,) 
that I find it more satisfactory to address 
yourself." 

"He made no particular reply to this, 
walked about for a moment, and then, work- 
ing himself up apparently to say something 
which he thought would appal me with ex- 
traordinary surprise or dreaa, he said,—' Do 
you wish me, sir, to tell you the truth t Yes, 
sir, I ask yon if you desire- me to tell you 
the truth T I believe that you have receiv- 
ed orders to kill me—yes, to kill me — ^yes, 
air, 1 believe that you nave received ordere 
to stick at nothing— nothing.' He then 
looked at me, as if expecting a reply. My 
answer was — ' You were pleased to remark, 
iir, in our last interview, that you had mis- 
calculated the spirit of the English people. 
Give me leave to say, you at present calcu- 
late as erroneonsly the spirit of an English 
foldier.' 

" Our interview here terminated } and, 



as if neither of as had anything mora to wtff, 
we mutually separated." 

Sir Hudson received a letter in reply tti 
his account of this strange and violent 
scene, in which his forbearance and firm* 
ness are approved of. But we quote it. 
chiefly becaase it morka the intention of 
the British govemnent with respeet to 
Buonaparte/ and shows the consiaeretioA 
which they hod for his peculiar condition* 
and the extent of forbearance which it wan 
their desire should be extended towarda 
him^ the Governor of St. Helena : 

" liiere is a wide distinction between the 
conduct which you onght to hold toworda 
General Buonaparte, and towards those who 
have chosen to follow his fortunes, by ac* 
Gompanylng him to St Helena. 

" It would be a want of generosity not to 
make great allowance for the intemperate 
language into which the former may at 
times M betrayed. The height from whence 
he has been precipitated, and all the cir- 
cumstances which have attended his fall, 
are sttflicient to overaet a mind less irritable 
than his ; and it is to be appreh<jnded that 
he can find little consolation in his reflec- 
tions, either in the means by which be ob* 
tained bis power, or his manner of exereis* 
ing it. So long, therefore, as his violence 
is confined to words, it most be borne with 
— always underatanaing, and giving him to 
underatand, that any wilful transgression, 
on his part, of the mlea which you may 
think it neceosory to prescribe for the secu- 
rity of bis penoo, will place you under 
the necessity of adopting a system of re* 
•tnint, which it will be most painful to you 
to inflict. 

" With respect to ^hia followers, they 
stand in a veiy different sitnation; they 
cannot be too frequently reminded, that 
their continuance in the island is an act of 
indulgence on the part of the British gov- 
ernment; and yon will inform them that 
you have received strict instructions to 
remove them from the person of General 
BnonapaKe, and to transport them out of 
the island, if they shall not conduct them- 
selves with that respoct.which your situa- 
tion demands, and with that strict attention 
to your regulations which is the indispensn-^ 
ble condition on which their residence in 
the island in permitted." 

The stormy dispute which took place on 
the 17th May 1816. left everything unsettled 
with respect to the house ; and indeed it 
may be conjectured, without injnstiee, that 
Napoleon preferred the old and inconven- 
ient mansion, with the right to complain of 
it as a grievance, to the new and commodi- 
ous one, the possession of which must hav« 
shut his lips upon one fertile subjoct of 
misrepresentation. Repeated and equally 
nugatory discussiona on the subjeot took 
place during the cooree of two or tbrao 
yeara, all which time Napoleon complained 
of tbo want of the promised house, and the 
Governor, on his side, alleged, there won 
no petting NApoleon to express a fixed 
opinion on the aituation or th0 plan, or Xm 
say whether ho would prefer a thorough le 
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pdr of Um oM hoate, oeeamrin 
Bartrand'i apmrtments in tne : 
until tha work ihoald be ace 



ring MoiMioar 
I meanwhile, 
accomplished. 
Someiimee Napoleon apoke of changing 
the ritoation oT the hoa>e, but he nerer, ac- 
cording to Sir Hudson Lowe's aTermoot, 
Intimated anj specific wish upon that sub- 
ject, nor woold condescend to say distinct- 
ly in what place it shonld be erected. Na- 
poleon on his part maintained, that he was 
confined for three yean in an unhealthy 
bam, during which time the GoTernor was 
perpetually talking about a house which had 
BOTer been commenced. While the blame 
is thus reciprocally retorted, the impartial 
historian can only say, that had Sir Hudson 
Lowe delayed willingly the buildins of th^ 
koase, he must hare exposed himself to se- 
▼era Censure fVom his government in conse- 
quence, since his despatches were dailf 
urging the task. There was nothing which 
the Governor could place against this se- 
rious risk, except the malicious puqMse of 
distressing Napoleon. On the ouer hand, 
in submitting to indifferent accommoda- 
tion, rather uan communicate with a maa 
whom he seemed to hold in abhorrence, 
Napoleon only acted upon his general s?s- 
tem. of which this was a part, and sacrinc- 
ed nis convenience, as he afterwards did 
his health, rather than bend bis mind to 
cempl;r with the regulations of his place of 
captivity. Mr. Ellis, an unprejudiced wit- 
ness declares that the original house seemed 
to him commodious and well furnished. 

The fate of the new house was singular 
enough. It was at last erected, and is said 
to be a large and comfortable building. But 
it happened, that the plan directed the 
auildittff to be surrounded, as is common in 
England, with something like a sunk ditch, 
Burronnaed by cast-iron railing of an orna- 
mental character. No sooner had Napole- 
on seen these preparations, than the idea 
of a fortification and a dungeon entered into 
hib head \ nor was it possible to convince 
him that the rails and sunk fence were not 
intended as additional means of securing 
his person. When Sir Hudson Lowe learn- 
ed the objection which had been started, 
he ordered the ground to be levelled, and 
the palisade removed. But before this 
was accomplished. Napoleon's health was 
too much broken to permit of his being re- 
moved, so that he died under the same roof 
which received him after his temporary res- 
idence at Briars: 

Another subject of complaint, which Na- 
poleon greatly insisted upon, was,<that the 
Governor of St. Helena had not been placed 
there merely as a ministerial person, to see 
duly executed the instructions which he 
should receive fVom Britain, but as a legis- 
lator, himself possessins and exercisine the 
power to alter the regulations under wnich 
his prisoner was to be confined, to recall 
them, to suspend them, and finallv, to re- 
place them. To this it must be answered, 
that in such a situation, where the Govern- 
or holding so important a charge was at 
so great a distance from the original aooroe 
of hia power, some discretionary authority 
snast necessarily be lodged in him, since 



came most oecor where he was to act 
on the event as it arose, and it was indie* 
pensabie that he ahould possess the power 
to do so. It must also be remembered, that 
different constructions might possibly be 
given to the instructions from tne Secreta- 
ry of State : and it would, in that case,hav» 
been equally anomalous and inconvenient 
should the Governor not have bad It in hie 
power to adopt that explanation which oir- 
cumstancei oemaoded, and not less so if 
he had been obliged to litigate the point 
with his prisoner, and, as a mere ministerial 
person must have done, wait till a commen- 
tary on the disputed article should arrive 
from Elngland. 

It is a differqpt question, and on which 
we are far from having so clear an opinion, 
whether Sir Hudson Lowe, In eveiy case, 
exercised this high privilege with soona 
discretion. It would be unjust to condemn 
him unheard, who has never fairly been pat 
upon his defence, and the evidence against 
whom is, we most again say, of a very sus- 
picious nature. Still it appears, that alter- 
ations of the existing regulations were, ae 
far as we have information, more frequent 
than necessity, the best if not the only 
apology for varying the manner of such pro- 
ceedings, seems to have authorised. 

For example, one of the heaviest of Na- 
poleon's complaints is made against the re- 
striction of the limita within which he 
might take exereise without the company 
of a British officer, which, instead or ex- 
tending to twelve miles in circumference, 
were contracted to two-thirds of that space. 
Everything in this world is relative, and we 
can conceive the loss of one-third of hisex- 
ereising ground to liave been, at this mo- 
ment, a mora aincere subject of distress to 
Napoleon, than the loss or a kingdom while 
he yetgoverned Europe. The apologv al- 
leged for thia was the disposition which 
Napoleon seemed to show, to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the inhabitants of St He- 
lena more than it was adrisable that he 
should have the opportunity of doing. We 
caneasilv conceive this to ne true : for not 
only mignt Napoleon be disposed, from pol- 
icy, to make friends among the better class- 
es by his irresistible conciliation of man- 
ners, and of the lower claaa by familiarity 
and largesses $ but he must also be suppos- 
ed, with the feelings natural to hnmanKy 
in distress, to seek some little variety from 
the monotony of existence, some little re- 
sumption of connexion with the human race 
from which, his few followers excepted, he 
was in a manner excluded. But this apti- 
tude to mingle with such society as chance 
threw within his reach, in his verjr limited 
range, might perhaps have been indulged 
without the possibilitv of his making any 
bad use of it, especially since no one ooola 
enter these srounds without passes and orw 
ders. The fimita were shortly after restor- . 
ed by Sir Hudson Lowe to their original 
extent. Napoleon having declared that un^ 
less this were the caae, he would not con- 
sent to take exercise, or observe the uanal 
of keeping himself in health. 

The injunction requirhag that Buonap%r|« 
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•hovld be daily seen by an orderlr officer, 
was, under Sir Hadion Lowe's aoUioritj, as 
it had been under that of Sir George Cock- 
bttra, the aobject of Buonaparte's moat vio- 
lent opposition. He affected to apprehend 
that it was to be enforced by posttiTe Tio> 
lence, and carried this so far as to load fire- 
arms, with the idea of resisting by force 
any attempt of an orderly officer to insist 
upon performing this part of his duty. He al- 
ludes resentfully to the circumstance in his 
angry intenriew with Sir Hudson Lowe op- 
on the 17th May, 1816. Yet, of all unpleas- 
ant regulations to which a prisoner is sub- 
iected by his captivity, that appears the 
least objectionable, which, assuring us from 
space to space that 4he person or the pris- 
oner is secure, enables us, in the interral, 
to leave him a much greater share of per- 
sonal fireedom than otherwise could be per- 
mitted, because the shortness of each inter- 
val does not allow him time to use it in es- 
cape. Nevertheless, Sir Hudson Lowe, as 
already hinted, was content in this case 
to yield to the violent threats of Napoleon, 
ana rather suffer the duty to be exercised 
imperfectly and by chance, than run the risk 
of nis prisoner perishing in the affrav which 
his obstinacy threatened. Perhaps the Gov- 
emer may be in this case rather censored 
as having given up a point impressed upon 
him by his original instructions, than blam- 
ed for executing them too strictl;|r against 
the remarkable person who was his prison- 
er. We cannot but repeat the opinion we 
have been led to form, that, could Buona- 
parte's bodily presence have been exactly 
Hcertained from time to time, his rambles 
through the whole of the island might have 
been permitted, even without Uie presence 
of a military officer. 

This regulation was another circom- 
•taace, of which Nspoleon most heavily 
complained. He regarded the company or 
auch attendant as a mark of his defeat and 
imprisonment, and resolved, therefore^ rath- 
er to submit to remain within the limits of 
the grounds of Longwood, narrow as they 
were, than, by stirring without them, to ex- 
pose himself to the necessity of admitting 
the company of this odious guardian. It 
may be thought, that in thus judging. Napo- 
leon did not aoopt the most philosophical 
or even the wisest opinion. Misfortune in 
war is no disgrace ; and to be prisoner, has 
been the lot before now both of kings and 
emperors. The orderly officers, slso^ who 
were ready to accompany Napoleon in his 
ride, might be often men of information and 
accomplishment ; and their aociety and con- 
versation could not but havo added some 
variety to day^s so little diversified as those 
spent by Napoleon. 

The prisoner, however, ^as incapable of 
deriving amusement from any each source. 
It might be as well expected that the occu- 
pant of a dungeon should amuse himself 
with botanixing in the ditches which moat 
it round. Napoleon could not forget what he 
had been and what he was, and plainly 
confessed by his conduct that he was 
contented rather to die, than to 
In pub ie wearing the badge of 
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like one who was sitting down leaigned to it 
While so averae to tola regulation, Napo* 
leon had not taken the proper mode of 
escaping from its influence. Sir George 
Cockbum, upon his remonstrance aAer his 
first arrivid, bad granted to him a dispense* 
tion from the attendance of an orderly offi- 
cer, at least in his immediate company 
or vicinity. This privilege was sudaenly 
withdrawn while the Admiral was yet upon 
the island, and both Napoleon and the va- 
rious St. Helena authors. Las Cases in par- 
ticular, make the most bitter complaints on 
the tantalising conduct of Sir George Cock- 
bum, who gave an indulgence, as it would 
seem, only with the cruel view of recalling 
it the next morning. The truth is here 
told, but not the whole truth. Napoleon had., 
engaged to the Admiral, that, in considera- 
tion of this indulgence, he would not enter 
into any intercourse with any of the inhabi- 
tants whom he might meet during the time 
of his excursion. He chose to break 
throuffh his promise the very first time that 
he rooe out alone, or only with his suite ; 
and hence Sir George Cockburn, consider- 
ing faith ss broken with him, recalled the 
permission altooether. It was not there- 
fore, with a good grace, that Napoleon com- 
plained of the want of inclination, on the 
part of the Governor, to restore an indul- 
gence to him, which he had almost instant- 
ly made a use of that was contrary to his ei- 
press engagement. The truth is, that the 
Ex-Emperor had his own peculiar manner 
of viewing his own case. He considered 
every degree of leniency, which was at any 
time exercised, as a restoration of some 
small portion of that liberty, of which he 
conceived himself to bo deprived illegally 
and tyrannically ; and scrupled no more to 
employ what ne got in endeavouring to 
attain a farther degree of freedom, than the 
prisoner whose hand is extricated from fet- 
ters would her'tate to employ it in freeing 
his feet. There can be no doubt, that if by 
means of such a privilege as riding without 
the attendance or an officer, he could have 
arranged or facilitated anv mode of final es- 
cape, he would not have oesiuted to use it 
to that effect 

But, on the other hand, such being his way 
of thinking, and hardly disguised, it put the 
Ctovemor Btronjgly on his guard against grant- 
ing sn^ relaxation of the vigilance neceasaqr 
for eflfectoaily confining him. Indulgences 
of this natnreaie, so far as they go. a apeciee 
of confidence reposed in the captive oy the 
humanity of his keeper, and cannot, in per- 
fect good faith, be used to purposes, which 
must lead to the disgrace, or perhaps the 
ruin, of the party who granta them. If, 
therefore, Nspoleon showed himself deter 
mined to hold a closer and more freoaeat 
intercourse with the natives of St Helena, 
and the strangers who visited the island, 
than Sir Hudson Lowe approved, it only 
remained for the latter to take care that 
such interviews should not occur without 
a witness, by adhering to the restrictions, 
which required that a British officer shoukf 
attend upon the more disUnt excursions of 
the hard-ruled captive. 
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It it to beniairiicd, thit thit iiitoi«ovrM 
with the inhahitant*! aad otfaera who Fiiitad 
6l Helent, wm ao imaginary dangvry trat 
afftoalty exitCed to a cooaiderabla esteot, 
aad for parpoaea ealeulatod to aJarm Sir 
Hndaon Lowe'a watehftilneaa, and to tnuia- 
greaa in a moat material rmect hia iostroc- 
tioM from Kovonmoot. The diacloauree 
of GenerarGovrgaad are os tbeae poinU de- 
ciaiTO. That officer " had do diftealtjr in 
•TOwiBff. that there haa alwajra exiated a 
free aaid ttointermpted coramantcatioB be- 
twixt the inhahitanla of Loagwood and the 
cooRtry, without the knowledge or intor- 
▼ention of the Oovernor ; aod that thia haa 
been made aae of, not only ibr the pnrpoae 
of receiTing and tranamitting lettora, bat 
for that of tranamitting pamphleta, money, 
and other articlea, of whicn the party in 
Longwood might f^om time to time have 
been in want ; and that the correapondence 
waa for the moatpart carried on direct with 
Great Britain. That the peraona eraploved 
in it were thoae Englishmen who from time 
to time Wait St Helena, to all of whom the 
attondanta and aerranta of Buonaparte hare 
free acceaa, and who, generally apeaking, 
are willing, many of them without reward, 
^and othert for ^ery email pecuniary con- 
aiderationa, to convey to Europe any letter 
or packet intniatod to their charge. It 
would appear alao, that the captaina and 
othere on board the merchant ahipa touch- 
ing at the island, whether belonging to the 
East India Company, or to other peraona, 
are considered at Longwood aa being pe- 
cQliarly open to the aednction of Buona- 
parte'a talents ; ao much ao, that the inhab- 
itanta ol Longwood have regarded it as a 
matter of amall difficulty to procure a pas- 
sage on board one of these ships for Gen- 
eral Buonaparte, if eacape ahould at any 
time be his object." 

In oorroboration of what ia above-atated, 
j>f the free communication betwixt St He- 
lena and Europe, occurs the whimsical 
story told by Dr. Antomarchi, of a ftnmber 
of oopiea of Dr. O'Meara's book being 
smuggled eahore at St Helena, under the 
disguise of trscte distributed by a religioua 
society. Another instonce ia mentioned 
by Count Laa Caaea, who, when removed 
from Longwood, and debarred from person- 
ally communicating with hie master, felt 
eooaiderahle difficultv in diacovering a 
'mode of conveying to him a diamond neck- 
lace of great value, which had been intrust- 
ed to his keeping, and which Napoleon 
might want after hia departure. He ad* 
dreeaed at haiard the firat decenMoeking 
person be aaw going to Longwood, and 
conjured him, in toe most pathetic manner, 
to take charge of the packet The atranger 
slackened his pace without apeaking, and 
pointed to hia coat-pocket Laa Caaea 
dropt in the packet; and the jewela, thua 
consigned to the faith of an unknown per- 
aen, reached their owner in safety. 

It ia honourable to humanity, that distress 
of almoat any kind, but especially that 
which aflectn the imagination by exciting 
the memory of fallen greatoeaa, abonld find 
assistants even among those who were en- 



enrfea to that graataeaa whea in pvoapml^ 
Bnt it waa the duty of the Governor to Udto 
heed, that neither overstrained notions of 
romantic compassion and generosity, nor 
the temptation of worse motives, should 
lead to any combination which mi|^t fin^ 
trate hia mligenee: aod Napoleon, having 
at once avarice ana the exceaa of geoeroe- 
ity to Bolicit in hia favour, the Governor 
natorally aeclnded htm aa mnch as he eonld 
from thoae individuala, who might be liaUe 
to be gained over to hia intereat by aack 
poweiiul seductions. 

Upon the 7th January 1818, the govern- 
ment of Britain intimated their approbatioa 
of the enlargement of Napoleon'a benndo 
of exereiae to the ordinary limits wbiojb 
had been for a time reatricted ; and, in or . 
der to preserve for him the opportonity of 
keeping up society with such or the people 
of the island as he might desire to receive 
on business, or aa viaitera, the following 
regulation waa adopted :— 

"Reapecting the intercourse with the 
inbabitantr, I aee no material objection to 
the placing it upon the footing recently 
su^ated by Count Bertrand, aa it ia one 
which he represente would be more conao- 
nant to General Bnonaperto'a wishes. The 
Count's proposition is, that iklist of a given 
bomber of peraona, resident in the island, 
should be made ont, who ahall be at once 
admitted to Longwood on the general's own 
iovitotion, without a previoua application 
being made to your excellency on each 
invitetion. You will, therefore, consider 
yourself at liberty to accede to the auasea- 
tione of Count Bertrand ; and you wuTfor 
this purpose direct him to present to you, 
for your approbation, a list of persons, not 
exceeding fifty in number, resident in the 
island, who may he admitted to Longwood 
at reasonable hours, without any other pasa 
than the inviution of General Buonaparte, 
it being understood that they are on each 
occasion to deliver in the invitation aa a 
Toucher, with their namea, at the barrier. 
In giving yoar approbation to the liat, yno 
will, aa far as is conmstont with your duty, 
consult the wishes of General Buonaparte ; 
bnt yon will let it be clearly understood, 
that you reaerve to youraelf a diacretionaiy 
power of eraaing from the liat. at any time, 
any of thoae individuals, to wnom you mav 
have found it inexpedient to continue aueji 



extraordinary «facility of access ; and you 
will take apecial care, that a report be al* 
waya made to yon by the orderly officer, 
of the aeveral peraona admitted to Lonf- 
wood upon General Buonaparte'a invita- 
tion." 

We have touched upon these varione 
aubjecta of grievance, not aa being the only 
cauaea of diaputo^ or rather of violent dis> 
cord, which existed betwixt the Ex-Empe- 
ror of France and the Oovernor of St Hele- 
na, for there were many others. It is not ia 
our purpose, however, nor even in our pow- 
er, to give a detailed or exact history of 
th^^ particular quarrels, but merely to 
marky'-ea oer duty, in this a very painful 
one, demands,— what waa the character and 
general scope of the debate which waa ao 
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▼iolentty eondocted on both tides. Of 
cottrve it followi, that m ipaciM of open 
war haTin; been declared betwiit the par- 
fiet, every one of the Tarioua points of dis- 



enssion which must necessarily have arisen 

iNapoleo 
through their respectiTO attenoaats and 



betwixt Sir Hadson Lowe and Napoleon, or 



followers, was tamed into matter of offence 
•itt the one side or the other, and as soeh 
%araily contested. It is thus, that, when 
two armiee ap^oach each other, the most 
Iteaoefnl sitnations and positions lose their 
Ordinary character, and become the sub- 
jects of attack and defence. Every cir- 
eumsCance, whether of business or of eti- 
quette, which occurred at St. Helena, was 
certain to occasion some dispute beiivixt 
Napoleon aiid Sir Hudson Lowe, the prog- 
ress and termination of which seldom pass* 
dd without an aggravation of mutual hostil- 
ities. It is beneath the dignity of history 
to trace these traeautrif; and beyond 
possibility, unless for one present on the 
spot, and possessed of all the minnte in- 
formation attendioff each subject of quar- 
rel, to judge which had the right or the 
wrong. 

It would be, indeed, easy for us, stand- 
ing aloof and remote from these agitating 
struggles, to osss a sweeping condemnation 
on the one Varty or the other, or perhaps 
upon eaeh of them) and to show that rea- 
son and temper on either side woald have 
led to a very dlflhrent co«ne of proceeding 
•n both, had it been permitted by those hu- 
man iairmitiee to which, unhappily, those 
who have power or pretensions are more 
liable than the common class, who never 
possessed the one, and make no claim to 
Ihe other. 

Neither would it be difficult for us to con- 
ceive a Governor of Sl Helena, in the ab- 
•traet. who. treating the reviling and re- 
pronohee with which he was on all oeea- 
sione loaded by Buonaparte, as the idle 
ehidincs of a storm, which must howl 
around whatever it meets in its coorM, 
would, with patienee and equanimity, have 
suffered the tempest to expeiMl its rsge, and 
die nway in weakness, the sooner that it 
found itself mireststed. We can conceive 
ipnch a peieon wrappina himself up in his 
own virtoe, and, while ne discharged to his 
eoantry the duty ahe had intnisted to him, 
striving, at the same time, by such acts of 
indalgenee as might be Uie more gratifying 
because the less ezpeoisd, or perhaps mer- 
ited, to melt down the sullenness which 
the hardship of his sitaatioa naturally im- 
posed on die prisoner. We can even con- 
ceive that a man of such rare Umper might 
have found means, in some happy moment, 
of re-establbhing a tolerable and ostensible 
good understanding, if not a heartfelt cor- 
diality, which, oould it have existed, would 
so much have leesened the vexations and 
troubles, both of the captive and of the 
Governor. All this is very easily conceiv- 
ed. But in order to form the idea of such 
a Hwa, we must suppose him, in the ease 
in question, stoically impassive to insults 
•f the grossest kind, insults poured on him 
before be had done anything which could 
Vol. y ' * R 



deeerve them, and e<pi«ss«d in a manner 
which plainly intimated the doterminatios 
of Napoleon to place himself at onee <m 
the most hostile terms with him. Thin 
must have required the moat uncommon 
share of calmness andeandour. It is mora 
natural that such a Ainctionary w the Qovi 
emor of St. Helena, feeling the impulse of 
ill-usage from a quarter where no regular 
satisfaction could be had, if he did not ub# 
the power which he held for the time, Xq 
the actual 8an«>yaace and vexation of that 
party by whom he had been deliberately in- 
sulted, woald be spl at least to become in- 
different how much, or how litde, his pris- 
oner was affected by the measures which 
he adopted, and to go fopwsxd with the ae- 
eeesary means of confining the person, 
without being so solicitous as he mifl^t oth- 
erwise have been, to spare the feelings. 
An officer, termed to his face, a liar, a bii* 
ffand, aa assassin, a robber, a hangman, haa 
few terms to keep with him by whom he 
has beea loaded with such unworthy epi- 
thets ; and who, in using them, may be coa^ 
sidered as having declared mutual war, aad 
disclaimed the courtesy, while he defied 
the power, of the person to whom he ad- 
dressed them. 

In the same manner, judging wHh the 
coolness of a third party, we should be in- 
clined to say, that the immediate attend- 
ants and foltoweis of Napoleon oiight have 
here served their maatev more eiiSetuallv, 
by endeavooring to accommodate the eab- 
iects of dispute with Sir Hudson Lowe, tbsn 
ojf agsravating and carrying, them still far- 
ther Dv their own subcvdioate discussions 
with the Governor and his aides-de-camp, 
and thus heating their master's passions bv 
their own. But while that was the Uae or 
conduct to be desired, it is impossible to 
deny that anodier was more naturally to be 
expected. Generals Bertraiid| MontboloQ, 
and Gourgaud, were all soldiers of high 
reputation, who, rising to fame under Na- 
poleon's eye, had seen their own lanrels 
nourish along with his. In the hour of ad> 
vetsitv, they had meet laudably and hon- 
ourably followed him, and were now shar- 
ing with him Ihe years of solitude and ex- 
ile. It was not, therefore, to be wondereif 
at, that they, wearied of their own restrata- 
ed and solitary coaditioa, earaged. too, at 
everything wfaioh appeared to ado to the 
calamitous condition of their fallen master, 
should be more disposed to increase the 
angry spirit which manifested itself oo 
boUi sides, than, by iaterposing their medi* 
atioB, to endeavour to compose jars which 
might well render Napoleoa'a state more 
irritable and aooomfortable, bat oould not, 
in any point of view, teed to his coarfbtt, 
peace, or eveo reepeotability. 

But perhaps we mi^t have been beat aa« 
titled to hope, fr<Mi the high part which 
NapoleoB had played ia the worid, fnun 
the extent of hit geiius, and the aatorai 
pride arisiag fk>m the eeascio us aas s of 
talent, some iadiffennce towssdM obieoca 
of mere form and eeremooy, some coofii^ 
deaee ia the genuine eharaeier of his own 
aalaral elevatioa, aad a aoble contempt of 
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«h^ ch&nge wfaicb fortune eoald make oo 
eircnmsUncet arouDd him. We might have 
hoped that one «Loae menUl aopertoritpr 
over the reit of hie apeciea was ao ondeni- 
■h'e, would have been the laat to aeek with 
eagerneea to retain the frippery and fealhera 
of which the wind of adverae fortune had 
atripped him, or to be tenacioas of that eti- 
^aette, which now, if yielded to him at all, 
ooald only have been given by compaaaion. 
We might hare thougnt the conqueror in 
•o many bloody conflicta would, even upon 
prorocation, hare thcoght it beneath him to 
enter on a war of words with the Governor 
of an islet in the Atlantic, where fool lan- 
guage could be the only weapon^ on either 
aide, and held it a yet greater derogation, 
ao far to lay aside his high character, as to 
be the first to engage in so ignoble a con- 
flict It might, we ahould have suppoaed, 
have been anticipated bjr such a person, not 
•nly thrt calm and patient endurance of 
inevitable misfortunes is the poblest means 
of surmounting them, but that, even with a 
view to his lioerty, such conduct would 
have been most advisable, because most 
politic. The people of Europe, and espe- 



cially of Britaio, would have boen anich 
sooner apt to unite in the wiah to see him 
removed from confinement, had he borne 
himself with philosophical calmness, than 
seeing him, as they did, still evincing with- 
in his narrow sphere the rsatless and intri- 
Sing temper which had so long disturbed 
B world, and which now ahowed itself ao 
engrained in his constitution, as to lead him 
on to the unworthy species of warfare 
which we have just described. But the lof- 
tiest and proudest beings of mere humani- 
ty are like the ima^ which the Assyrian 
monarch beheld in his dream,— blended of 
various metals, uniting that which is vilo 
with those which are most precious ; that 
which is frail, weak, and unsubstantial, with 
what is most perdurable and strong. Napo- 
poleon, like many an Emperor and hero be- 
fore him, aunk under his own pasaions after 
having vaoouished nations, and became in 
hia exile the prey of petty spleen which 
racked him almoat to frenzy, and induced 
him to hazard his health, or perhaps even 
to throw away his life, rather than sobmtl 
with dignified patience to that which hia 
misfortunes haa rendered unavoidable. 
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Tas unpleasant and discreditable disputes 
of which we have given some account in 
the last chapter, fbrm, unhappily, the most 
marked events of Napoleon's latter life. 
For the five years and aeven montha that 
he remained in the island of St. Helena, 
few circumstancea occurred to vary the 
melancholy tenor of hia life, excepting 
those which affectei hia temper or his 
health. Of the general causes influencing 
the former we have given same account; 
the latter we shall hereafter allude to. Our 
present object is a short and general view 
ofliis personal and domestic habits, while 
in t jis melancholy and secluded habitation. 
Nnpoleon's life, until his health began 
to ^ve way, waa of the most regular and 
monotonous ehambter. Having become a 
▼ery indifferent aleeper, perhaps from his 
custom of assigning during the active part 
of his life no precise time for repose, 
lib hours of rising were uncertain, depend- 
ing upon the reat which he had enjoyed 
durinu the earlier part of the night. It fol- 
lowedi from thia irregularity, that during 
the day time he occnaionally fell aaleep, 
Ibr a few minutes, upon his couch or arm- 
cha'r. At times his favourite valet-de- 
ehaiAbre, Marchand. read to him while in 
bed until he was composed to rest, the best 
remedy, perhaps, for that course of " thick- 



coming fancies," which must so oA havai 
disturbed the repose of one in circnmataa- 
cea ao aingnlar and ao melancholy. So aooa 
as Napoleon asose from bed, be either beana 
to dictate to one of hia generals, (Montbo- 
lon or Oourgand generally,) and placed 
upon record anch paasages of hia remarka- 
ble life as he desired to preserve ; or, if 
the weather and hia inclinations auited, h« 
went out for an hour or two on horseback. 
He aometimes breakfasted in his own apart- 
ment, sometimes with his suite, generally 
about ten o'clock, and almost alwaya A te 
/oiireAtlCc. The fpre part of the day h« 
uaually devoted to reading, or dictating to 
one or other of his suite, and about two or 
three o'clock received auch visiters as had 
permission to wait upon him. An airing io 
the carriage or on horseback usually suc- 
ceeded to this species of levee, on which 
oocaaiona ho waa attended by all hia suites 
Their horses, supplied from the Cape of 
Good Hope, were of a good race and nnnd* 
aome appearance. On returning from hie 
airings, he again resumed the book, or 
oauaed his amanuenais take up the pen un- 
til dinner time, which waa about eight 
o'clock at night He preferred plain food, 
and eat plentifully, and with en apparent ap^ 
petite. A very few glasnea of claret, scarce 
amounting to an English pint in all, a«d 
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ehieliT dnok daring fhe tiiii« of diniier, 
cotopUted his meal. Sometimes be drank 
ehamparne : bat his eonstitntional sobrietj 
was sQCD, that a large glass of that more 
generous wine immediately brought a de- 
gree of eolonr to his cheek. No man ap> 
pears to have been in a less degree than 
Napoleon, subject to the influence of those 

ritites which man has in common with 
lower range of nature. He never took 
more than two meals a-day, and concluded 
•aeh with a small cup of coffee. After 
dinner, chess, cards, a volume of light liter- 
ature, read aloud for the benefit of bis suite, 
or ceneral conversation, in which the ladies 
of nis suite occasionally joined, served to 
consume the evening till ten or eleven, 
about which time he retired to his apart- 
ment, and went immediatejv to bed. 

We majr add to this brier account of Na- 
poleon's domestic habits, that he was very 
attentive to the duties of the toilbtte. He 
Hpually sppeared in the morning in a white 
night-gown, with loose trowsers and stock- 
ings joined in one, a chequered red Madras 
handkerchief round his head, and his shirt 
collar open. When dressed, he wore a 
green uniform, very plainly made, and with- 
out ornament, similar to that which by its 
simplicity used to mark the Sovereign 
among the splendid dresses of the Tuille* 
ries, white waistcoat, and white or nankeen 
breeches, with silk stockings, and shoes 
with gold buckles, a black atock, a triangn- 
lar cocked hat, of the kind to be seen in all 
the carieatores, with a very Small tri-col- 
oored cockade. He usually wore, when in 
All] dress, the riband and grand cross of tho 
Leffion of Honour. 

Su?h were the personal habits of Napo- 
leon, 00 which there is little for the imagi- 
nation to dwell, af\er it has once leeeived 
the general idea. The ciroumsunce of the 
large portion of his time employed in dic- 
tation alone interests our cariosity, and 
makes us snzioas to know with what he 
could have found means to occupy so many 
pages, and so many houra. The fragments 
upon military subjects, dictated from time 
to time to Generals Gourgaud and Montho- 
lon, are not voluminous enough to account 
for the leisure ezpended in this manner ; 
and even when we add to them the number 
of pamphlets and works issuing from St. 
Helena, we shall still find room to suppose, 
either that manuscripts remain which have 
not yet seen the light, or that Nspoleon 
was a slow composer, and fastidious in the 
choice of his lanffoase. The last conjecture 
seems most probable, the French are par- 
ticularly scrupulous in the punctilios of 
composition, and Napoleon, emperor as he 
had been, mutt have known that he would 
receive no merey from the critics upon 
that pirtlcular. 

The avowed works themselves, fragments 
as they are, are eitremely Interesting in a 
military point ef view j and those in which 
the campaigns of Italy are described, con- 
tain many most invaluable lessons on the 
art of war. Their political value is by no 
ftleans so considerable. Gourgaod seems to 
eitimstiiMi of theWi 



have formed a trot 



when, in answer to Baron Stormcr's inqm- 
ries whether Napoleon was writing hie 
history, he ezprassed himself thntf :— " He 
writes diigointed fragmenU, which he will 
^ever finish. When asked why lie will not 
put hiitory in possession of the eiact fact, 
be answers it is better to leave somethiqg 
to be guessed than to tell too much. It 
would also seem, that not considering hit 
eitraordinary destinies ss entirely accom«. 
plished, he is unwilling to detail plan^ 
which have not been executed, and whieh 
he may one day resume with more suc- 
cess." To these reasons for leaving blanks 
and imperfections in his proposed bistofy . 
should be added the danger which a faithmL 
and unreserved narrative must have entail- 
ed upon many of the actors in the sceaea 
from which he was lifting the veil. It is 
no doubt true, that Napoleon seems sye- 
tematically to have painted his enemies^ 
more especially snch ss had been once his 
adherents, in the most odious coloure. and 
particnlarly in such as seemed likely to 
render them most obnoxious to the ruling 
poweraj but the same principle induced 
nim to spare his friends, and to afford no 
handle against them for their past efforts in 
his fkvour, and no motive for t^ina ftom 
them the power of rendering him farther 
service, if they should be in a capacity ttt 
do so. 

These considerations operated as a cheek 
upon the pen of the historian j and it mitj 
be tmly said, that no man who has written 
so much of his own life, and that consist- 
ing of ^nch singular and important eveotiy 
has lold so little of himself which wss not 
known before from other sources. But tb* 
present is not the less valuable ; fcft there in 
sometimes as much information derived 
from the silence as from the assertions of 
him who aspires to be his own biographar i 
and an apology for, or vindication of, tbs( 
coarse of a remarkable lifb, however par* 
tially written, perhaps conveys the most 
information to tiie reader, next to that eanp 
did confession of faults and errors, whieh is 
so very seldom to be obtained in autobiog • 
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. .'apoleon's Memoirs, toffother with the 
labour apparently bestowea upon his con • 
troversial pamphlets written against Sir 
Hudson Lowe, seem to have furnished ihm 
mdst important part of his occupation whilst 
at St Helena, and probably also of kin 
amusement. It was not to be •xpeoted. 
that in sickndss and calamity he eonid tP* 
ply himself to study, even if his youth had 
furnished him with more stores to work np « 
on. It must be remembered that his whole 
education had been received at the milita- 

3 school of Brienne, where indeed he dis* 
ayed a strong taste for the sciences. But 
the studies of mathematics and dgebra 
were so early connected and carried on 
with a view to the military purpoees to 
which he employed them, tnat it may b« 
ouestioned whether he retained spy relish 
for prosecuting his scientific pursuits in the 
character of an inquirer into abstract tratha. 
The practical resulu had been so long hit 
object, that he censed to eniey the Mb of 
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th« theoretical meftda, tdwn there was no 
iic^je to be formed, no complicated obs- 
na?uvrcs*to be arraoged, no great military 
purpose to be gained hj, the diaplaj of hia 
akill,— bttt when all was to begin and end 
With the dSacusaion of a problem. 

That Napoleon had a natural tarn for 
bellea lettrea ia unqneationable ; but hia 
Miavre nerer permitted him to oaltivate it 
Or to refine Ma taate or judgment on each 
subiects. The recommendation, which, in 
tfSB, described him as fit to be aent to the 
military School at Paris, dbserres, that he 
n tolerably acquainted with hiatory and ge- 
ography, but rather deficient in polite ac- 
complishmenti, and in the Latin lanpage. 
At Beventeen years of affe he joined the ra- 
gtime nt of La Fere, and thus ended all the 
iMiportunities afforded him of regular educa- 
tion. He read, however, very extenstTely, 
but, like all young persons^ with little dis- 
crimination, and more to amuae himself 
than for the purpose of instruction. Before 
Ke bad arrired at that more advanced peri- 
(Ml when youth of auch talent as his, and es- 
pecially when gifted with such a powerful 
tfiemory, usually think of arraaging and 
elasBifying the information which mey bare 
collected during Uieir earlier couree of mta- 
^ellaneous reamnjr the tumults of Corsica, 
and subsequently we siege of Toulon, oar^ 
ried him into those scenes of war and ba- 
sf ness which were Im element during the 
rest of his life, and down to the period we 
now speak of. 

Ths want of infonnttlon which we hare 
noticed, he supplied, as most able men do, 
fty the assistance derived fVom conveininff 
wi4h persons .possesaiiij knowledge, and 
Capable of communicating it. No one was 
^r more deiterous than Napoleon aft es- 
tricting from individual* thejiind of infor- 
mation which each was best qualified to 
impart : and In many oases, while in the 
set of doing so> he ciontrived to conceal his 
ewn ignorance, even of that which ho was 
aaiioosly wishing to know. Bui although 
Hi this manner he might acquire facts and 
results, it was impossible to make himself 
foaster, on such easy terms, of general prin- 
eiples, and the connexion betwist them and 
the conclusions which they lead tOr 
. It was no less certain, that though in this 
manner Nuoleon could obtain by disoours- 
tng with otbe-B the insulated portions of in- 
formation which he was desirous of ac- 
quiring, and though the knowledge so ac- 
quiredVerveo his immediate pnrpoae in pub- 
lic life, these were not habita which could 
induce him to resume those lighter sub- 
jecto of study so interesting and delightful 
in vouth, but which an advanced age is un- 
willing to undertake, and slow to profit by. 
Ke had, therefore, never correcteo his taste 
in the belies lettres, but retained his ad- 
miration for Ossian, and other books which 
Kad fascinated his early attention. The 
declamatory tone, redundancy of eipres- 
eion, and eiaggerated oharicter, of the po- 
«Cry ascribed to the Celtic Bard, su^ the 
taste' of very young persons ; but Napoleon 
«oi&tinaed to retain hia relish for them to 
the end of hu iife ; and, in eome of his 



proelamalione and^ boUeClnc» we «an traon 
the hyperbolical and bombastic eipres- 
sions which pass upon ns in youth for the 
sublime, but are rejected as taste and ran- 
on become refined and improvM). There 
was indeed this apology for Napoleon's lin- 
gering fondness for CXisian, that tiie Italian 
traoatation, by Cssarotti, is 99^ to be one 
of the most beautiful specimens of the Tus- 
can lanoua^. The work was almost con- 
stantly beside him. 

Historical, phileaophical, or moral works, 
seem more rarely to have been reaorted to 
for the amusementa of Longwood. We 
have, indeed, been informed, that the only 
books of this description for which Napo- 
leon ahowed a decidfed partiality, were those 
ofMachiavel and Monteaquieu, which be 
did not perhaps consider as fit themes of 
public recitation j Tacitua who holda the 
mirror so close to the features of sove- 
reigns, HeT is said slwaya to have held in 
areraion, and aeldom to have mentioned 
without terms of censure or dislike. Thus 
will the patient sometimes loathe the sight 
of the most wholesome medicine. "Hie 
French novele of the day were admetimea 
tried as a resource ; but the habita of order 
and decency ' which Napoleon observed, 
rendered their levities and indelicaciea un- 
fitted for auch society. 

There remained another department of 
literature,, from which the party at Long- 
wood derived frequent resources. The dre- 
ma occupied n conaidenble part of those 
readings with which Napoleon used to wiW 
away the tedious houra of his imprisonment. 
This was an indication that he atill retain^ 
ed the national taste of France where few 
neglect to attend the apeotacle, in one fores 
or another, during die apace betwixt dinner 
and the reunion of society in the evening. 
Next to seeing his ancient favourite Talmv 
was to Napoleon the reading some of those 
chef-d'muTres to which he had aeen and 
heard him give life and peraonification. Ue 
is himself said to Imve read with taste and 
effect, ¥rhich agrees with the traditionn 
that repreaent him as having been eariy 
attaehed to theatrical representations, ft 
was- in the discussions following these read> 
ings, which Lss Csses has preserved with 
so muoh seal, that Buonaparte displayed 
hia powera of conversation, and expressed 
his peculisr hsbito and opinions. 

Corneille and Racine stood much higher 
in his estimation than Voltaire, l^ore 
seems a good reason for this. Thev wrote 
their immortal works for the meridian of « 
court, and at the command of the most 
monarchical of monarchs, Louis XIV. 
i heir productions, therefore, contain noth- 
ing that can wound the ear oC the most soft 
siUve sovereign. In the King of Den* 
mark's phrase, they ** have no offence in 



With Voltaire it is different. The strong 
and aearching spirit which afterwards ceas- 
ed the French Revolution, was abroad at 
his time, and though unaware of the extent 
to which it might lead, the philosopher of 
Forney was not the less ita proselyte. There 
were many passages, U^erefore, In hia works 
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n^iieh cMM soft b«t be inittnlly applied to 
the cbtnm tnd conmteions of the period 
during wbioh Napoleoo bad lived, to tbe 
deapotic chaoctftr of hit goToraneot, and 
to tbe plana of freedom wbicb bad aunk 
under the influence of his iword. On thit 
aceoont Voltaire, wbooe compoeition recall- 
ed painful conparitona and recoUectiona, 
waa no favourite with Napoleon. Tbe Ma- 
Aomel of that author be particularlj dial ik- 
ed, avowing, at tbe aame time, bit reapect 
for tlie Orieaul impostor, whom be accva- 
ed tbe poet of traducing and miarepreaent- 
ing. Perbapa be aeereUv acknowledged a 
certain iSegiee of reaembianoe between bis 
own career and that of tbe youthful camel- 
driver, who, riaing from a mean origin in 
h\s native tribe, became at once the con- 
queror and the legislator of so many nations, 
rerhaps, too, be remembered his own proc- 
lamations while in figypt, in tbe asaumed 
character of a Moslem, which he waa wont 
to term bv tbe true phrase of Ckartatamt' 
rU. but adding that it waa Cbarlatanerie of 
a high and elerated obaracler. 

The character of Cesar waa another 
which Napoleon alwaya atrove to vindicate. 
The French General could not be indiffer- 
ent to tbe RoBsan leader, who, like himself, 
having at first risen into notice bv his vic- 
tories over tbe enemies of the republic, had, 
also like himself, ended the struggles be- 
tween tbe patriciana and plebeiana of an- 
cient Rome, by reduoing both parties equal- 
ly under his own absolute dominion} who 
would have proclaimed himaelf their So^e- 
reiffn even by tbe proacribed title of King, 
baabenol been prevented by conapiracy ; 
and who, when be bad conquered bis cottn« 
try, thought of nothing ao much as e«|ettd- 
iog an empire, alreadhr much too larM,oTer 
the distant remona of Scytbia and Parthia. 
Tbe points of peraonal difference, indeed, 
were conaidoraJUe ; for neither did Nap»> 
leoa indulge in tbe groes debauchery and 
pensuality imputed to Csaar, nor can we 
Mtribute to him the Romania powers as an 
author, or the gentle and forgiving charac- 
ter which distinguiahed him as a man. 

Yet, although Napoleon had something 
vindictive in his temper, which he some- 
times indulged whea C«aar would have 
scorned to do so, bis intercourse with his 
familiar friends was of a character the moat 
amiable. It is true, indeed, that, determin- 
ed, ss he expressed himself, to be £mperor 
within Longwood and its little demesne, be 
exacted from bis followers the same marks 
of severe etiquette which diatinguished tbe 
Court of the Tnilleries ; yet, in other re- 
ppecto, he permitted them to carry their 
freedom in disputing bis aentiments, or re- 
plying to his arguments, almost beyond the 
Dounds of ordtnary decorum. He seemed 
to make a distinction between their duty 
towards him as subjects, and their privilege 
es as friends. All remained uncovered and 
atanding in hia presence, and even the per- 
son who played at chess with him some- 
tisnea continued for boura without sitting 
down. Put Iheir vefbal intercoufae ef lan- 
guage and aeotimeata waa that of ftee men, 
•oaTemisg wilb • Miperior indeed^ bat oM 



with a despot. Cqrtain Maitland raentiona 
a dispute betwixt Napoleon and GeucfU 
Bertrand. The lalter had adopted a ridic* 
uloua idea that £30fi00 a-year, or some 
such extravagant s«m, was spent in main* 
taining tbe orounds and establiabment at 
Blenheim. Napoleon's turn for calculation 
easily detected the improbability. Bertrand 
inaiated upon his assertion, on which Buo* 
n^arte said, with quickoeas, " Bah ! t^tU 
impo$ribUJ''^'* Oh \" said Bertrand, much 



iended, " if you are to reply in that maa^ 
ner, there is an end of all argument ;'-* and 
for some time would not converse with 
him. Buonaparte, so far from taking urn* 
brage, did all he could to soothe him and 
restore him to good humour, which waa not 
venr difficult to eflfect. 

But although Napoleon tolerated free* 
doms of this kind to a considerable extent, 
yet ho still kept in hia own bands tlie myal 
privilege of starting tbe topic of con versa* 
tion, and conducting it aa ne should think 
proper ; so that, in aome respects, it seem- 
ed that, having loat all the aubatantial en- 
joyment of power, he had become more at* 
tached than ever to the observance of its 
monotonous, wearisome, unprofitable cere- 
monial. Yet there might be a sesson for 
this, besides the gratilcation of his own 
pertinacious temper. The gentlemen who 
inhabited Loo^ood bad followed him from 
the purest motivea, and there was no re^ 
son to suppose that their purpose world 
waver, or their respect diminish. i»till 
their mutual aitnation compelled the de- 
poaed Sovereign, and bia lata subjects, inM 
such close familiarity, aa might perhaps be- 
pet, if not contempt, at least an iaconveu 
lent degree of freedom betwixt tbe parties, 
tbe rery possibility of which it might be aa 
well to exclude by a atrict barrier of eti- 
quette. 

We return to Napeleon'a habits of amuse- 
ment. Music was not one of the number. 
Though bom an Italian, and posse s s i ng 
someUiiag of a muaienl ear, so far, at least, 
aa was necessaiy to enable him to bum a 
aeng, it was probably edtirely witbotttaut- 
tlvation. He appears to have had none of 
the fanatieiaB for muaio wbicb ebaracter- 
isea the Italians ; and it ia well known that 
in Italy be pot a stop to the cruel melhodfe 
which had been need in that country to 
complete their concerts. 

Neither was Napoleon, aa we have beard 
Denaa reluctaatly adarit, a judge or aa ao- 
mirer of pointing. He bad aooaa pretoaoa 
to underatand aculptare j and there waa ana 
painting in the Muasam, before which be 
used to pause, temtaa it hb owaj aor 
would he permit it to oe raaaoBMd far a 
▼ery large aum by ita proprietor the Doha 
of Modeaa.* But he Talned it, not oa ac- 
count of Its merit, though a master^iaoa 
of art, but becnasebehan himself been the 
means of securing it to the MusBum st a 
great saeriioa. The other paiatin^i in that 



immense collectioa, haw a var great 
excelleaee, ha aeldom p«id muoA atteadoa 
to. He alao ahockad admiian of paiatinf 
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by the eoBtempt be showed for tbo dainbtl- 
ity of the art. Being informed that a first- 
rmte picture would not laat abore five "or 
«i hundred years, he exelaimedy ** Bah ! a 
fine immorUlity !" Yet by using Denon's 
advice, and that of other a^Tana, Napo- 
leoa austained a high repntation aa an 
«ocourager of the arte. Hia medalt have 
oeen particularly and deaervedly admired. 

In respect or personal eierciae at St. 
Helena, ne walked occasionally, and while 
strong, did not shun steep, rough, and dan* 
gerous paths. But although there is soD«e 
game on the island, he did not avail him- 
■elf of the pleasure of abooting. It does 
not indeed appear that he was ever much 
attached to field sports, although, when 
Emperor, he replaced the hunting estab- 
liahment upon a scale Still more magnifi- 
cent; as well as better regulated, than for- 
merly. It ia supposed he partook of this 
princely pastime, as it has been called, 
rather out of a love of magnificent display 
than any real attachment to the sport. We 
may here mention, in hia ovm words, the 
ganger in which ne was once placed at a 
boar hunt. The picture will remind the 
amateur of the pieces of Rubens and 
Schneider. 

** Upon one occasioa at Marli," said the 
Emperor^ " at a boar-bunt, 1 kept my ground 
with Sottlt and Bcrthier against three enor- 
mofas wild boars, who charged na op to the 
bayonei'a point. Ail the hunting party fled : 
twas a complete miltUry rout. We killed 
*he three animals dead ^ bat I had a acrateh 
from mine, and bad nigh lost my finger" 
(on which a deep acar was still viaiUe). 
** But the jest was to see the nombera of 
men, aurronnded with their dogs, conceaJ* 
log themselves behind the three heroes, and 
eiyinff at top of their throat»— ' to the Em- 
peror'a assistance ! aave'the Emperor I help 
the Emperor !'— and so forth ; twit not one 
eoming forward.' 

Whue on the aubject of Napoleon'e ex- 
crciaes, we may mention another danger 
which he incurred by following an ameae- 
nent mere common in England than in 
Franee. He chofe at one time to nnder- 
lake the task of driving a carriage, which 
he overturned, and* had a severe and dan- 
geroQs fall. Josephine and others weie in 
the vehicle. Tlie EngUah reader cannot 
fail to recollect that a aimilar aoeident hap- 
seaf d to Cromwell, who, because, aa the 
Aietorian aeya, be could manage three na- 
tions, took upon him to suppose that be 
cottla drive aiz fiery honee, of which he 
had juat received a present; and, being as 
ttneuccessful ss Napoleon in later daya, 
overturned the carriage, to the great damage 
of the Secretary Thurlow, whom he had 
placed inaide, and to hie own doable riak, 
both fVom the fall, and from the esploeion 
of a piatol, which he carried privately aboat 
his person. Buonaparte's sole observation 
was, " I believe every man shoald oo&fiae 
himself to his own trade." 

The chief resoarce of Napoleon at St. 
Helena was society and eonveiaation, and 
those held ohieflv with the gentlemen of 
hia own suite. This need not have 1m 



the ease, had he been able in the present 
insunce to command that temper whieb 
had not failed him under great misfor> 
tunes, but seemed now to gyre way under 
a series of petty quarrels and mortifica- 
tions. 

The Oovemor end the staff belonging to 
him were of coarse ei eluded from the so- 
ciety of Loogwoodf by the terms on which 
Napoleon atood with Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The officers of the regiments which Iny in 
t*.e island might most probably have afford- 
ed some well-informed men, who, having 
been engaged in the recent war, would have 
occasionafly supplied amusinff^ aoiciety to 
the Rknperor and his suite. But they did 
not in general frequent Longwood. Dr. 
CMeara ohserves that the Governor bud 
eierted his influence to prevent the officers 
from cultivating the acquaintance of the 
French ; which Sir Hudson Lowe repels a« 
a calumny, confuted by the declarations o 
the officers of the 68d themselves. Bat ad 
mitting that no intimations were used of 
set purpose to keep asunder the British of- 
ficers iron the French prisoners, such es- 
trarigement naturally followed from the un* 
willingness of miliUry men to go where 
they were sure to bear not only their com- 
manding officer for the time, but also their 
country and ita miniaters, treated wi*h the 
grossest expressions of disrespect, whil# 
there was no mode of calling the person 
who used them either to account or to ex- 
planation. 

The rank and character of Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, who commanded the squadron 
upon the station, aet him above the tellings 
which misht influence inferior officers, 
whether of the army or navy. He visited 
Napoleon frequently, and was eologised by 
him in a description, which (though we, 
who have the advantage of seeing in tlie 
features of Sir Poheney those of an hoB- 
oored friend, can vouch for its being past,) 
may have been painted the more wiuingty. 
because it gave the artint an opportanity of 
diachaiging his spleen, while cootrsstina 
the appearance of the Admiral with that of 
the Governor, in a manner most nnfafoura- 
Me to the latter. Nevertheless we tran* 
scribe it, to prove th.a Buonaparte could 
occasionally do justice, and see desert, even 
in a Briton. 

** He eaid he had seen the new Admiral. 
* Ah ! there is a man with a countenance 
really pleasing, open, frank, and sincere. 
There is the Taoe of an Englishman. Hie 
countenance bespeaks his neart, and I am 
euro he is e good man : I never yet beheld 
a man of whom I so immediately formed a 
good opinion, as of that fine soldier-like old 
man. He carries his head erect, and speaka 
oat openly and boldly what he thinks, with* 
out being afraid to look you in the face at 
the time. His physiognomy would mske 
every person desirous w a further acquain- 
tance, and render the meet suspicious con- 
fident in him.' " 

Sir Pulteney Malcolm was also muoh fe 
commended to Napoleon's fk^ourable jad»> 
meat hy the eiroumstance of having notS« 
ing to do wHh the reetrainta impoeed iipoa 
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J aad pofMwing the power nei- 
ther ofalteriagor •batiogeojr of the roitric- 
tiOM he compbiited of. He wai fortuDate, 
too, in being ablOf by the calnunera of hit 
tonper, to taro aside the violent language 
of Boonaparte, withoat either graoting the 
joatice of hia complaiotay or giving him dia- 
pleasure byjiirect contradiction. "Does 
yonr GoTeroihent mean/' said Napoleon 
one day to the English Admiral, ** to detain 
me npon this rock until my death'^ day V^ — 
^lam sorry to saT, sir," answered Sir Pnlte- 
aey, ** that such I apprehend is their par- 
poae."-*" Then the term of my life will 
aoon arrive/' said Napoleon. " 1 hope not, 
■ir." answered the Adm*ral ; " t hope yon 
will sorriTO to record your groat actions, 
which are so nomerous that the task will 
ensure you a term of long life." Napoleon 
hewed, and was gratified, probably both as 
• hero and as an author. Nevertheless, be- 
fore Sir Pulteney Malcolm loft the island, 
end while he was endeavouring to justify 
the govef%or against some of tlie harsh and 
extravagant charges in which Napoleon was 
wont to indulge, the latter began to appeal 
firom hia judgment as being too much of an 
Englishman to be an impartial judge. They 
poited, however, on the best terms, and Na- 
poleon often afterwards esprewed the plea- 
ture which he had received fVom the a cie- 
ty of Sir Pulteney Malcolm. 

The colonists of St Helena did not, it 
May be well supposed, furnish many indi- 
viduals, sufficiently (qualified, by rank and 
education, to be admitted into the society 
•f the Esile. They, too, lay under the 
itme awkward cireamstances, which pre- 
vented the Britiah officers from holding in- 
lercourse with Longwood and its iohabi- 
tuts. Hie Governor, should he be (displeas- 
ed at the too frequent attentions of any in- 
dividaal, or should he conceive any suspi- 
cion arising oat of such an intercourse, had 
the power, and, in the opinion of the colo- 
nists, mipit not want the inclination, to 
make his resentment severely felt. Mr. 
Belcoiub, however, who held the situation 
of purveyor, with one or two other inhabi- 
tants of the island, sometimes visited at 
Longwood. The general intercourse be- 
tween the French prisoners and the colo- 
nists was carried on by means of the 
French domestics, who had the privilege 
of visiting James Town as often as they 
pleased, and whose doing so could infer no 
disadvantti^ous suspicions. But the socie- 
ty of Longwood gained no advantage bv the 
intercourse withJFames Town, although un- 
questionably the facility of foreign commu- 
nication was considerably increased to the 
elites. Their correspondence was chiefly 
maintained by the way of Babia : and it is 
certain they succeeded in senoing many 
letters to Europe, although they are believ- 
ed to have been less fortunate in receiving 
answers. 

It was to be expected, that some acces- 
eion to the society of Longwood might have 
accrued, from the reaidence of three gen- 
flemen of rank, two of them, we believe, 
having ladies and a family, the commission- 
•n or AnstriSy Russia, and Fiance. Bat 



here also eereaonial interpoaeo one ^ 
those bars, which are effectual, or other- 
wise, according to the opinion of those be- 
twixt whom they are erected. The com* 
missioners of the allied powe^ hod re« 

a nested to be presented to Napoleon. On 
leir wiah being announced, he perempto- 
rily declined to receive them in their o$- 
cial capacity, disclaiming the right which 
the princes of Europe hsd to interfere with 
and countenance the custody of his person. 
On the other hand, the commissioners, find- 
ing; their public function disowned, refused 
toliold any communication with Longwood 
in their private capacity ^ and thus there 
were excluded from this solitary spot tbre<» 
persons, whose mannera and habits, as for* 
eigners, might have assorted tolerably with 
those of tiie Exile and hia attendants. 

The Bociety of St. Helena ' receives • 
great temporary increase at the seasons when 
vessels touch there on their way to India, 
or on their return to Europe. Of course, 
every officer and every passenger on such 
occasions was desirous to see a person so 
celebrated as Napoleon : and there might 
sometimes occur indivionala among them 
whom he too might have pleasure in receiv- 
ing. The regulation of theae visits to Long- 
wood seems to have been one of the few 
parts of the general ujntAm of which Na- 
poleon made no complaints. He had a naU 
ural reluctance to gratify the idle curiosity 
of strangers, and the regulations protected 
him eiTectaaJly against their intrusion. Such 
persona as desired to wait upon Napoleon 
were obliged to apply, in the first placn. to 
the Governor, by wnom their names wen 
cransmitted to ueneral Bertrand, as Grand 
Mareschal of the honsehold, who commu- 
nicated Napoleon^a reply, if favourable, and 
assigned an hour at which he was to receive ^ 
their visit 

Upon such occasions, Napoleon was pa^ 
ticularly anxious that the etiquette or an 
Imperial court ahould be observed, while 
the visiters, on the contrary, were atrictly 
enjoined by the Governor not to go beyond 
the civil ituM due to a general of rank, ilf, 
therefore, as aometimes happened, the in- 
troduction took place in the open air, the 
French pert of tiie company attendant on 
Buonaparte remained uncovered, while the 
Englian replaced their hats after the fiiet 
salutation. Napoleon aaw the incongmity 
of this, and laid hia orders on his attendants 
to imitate the English in this particular 
point It is said, ttat they did not obejF 
without scruples and mnrmnrs. 

Those visitecs who were admitted to pay 
their respects at Longw«>od, were chiefly 
either persons of distinguished birth, om> 
cers of rank in the army and uavy, persona 
of philosophical inquiry, <to whom he wa« 
very partial,) or travellers from foreign re« 
gions, who conid repay, by some informa- 
tion, the pleasure which thejr receive 
from being admitted to the presence of e 
msn so distinguished. Of these interviews, 
some who enjoyed the benefit of them havei 
poblished an account ; and the memoranda 
of othere we have seen in manuscript. K\\ 
agree in extolling the estrenae good pi 
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froprtoty, end imMfne* of faeMToleoM, 
wits which Nkpotoon clothed biawelf 
whilst holdiAg Amm leveea ^ and which 
OTtfCA left the ■pectatora pennimioa to 
•heUeva that, whea aarprited by a fit of paa- 
kien, or when chooaing to asaume one for 
the parpoae of effect, he coald appear the 
vode, abrupt, and savage deapot, which oth- 
«r aocoottta described him. -His qaestiona 
were aniformly iatrodnced with great tact, 
ao aa to pot the peiaoa interrogated at hit 
ease, by leading to aome tobject with which 
he waa acqaainted, while, at the same time, 
they induced him to produce anT stock of 
new or curiooa information whica he pes- 

The Jommal of Captain Basil Hall of the 
Roiral Navy, well-knowa by his character 
botn in his profession and in literature, 
affords a pleaaing eiample of what we have 
been endeaTouring to express, and displays 
at the same time the powertul ettent of 
finonaparte'a raemorr. He recognised the 
name of Captain Hali instantly, from hav- 
ing seen his father. Sir James Hall, Bart., 
when he was at the Military Academy of 
Brienne, to which visit Sir James had been 
led by the love of aciencO; by which he 
was always distinguished. Bnonaparte ex- 
plained tne cause of his recolieotiof^ a pri- 
vate indivijual, after the intervention of 
SDch momentous eventa aa he had himself 
been coneemed in. '' It is not,*' he said, 
" sorprntng. Tour fkther was the first 
Englishman that 1 ever aaw^ and I have 
ncollectod him all my life on that account.'' 
He was aflerwarda minute in his in<|uiries 
ivspeetittg the Royal Society of Edinbur^, 
of which Sir James Hall was long Presi- 
dent. He then came to the very interest- 
teg Bubjeet of the newly-discovered island 
eTLoo-Choo} and Captain Hall gives an 
account of the nature of the intenogatiooa 
which ^e underwent, which we wiU not 
risk apoiling by aa attempt at oondena- 
iag it. 

** Having settled whsn the ialaad lay, 
he eroas-qsestioned me sbout the inhatn- 
tanta with a clos en e ss I may call it a ae- 
verity of investigation— which for exeeeda 
eveiythiMP I have met with in any other in- 
stance. His qoestldBS were not by any 
meana put at random, but each one had 
i9me definite reference to that which pre- 
ecded it, or was about to follow. I U\t in 
a ajjort time so eompletaly exposed to his 
view, thst it wouM hsve been impossible to 
base concealed or minified tRe amaileat 
particular. Sncfh, indeed, wsa the rapidity 
of hia apprehenr 'on of the aubjeets which 
iaterestea him, and the astonishing ease 
with which he arranged and generalised 
the fbw poia*« of inlbnnatioa I gave him. 
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be exclaime^C 
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thst be .soroetivoeB outstripped my 
tive, saw' the coaelosiea 1 was coming to 
before I spoke it, and taiHy robbed me of 
■y story. 

" Severri cii«umstances, however^ rs- 
speotiflg the Loo^hoo people, surprised 
•veo him a good deal ^ and I had the saitis- 
Ibetion of seeing htm more than once eom- 
plotely pe is fas e d , and unsible to mm 
tm^Hm e h e n ews n awhidi I relatod- 
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tlriag struek him so 

no srms. . * Point d'airmes ! 

' c'est i dire poiat de canons 

fusils!' Not even muakeu, I replied; 

' Eh bien done— dea lances, ou, an miiini, 

dea area et des fl^chea V I told him they 

had neither one nor other. * Ni poigoanis r 

cried he, with increasing vehemence. No, 

none. ' Mais !' said Buonaparte; clenching 

his fist, and raising his voice to a loud pi*jcfa, 

' Mais I sans armes, comment se batHm V 

" I could only reply, that as far aa w« 
bad been able to discover, they had never 
had any wars, but remained in a state of 
internal and external peace. ' No wvs !' 
cried he, with a rcornibl aitd incredulous 
expression, as if the existence of any peo* 
pie under the sun without ware wsa a men* 
stroos anomaly. 

" In like manner, \fni without being a^ 
much moved, he seemed to discredit tfa* 
account I gave him of their having no 
money, and of their setting no value ttfioa 
our silver or gold coins. AfWv hearing 
these facts stated, he mused for some tioae, 
muttering to himself, in a low tone, ' Not 
know the use of money-Hire careless sbout 
gold and silver.' Thee looking up, h» 
asked, sharply, ' How then did you con- 
trive to pay these strangest of aU people 
for the DuUocks and <rther good things 
which they seem to have sent on board mt 
such quantitiea V When I informed him 
that we could not prevail upon the peoptoi 
of Loo-Choo to receive payment of an^ 
kind, he expreased great surprise al their 
liberality, and made me repeat to hiik 
twice, this list of things with which mm. 
were supplied by these hospitable ialand- 
era.'' 

The coaversation proceeded with equal 
apint, in which it is sin|[ular to remark the. 
acuteness of Napoleon, in seiaing upon the 
most remarkable and interesting facta, not* 
withstanding the husry of a casual ccnvei^ 
ssiion. The low state of the priesthood i» 
Loo-Choo was a subject which he dwelt ott 
without coming to anjr satisfactory explan- 
ation. Captoia Hall illustrated the igno- 
rance of the people of Loo-Choo with 
to all the world, save Japan and 
by aaying they koew nothing of 
Europe at all— knew nothing of Fhiace and 
£nglond--«nd never had even heard of htm 
Majesty : at which last proof of their abso> 
lute seclusion from the world, Napoleoo 
laughed heartily. During tlte whole inter* 
view, Nxpolecm waited with the utmoal 
patienoe until his qoestiona were replied 
to. inquired with earnestness into every 
subieot of interest, and made naturally « 
uMst favourable impression oo his visiter. 

** Buonaparte," aays the acute traveller^ 
" struck me m difieriog oonsiderably from 
the pictores aod biftste I bad aeen of him. 
His lime and figure looked much broader 
and more square, larger, indeed, in every 
w«y, than any representation I had met 
with. His corpulency, at thia time univer- 
sally reported to he excessive, was by no 
meaos remarkable. His flesh looked, on 
the eontrary, firm and muscular. There 
was not the least traee of ooloor ia-bk 
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«li6ete; in faet, Ms skin- wm mun like 
mttble than ordinarj fleib. Not She small- 
••t tnoe of a wrinkle was discernslile on 
his brow, nor an approach to a furrow on 
any part of hts eonotanance. His health 
tad spirits, nidging fVera appearances, were 
eioeUent s tnoogh at this period it was gen- 
erally belmved m England, that he was fast 
sinking nnder a complication of diseases, 
and that hia spirits were notirelj gone. 
His manner of speaking was rather slow 
tiian otherwise, sad pemctly distinct: he 
waited with great patience and kindness 
for my anawers to his questions, and a re- 
ference to Count Bertrand was necessary 
only once during the whole conTorsation. 
The brilliant and sometimes dazslins ex- 
pression of his eve could not be ovenook- 
ed. It was not, nowerer, a permanent lus- 
tre, for it was only reraarkshle when he 
was excited b)r some point of particular in- 
teresL It is impossiole to imagine an ex- 
pression of more entire mildness, I may 
almost call it of benignity and kindiiness, 
^an that which played over his features 
dnriqg the whole interview. If, therefore, 
he were at this time out of health and in 
low spirits, his power of self-command 
must nave been even more extraordinary 
than &■ generally supposed ; for his whole 
deportment, his conversation, and tho ex- 
pression of his countenance, indicated a 
h'sme in perfect health and a mind at ease." 

The date of this meeting was 13th Au- 
gust 1817. 

In the above interview, Buonaparte play- 
ed a natural part. Upon another remarka- 
ble occasion, 1st July 1817, when he re- 
ceived Lord Amherst and the gentlemen 
composing and atUched to the embassy, 
then returning from China, his behaviour 
and Conversation were of a much more 
studied, constrained, and empirical charac- 
ter. He had obvipusly a part to play, a 
statement to mske. and propositions to an- 
nounce, not certainly with the view that 
the seed which he sowed might fail into 
barren ground, but that it might be reUined, 
gathered up, and carried back to Britain, 
there to taxe root in public credulity, and 
bear fruit seren-fold. He rushed at once 
into a tide of politics, declaring that the 
Hussian sscendency was to be the destruo- 
tion of Europe ; yet, in the same moment, 
proclaimed the French and English to be 
tlie only effective tMopa deserving notice 
for their diacipline and morel qualities. 
Presently afVer, be strack the English out 
of the ileld on account of the smallness of 
the army, and insisted that, by trasting to 
our military forees, we were endangering 
enr naval ascendency He then entered 
upon a fovourite topic — the extreme neglt- 
genee of Lord Castlereagb in failing to 
etipolate, or nther extort, a commercial 
treaty from France, and to wring out of 
Portugal reimbursement of oor expenses. 
He seemed to consider this as sacrificing 
the interest end welfare of bis country^ 
end slated it as such with a confideuice 
«vhaeh was calculated to impress upon the 
*^ wn that he wss eonmletely serious in 
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die estrengant doctrines w^ieh he nn- 
nounced. 

He fitilod, of ceuree, to make any im- 
pression on Lord Amhent, or on Mr. Henry 
Ellis, third cemroissioner of the etnbassy, to 
whom a large portion of this violent tirade 
was addressed, and who has permitted us 
to have the peresal of his private journal, 
which is much more foU on the sufltiect of 
this nterview than the acconnt given in the 
printed narrative of the embsssy which ap« 
peered in 1817.* 

Having stated Lord Caetleresah's sup • 
posed errora towards the state, jpfapoleon 
was not silent upon hia own iojurief. It 
was chieflv in his oonvenation with Lord 
Amherst tnat be dwelt with great bitternese 
on Sir Hudson Lowe's conduct to him in. 
various respects ; but totally failed in pro- 
ducing the conviction which he aimed at. 
It seemed, on the contrary, to the ambas-. 
aador and bis attendants, that there never^ 
perhaps, was a prisoner of importance upon 
whose persons! liberty fewer actual re- 
straints iiad been imposed^ than on that of 
the late Sovereign of France. Mr. Ellis, 
after peraonal inspection, was induced to 
regard his complaints concerning provisions 
and wine as totally undeaerving of consid- 
eration, and to regret that real or pretended 
anger should havo induced so great a man 
to countenance such petty misreprcsentsr 
tions. The house at Longwood, considered 
as a residence for a soveretgn«, Mr. Ellin 
allowed to be small and inadequate j but» 
on the other hand, regarded as the resi- 
dence of a person of rsnk living in retire- 
ment, being the view taken in England of 
the prisoner's condition, it was, in his opin- 
ion, 1>oth convenient and respectable. Ke- 
viewing, also, the extent of nis limits, Mr. 
Ellis observes that greater personal liberty, 
consistent with any pretensions to security, 
could not be grantea to an individual sup* 
posed to be under any restraint at all. His 
intercourse with otben, he observes, was 
certainly under immediate surTcillance. n6 
one bein^ permitted to enter Longwood, or 
its domains, without a pass from the Gov- 
ernor ; but this pass, he affirms, was readily 
granted, and hao never formed any check 
upon such visiten as Napoleon desired to 
see. The restraint upon his correspond- 
ence is admitted as disagreeable and dis- 
tressing to his feelings, but is considered as 
a " necessary consequence of that which 
be now is, and had formerly been." "Two 
motives, 'said Mr. Ellis, " msy, I think, be 
sssigneo for Buonaparte's unreasonable 
complaints. The first, and principal, is to 
keep alive public interest m Europe, but 
chiefly in England, where he flatten him- 
self that he has a party ; and the second, I 
think, maybe traced to the peraonal char- 
acter and habits of Buonaparte, who finds, 
an occupation in the petty intrisuAs br 
which these complaints are brought forwaro, 
and an unworthy gratifioition in the froctif- 
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Mriii ud umoyaiioe wbieh Hwy prodooo 
OB the ipot." 

TIm ugtci^ of Mr. Ellis wm not deceW- 
-^d i for General Gonrgiud, emong other 
ppintt of information, mentions the mterest 
which Bnonaparte had taken in the inter- 
view with the emhassjr which retomed to 
Britain fW>m China, and ooneeiTed that his 
aiguments had made a strong impression 
upon them. The publication of Mr. Ellis's 
■ccoadt of the embassy dispelled that dream, 
and gave rise to proportional dissppoint- 
ment abSt Helena. 

Hanag now given some accoont of die 



paite's residence in St Helena, while he 
enjoyed a considerable portion of healtb, 
of his mode of living, his studies sad 
amosements, and havinjir .quoted two w- 
markable instances of his intereoorae with 
strangers of observation and intelligence, 
we have to resume, in the next chapter, 
the melancholy particulars of his decline 
of health, and the few and unimportant in* 
cidents which occurred betwixt the eom- 
mencement of his sickness and its Itui 
termination. 
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iVkMolsoM'siBnsst^vix. Canetr m lAs 8lomaek.-^J>r. AmoWa opinion thU U toot hot 
ih€ tfftet tf CHmaU, InU had been growing upon him §ine» iSll.^Tk^yiiMpotiUtm 
wMSh might hoot obUnntd a relcupaftbfi of mc mCrtefsons 6y which Napoteon wm 
guarded, not manifuUd by him.—Rmnoval itf La» Casss/rom hi$ AoweAold.— JMm- 
tholon't oariona CommiainU brought forward 6y Lord Holland in the Hoaat o^ 
i:.on2t, and rsplted to by Lord Bathurai.'-Effeet qf the failure qf Lord HoUamio 
Motion Mpon Buonaparte.— Symptonu o^ hia lUnaaa inereaMe—hia r^^iaal to take sarfr* 
else or medieinea.-^Kemooal of Dr, Omeara from hia iMtndanee on BuonaparU-^ 
who r^uaea to parmit the viaita qf any other Engliah Phyaieian,-^ T\oo Roman Catk- 
oHe Friaata aeni to St, Helena at hia deaire.—NapoUon^a Opiniona on the oubjeet ^ 
Raligion.-~Dr. Antommarchi arrivea fo sMpplsf the tfaee of O'Meara.—Coniimted 
Dtaputea between NapoUon and Sir Hudaon Lowe,— Plana for effecting Baonaparta^a 
Eacape.'^Schema ofJohnatone, a daring BmuggUr, to approach 8L Helena in er Sub- 
marina Veaael, and receive the Priaonar on board—fruatrated by the Seizure qf the 
Vaaael.—The diatarbed atata q^ Baly iuid other eauata render fitah vigilance in the 

' euatody qf Napotaan*a peraon neteaaary.—Hia Diaaaaa increaaea,— Letter eacpreaaing 
hia Maiaaty'a intaraat in the RUieaa ^ NapoUon.-^Conaent of the tattar to adaM 
tha viHta of Dr. AmoU.-^Nopoleon employa himaa\f in making hia Will-^and 
givea iMer direetiona connected with hia Deeeaaa. — Extreme Unction a^niniatared 
to Mm.— His Death, on 6th May, 1821.— Jnatomtxaiion qf the Body.^Hia 
Funeral, 



KxPORTS had been long current concerning 
Ihe decline of Buonaparte's health, even 
before the battle of Waterloo : and many 
were disposed to impute his failure in that 
decisive campaisn, less to the superiority 
of his enen;ies than to the decrease of his 
own habits of activity. There seems no 
room for such a conclusion : The rapid 
manner in which he concentrated his army 
upon Charleroi,ooafat to have silenced such 
a report for ever. He was subjecroccasion- 
ally to slight fits of sleepiness, such as are 
incident to most men, especially after the 
age of forty, who sleep ill, rise early, and 
work hard. When he landed at St. Helena, 
ao far did he seem from showing any ap- 
pearance of declining health, that one of 
the British grenadiers, who saw him, ex- 
claimed, with his nitienal oath' <'Tbey 
told us he wa^ growing old j— he has forty 

food campaigns in nis belly yet, d — ^n 
in* V' A speech which the French gentle- 
men envied, as it ought, they said, to have 
belonged to one of the Old Guard. We 
have mentioned Captain Hall's account of 
his apparent state orhealth in summer 1817 ; 
that of Mr. Ellis, about the same period, is 
■tmilar, and he expresses his belief that 
Buonaparte was never more able to under- 
go th^ fatigues of a campaign than at the 
moment he saw him. Yet at this time, 
^. July 1817 Napoleon was alleging the 



decline of his health as a rsason for ob- 
taining more indulgence, while, on the oth* 
er hand, he refused te take tne exercise 
judged necessary to preserve his constitu- 
tion, unless a relaxation of auperintend- 
ence should be granted to him. It is prob- 
able, however, that he himself felt, even 
at that period, the symptoms of that inter- 
nal malady which consumed hts life. It is 
now well known to have been the cruel 
complaint of which his father died, a can- 
cer, namely, in the stomach, of which ha 
had repeatedly expressed his apprehensione, 
both in Russia and elsewhere. The p o- 
gress of this disease, however, is slow nd 
insidious, if indeed it had actually com> 
menced so early as 1817. Gourgaud, tn 
much later period, avowed himself a e ra 
plete disbeliever in his illness. He all w- 
ed, indeed, thatvhe was in low spirits to 
such an extent as to talk of destroying him • 
self and his attached followers, by shatt ag 
himself and them op in a small spartra^ni 
with burning charcoal — an easy dealh 
which Berthollet the chemist had, it see a 
recommended. Nevertheless, " on the sub- 
ject of General Buonaparte's health. Gener- 
al Gourgaud stated that the English wera 
much imposed upon ; for that he was not, 
as far as bodily tiealth was concerned, la 
any degree materially altered, and that the 
represenUtions upon this snbjeot had imia, 
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If HIT, inth ia them. * Dr. 0*Metn wm 

«6rtunW ihe dupe of that influence which 
Generu Buonaparte alwaya exercieei OTer 
- tiwee with whom he has- frequent inter- 
emine. and though he (General Gourgaod) 
ijidividually had only reaaon de te Umer dc 
J6>. (yMtara, yet hia intimate knowiedm 
«f General Buonaparte enabled him confi- 
dently to assert that his aUte of health was 
not at all wone than it had been for some 
tiiiM previous to his arrival at St. Helena." 
Yet. as before hinted, notwithatanding 
the disbelief of friends and foes, it seems 
probable that the dreadful disease of which 
Napoleon died; was already seising upon 
the viUls, thongh its character was not de- 
cisively announced by external symptoms. 
Dr. Arnott, surgeon to the 20th regiment, 
who attended on Napoleon's death-bed, has 
made the following observations upon this 
Important subject : 

" We are eiven to understand from great 
•ttthority,* that this affection of the stom- 
ach cannot be produced without a consid- 
erable predisposition of the parts to disease . 
I will not venture an opinion ; but it is 
somewhat remarkable, that he often said 
that his father died of scirrhus of the pylo- 
rus; that the body was examined af\er 
death, and the fact ascertained. His faith- 
ful followers. Count and Countess Ber- 
trand, and Count Montholon, have repeat- 
edly declared the same to me. 

'^If, then, it should be admitted that a 
previous disposition of the parts to this dis- 
ease did exist, might not the depressing 
passions of the mind act as an exciting 
cause T It is more than probable that Napo- 
leon Buonaparte's mental sufferings in St. 
Helena were very poi^ant. By a man of 
such unbounded ambition, and who once 
aimed at universal dominion, captivity must 
have been severely felt. 

" The climate of St. Helena I consider 
healthy'; the air is pore and temperate, 
and Europeans enjoy their health, and re- 
tain the vigour of their constitution, as in 
their native country." 

Dr. Amott proceeds to state, that not- 
withstandiug this general assertion, dys- 
entary and other acute diseases of the 
abdominal viscera, prevailed among the 
troops. This he imputes to the careless- 
ness and intemperance of the English sol- 
diers, ai'd the fatigue of the working par- 
ties ; as the officers, who had little night 
duty, retained their health and strength as 
in Europe. " I can therefore safely assert," 
continues the physician, " that any one of 
temperate habits, who is not exposed to 
much bodily cicertion, night air, and atmos- 
pherical changes, as a soldier must be, may 
nave as much immunity from disease in St. 
Helena as in Europe ; and I may therefore 
farther assert, that the disease of which 
' Napoleon Buonaparte died was not th^ ef- 
fect of climate." 

In support of Dr. Amott's statement, it 
may be observed, that of Napoleon's nu- 
merous family of nearly fifty persons, Eng- 



Dr. BaillM*s inottimabie book on Morbid 
pp. 141,149.*' 



liah wrvants inelvded, oaly one died, ifot- 

ing aU their five yeara' reaidence on tb« 
island ; and that peraoo ( Cipriasi, the Ma- 
jor-Domo,) had contracted the illness wbieh 
carried him off, being a species of eonsorop- 
tion, before he left Europe. 

Dr. Amott, to whose opinion we are in- 
doced to give ^at weipit, both from the 
excellence of hia character and his having 
the best opportonitiea of information, states 
that the scirrhus, or cancer of the stomach, 
is an obscure diseaae ; the symptoms which 
announce it being common to, and charae- 
teristio of, other diseases in the same re- 
gion J yet he early conceived that some 
morbid alteration of the structure of the 
stomach had taken place, especially alter 
he learned that his patient's father had died 
of scirrhus of the pylorus. He believed, as 
already hinted, that the diseaae was in its 
incipient state, even so far back as the end 
of the year 1817, when the patient was af- 
fected with pain in the stomach, nausea, 
and vomiting, eapecially aRer taking food $ 
which symptoms never left him from that 
period, but increased progressively till the 
day of his death. 

From this period, therefore. Napoleon 
was in a situation which, considering his 
great actions, and the height of his former 
fortunes, deserved the c^mpission of Ma 
most bitter enemies, and the sympathy of 
all who were disposed to take a moral les- 
son iVom the most extraordinary vicissi- 
tude of human affairs which history h*»* 
ever presented. Nor can we doubt that 
such reflections might have eventually led 
to much relaxation in the severity with 
which the prisoner wss watched, and it 
may be, at length, to his entire emancipa- 
tion. But to attain this end, it would have 
been necessary that Napoleon's condocl, 
while under restrictions, should have been 
of a very different character fVom that whic^ 
he thought it most politic, or felt it most 
natural, to adopt. First, to obuin the sym- 
pathy and • privileges doe to an invalid, be 
ought to have permitted the visits of eome 
medical person, whose report might be held 
as completely impartial. This could not be 
the case with that of Dr. CyMeara, engaged 
as he was in the prirOneHis intimate and 
even secret service, aodon the worst terms 
with the Governor ; and Nspoleon's posi- 
tive rejection of all other assisUnce seemed 
to countenance the belief, however unjust, 
that he was either feigning indisposition, 
or making use of some slight symptoms 
of it to obtain a relaxation of the Oot- 
ernor's vigilance. Nor was it to be sup- 
posed that Dr. Antommarchi's evidence, be? * 
ing that of an tndividnal entirely dependent 
on Napoleon, could be considered as more 
authentic, till corroborated by some indif- 
ferent, and at the same time, competent ' 
medical authority. 

Secondly, it is to be remembered that the 
fundamental reason on which Napoleon's 
confinement was vindicated, was, that bin 
liberty was inconsistent with the tranquillity 
of Europe. To prove the contrary, it would 
have been necessary that the Ex-Emperor 
should baVe evineed a desire to retreat ftom 
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Mlitieal difpotto, tftd ■bowii flynplMM of' 
iMTiag Imid aude or forgottea Umm ambi- 
tiotta projects which had ao long convalaed 



fiorope. ConpaaaioB, and Um admiration 
of great talanU, might thes bara led the 




a awe gMraitae<for hia pacific iateatioaa. 
Bat «o far weie aock feeliaga Ctom baias 
•ihibited, that aTefytbiog which eoBaaated 



St Helena abowecfthat the £i.£bb- 
pefer aeariahed all hia former plana, and 
vindicated all hia ibrmer actiona. lie waa 
not latiaaed that the world ahonld adopt the 
epinion thai bta ambiiien waa allajea, and 
hia preftanaioaa to empire relinqaiahed. On 
the ciUnaj, baa effbrta, and thoae of the 



werha into wUoh he breathed hia apirit, 
weat to prove, if thej^ P'?T*^ aoTthiaff, 



iia apii 
anrtkii 
thaA he neVer entertaineil ambition or a ci 
pable characlar— that hia claima of aove- 
raignty were grounded open national law 
and jnatica that he bad a right to enter- 
tain them formerly, and that be waa diapoa- 
ed and entitled to aaaert them atill. He 
^ waa at paina lo let the world know that he 
waa not altered in the alighteat degree, waa 
neither aahaaMd of hia pr«|)ecta, nor bed 
leaoanced them $ bat, if reatored to En- 
rope, that he woeid be in all reapecta the 
aame perm, with the aame claima, and lit- 
tle diminiabed aotiritj, aa when he landed 
at Cannea to recover the empire of France. 
Thia mode of pleading bia caoae had the 
inevitable conaeqaence, of confirming all 
thoae who had deemed reatrictiooa oa bia 
fteedom to be neeeasaiy in the oataet, (and 
tbeae were the great miyority of Earope,) 
in the belief that the aame reaaoaa exist- 
ed for continging the reetrsint, which had 
' erigitt^y oaoaed it to be taapoaed. We are 
nnwiUinff to revert agaia to the hackneyed 
aimile of the impriaoned lion ; but cerUin- 
if, if the royal aninml which Don Quixote 
daaired to aet at liberty, had, inatead of de- 
weaning himaelf peaceably and with urbao" 
ity, been roaring, ramping, and tearing the 
bars of hia cage. It may be questioned 
whether the Great Redresser of Wrongs 
himaelf would have advocated, hia firee- 
dom. 

In November 1816, Napoleon susuined a 
loaa to which he mnat have been not a lit- 
tle aeaaible, in the removal of Count Las 
Caaea from hia society. The devoted at- 
taehmeat of the Count to his person could 
HOI be douMed, and bis age, and situation 
$0 a civilian, made him less apt to enter in- 
to those feuds and quarrels, which some- 
timea, notwithstanding their general attach- 
ment to Nspoieon, aeeraed to have arisen 
asMMig the military officers of the house- 
hold of LMngwood. He waa of a literary 
, tan, and qualified to converse upon gener- 
al tobica, both of histoid and science. He 
had baea an emigrant, and understanding 
all the mancBQvrea and intrigues of the an- 
cient Noblesse, had many aarntions which 
Napoleon waa not nowfiliog to listen to.. 
Above aU« ha seceived aad recorded exwy 



thing wUch wae said bjr NspoWofl^ with bb» 
doubtins fsKh and unwearied aasiduity. 
And, like the author of one of the mosieo- 
tertaining books in the English language, 
(Boswelrs Life of Johnson.) Count Lan 
Caaea thought nothing trivial that could il- 
Ittstrate hia subject. Like Boswell, too, hia 
veneration for his principal was so deep, 
that be seems to have lost, in some cases, 
the exact perc^tion of ripbt and wrong, in 
hia determination to consider I^apoleon aa 
alwaya in the right. But his atucbmeot, if 
to a certain degree tending to blind his judg- 
ment, came warm from his heart. Tm 
Count gave a substantial mark, also, of his 
sincerity, in dedicating to his master's ser- 
vice a aum of £4000, or thereabout, his 
whole privste fortune, which was vested 
in the English funds. 

For our misfortune, as slso for bis own, 
since be must have considered his separa- 
tion from Buonaparte as such. Count Las 
Caaes had been tempted into a line of con- 
duct inconsistent with the engagement he 
had come under with the other attendants 
of the Ex-Emperor, not to hold .secret 
communication heyond the verge of the Isl- 
and. The opportuaitv of a servant of bia 
own returning to England, induced hira to 
confide to the domestic's charge a letter, 
written upon a piece of white silk, that it 
might be the more readily concealed, which 
was stitched into the lad's clothes. It waa 
addressed to Prince Lucien Buonaparte. 
As this waa a direct transgression, in a most 
material point, of the conditions which 
Count Las Cases had promised to observe, 
he was dismissed from the island and sent 
to Che Cape of Good Hope, and from thence 
to Europe. His Journal remained for some 
time in the hands of Sir Hudson Lowe -, but, 
as we had formerly occasion to mention, 
alterations and acfditions were aflerwarda 
made, which, in general, are more vituper* 
ative of the Governor, than the manuscript 
as it originally stood when the Count left 
St. Helena. The abridgment of the Count's 
stay at the island was much to be regretted, 
as nis Journal forms the best record, not 
only of Napoleon's real thoughts, but of the 
opinions which he desired shouKVbe receiv- 
ed as such. Unquestionably, the scpara^ 
tion from this devoted follower added great- 
ly to the disconsolate situation of the Ex- 
ile of Longwood ; but it is impossible to 
suppress the remark, that, when a gentle- 
man attached to Napoleon's saite found 
himself at liberty thns to bresk through a 
plighted engagement in his chiefs behalf, 
it sufficientW vindicstes Sir Hudson Lowe 
for putting little faith in the profcssiona 
made to him, and declioing to relax any 
reasonable degree of vigilance which the 
safe custody of his prisoner seemed to de- 
mand. 

The complaints of Napoleon and his ftd- 
lowers produced, as they ought to have 
done, on inouiry into the personal treatasent 
of the Ex-Emperor, in the British Psrlia- 
ment ; when the general reasoning which 
we have hinted at, joined to the exposure 
which ministers afforded of the exaggerated 
ropresentationa that had been mada in Iha 
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•tatementt which had come from St. Hele- 
BA, wen found greatly to preponderate orer 
the araumeoU of Napoleon^ compassion- 
ate and accompUsbed adrocate, Lord Hol- 
land. 

The question came before the House of 
Lords, on 18th March 1817. Lord Holland, 
in a speech of great good sense and mod- 
eration, disowned all attempts at persuad- 
ing the House, that the general line of pol- 
icy adopted with respect to Napoleon should 
be changed. It had been aflopted in con- 
tradiction to his (Lord Holland's) aenti- 
ments, but it had ticen confirmed by Par^ 
liament. and he did not hope to ol»tain a 
rerersal of their judgment But, if the 
confining Napoleon was, as bad been alleg- 
ed, a measure of necessity, it followed that 
necessity must limit what necessity had 
created, and of cqune that the prisoner 
should be treated with no unnecessary 
harshness. His lordship did not presume 
to state the reports which had reacned him 
as absolute matters of fact, but only ai ru- 
mours which demanded an inquiry, where 
the honour of the country was so nearly 
concerned. Most of the allegations on 
which Lord Holland grounded hie motion, 
were contained in a paper of complaints 
sent by General Monthoion. The particu- 
lars noticed in this remonstrance were cir- 
cumstances which have been already ad- 
rerted to, but may be here briefly noticed, 
is well as the answers by the British goT- 
emment. 

First, the restrictions upon the exercis- 
ing ground formerly allowed to Napoleon, 
was alleged as a grievance. The climate 
of St. Helena, Lord Holland admitted, was 
good, but his lordship complained that the 
upper part of the island, where Longwood 
was situated,, was damp and unhealthy. The 
Inconvenience of the house was also com- 
plained of. 

Lord Bathurst, the colonial secretary 
of state, replied to this charge, that the 
general accounts of Longwood described it 
as healthy. It had been the usual country 
residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
which went far to show that the site could 
not be ineligible. The situation had been 
preferred by Napoleon himself, who was so 
impatient to take possession of it, that he 
even wished to have pitched o tent there 
till the house could be cleared for bis re- 
ception. The restriction of tho bounds of 
«xeicise, he explained to have been caused 
by Napoleon's evincing some disposition to 
tamper with the inhabitants. He still had 
a circuit of eight miles, within which he 
miffht range unattended and uncontrolled. 
If qp wished to go farther, he was at liberty 
to traverse the island, upon permitting an 
orderly oflicer to join his suite. His refn- 
anl to take exercise on such terms, was 
Bot the fault of the British government; 
end if Napoleon's health suflfered in conse- 

2 nonce, it was the result not of the reguta- 
ons, which were reasonable and indispen- 
table, but of his own wilfulnees in refusing 
to comply with them. 

Th9 second class of exceptions taken by 
Loid HoUaiid, was agaioft what htf ^onal** 



•red is the fairah andlnlquilootrestrictidhia 
upon the Exile's communication with Bo- 
rope. He was not. his lordship stafetd, 
permitted to obtain books, or to sobacfibe 
for journals and newspapers. All inter* 
course by letter was interdicted to the dis» 
tingttished prisoner, even with his wife, hie 
child, and his nearest and dearest relativM. 
He was not allowed to write under teal lo 
the Prince Regent. 

Upon theae several topics Lord BathneC 
answered, that a list OT books, the vnlee 
of which amounted to £1400 or £lfiOO, 
(which General Monthoion termed a few 
books,) had been sent by Nspoleon to Brit- 
ain j that the commissioners put this lat 
into the hands of an eminent French book* 
seller, who had supplied as many as coold 
be obuined in London and Paris, out sever- 
al of them, chiefly works on military mat- 
ters, could not be procured. The vel- 
umet which couid be procured, had be«Q 
sent, with en apology for the omisalon of 
those which were not to be gotten: bat 
the residents of Longwood had not aomit- 
ted the excuse. Respecting the permie- 
ston of a free subscription by Napolecm to 
journals. Lord Bathurst deemed it his doty 
to place some restriction upon that spe- 
cies of indulgence, attempts having been 
detected to estabKso a coneapondence with 
Napoleon through the medium of newt- 
papera. On the aubject of intercourse wiHi 
Europe by letter, Lord Bathurst staled that 
it waa not interdicted, unless by the condi- 
tion that Sir Hudson Lowe should previ- 
ously be permitted to read the letter, 
whether of business or otherwise. This 
right. Lord Bathurst stated, had been ex- 
ercised onl^ bv the Governor in perion, 
and with stnct delicacy and feeling ; and he 
repelled, with the moat flat contndictioa, 
the assertions of Monthoion, that the Got- 
ernor- of St. Helena had broken open and 
detained letters, under pretence that they 
did not come through the channel of the 
English minister. Lord Bathurst said, that 
General Monthoion had been challenged 
by Sir Hudson Lowe to produce a single 
instance of such tyranny having been per> 
mitted, but that the French ceneml had re- 
mained silent, the assertion oeing absolute- 
ly false. All the letters which the refai» 
lives of Napoleon were disposed to eead 
through his, Lord Bathurtft's, office, he 
said, should be instantly forwarded, but 
it was a necessary preliminary that seek 
should be written. Now, a letter fromrhin 
brother Joseph, which was received in Oc- 
tober last, and insUntljf forwarded, was the 
only one from ai\y of his family or relatlvet 
which had reached the office. His lofd* 
ship then adverted to the regulation whiek 
enacted, that even a letter to the Priac* 
Regent must paan through the GoTornor of 
St. Helena's hands in an open state. Lofd 
Bathurst explained that the regulatioa gnv« 
the Governor no authority or option m 1^ 
transmitting the letter, which he was*dir»ct- 
ed to forward instantly. The rule only m» 
quired that Sir Hudson Lowe should be pri^ 
vy to the contento, in order, that, if H ahoeW 
•OMaia nay infeachneat of hie — "* — 
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bis d«feM«-pr tfuoiofj wltiit reaeh Ltfn- 
^uMioon M tne accttution. Thu, hia 
lonUhipramvked, wm neeeMary, in order 
that BO time night be loet in redressing 
• complaint of a sraTO eharacter, or in 
repelling any friTofons and nosabatanttal 
charge. He added, that ahoold any sealed 
letter be addressed to the Prince Regent 
1^ Napoleon, he, Lord Balhnrst. would 
hare no hesitation to open It, if tne Gov- 
•nor had not prerionsl/ done so. He 
•hould concelTc it to be bis dnty to for- 
waid it instootlr as addressed whenever he 
«vaa acquainted with the contents : bjt 
being in his department responsible for 
the acU of the sovereign, he would feel 
it his doty to make himself prsTioosly ac- 
qvainted with the nature of the commnni- 



Thirdly, Lord Holland touched on the 
inadequacy of the sum sllowed for the 
nninlenance of Napoleon, and on the on- 
worthiness of making that personage con- 
Iribnte to bear his own charges. The min- 
icleis, his lordship stated, having placed 
him in a situation where great eipense waa 
a ecessary, turned round upon him, and 
iaeiated that he should himself be in a 
preat measure at the charge of support- 
Lord Bathurst replied by stating the facto 
with which the reaoer is already acquainted. 
He mentioned, that the sum of £8000 had 
been fixed upon as adequate, after the 
heavy expenses of the first year: and that 
it was increased to £12,000, on the remon- 
strance of Sir Hudson Lowe. This allow- 
ance, he said, was the same given to the 
Oovemor, who had to bear the cost of fre- 
quent entertainments. It did not appesr to 
government, that the family of Napoleon, 
which was to be maintoinea on the footing 
of that becoming a general officer of dis- 
linctioo, ourtt to cost more than that of 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who actually held that 
condition, with the necessity of discharg- 
ing the expenses of his staff, and all other 
incnmbent disbursements. He cave some 
details on the subject of the provisions and 
the cellar, from which it appeared, that, 
besides the in'erior species of wine, the ta- 
ble of Napoleon was supplied attlie rate of 
two bottles daily of those of a superior 
quality for each individual. 

Lonl Holland concluded witli stating, 
that, although Queen Mary could be no 
otherwise regarded than ss the bitterest 
enemy of the illustrious Klixabetb, yot the 
greatest stain upon the memory ol^ the lat- 
ter aovereign was not the unjust,. for un- 
juti it was not, but the harsh and ungener- 
ous treatment of Mary. He reminded the 
House, that it would not be considered by 
Boeterity, whether Buonaparte had been 
Inatly punished for his crimes, but whether 
Great Britoin had acted in that generons 
manner which became a great country. He 
then moved for the prodaction of such pa- 
pera and correspondence betwixt St. Hele- 
m and the British government, as should 
aeem beat fitted to thmw light on the per- 
nonal treatment of Napoleen. 
It may be observed, that in the candid 



and liberal manner in which Lord Bonahd^ 
atated the case, he waa led into a compari- 
son unfavourable to his own argument To 
have rendered the case of Mary, (the jua> 
tice of which his lordship admitted, in 
questioning its generosity,) parallel to that 
of Napoleon, tvo remarkable circumstances 
were wanting. Fint, Mary, far frpm be- 
ing at war with Queen Elisabeth, was os- 
tensibly on th% most friendly terms with 
that aovereign when she took refuge id 
England; secondly, the British ministry 
testiBcd no design to finish Napoleon'e 
confinement by cutting off his head. 

Lord Damley, who had concurred with 
Lord Holland in desiring an inquiry, now 
considered the reports alluded to as totally 
refuted by the candid and able statement 
of Lord Bathurst, and was not of opinion 
that Lord Holland should press the motion 
farther. The Marquis of Buckingham's 
opinion was founded on the broad ground 
of Napoleon's delinquencies towards Eu- 
rope, and Enslaod in particular. He was 
of opinion, that every degree of restraint 
necessary to prevent his escape, should be 
imposed and enforced. The severe and 
close durance to which General Buonaparte 
was subjected, was not, his lordship said, 
dictated by motives of revenge, but ofse* 
curity. It was a piece of political jus- 
tice which we owed to Europe, and the 
defeat of which would never be forgotten 
in this or in any other stale of the civilized 
world. 

The motion of Lord Holland doeanot ap- 
pear to have been seconded, and was nega- 
tived without a division. 

There can be no doubt, that the failure of 
this effort in the British Senate had a deep 
effect on Napoleon's spirits, and may, per- 
haps, have aggravated that tendency to dis- 
ease in the stomsch, which waa suspected 
to have already taken place. Nothing ia 
better known, though perhapa few thmga 
are more difficult to be satisfsctorily ex- 
plained, than the mysterious connexion be- 
twixt j;«lress of mifrd and the action of the 
digestive powers. Violent sickness is pro- 
duced on many persons by extreme and 
sudden affliction, and almoat csery one 
fbcls the stomach more or less affected by 
that which powerfully and painfully occu- 
pies the mind. And here we may add, that 
Lord Holland's kindness and compassion 
for so grc^t a man, under such severe cir- 
cumstances, were shown by a variety of 
delicate attentions on his part and tliat of 
his lady, and that the supplies of books and' 
other articles sent by them through the for- 
eign ofTice, where every facility was afford- 
ed for the conveyance, continued from Wme 
to time to give Napoleon assurance of 
their sympathy. But though ho gratefully 
felt their attentions, his distress of body, 
and perhnpfl of mind, asaaracd a character 
incapable of receiving consolation. 

This unhappy sUte was kept up and pre- 
longed by the extent to whicn Buonaparte 
indulged in determined opposition to the 
various regulations respecting the custody 
of his person ; on which subject, eveir* 
thing which occurred occasioned a struggle 
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^ t th« aatborit/ of Sir Hadtoo Lowe, 

or a new effort to ob,taio the Imperial dit- 
tinetiona which he considered as due to 
bis rank. 

The last point seems to have been car- 
ried to the length of childish extravagance. 
It was necessary, for example, that Dr. 
O'Meara should report to the Gorernor of. 
the island the state of the prisoner's health, 
which began to giro room for serions ap- 

Eehension. Napoleon insisted, that when 
is bulletin was rendered in writing, O'- 
Meara, whom he considered as in his own 
aenrice, should give him the title of Empe- 
ror. It was in vain that the Doctor remon- 
•Crated, pleadiiig that the instructions of 
government, as well as the orders of Lien- 
tenant-General Lowe, prohibited him from 
using this forbiddofti epithet; and it was 
with difficulty that he at last prevailed that 
the word Personage or Patient might be 
•obatituted for the offensive phrase of 
Otntral BuonaparU. Had this ingenious 
device not been resorted to, there could 
liave been no communication jvith the 
government on the subject of Napoleon's 

The physician of Napoled^ had till now 
•fljoyea an easy office. His health was 
naturally sound, and like many persons who 
enjoy the same inestimable advantage, the 
Ex-Emperor doubted of the healing powers 
flf medicines which he never needed to use. 
Abstinence was his chief resource against 
stomach complaints, when these began to 
aasail him, and the bath was frequently re- 
sorted to when the pangs became more 
acate. He also held it expedient to chanoe 
the character of bis way of living, when he 
Ailt affected with illness. If it had been 
sedentary, he rode hard and took violent 
exercise j and if, on the contrary, he had 
been takmg more exercise than usual, he 
was accustomed to lay it aside for pro- 
longed repose. But more recentlv he had 
■ot the wish to mount on horseback, or 
tako exercise at all. 

About the 25th of September, 1818, Na- 
poleon's health seems to have been seri- 
ooely affected. He complained much of 
nausea, his legs swelled, and there were 
other unfavourable symptoms, which induc- 
ed* his physician to tell him that he was of 
a temperament which required much activ- 
ity : that constant exertion of mind and 
body was indispensable ; and that without 
exercise he roust soon lose his health. He 
immediately declared, that while exposed 
to the chaJlenge of sentinels, he never 
would take exercise, however necessary. 
Dr. O'Mcara proposed calling in the assist- 
ance of Dr. Baxter, a medical gentleman of 
eminence on 'Sir Hudson Lowe's staff. 
" He could but say the same as you do," 
gnid Napoleon, " and recommend my riding 
il^road; nevertheless, as long as the pres- 
ent system continues, I will never stir out." 
At another time he expressed the same res- 
<^tion, and his determination to take no 
medicines. Dr. O'Meara replied thst, if 
the disease should not be encountsred by 
remedies in due time, it would terminate 
fktally, Uia teply was remarkable. " 1 



will have at least the etesolnlon that mj 
death will be an eternal dishooonr to the 



English nation, who sent me to this climate 
to die under the hands of * * * V The 
physician again represented, that by neg- 
lecting to take medicine, he would aceele* 
rate his own death. '* That which is writ* 
ten is written," said Napoleon, looking np. 
'' Our days are reckoned." 

This deplorable and desperate coarsn 
seems to have been adopted partly to spltn 
Sir Hudson Lowe, partly in the reckleie 
feelings of desponoency inspired by his sH- 
uatioflk and in some degree, perhaps, waa 
the effect of the disease itselr, which mnei 
necessarily have disinclined him to motion. 
Napoleon might also hope, that, by thva 
threatening to injure his health by forbear- 
ing exercise, he mi^ht extort the Gover- 
nor's acquieacence in some points which 
were disputed betwixt them. When the 
Governor sent to offer him some extanaien 
of his riding ground, and Dr. O'Meara wish- 
ed him to profit by the permission, he re- 
plied, that he should be insulted by the. 
challenge of the sentinels, and that he did 
not choose to submit to the caprice of the 
Governor, who, granting an indolgence onn 
day, might recall it the next. On aoeh 
grounds as' these,^which, after all, amonnt- 
ed just to this, that being a prisoner, and 
one of great importance, he was placed 
under a system ot vigilance, renderea more 
necessary by the constant intrigves carried 
on for his escape, — did he feel himself a* 
liberty to neglect those precautions of ei 
ercise and medicine, which were necessary 
for the preservation of his health. Hit 
conduct on such occasions can scarce be 
termed worthy of his powerful mind ; it 
resembled too much that of the froward 
child, who refuses its food, or its physio, 
because it is contradicted. 

The removal of 1>t. O'Meara from Napo- 
leon's person, which was considered by 
him as a great injury, was the next impor- 
tant incident in the monotony of his life. 
It seems, from oootations given elsewher* 
in this volume, tnat Dr. O'Meara had been 
for somo time a confidant of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, and was recommended by him to 
ministers as a person by whose means be 
could learn what pasaed in the- family of 
Napoleon. But in process of time^ Dr. 
O'Meara, growing perhaps more intimate 
with the prisoner, became unwilling to sup- 
ply the Governor with the information tf 
wnich he h.id been formerly profuse, and a 
quarrel took place betwixt him end Sir 
Hudson Lowe. In describing the scenee 
which passed between him ami the Oover-, 
nor, we have already said that Dr. O'Meara' 
writes with a degree of personal animosity, 
which is unfavourable to his own credit. 
But his departure from St. Helena waa oc- 
casioned by a warmer niark of the intereeC 
which he took in Nspoleon's fortnnea, than 
could be inferred from his merely refusing 

to inform Sir Hudson of what was said at 

Longwood. 
Dr. O'Meara seems not only to have taken 

the part of Napoleon in his eontroversiee 

with the Governor, but also to have r ' ' 
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• deeply to forwavAaff • teeret comtpoiid* 
ence with m Mr. HoIidm, the Ez-Emperor'i 
•gent in London. Thin ippeara to have 
been clenrlj proved by ■ tetter received 
from the egent, relating to larae remittances 
of money to St Helena, by the connivance 
of the phyiician.* Under rach auapicioni 
Dr. O^Meara wte withdrawn by th? Oover- 
Bor*s mandate from attending on the per- 
■on of Napoleon, and tent back to Enijlnnd. 
Napoleon had never obeyed his medical 
inmoetioot, hot he complained aeverely 
wnen he ^ai recalled from his honsehold ; 
eipressing his belief that the depriving him 
of the medical attendant whose prescript 
tions he never followed, was a direct and 
bold step in the plan contrived for murder- 
ing him. It is probable, however, he re- 
Ktted Dr. O'Meara's secret services more 
n those which were professional. 
SirHadaon Lowe again offered the as- 
•iatance of Dr. Baxter, bet this was con- 
atraed at Longwood into an additional of- 
fence.' It was even treated as an offer' big 
with suspicion. The Goverilor tried , it was 
said, to^alm his own private physician up- 
on the Emperor, «^oabtless that he mignt 
hold his life mora effectually in his power. 
On the other hand, the British ministers 
were ansions that everything should be 
done which could prevent compliunts on 
this head. " Yon cannot better fulfil the 
wishes of his Majesty's government, (says 
one of Lord Bathoret's despatches to the 
Governor J than by giving effect to any 
I which you may consider calculated 



lo prevent anv just ground of dissatisfaction 
on the part of General Buonaparte, on ac- 
count of any real or supposea inadequacy 
of medical attendance." 

Dr. Stokoe, surgeon on board the Con- 
queror, was next called in to visit It Long- 
wood. But differences arose betwixt him 
and the Goteraor, and af\er a few visits his 
attendance on Napoleon was discharged. 

After this period, the prisoner express- 
ed his determination, whatever ml^ht oe the 
extremity of his case, not to permit the vis- 
its of an English physician ; and a commis- 
aion was sent to Italy to obtain a medical 
nan of reputation from some of the semina- 
ries in thpt country. At the same time, 
Napoleon signified a desire to have the 
company of a Catholic priest. The propo- 
sitioa for this porpoie came through his 
uncle, Cardinal Fesch, to the Papal govern- 
ment, and readily received the assent of 
the British ministry. 

It Would appear that this mission had 
been thought ny his Holiness, to resemble, 
in some aiegree, those sent into foreign 
and misbelieving countries, for two churtffi- 
men were despatched to St. Helena instead 
of one. 

The senior priest, Father Bonavita, was 
an elderly man, subject to the infirmi- 
ties belonging to his period of life, and 



• Tbs letter alluded to as miotad at full leog ih 
is the auarterly Renew, Vol. XXVIII. p. SQ4, 
to p. 996. It was raeeived after Dr. 0*Meara*e 



I, which must therefore hare been occa- 
oaly bj the suspieloa of what was afie#- 



broken by a residence of twenty-six vean 
in Mexico. Hia speech had b^en affected 
by a paralytic stroke. His recommendation 
to the office which he now undertook, was 
his having been Father Cftnfcssor to Napo- 
leon's mother. His companion was a young 
Abb^ called Vignali. Both were pious, 
good men, well qualified, doubtless, to give 
Napoleon the comfort which (heir church 
holds out to those who receive its tenets, 
but not so much so M reclaim waoderera, 
or confirm those who might doubt the doc* 
trines of the church. 

Argument or controversy, hffwever, were 
not necessary. Napoleon had declared his 
resolution to die in the faith of his fathers. 
He was neither an infidel, he said, nor a 
philosopher. If we doubt whether a person 
who had conducted himself towards the 
Pope in the way which history records of 
Napoleon, who had at one time been ex- 
communicated, (if, indeed, the ban was vet 
removed,) could have been sincere in iiis 
general professions of Catholicism^ we must 
at least acquit the Exile of the cha^^ of 
deliberate atheism. On various occasions, 
he expressed, with deep feelings of devo- 
tion, his conviction of the existence of 
the Deity, the great truth upon which the 
whole system of religion rests } and this at a 
time whon the detestable doctrines of athe- 
ism and materialism were generally current 
in France. Immediately after his eleva- 
tion to the dignity of First Consul, he med- 
itated the restoration of religion; and tlius» 
in a mixture of feeling aiij of policy, cx- 

Eressed himself upon the suhject to iThi- 
andcau, then a counsellor of stale. Hav- 
ing combated for a long time the system of 
modern philosophers upon different kinds 
of worship, upon deism, natural religion, 
and so forth, he proceeded. " Last Sunday 
eveninff, in the general silence of nature, T 
was walking in wese grounds, (of Malmai- 
<on.| The sound of the church-bell of 
Ruel fell upon my ear, and renewed all the 
impressions of my vouth. I was profoundly 
affected, such is tne power of early liabit 
and associations } and I cousidered, if such 
was the case with me, what must not, bo 
the effect of such recollections upon the 
more simple and credulous ^u^^ ^ ^^ 
your philosophers answer that. The people 
must have a religion." He went on to 
state the terms on which he would nego- 
tiate with the Pope, and added, " They wiU 
say I am papist-^I am no such, thing. I 
was a Mahomedan in Egypt— I will he a 
Catholic here, for the goo'd of the peophs. 
I do not believe in forms of religion, but in 
the existence of a God !'* He extended his 
hands towards Heavcu->" Who is it that 
has created all above and around us !"• 
This sublime passage proves that Napoleon 
(unfortunate in having proceeded no farthar 
towards the Christian shrine) had at leaaa 
crossed the threshold of the temple, and 
believed in and worshipped the Great Fa- 
ther of the Universe. 

The missionarit^s were received at St. 
Helena with civility, and the rites of i 
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mre oqcmiqimIIj peiformed at Loogwood. 
Both th« clergymen w«r« quiet, aaobtrn- 
fiT« chanotera, confining themaeives to 
their religioai daties, and abowing neither 
the abilitiea nor the active and iatrigning 
.i^it which Proteatanta are apt to impute 
ti* the Catholic prieathood. 

The aame Teaael which arrived at St. 
Helena on the 18th September, in 1819, 
with theaephyiiciana for the mind, broogbt 
with them Dr. Antommwchi, 



, (that ia, amiatant to a prolenor 
ef anatomy,) to die hoapital of St. Marie 
Nenve at Florence, attached to the Uoiver- 
aity of Piea, who waa deaicned to eupply 
the place aboat the prisoner^ peraon, occn* 
pM by Dr. O'Meara, and after him previa- 
lonally by Dr. Stokoe. He continued to 
held the office till Napoleoo'e death, and 
hie Account of hia Laat Momenta, a work 
te two volnmea, though leta intereating, 
nd ehowing far Iom acuteneei than that of 
Lae Caaea, or of O'Meara, it yet useful and 
iBtertaitttn^, aa relating to the laat daya of 
ae extraordinary a peraon. Dr. Anlonunar- 
«hi eeema to have been acoepuble to Napo- 
leon, and the rather that he waa a native of 
Coraica. He brought alao newa from bia 
kmily. The Priaceaa Paulioe Borgheae 
had oflfored to come to attend him. " Let 
her remain where ahe ia," aatd Napoleon ; 
*' I would not have her witneaa the degrad- 
iag aUte which I am reduced to, and the 
ftaanlta to which I am aubjected." 

It ia needleaa to rcauaM the aubjeet of 
tbeee alleged laaulta. They oonaiated in 
the precautiona which Sir Hudaon Lowe 
deemed himaelf oUiged to take for the 
•eeurity of hia priaoner $ particttlariT m 
wqnirittg that a Britiah ofBoer aboala be 
fegolarly made aaaured of bia being at 
L«Migwood, and that an officer, not under 
the rank of captain^ ahould attend him on 
the eseuraiona whieh he propoaed to make 
through the ialand. On theae anbjecta, Na- 



pcVeon had made hia mind up to a 
of paaaive rcatatance ; and had, aa we have 
aeon, already expreaaed himaelf determined 
le take no exerciae, however inHiapenaable 
te hia health, unleaa the regulationa of hia 
confinement were entirelv diapenaed with 
er modified aeconUog to hit own pleaaore. 
Thia waa an argument md miMtrieonUam, 
which moat have ^ven the Governor great 
diatroMi and oneaaineaa, ainoe, if the health 
of the priaoner ahould fail, even though it 
waa through hia own wilfulneaa, Sir Had- 
eon could not expect that hia conduct would 
oacape cenaure. At the aame time, if he 
yieMed to this apeciea of eompulaory argu* 
ment, it might be carried to an extent aUo- 
gether inconaiatent with the aafe cuatody 
of the captive. ,Hia vigilance waa alao 
aharpeaed by eonotant reporta of plota for 
the liberation of Napoleon^ and tne auma 
of money which he and hie family had at 
their command, rendered it dangerooa to 
trutt to the natural aecurities of the ialand. 
It ia remarkable, too, that, ia demanding, 
aa a matter of right, freedom IVom the re- 
atrictiona of whicn he (Complained, Napole- 
cooceaaiona on hia 
or ethefwiae, 



on n#tver propoaed any cone 
part, by offer of hia parole 



which might tend te giTe m uddiHeaal 
moral amurance, in place of tnoae limita* 
tiona which he deaired to have removed. 
Yet, to accommodate himaelf in aome da* 

Cie to hia priaoner'a obalinagr. Sir Hudaos 
we waa cAntent that the Britiah offioer 
whoae dutv it waa to report on the pre»> 
ence of Napoleon at Longwoed, ahould 
onlv be required to aatiaf^r himaelf of it by 
aucn indirect opportnnitiea aa hia walking 
in the garden, or appearing at the window, 
permitted him to enjoy, and on anch occa« 
aiona he waa enjoined to keep hia own per- 
son concealed. In thia way there were 
daya which paaaed without any regular re* 
port on thia moat important point, for which 
Sir Hodaon Lowe would have been bighle 
reaponaible if an eacape bad been effeclM. 
We beg to refer to Dr. Antoaunaacht'e 
work for inatancea of the peculiar and 
groaaly indelicate opportnnitiea, whieh, «e 
compound between the neceeaity of tiie 
caae and the obatinaey of Napoleoe, hia at- 
tendanta took to make hia peraon viaiUe 
when he waa not aware of it 

Schemea for Napoleon'a eacape were not 
wanting. A Colonel Latapie, diatinguiah- 
ed aa a partixan officer, waa aaid to be at 
the heaa of an attempt to carry him off 
from St. Helena, which waa to be nndertak- 
en by a band of deaperadoea from America. 
But Napoleon aaid, he knew toe well the 
character of auch adventnien te hope le 
profit bj them. Government had other in* 
formation of attempta to be aaade frem 
America, but none of them aeem to have 
proceei>*ed to any aeriona length. ^ 

It waa different with the undeitakiag of 
i, a amug^r of an unoomniMly 
character, and whoee If fo had beea 
a tiaane of deeperate riaka. He had made 
a memorable eacape from Newgale, and bed 
allerwarda piloted Lord Nelaon'a veaael to 
the attack of Copenhagen, when the ordi- 
aaiy maater of the fleet, and pilota.deeliaed 
the taak. Johnatone waa alao aaid to have 
aaeditated a bold attempt le carry off Boo- 



naparte on a. former occaaionj. 
treated himaelf on the water lor the pur- 
poae of viaiting Flnahing.* And new he 
certainly engaged in a plot to deliver Na- 
poleon from St. Helena, of a ytry aingelar 
kind. A anbmarine veaael. that ia, a ahip 
capable of being eunk under water for a 
certain time, and of behag miaed again U 
pleaaura, by diaengaging certain weighta, 
waa to be the meana of effecting thia entaa* 
It waa thought that, by ainking the 



• Boeh at leaacwaa the leport. The attaapt 
waa to have bean awda by MmmUnw and hia daapa 
rata aMoelatat la a boat, wbieh thay atra to raw 
aorow iha ScheUt, towatda FhttUag, Joat when 
Napoleon wai proceediof thither. They wan to 
board the Imperial berga. throw every one eaw 
Napoleon Into the aea, and, renMvvhig bim to tliei^ 
own Itfht raw-boat, wera to pan ooi aad deliver 
bim op lo the Hriftieh aquadroa, then eraiaiog off 
tba lebnd. It ia added, thai Napoleoa look Iha 
alarm ftom eeelog a boat rowing verjr ewiflJy k»> 
ward* him, and. orderlna hi* ciew to poO harder 
or give way, aa it la called, the emoggler, inateafi 
ofronning athwart the barge, f^Haatimi andtka 
opportonity wae loot. We do noi know that there 
ia aay good aalhorily tat ihaalaay. 
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fmttl dnriiiff the daytHiiey die iai|^t escape 
Ibe notice or the Bntiib crnisen. andbeinff 
raised at night, might approccli tne guarded 
rock without diacoverj. The veMel was 
actnallj begun in one of the building-yards 
upoo the Thames ; bot the peculiarity oC 
her construction having occasioned saspi- 
eion, she was seised by the British govern- 



These, snd others which we could name, 
were very perilous and wild attempts, yet 
ealculated to keep vigilance alive ; for in 
every esse in which great natural difficuU 
ties have been surmounted by such enter- 
prises, it has been because these difficul- 
ties have been too much relied upon. Bot 
while such precarious means of escape 
were presented from time to time, the 
ebanoe upon which Napoleon secretly re- 
lied for release from his present situation, 
was vanishing from his eyes. 

His case was mentioned in the House of 
Commons, but incidentally onlv, on the 
lith July 1819. The subject was introduced 
into a debate on finance, when Mr. C. H. 
HatehinsoB pointed out the yearly eipense 
of detaining Napoleon at St. Helena, which 
be stated io amount to half-a-million ster- 
ling, as a useless expenditure of public 
money. In this statement he received no 
oountenanee from any one except Mr. Jo- 
■eph Hume. It was answered bv the Chan* 
eellor of the Exchequer ; and the expense 
was deelsxiBd not to exceed a fifth part of 
the sura weged. The leading members of 
Opposition seemed to take no interest in 
tM question : and it was believed at St. 
fleleni, that Napoleon's disappointment in 
the hopes which he had entertained of their 
•tiong and overpowering interposition in 
his Mhalf, fiist led to his mental depres- 
don and total abandonment of hope. 

The complexion of the times, indeed, 
had become such as to strengthen every 
reason which existed for detainii»9 him in 
eaptivity. The state of England, owing to 
the discontent and sufierings of the manu- 
facturing districts, and more especially that 
of Italy, oonvolsed by the short-lived revo- 
lutions of Naples and Savoy, rendered the 
safe custody of Napoleon a matter of more 
deep import than it had been at any time 
since his fall. What the effect of his name 
might have produced in that moment of 

K serai commotfon cannot be estimated, 
t the consequences of his escape must 
have been most formidable. 

The British ministry, aware of the power 
of such a spirit to work among the troub- 
led elements,, anxiously enjoined addition- 
al vijDlance to the Governor of St. Helena. 

*' The overthrow of the Neapolitan gov- 
ernment, the revolutionarv spirit which 
more or less prevails over alf Italy, and the 
dpubtAil sUte of France itself, must excite 
bis sttention, and clearly show that a crisis 
is fast approaching, if not already arrived, 
when his escape would beproductive of im- 
portant consequences. That his partisans 
are active cannot be doubted i and if he be 
over willing to hasard the attempt, be will 
never allow such an opportunity to escape. 
Ton will, therelbre, exert all your atten- 



tion in- watchin|p his proceedings, and eall 
upon the Admiral to use his utmost vicil* 
ance, as npon the navy so much must luti* 
mately depend."* 

The alarm was natural, but there was no 
real cause for apprehension. Politijs and 
war were never more to know the powef* 
ful influence of Napoleon Buonaparte. Hir 
lost hopes sggravatinff the progress of the 
cruel disesse, which bad its source in tfao 
stomach, it now affected the whole frame, 
and undormined the strensth of the consti- 
tution. Death wu now finally to tenua- 
ate the fretnil and degrading discuMioos, 
by which he inflicted, and (torn which ho 
received, so much pain, and to open the 
gates of a prison, for which Hope herself 
could scarce present another key. Tfao 
symptoms of oisoi^anisation in the digeo- 
tive powers becajpe more and more appo> 
rent, and his reluctance to take any med- 
icine, as if from instinctive persuasion 
that the power of physic was in vain, con* 
tinned as obstinate as ever. On one of the 
many disputes which he maiutained on this 
subject, be answered Antommarchi's reo» 
sonmg thus:—" Doctor, no physicking. 
We ere, ss I already told you, a machine 
made to live. We are organised for that 
purpose, and such is our nature. Do not 
counteract the living principle. Let it 
alone—leave it the liberty of defending it- 
self—it will do better than your druga. Our 
body is a watch, that is intended to go for a 
^von time. The watch-maker cannot open 
It j and must, on handling it, grope his way 
blindfolded and at random. For once thatr 
be assists and relievea it by dint of tor- 
menting it with his crooked instruments, 
he injures it ten times, and at laat destroys 
it" This wss on the 14th of October Iffim. 

As the Ex-Emperor's health jrew weak- 
er, it cannot be thought extraordinary that 
hia mind became more and more depress- 
ed. In lack of other moans of amusinff 
himself, he had been somewhat interesutd 
in the construction of a pond and fountaiB 
in the garden of Lon^ood, which was 
stocked with small fishes. A mixture of 
copperas in the loastick employed in ce- 
menting the basin, had afiected the water. 
The creatures, which had been in a good 
measure the object of Napoleon's attent'on, 
began to sicken and to die. * He wv dee*ily 
afiected by the circumstance, and, in lan- 
guage strongly resembling the beautiful ve»> 
ses of Moore, expressed his sense of the fa- 
tality which seemed to attach itself to him. 
" Everything I love— every thing that be- 
longs to me/* he exclaimed, " is immedi* 
atenr struck. Heaven and mankind uniie 
to afflict nie."t At other times he lament- 
ed his decay of energy. The bod, be said, 
wss now a place of luxury which he would 
not exchange for all the thrones in the uni- 
verse. The eyes which formerly were so 
vigilant, could now acarcely be opened. 



• Desnacch to Sir Bodaon Lowe, 30th Ssptsas 
ber 1890. 
t ** Twai sver ihuM-fVon ebiblhood** hour 
Vw SMO my fondest hopM daeay } 
I noTsr lovsd a tree or flower, 
Bat was lbs first to Ode away ** 
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He reeollected that he sted to dictate to 
foar or five ■ecretariea at once. ** Bat 
theo," he aaid " I waa Napoleon— now lam 
vo longer anything — my strength, my fac- 
vltiea, fonake me^I no longer live, I only 
eiiat." Often he remained silent for maoT 
hoars, soffering as may he supposed, much 
pain, and immersed inprofcnind melancholy. 
Abont the S2d January 1821, Napoleon 
appeared to resume some ener^, and to 
make aome attempt to conquer his disease 
by eiercise. He mounted his horse, and 
galloped for the last time, five or six miles 
aronnd the limits of llongwood, but nature 
was oTercome by the effort. He complain- 
ed that his strength wss sinking under him 



be GoTcmor had already transmitted 
to Britain accounts of Napoleon's decay 
of health, without haTtng It, however, in his 
vomer to ascertain bow far it was real, or 
DOW far the appearances were assumed. 
The patient would neither receive the visit 
of any English surgeon or physician, nor 
woald he anthorise the communication of 
Dr. Antommarchi with Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The Governor waa obliged to state accounts 
of the prisoner's declining health as reports, 
the reality of which he had no means of as- 
certaining. The generous feelings of the 
Great Personage at the Head of the British 
Government were natnrally deeply interest- 
ed in the fate of the prisoner, and prompt- 
ed him, by every means in his power, and 
especially by expressions of his own sym- 
pathy, to eitend snch hope and comfort to 
napoleon as he could be supposed to re- 
ceive, under the necessity of nis continued 
eaptivitv. The following ts Lord Bathnrst's 
despatch to Sir Hudson Lowe on this in- 
teresting subject, dated 16th February 182] : 
" I am aware now difficult it is to make 
•nv communication to the General which 
will not be liable to misrepresentation ; and 
yet, if he be really ill, be may derive some 
consolation by knowing, that the repeated 
acooonU which have of late been trans- 
mitted of hisdeclintnirheslth have not been 
feeeived with indifference. Ton will, 
therefore, communicate to General Buona- 
parte the great interest which his Majesty 
hss taken in the recent accounts of his in- 
disposition, and the anxiety which his Ma- 
jeaty feels to afford him eveir relief of 
which his situation admits. You will as- 
■are General Buonaparte that there is no 
alleviation which can be derived from addi- 
tional medical assisUnce, nor any arrange- 
ment consistent with the safe custody of 
his person at St. Helena, (and his Majesty 
cannot now hold out any expectation of his 
removal,) which his Majesty is not most 
ready and desirous to afford. You wUl not 
only repeat the offer which has already been 
more than once made, of such further medi- 
eal asaistanoe as the island of St. Helena 
affords, but yoa will give him the option of 
proeorinff the attendance of any of the med- 
leal gentlemen who are at the Cape, where 
there is one, at leaat, of considerable emi- 
nence in his profession : and in case of any 
wish being expressed by the General to re- 
ret ve iacb aasistaocei yoa will 
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yourself anthorixed to make a eommnalee- 
lion to the Cape, and take snch other meai- 
ures ss may be necessary to secure the im- 
mediate attendance of the person whom the 
General may name.*' 

Napoleoa had not the satisfaction tS 
know the intereat which his Majesty took 
in his illness, which would probablv have 
afforded him some gleam or consolation. 
The tenor of the letter might, perhaps, have 
induced him to think, that his own system 
of pertinacious contest with the authoritiee 
under whose ^rharge he was placed, had 
been so far injodicioos, aa to lead to doabte 
of the reality of the diaorder under which 
he was dying ; and had therefore been one 
great cauae of intercepting the sympathy^ 
and perhapa the relief, which must others 
wise have extended itself to a situation so 
well deserving of commiseratioit. 

Towards the end of Febmary the diseeae 
assnmed a character still more formidable, 
and Dr. Antommarchi became desireas of^ 
obtaining a consultation ^iUi some of the 
English medical men. The Emperor's 
aversion to their sssistance had been in- 
creased by a well-meant offer of the Gover- 
nor, announcing that a physician of emi- 
nence had arrived at the island, whom he 
therefore placed at General Buonaparte's 
devotion.* Thta proposal, like every other 
advance on the part of Sir H'ldson Lowe, 
had been received as a meditated injury ; 
" He wants to deceive Europe by fklae bul- 
letins," said Napoleon J "I will not aee 
any one who Is in oommunieation with him."! 
To refbse seeing every physician but hitf 
own, waa certainly an option which oaghl 
to have been left in Napoleon's choice, and 
it waa so left accordingly. But in thus ob- 
stinately declining to aee an impartial medi- 
cal man, whose report must have been con- 
cluaive remcting his state of health, Napo- . 
Icon certainly strengthened the belief mat 
hia case was not so desperate aa it proved 
to be. 

At length the Ex-Emperor consented that 
Dr. Antommarchi shoold consult with Dr. 
Amott. surgeon of the 20lh Regiment Bat 
the united opinion of the medical gentle- 
men could not overcome the aversion of 
Napoleon to medicine, or shake the belief 
which he repoaed in the gloomy doctrinee 
of fatalism. 'IQood senptum scriptam," 
he replied in the language of a Moalem, 
" All that is to hsppen m written down. 
Our hour is marked, and it ia not in oor 
power to claim a moment longer of life thaa 
Fate has predestined for us." 

Dr. Antommarchi finally prevailed in -ob- 
taining admittance for Dr. Amott into the 
apartment and preaence of the patient, who 
complained chiefly of hia stomach, of the 
disposition to vomit, and deficiency of the 
digeative powera. He aew him for the first 
time on 1st April 1821, and continued hie 
visito reealarly. Nipoleon expresaed hie 
opinion that hia liver waa affected. Dr. Ar- 
nott'a 9bservatiOas led him to think, that 
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tteogh til* acliba of the Uv«r night be im- 
perfoct, the aeat of the disease was to be 
looked for elsewhere. And here it is to be 
rtmarked, Chat Napoleoo when Dr. Anfom- 
•marchi expressed doubts on the state of his 
•iommch had repeUed them with sharpness, 
Uiough his own private belief was, that he 
wa* affiicted with the disease of his father. 
Thoe, with a capricioas inconsistency, oat- 
UuX enough to a sick*bed, he commuaicat- 
eid to some of bis retinue his^sense of what 
dijjeaee afflicted him, though, afraid perhaps 
•f some course of medicine ^ing proposed, 
b^did not desire that his sargcon should 
know his suspioions.* From the IdUi to the 
Sdth of April; Napoleon was engaged from 
time to tune in making his testamentary be- 
queats, of which we mall l\a?e occaaion to 
make some mention hereaifter, as ilJustn- 
tive of bis peculiar character and senti- 
XMBts. On the day last mentioned, be wss 
greatlv eihausted by the fatigue of writing, 
aad allowed eymptoms of over-excitatioo. 
Among these may be safely iocladed, a plan 
wbicb he spoke of for reconciling sU reli- 
giona dissensions in France, which he said 
be had designed to carry into effect. 

As the atrength of the patient gradually 
■oak, the symptoms of bis disease became 
less equivocal, notil, on the 27th April, the 
«iMottoa of a darkfcoloored fluid gave fkr- 



taer insight into the nature of the malady. 
Pr. Antommarchi persevered in attributing 
It to climate, whicn was flattering the wish 
of the patient, who deaired to lay his death 
■pon his confinement at St. Helena ; while 
Vr, A^nott expressed his belief that the die. 
eeae Vas the same which cot ofi* bis father 
m the pure air of Mootpellier. Dr. Antora 
4Parchi. as usually bappena to the reporter 
of a debate, silenced lus antagonist in the 
•igttment, although Dr. ArnoU had by this 
time obtained the patient's own authority 
for the assertion. Upon the 28Ui of April 
Napoleon gave instniclions to Antommar- 
chi^ that after hia death his body should be 
opened, but that no £ngUih medical man 
■hoold touch him, vnless in the case of ae- 
■isCnnce being abaoliitely necesaary, i« 
which caae he ffave Antommarchi leave to 
oall in that of Dr. ArnoU. Uo directed 
that his heart should be conveyed to Parma, 
to Maria Louisa ; and requested auxioualy 
that his stomach should be particularly ex- 
amined, and the report transmitted to hie 
eon. " The vomitinga," he oaid, ** which 
Biicceed one another without interruption, 
lead me to suppoae that the stomach m. of 
all my organs, the most diseased ; and I am 
inclined to believe that it is attacked with 
the aame disorder which kiUed my father, 
—I mean a scirrbus in the pylorus.'' On 
the 2d May, the patient returned to the 
same interesting subject, reminding Antom- 
marchi of his anxiety that the stomach 
•hould be carefully examined. " The pby- 
eicians of Mootpellier had announced that 
thescinrhus lotbe pylorus would be beredi- 
taiy in jny family. Their Mport is, I be- 
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lieve, in the bends of Loaia. Ankfor it, and 
compare it with your own obeervationa, 
that I may save my son from the suffbnngs I 
now experience.'' * 

Doriiur the 3d May, it was seen that the 
life of Napoleon was drawing evidently to 
a close : ^d his followers, and particular- 
ly his physician, became desirous to call ia 
more medical assistance ;— that of Dr. 
Shortt, physician to the forces, and of Dk 
Mitchell, surgeon of the flag-ship, was re. 
ferred to. Dr. Shortt, however, thought it 
proper to aasert the dignity belonging to bai 
profession, and refused to give an opinion 
on a case of so much importance in itseU^ 
and attended with so much obscurity, no. 
less he were permitted to see and 'exaouao 
the patient. The officeca of Napoleon's 
household excused themselves, by prolese. 
tng that the Eameror's strict commanda 
had been laid on them, that no English pky* 
sician. Dr. ArnoU exoepted, should approach 
bis dying bed. Thev aaid, that even when 
he was speechless they would be unable to 
brook his eye, should be turn it upon them 
in reproof for their disobedience. 

About two o'clock of the same dajr, thv 
priest Vignali administered the saerameH 
of extreme unction. Some dava beihio^ 
Napoleon had e:q>lained lo bim the mannor 
in which he desired his body should be laid • 
oat in state, in an apartment lighted by 
torches, or what Catholica call tin Ckam>» 
bri ardtnU, " I am neither," he said, ia 
the same phrase which we ha;ve formerlv. 
quoted, ''a philosopher nor a physician. 1 
believe in God, and am of the religion of 
my father. It is not everybody who can bo 
an atheist. I was bom a Catholic, and will 
fulfil all the duties of the Catholic Church, 
and receive the aasistuce whith it admin- 
isters." He then turned to Dr. Antommar- 
chi, whom he seems to have suspected of 
heterodoxy, which the Doctor, bowever, 
disowned. '' How can you carry it so farl" ho 
said. " Can you not believe in God, whoeo 
existence everything proclaims, and ia 
whom the greatest mmos have believed f" 

As if to mack a closing point of resem* 
blaoce betwixt Cromwell and Napoleon, a 
dreadful tempest arose on the 4th May, 
which preceded the dav that was u> c1<mo 
the mortal existence or this extraordinary, 
man. A willow, which had been the £x* 
ile's favourite, and under which he had of- 
ten enjoyed the fresh breeae, was torn up 
bv the hurricane } and aliuost all the treeo 
about Longwood shared the same fate. 

The fith of May came amid wind and 
rain. Napoleon's passing spirit was delirin 
ously engaged in a strife mors terrible than 
that of the elements around. The words 
** UU d^armit** the last which escaped bis 
lips, intimalbd that his tbouffhts were watch* 
ing the current of a beany fight. About 
eleven minotes before six in the evening. 
Napoleon, sAer a struggle which indicated 
the orimn*! strength of bis coastitotiont 
breathea bis last. 

The oflicera of Napoleon's *hoosehold 
wero disposed to have the body aiiatomiio4> 
ia secret. But Sir Hudson Lowe had too 
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d^pp a MMe of the reiponatbilttj under 
which he and his coaotiy stood, to permit 
tbn to take place. He declared, that oven 
if he were reduced to make use of force, 
he Would inaure the preaence of £iiglisb 
pbyaicians at the dliaection. 

General Bertrand and Mootholon. with 
Marehand, the falet-de-chambre of tae de- 
CMeed, were preaeut at the operation, which 
w«a also witneaaed by Sir Thooiaa Reade, 
and aome British staiF-oflieera. Drs. Thoai> 
■a Shortt, Archibald AraoU, Cbarlea Mitch- 
ell, Matthew Linngstoae, and Francia Bur- 
ton, all of them medical men, were also 
present. The cause of death was auffi- 
clentlj erident. A large ulcer occupied 
almost the whole of the atomacb. It waa 
only the strong adhesion of tbe diseased 
parts of that orsan to the concare aurfaee 
of Che lobe of the lircr, which, being over 
the ulcer, had prolonged the iMtienrs life 
by ore renting the escape of the contents 
or tlie stomach into the cavity of the abdo- 
men. All tbe ether parte of tbe viscera 
were found in a toloraMir healthy state. The 
report waa signed by the British medical 
peMlemen preaeot Dr. Antoromarchi was 
about to add his atteatation, when, accord- 
ing to information which we consider as 
correct, General Bertrand interdicted his 
doing so, because the report waa drawn up 
aa relating to tbe body of Oetural Biu%^ 
fmrU, Dr. Antommarchi'a own account 
does not. we lielieve, greatly differ from 
that of tne British professional persona, 
thottffh be has drawn conclusions from it 
whien are apparently ineonaistent with the 
pntient'a own conviction, and Uie ghastly 
•vidence of the anatomical operation. He 
continued to inaist that hia late patron bad 
not died of the cancer which we have de- 
neribed, or, in medical language, of acir- 
rlna of the pvloma, but of a dbromc-^ naliro- 
htftMlu, a diaeaae be ateted to be endem- 
ic in the island of St. Helena; although 
we do not obaerve 'it aaaerted or proved 
that the hoapiul of the island, at any time, 
prodsced a single case like that of the do- 
oeaaed eaptivo. 

The gentlemen of Nuioieon's suite were 
desirous that hia heart ahould be preaerved 
apd given to their cuatody. But Sir Hud- 
mm Cowe did not feel himaelf at liberty to 
pemit this upon hia own authority. He 
■gned, however, that tbe heart ahould be 
paeed in a ailver vase, filled with spirits, 
and interred along with the body } ao that, 
an eaae hia inatructions from home ahoora 
oo permit, it might be afterwards diainbum- 
•d and aent to Europe. 

The place of interment became the nexi- 



snbject of discuseion. On this anhnet 
poleoo had been ineonaistent Itieti 
mentary disposition espressed a wish that 
his remains should be deposited on tfcv 
banks of tbe Seine ; a reqoeat which h* 
could not for an iuatant suppose would br 
complied with, and which appeara to ham 
been made solely for the sake of prodaciar 
effect. Tbe reflection of an instant would 
have been auffioient to call to recollection, 
that he would not, while in power, have ai> 
lowed Louis XVIIL a grave in the land of 
his fathcra ; nor iid be permit the remaiav 
of tbe Doc D'Eoghien any other interment 
than that assigned to tbe poorest outcaaly 
who ia huddled to earth on the apot en 
which be dies. But neither did the agitat- 
ed state of the public mind, now gonernL 
through Italy, recommend the measure. 

A grave for the Emperor of France, with- 
in tbe limiU of the rocky island to which 
hia last yeara were limited, waa tbe alterna* 
ttve that remained; andaenaible thsAthia 
waa likely to be the cane, he bad himaelf 
indicated the apot where he wiahed to lie. 
It waa a aroall secluded raeess, called 
Slane's, or Hainea' Valley, where a foun- 
tain aroae. at which his Cbineae domeatic» 
used to fill the silver pitehera which the/ 
carried to Longwood for Napoleon'a uae. 
Tbe spot had more of verdure and ahade 
than any in the neighbourhood ; and tho il- 
lustrious Exile waa oAen accoatomed lo re- 
poee under the beautiful weeping wiUowe 
which overhung tbe apring. The body, ^- 
ter lying in atale in hia amall bed-room, our* 
ing which time it was visited by every per* 
son of condition in the island^ was on th« 
8th May carried to the place of interment. 
Tbe pail which covered tbe coffin waa th» 
military cloak which Napoleon had worn 
at the battle of Maraago. Tbe members 
of hia late bonaehold attended as monrnera, 
and were followed by the Governor, the Ad- 
miral, and all the civil and military aothori- 
tiea of the island. All the troops were un- 
der arms upon the solemn occasion. An 
the road did not permit a near approach of 
the hearse to the place of aepolture, a par- 
ty of Britiah grenadien had the honour to 
bear tbe coffin to the grave. Theprayera 
were recited by tbe priest Abb^ Vignsli. 
Minute giins were fired from the Admiral'e 
ahip. The coffin waa then let down into 
the grave, under a disohaige of three aoc- 
eeeaave volleya of artillery, fifteen pieoee 
of cannon firing fifteen guna each. A large 
atone waa then lowered down on the grave, 
and coverad the moderate apace now aofli- 
cient for tbe man for whom Europe wna 
o little. 
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AfiRirKi» at the conchialon of thia momen- 
Inae narrative, the reader may be dispoaed 
•o panae a moment to rafiect on the cbarac- 
ter of that wonderful person, on whom 
»red so many favoura iiT the 
through tbe middie of hia 



career, to overwhelm ita eloae with each 
deep and unwonted afllictiona. 

The external appearance of Napoleoa 
waa not impoaing at the fint glance, hie 
stature being only five feet six incheo Eaf- 
liab. His penon, thtn in yovlhy and womm- 
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what eoipalent in age. wu rather delicate 
than robnat im otttwud appearance, but cMt 
in the moold moat capable of enduring pri- 
vation and fatisae. He rod^ uaffrae efully, 
and without - the command of hia horse 
which diatingniihea a perfect cavalier ; so 
that he showed to disadvantage when rid- 
ing heaide such a horseman as Murat. 
Bat he was fearleaa, aat firm in hia seat, 
rode with rapidity, and was capable of en- 
daring the ezerciae for a longer time than 
moat men. We have already mentioned 
hia indifference to the ^aalitv of his food, 
and his power of enduring abstinence. A 
morsel of food, and a flask of wine hang at 
his saddle-bow, ased, in his earlier cam- 
pfigns, to sapport him for days. In his lat- 
ter wars, he used a carriage more frequent- 
ly ; not, as has been surmised, from any par- 
ticular illness, but from feeling in a frame 
ad constantly in exercises the premature 
effects of age. 

The countenance of Napoleon is familiar 
to almost every one from description, and 
the portraits which are found eveiywhore. 
The dark-brown hair bore little marks of 
the attentions of the toilette. The shape 
of the coantenance approached more than 
ia osual in the human race to a aqnare. 
His eyes were gray, and full of expression, 
the pupils rather laree, and the eyebrows 
not very strongly maiked. The brow and 
upper part of the coantenance was rather 
of a stern character. His nose and mouth 
were beautifully formed. The upper lip 
was very short. The teeth were inaifferent, 
but were little shown in speaking.* His 
smile poaaesaed uncommon sweetness, and 
is stated to have been irresistible. The 
complexion was a clear olive, otherwise in 
general colourless. The prevailing charac- 
ter of his countenance was grave, even to 
melancholy, but without any sisos of se- 
verity or violence. A(\er death, Uie placid- 
ity and dignity of expression which continu- 
ed to occupy the features, rendered them 
eminently beautiful, and the admiration of 
all who looked on him. 

Such was Napoleon's exterior. His per- 
sonal and private character was decidedly 
amiable, excepting in one particular. His 
temper, when he received, or thought he 
feceived, provocation, especially if of a 
personal character, was warm and vindic- 
tive. He was, however, placable in the 
eaae even of his enemies, providing that 
they submitted to his mercy ; but he had 
not that species of senerosity which re- 
spects the sincerity of a manly and fair op- 
ponent. On the other hand, no one was a 
more liberal re warder of the attachment of 
his friends. Ho was an excellent husband, 
a kind relation, and, unless when state pol- 
icy intervened, a meet affectionate brother. 
General Gourgaud, whose communications 
were not in every case to Napoleon's ad- 
vantage, states him to ha.ve been the best of 
masters, labooring to assist all his domes- 
tics wherever it lay in his power, giving 
them the highest credit for such talents as 
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they actually possessed, and impating, in 
some instances, good qualities to sucn as 
had thf m not. 

There was gentleness, and even sensibil- 
ity, in bis character. He was affected 
when he rode />ver the fields of battle, 
which bis ambition had strewed with the 
dead and the dying, and seemed not only 
desirous to relieve the victims, issuing for 
that purpose directibns which too often 
were not, and could not, be obeyed, bat 
8ob)ect to the influence of that more acute 
and imaginative apeciea of sympathy which 
ia termed sensibility He mentions a cir- 
cuntstance which indicates a deep sense of 
feeling. As he passed over a field of battle 
in Italy, he aaw a houseless dog lying on th« . 
body of his slain master. The creature 
came towards them, thon returned to the 
dead body, moaned over it pitifully, and 
seemed to ask their assistance. " Whether 
it were the feeling of the moment,*' coi^ 
tinned Napoleon, " the scene, the hour, or 
the circumstance itself, I was never se. 
deeply affected by anything which I have 
seen upon a field of battle. That man. I 
thought, haa perhaps had a house, frienoa, 
comrades, ano here he lies deserted by ev- 
ery one but his dog. How mysterious are - 
the impressions to which we are aubjeet K 
I Was in the habit, without emotion, of or-'> 
dering battles which must decide the fate 
of a campaign, and could look withadrt 
eye on the execution of manmuvres whicn 
must be attended with much loss, and here 
I wss moved— nay, painfully affected— 4>y 
the cries and the grief of a dog. It is cer- 
tain that at that moment I would have been 
more acceevible to a suppliant enemy, and 
oould better understand the conduct of. 
Achilles in restoring the body of Hector to 
the tears of Priam."* The anecdote at once 
shows that Napoleon possessed a heart 
amenable to human feelings, and that they 
were usnally in total aabjection to the atern ' 
precepts of military stoicism. It waa hia 
common and expreaaive phrase, that the 
heart of a politician ahould be in hia head, 
but hia feelings sometimes surprised htm- 
in a gentler mood. 

A calculator by nature and by habit, Na- 
poleon waa fond of order, and a friend to 
that moral conduct in which order is beat 
exemplified. The libels of the day have 
made some scandalous averments to the 
contrary, but without adeouate foundation.- 
Napoleon respected himself too much, and 
anaerstood the value of public opinion toe 
well, to have plunged into general or vague 
debauchery. 

Conaidering his natural disposition, then, 
it may be assumed that if Napoleon had 
continued in the vale of private life, and no 
strong tempution of passion or revenge 
crossed his path, he must have been gener- 
ally regarded as one whose friendship waa 
every way deairable, and whoae enmity it 
waa not aafe to incur. 

But the opportunity afforded by the times, 
and the elasticity of hia own great takmli 
both military and political, raised him with 
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oiirxampled celerity to a iphere of great 
power, and at least equal temptation. Ere 
wc consider the use which he made of hit 
avrrendt^ncy, let ut briefly review the cans- 
e« bv which it was accompllflhed. 

The consequencea of the Rerolation, 
however fatal to private families, were the 
neana of filling the campa of the nation 
with armies of a description which Earope 
had never seen before, and, it is to be hop- 
ed, will never witness again. There was 
neither safety, honour, nor almost subsist- 
ence, in any other profession, and accord- 
ingly it became the refuge of the best and 
bravest of the youlh of France, until the 
army ceased to consist, as in most nations, 
<»f the miserable and disorderly class of the 
community, but was levied in the body and 
bosom of the sUte, and composed of the 
flower of France, whether as resarded 
health, moral qualities, or elevation ofmind. 
With aueh men the generals of the republic 
achieved many and great victories, but 
without being able to ensure corresponding 
advantages. This may have been in a great 
measure occasioned by the dependence in 
which the generals were held d^ the vari- 
ous administrators of the republic at home 
—a dependence aeeoonted for by the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the ^vern- 
uent at Paris for the means of paving and 
Bupporting their armies. From the time 
that Napoleon passed the Alps, he inverted 
this state of military dependence, and made 
the newty conquered countries not only 
maintain the army by means of contribu- 
tions and confiscations, but even contribute 
to support the French Government. Thus 
war, which had hitherto been a burthen to 
the republic, became in his hands a source 
^public revenue ; whilst the youthful Gen- 
eral, contributing to the income of the state, 
on which his predecessors had been depen- 
dent, waa enabled to assert the indepen- 
dence at which he apeedily aimed, and cor- 
respond with the Directory upon a footing 
approachinff to equality. His talents as a 
eoidier, and situation as a victorious gener- 
al, soon raised him from equality to pre- 
eminence. 

These talentt applied not leas to the 
general arrangements of the campaign, than 
to the dispositions for actual oattle. In 
each of these great departments of war, Na- 
poleon was not merely a pupil of the moat 
approved masters of the art,— he waa an 
improver, an innovator, and an inventor. 

In atnttegie, he applied upon a gigantic 
•cale, those principles which Frederick of 
Praasia had acted upon, and gained a capita] 
or a kingdom, when Frederick would nave 
won a town or a province. His aystem was, 
of course, that of assembling tHe greatest 

Ewsible force of his own upon the vulncra- 
e point of the enemy's position, paralyi- 
iog, perhaps, two parts of their army, whilst 
be cut the third to pieces, and then follow- 
ing up his position by destroying the remain- 
der in detail. For this purpose, he tauffht 
generals to divide their armies upon tne 
march, with a view to celerity or move- 
ment, and facility of supply, and to unite 
tlmm at the moment of conteat, where an 



attack would be most feebly reelsted, be- 
cause least expected. For this, also, be 
first threw aside all species of bamge whieh 
could possibly be dispensed with — supplied 
the want of magaxinea by the contributiona 
exacted from the country, pr collected from 
individuals by a regular system of maraud-* 
ing— discontinued the use of tents, and 
trusted to bivouacking with his soldier*, 
where hamlets could not be found, and 
there was no time to erect huts. His sys- 
tem was ruinous in point of lives, for eves 
the military hospitals were ol\en dispenaed 
with. But although Moresu termed Napo- 
leon a conqueror at the rate nf ten thousand 
men a-day, yet the sacrifice for a length 
of time uniformly attained the object for 
which it was designed. The enemy who 
bad remained in their extensive canton<^ 
roenta, distracted by the reports of various, 
columns moving in different directions, 
were surprised and defeated by the unitea 
force of the French, which bad formed a 
junction where and when it was least ex* 
pected. It was not till they had learned 
the art of withdrawing from his attack so 
soon as made, that the allies learned to de* 
feat the efforts of his move.nble columns. 

Napoleon was not less original as a tac« 
tician than as a strategist. His mancsuvree 
on the field of battle had the promptness 
and decision of the thunderbolt. In th^ 
actual shock of conflict, as i»the prepara- 
tions which he had made for bringing it on, 
his object was to nmuse the enemy upon 
many points, while he oppressed one by an 
unexpected force of namoers. The break-' 
ing tnrottgh the line, the turning of a flank, 
which had been his object from the com- 
mencement of the fight, lay uaually diaguit- 
ed under a great number of previous demon- 
strations, and waa not attempted until both 
the moral and physical force of the enemy - 
was impaired by the length of the combat. * 
It was at this period that he brought up bis 
Guards, who, impatient of inactivitv, had 
been held in reaoineas for houra, and now, 
springing forward like wolf-dogs from the 
leash, had the glorious task, in which they 
rarely failed, of deciding the long-sustained 
contest. It mav be added, as characteriatie 
of his tactics, that he preferred employing 
the order of the column to that of the fine, 
perhaps on account of the faith which he 
might rest in the extreme valour of the 
French officers by whom the column waa. 
headed. 

The interest which Napoleon preserved 
in the French soldier's aflection by a fre- 
quent distribution of prixes and distinctions, 
as well as by his -familiar notice of tbeir 
peraons, and attending to their wanla, ioin- 
ed to his possession of absolute and inde- 
pendent comnland, rendered it no difBcelC 
matter for him to secure their support in 
the revolution of the eighteenth Bmmaire, 
and in placing him at the head of aflkiie. 
Most part of the nation were heartily tired 
by thii time of the continually unsettled 
state of the government, and the variooe 
changes which it had experienced fVom the 
visionary speculations of the Girondists, the 
brutal and bloody ferocitjr of the Jacobins 
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tlM ■Drfid Mid viiaeeided ▼wsaliUtr«Bd in- 
l«eUitv of IIm Dtmctory ) and the nation in 
gMMMM dMired a aettled form of govera- 
■MAt, which, if leaa free, ahould be mure 
■lahle in doration, and better calculated to 
mmn to iadividaala the protection of prop- 
erty and of peiaenal freedom, than Uioae 
wUeh had Allowed the dowafall of the 
■•■■rchy. A ancceaaful general of a char- 
•oter moie timid, or conaeience more ten- 
der than thel of Napoleon, might have at- 
lempted the reatoration of the Bourboaa. 
Bot Napoleon foraaaw the difficoltiea which 
woold'Ocoar by an attempt to leooocile the 
reeall of toe emigranta to the aaaurance of 
the national lalea, and aptly concluded that 
Ihe partiea which tore France to pieoea, 
weeid be moat readily amalgamated togeth- 
er ondet the anthoriiy of one who waa in a 
gieat meaaure a atranger to them all. 

Arrived at the poaaesaioo of aupreme 
power, a height that dazalea and confounda 
ae maqy, Napoleon aeemed only to occupT 
the atation for which he waa born, to which 
hia peculiar powera adapted him, and hia 
brilliant career of aaecoM gave bim, under 
aU circaoutancea, an irreaialible claim. He 
' cmitinaed, therefore, with a calm mind and 
enlightened wiidom, to cooaider the meana 
of rendering hia power atable, of deatroring 
Ihe rapaUican impalse, and eitablitbioff 
a voMrchy, of which he destined himself 
to be the monarch. To moat men the at- 
tempt to revive, in favour of a military ad- 
venturer, a form of government, which bad 
been reieeted by what aeemed the voice of 
the nation with univenal acclaim, would 
have aeemed an act of deaperation. The 
partisana of the Republic were able statea- 
meo» and men of aoperior talent, accuatom- 
ed alao to role the fierce democracy, and 
oiganise Ihoae intrigues, which haa over-< 
thrown crown and altar. It waa hardly to 
•be aopposed that aoch men would, were it 
hut for ahame'a aake, have seen their ten 
years' labour at once swept awav by the 
aword of a young though successful ceneral. 

But Napoleon knew himself ana them, 
and felt the confidence that tboae who bad 
been aaaoeiatea in the power acquired by 
former revolutions, must be now content to 
sink into the instruments of his advance- 
ment, and the aubordinate agents of his au- 
thority, contented with such a share of spoil 
aa that with which the lion rewards the 
jackall. 

To the kingdom at large, upon every new 
■tride towarda power, he ahowcd the certifi- 
cate ofauperior eflicacy, guaranteed by the 
moat aignal aoccesa ; ano he asaumed the 
empire of France under the proud title Dt- 
ttr digmmimo. Neither did his actions up 
to this point encourage any one to ch^lenge 
the defecta or flaws of hts title. In prac- 
tice, hia government was brilliant abroad, 
and, with few exceptions, liberal and mod- 
erate at home. The abominable murder of 
the Duke d'Enghien showed the vindictive 
apirit of a savage. Hot in general the pub- 
ko aotiona of Napoleon, at the commence- 
laenl of his career, were highly laudable. 
The battle o£ Marengo, with its cooaequen- 
eea, the aelteniog of c>vil diaeord, the re- 



eoBciliatioo with the Cboreh of Rome, te 
recall of the fn%t bod^ of the emtgraiitiy 
the revivification of National JurispraaeBee^ 
were all evenU calculated to flatter the ioa- 
agination, and even gain the aflectiooa of 
the aation. 

But with a dexterity peculiar to hiaMelf, 
Napoleon proceeded, while aboliahing the 
Republic, to preaa into his service tnoeft 
very democratical principlea which had giv> 
en rise to the Revolution, and encouraged 
the attempt to found a commonwealth. Hia 
sagacity bad not (ailed to obaerve, that th« 
popular objectiona to the ancient govern- 
ment were founded less upon any objection 
to the Royal authority in itaelf, than to a 
dislike, amountinjs to deteatation, of the 
privilegea which it allotted to the noUea 
and to the clergy, who held, from birth and 
office, the right to fill the superior ranks ia 
every profession, and barred the competi- . 
tion or all others, however superior in mer- 
it When, therefore, Napoleon conatract- 
ed hia new form of monarchical govern- 
ment, he wiaely considered that he waa noi 
like hereditary mooarcha, tied down to any 
particular nilca, arising out of ancient 
uaago^bttt being himaelf creator of the pow* 
er which he wielded, he wu at liberty to 
model it according to hia own pleaaure. 
He had been raised alao ao eaauy to the 
throne, by the general acknowledgment of 
his merits, that he did not need the aaaist- 
ance of a party of hia own i consequently, 
being nnlimited by previous eogagementa, 
and by the necessity of gratifying old parti- 
aaos or acquiring new ones, his choice waa 
in a very unusual decree free and unlim- 
ited. 

Having, therefore, attained the anmmit of 
human power, be proceeded advisedly and 
deliberately, to lay the foundation of hie 
throne on tbit democratic principle which 
had opened hia own career and which wae 
the throwing open to merit, though without 
further title, the road to success ia every 
department of the state. Thia waa the aecret 
key of Napoleon's policv, and he waa ao 
well aided in the use of it. by acute per- 
ception of character, as well aa b^ sood n^ 
ture and good feeling, (both of whico, in hia 
cooler momenta, be poasessed;) thst he. 
never, through all his vicissitudes, lost aa 
opportunity of conciliating and pleasing the 
multitude by evincing a well-timed atten- 
tion to distinguish and reward talent To 
this hia diaconrse perpetually alluded ; and 
for this he claims, and is entitled to, the 
highest praise. We have little heaiutioa 
in naming the opening a full career to tal- 
ent of every kind, aa the key-atone of hi» 
reputation, the main foundation of hia pow- 
er. Unhappily, his love of merit, and die- 
position to reward it, were not founded ea* 
clusively upon a patriotic attention to the 
public welfare, <ar leaa on a purely benevo- 
lent desire to reward what waa praiaewoe- 
thy, but upon a principle of selnsh policy^ 
to which must be aacnbed a great part of 
Napoleon'a aucceas, no amall portion of hia 
misfortanea, and almoat all hia pqlitical 
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tiea giv«ii of the Emperor br hit brother 
Luciea^ in a BBoraent, probably, of tpleen, 
but which hai been nevertheleM confirmed 
by almost all the persona habitaallv conver- 
sant with Napoleon, at whom we bare had 
an ooportanity of making inqoiriea. ** His 
conouet/* raid his brother. *' is enti^ly reg- 
olated bV his policy, and his policy is alto* 
gether founded upon egotism." No man, 
{Mrhaps, ever possessed (under the restric- 
tions to be presently mentioned,) so intense 
a proportion of that selfish principle which 
is so common to humanity. It was planted 
by nature in his heart, and nourished by 
toe half monsstie, half military education, 
which so early separated him fVom social 
ties— It was enconraoed by the conscious- 
ness of possessing talents which rendered 
him no mate for the ordinary men among 
whom his lot seemed cast, and became a 
confirmed habit by the desolate condition 
in which he stood at his first outset in life, 
without friend, protector, or patron. TIm 
praise, the promotion he received, were 
giren to his genius, not to his person ; ^nd 
he who was. conscious of haying forced hia 
own way, had little to bind him to gratitude 
or kindness to those who made room for 
him. because they durst not oppose him. 
His ambition was a modification of selfish* 
ness, sublime, indeed, in its effects and 
conse<nienees, but vet, when strictly ana- 
lyzed, leaving little out egotism in the cru- 
cible. 

Our readers are not, however, to suppose, 
that the selfishness of Napoleon was or that 
ordinary and odious character, which makes 
men miseriy, oppressive, and frandulent in 
private lifis; or which, under milder fea- 
tures, limits their exertions to soch enter- 
prises as may contribute to their own in- 
dividual profit, and dose the heart against 
feelings OT patriotism, or of social benevo- 
lence. Napoleon's egotism and love of 
self was of a fkr nobler and more elevated 
kind, though founded on similar motives, 
just as the wings of the eagle, who soars 
into the rejpons of the sun, move on the 
same principle with those which cannot 
bear the dunghill fowl over the pales of the 
poultry-yard. 

To explain our meaning, we may add, 
that Napoleon loved France, for France 
was his own. He studied to confbr benefits 
upon her, for the profit redounded to her 
Kmperor, whether she received amended 
inaUtutiona, or enlatiged territories. He 
re|>re8onted, ss he boasted . himself the peo- 
ple as well as the sovereign ; he engross- 
ed in his own person her immunities, her 
Sreatness, her glory, and was bound to con- 
net himself so ss to exalt at the same time 
the Emperor and the empire. Still, howev- 
er, the Sovereign and oie sUte might be. 
and at len^ actually were separated, ^pa 
the egotistical character of Buonaparte 
eoold after that separation find amusement 
and interest in the petty scale of Elba, to 
which hia exertions were then limited.* 
Like the magic tent, in the Arabian Talea, 
hia fkculUee could expand tfaemaelvea to 
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effdoae half a world, with all its cares and 
destinies, or could diminish so aa to accom- 
modate itself to the concerns of a petty 
rock in the Mediterranean, and his own 
conveniences when he should retreat to ita 
precincts. We believe, that whilst France ae- 
knowledced Napoleon aa Emperor, he would 
cheerfully have laid doi^n his I ife^r her ben- 
efit, but we greatly doubt, if by merely rais- 
ing his finser, he could have made her h«>- 
py under the Boorbona, whether (unless the 
merit of the action had redounded to hia 
own personal fiune,) that finser would have 
been raised up. In a word, his feelings of 
self-lntorest were the central point of a 
circle, the circumforenee of which may be 
extended or contracted at pleasure, but the 
centre remains fixed and unchanged. 

It is needless to inquire how far this so- 
licitous, and we must add enlightened at- 
tention to his own interest facilitated Buo- 
naparte'a ascent to the supreme power. 



e daily witness individuals, possessed of 
a veiT-moderate proportion of parts, who, 
by intently spplying themselves to the pros- 
ecntion of some iMrtieular object, without 
being drawn aside by the calls of pleasure, 
the seductions of inaolence, or other inter- 
ruptions, succeed ultimately in attaining the 
object of their wishes. When, therefore, 
we conceive the powerful mind of Napole- 
on, animated by an nnbovnded vivacity of 
imaginatioa, and an nneonouerable tenacity 
of purpose, moving forward, without devia- 
tion or repose, to ne accomplishment of its 
purpose, which was nothing less than to ac- 
quire the dominion of the whole world, we 
cannot be anrprised at the immense height 
to which he raised himself. 

But the egotism which governed his ac- 
tiona. snbiect always to the exercise of hia 
ezeellent sense and eoltivation of hia inter* 
eat in the poblie opinion, if it in a great 
measure fhvoered the sooeess of his varioae^ 
enlorprisee, did him in the end much more 
evil than good, as it instigated his moat 
desperate enterprises, and waa the sonree 
of his most inexcusable actions. 

Moderate politiciana will agree, that after 
the Imperial system waa substitntad fbr the 
Repablican, the Chief Maffistrate ought to 
have aasnnied and exerted a considerable 
strength of authority, in order to ma*nlain 
that re-eatablishoient of civil order, that 
protection of the existing state of thinm, 
which was necessary to terminate the wiM 
and changeful recurrence of perpetual rev- 
olutions. Had Napoloon stopped here, his 
conduct would have been nnblameahle. 
and unblamed, unless by the more devoesd 
followers of the House of Bourbon, against 
whom Providence appeared to most men c« 
have closed the gate of reatoratien. Bnt 
his principles of egotism would not be sac* 
iafied until he had totally deatroyed every 
vestige of those flee institutions, which had 
been acquired by all the perils, the blood, 
the lean of the Revolution, and rednoed 
France, save for the infinesce of public 
opinion, to the condition of Conataatineple 
or of Algiers. It waa a merit to raise up 
the throne, it waa naiaral that he who did 
so ahoold himself oecupy it, alhce't» «sd* 
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Ug it to Um Booibon*. b« moft hava be- 
trajed thoto at whoM baods he accepted 
power ; but to plunder the nation of their 
pririlegea aa free-born men, waa the act of 
• parricide. The nation ioat under hie anc- 
ceaaiTo encroachmenta, what liberty the 
ancient ffovemment had left them, and all 
thoae rignta which had been ac<inired b^ 
the Revolution. Political franchiaea, indi- 
Tidnal intereata, thepropert^ of municipal- 
itiea, the profreaa oTeducaMon, of acience, 
•f mind and aentiment, all waa naurped by 
(he goYemment. All France waa one im- 
menae army, under the abaolute authority 
of a militaiy coounander aubject to no con- 
trol nor reaponaibility. In that nation, ao 
lately antatad by the niohtly aaaemUy of 
thouaaada of political <uuha, no daaa of 
citiiena under any auppoaable circumatan- 
oea, had the right of uaitinsin the exprea- 
won of their opiniona. Neither in the 
naanera nor in the lawa, did there remain 
any popular meana of reaiating the errora 
or abnaea of the adminiatratioo. France 
reaembled the political carcaae of Coo- 
etantinople, without the inanbordination of 
the Pachaa. the underhand reaiatance of the 
Ulema, and the frequent and clamorona nm- 
tiniea of the Jaaiaariea.* 

Whilat Napoleon deatroyed anoceaairely 
every barrier of |>ublic liberty, while he 
built new atate priaona, and eatabliahed a 
high police, which filled France with apiea 
and jailors, whilat he took the cham or the 
preaa ao eicloaiTely into hia own hand, hia 
policy at once, and hia egotiara, led him to 
undertake theae immenae public woriw, of 
greater or leaa utility or ornament, aa the 
chance might be, but aure U> be aet down 
aa monumenta of the Emperor'a aplendour. 
The name oiTen him by the working claaa- 
ea, of the Ueneral Undertaker, waa by no 
meana illbeatowed, but in what an incalcu- 
laUy greater degree do aoch worka aoe- 
ceed, when raiaed by the akill and iaduatry 
of thoae who propoae to improTo their cap- 
ital by the adventure, than when double the 
ezpenae is employed at the arbitrary will of 
a deapotic aoTercian ! Yet it had been 
well ir bridgea, roaoa, harbouray and public 
worka, had been the only compenaation 
which Napoleon offered to the people of 
France for the lihertiea he took from them. 
But he poured ov.to them, and ahared with 



m. to drown all painful and degrading 
recolleetiona, the fatal and intoiicating 
draught of military glory and univeraal dom* 
iaation. 

To ItJ the whole univerae proatrate at 
the foot of France, while Prance, the Na- 
tion of Campa, heraelf had no higher title 
than to be first of her own Emperor's 
aUvea, waa the gigantic project at which 
be laboured with auch tenacioua aasiduity. 
It waa the Siayphian sione which he rolled 
•o high op the hill, that at length he waa 
craahed under its precipiute recoil. The 
main branches of that gigantic enterpria e, 
wera aneh as had been underuken while 
hiaaptrit of ambition waa at iu h<)i^t, and 
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no one dared, even in bla cooneile. to ia> 
terfere with ^ the reaolutiona whicli he 
adopted. 

At thia time Napoleon'a eonataot waA, 
uninterrupted aucceaa under the moot daa*'' 
admntageoua circnmatancea, together with 
hia impued belief in hia Deatiny, all oea- 
apired, with the extravagant aenae of hk 
own importance, aeemed to have impnuacd 
him with an idea that he waa not '' in the 
roll of common men/' and induced htm ta 
venture on the moat 'deaperata entefpriaee, 
aa if animated leaa by the reaalt of i 
than by an internal aaaurance of an. 
After great miacirriagea, he ia aaid i 
timea to have ahown a correapdnding de- 
preaaion, and thence teaigned four timea 
the charge of hia army when he found bis 
aituation embarraasin^, aa if no longer feel- 
ing that confidence m hia own mind, or 
conceiving that he waa deserted for the 
moment by hia guardian geniua. There 
were aimilar alterationa, too, according to 
General Gour^ud's accouo^ in hia con- 
versation. At timea, he would speak like a 
deity, at otbBra) in the atyle of a veiy ordi- 
narr peraon. 

To the egotiam of Napoleon, we may al- 
so trace the genera] train of deception 
which marked hia public pOlic]r, and whan 
speaking upon aubiecta in which hia own 
character waa implicated hia private cob- 
veraation. 

In hia public capacity, he had so coa^ 
pleteW proetituted the liberty of the presa, 
that France could know notning whatever 
but through Napoleon'a own bnlletina. 
The battle of Trafalgar waa not hinted at 
till aeveral montha after, aad than it waa 
totally miarepreaented, and so deep aad 
dark was the mantle which covered the 
eventa in -which the people were moat in- 
terested, that, on the y^rj evening when 
the battle of Montroartra waa fought, tbo 
Monitenr, the chief organ of public intelli- 
gence, waa occupied in a commentary on 
notograpkU, and a criticiam on a drama on 
the aubjeet of the chaate Suaannah. Tho 
hiding the truth ia only one atep to the In- 
vention of falsehood, and, aa a periodical 
publisher of news, Napoleon became ao 
eminent for both, that, to " lie like a bulle- 
tin,'' became aa adopted expreaaion, not 
likely to loae gronnd soon in the Frunch 
language, and the more disgraceful to Na- 
poleon, that he ia well known to have writ- 
ten theae official documenta in moat inatan- 
cea himself. 

Even this deceptive system, this plan of 
alternately keeping the nation in ignorance, 
or abuaing them by falsehood, intimated a 
aenae of respect for pnblic opinion. Men 
love darkness, becauae their deeda are evil. 
Napoleon dared not have aobmitted to the 
public the fair state of his nBrfidiooa and 
treacherooa attacka upon Spain, than which 
a more groaa breach of general good faith 
and existing treatiea could acarcehave been 
conceived. Nor would he have choaen to 
plead at the public bar, the policy of his 
continental aystem, adopted in total igao« 
ranee of the maxims of political economy, 
and the conaequencea of which were fint 
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geMnl dittraM, ud then to •!!- 
eoong» vnivsntl ro«»tonee againat the 
Francb yoke throogh the whole continent 
of Earope. Nor ia it more likely that, 
co«ld the pabltc have had the power of 
fhnninf a preTioaa judgment apon the prob- 
tble erent of the Roaaian eampaisn, the 
raah enterpriae woald ever have had an ex- 
ielenee. In ailencing the Toice of the wiae 
and goody the able and patriotic, and com- 
mnmeating only with anch coanaellora aa 
were the echoea of hia own iaclinationa, 
Napoleon, like Lear, 

« Chid hia phjiieian, 

And hogg'd the fbol dbeaae.'' 

Thia waa the rather the caae, aa Namile- 
on'a knowledge of the politica, intereaU, 
and character of foreign coarta waa, excepts 
ing in the caae of Itafy, exoeedin^y imper- 
fect. The peace of Amiena mi^t have 
remained nnintermpted, and the eaaential 
Bood nnderaUnding betwixt France and 
Sweden need never have been broken, if 
Napoleon could, or would, hare nnderatood 
the Iree conatittition of England, which per- 
mita every man to 'print or pnbliah what he 
may chooae ; or if he conld have been con- 
vinced that the inatitntiona of Sweden did 
not permit their government to place their 
lleeU and armiea at the diapoaal of a foreign 
power, or to aink the ancient kingdom of 
the Gotha into a aecondaiy and^aaaal gov- 



Self-love. eo aenaitive aa that of Napole- 
on, ahaonedeapecially the toachof ridicvle. 
The gibea of the Engliah p^pera ; the car- 
icatorea of the London print-ahopa, were 



the petty aiingi which inatigaled, in a ^at 
meaaoie, the breach o^T the peace of Amiena. 
The langhter-loeing Frencnmen were inter- 
ilicted the nae of aaiire, which, all licenaed 
during the timea of the republic, had, even 
under the monarchy, been only poniahed 
with a abort and eaay confinement in the 
Baatile. During the time of the cooaulate, 
Napoleon waa informed that a comic opera 
aometh;og on the plan of the Engliah farce 
of High Lift BOow Stain, had been com- 
poaed by Moaaiaur Duoaty and brought 
forward on the atage, ana that, in thia and^ 
cioua performance, three valeta mimicked 
the mannen. and even the dreaa of the three 
Conanla, and eapecially hia own. He or- 
dered that the actora ahould be expoaod 
at the Greve, in the dreaaea they had dared 
to aaaume, which ahould be there atripped 
from their backa by the executioner : and 
he commanded that the anthor ahould be 
aent to St. Domingo, and placed, aa a per- 
oon under requiaition, at the diapoaal or the 
commander-in-chief. The aentence waa 
not executed, for the offence had not exiat- 
ed.* But the mmonr ahowa Napoleon'a 
ideaa of the libertv of the atage, and inti- 
outea what would have been the fate 
of the aothor of the Biggar'* Optrm, 
had he written for the French Opera Co- 
miqne. 

But no light, which reaaon or information 
c«u)d attppQr, waa able to guide the inteu- 
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aity of a aelfiah ambitioa, whieh made Nur 
poleon Jeaire that the who2e adminiatimtion 
of the whole world ahould not only remote- 
ly, but even directly and immediately, de- 
pend on hia own pleaaure. When he dia- 
tributed kingdoma to hia brotbera. it waa 
under the expreaa underataMling tnat they 
were to follow in everything the eourae of 
politica which he ahould dictate $ and after 
all, he aeemed only to create dependent 
atatea for the purpooe of reauming them, 
hia brother Ijonia, for refua- 



He dethroned I 

1, which 

in'the name of France, he' impoaed on Hol- 
land; and he had thoughta of removing 
Joaeph (\rom Spain, when he aaw of what a 
fair and goo(Uy realm he had pronounced 
him king. In bin wildneaa and inaatiable 
extravagance of adminiateringin peraon the 
government of every realm which he con- 
Quered, he brought hia powerfhl mind to 
Uie level of diat of the apoiljBd child, who 
will not be aatiified without holding In ita 
own hand whatever haa caught hia eye. 
The ayatem, grounded ou ambition ao inor- 
dinate, carried with it in iti exceaa the 
prineiplea of ita own min. The mnner who 
will never atop for repoae meat at laat 
fall down with fatiffue. Had Napoleon 
aueoeeded both in Spain and Ruaaia, he 
would not have reatedf until he had found 
elaewhere the diaaatera of Baylen and of 
Moacow. 

The eonaequenoe of the u^juatifiable ag- 
greaaiona of the French Emperor waa an un- 
limited extent of daughter, fire, and human 
miaery all ariaing fVom the ambition of one 
man, who never giving the leaat aiffu of hav- 
ing repented the unbounded miaefaief, a 



ed, on the contrary, to iuatUy and take prid 
in the ravage which he nad oocaaioned. Thia 
ambition, equally inaatiable and incurable, 
juatified Europe in aecuring hia peraon, aa 
if it had been that of a lunatic, whoae mia- 

5 Bided rage waa not directed Mainat an in- 
ividual, but againat the civiuxed world, 
which, well nijA overcome by him, and ea- 
caping with dimoalty, had a natural right to 
be guaranteed againat repetition of the 2Van- 
tie exploite of a being who aeemed guided 
by more than human paaaion. and capable 
of employing in execution or hia purpoae 
more than human atrength. 

The aame egotiam. tho aame apirit of 
aclf-deoeption, whicn mxrked Napoleon 
during hia long and awful career of aucceaa. 
followed him into adversity. He framed 
apoloffiea for the uae of hia little company 
of foliowera, aa he had formerly mantlfac- 
tured bulletina fbr the Great Nation. Those 
to whom these excuaea were addreaaed, 
Laa Caaea and the other gentlemen of Na* 

Koleon'a auite, being too much devoted to 
im, and too generoua to diapnte aAer hia 
fall doctrinea which it would have been 
danf^rooa to controvert during his power, 
received whatever he aaid aa truths deliv, 
ered by a prophet, and set down doubllea* 
to the seer's iaspiration what could by no 
effort be reconciled to truth. The Iiorrid 
evila which afflicted Europe during the 
yeara of hia aucceaa, were represented to 
othera, and perhapa to bla own mind, u 
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conMqiMnees which the Emperor neither 
wished nor contemplated, but which were 
noceasarily and unuterably attached to the 
execution or the great plana which the Man 
of Deatiny had been called upon earth to 
perform, reaembfing in ao far the lurid and 
fear-inspi ring train poraningthe rapid coorae 
of a brilliant comet, which the lawa of the 
univene hare projected through the path- 
leai firmament. 

Some ^Crimea he committed of a different 
eharacter, which aeem to have aprung, not 
like the general OTila of war, from the ese- 
cutton of great and calcalated plana of a 
political or military kind, hot maat have 
had their aonrce in a temper iiatarally paa- 
eionate and vindictive. The Duke d'^En- 
gfaien'a marder waa at the head of thia list, 
a gratuitoua act of treacherv and craelty, 
which being endenihble, lea Napoleon to 
be believed capable of other crimes of a 
aecrct and bloody character^— of the mur- 
der of Pichegm and of Wright«'-of the spir- 
iting away Mr. Windham, who waa never 
afterwards heard of. and of other actiona of 
aimiUr atrocity . We paose before charg- 
ing him with any of thoae which lave not 
been distinctly proved. For, while it is 
certain that he had a love of jjeraonal ven- 
geance, proper, it is aaid, to his country, it 
n equally certain, that, vehement by tem- 
perament, he was lenient and calm by poli- 
cy, aild that, if he had indulged the former 
disposition, the aeouncy with which he 
miglxt have done ao, tojgether with the ready 
agency of hie fatal police, would have made 
' his rags reaemble mat of one of the Roman 
emperors. He waa made aenaible, too late, 
of the general odinm drawn upon him by 
the murder of the Duke d'Enghien, and 
does not aeem to have been disposed to in- 
cur farther riska of popular hatred in proa- 
ecution of hia peraonal reaentment. The 
recorda of hia police, however, and the per- 
aecationa eiperienced by thoae whom Na- 
poleon conaidered aa hia personal enemiea. 
•how that, by atarta at least, nature resumed 
her bent, and he, upon whom there waa no 
reafraint, aave hia teapect for public opin- 
ion, gave way to the temptation of avenging 
hia private iniuriea. He remarked it aa a 
weakness in the character of hia favourite 
C»aar, that he suffered hia enemiea to re- 
< niain in poaaeasion of the power to injure 
him, and the reporter of the observation 
could not help acknowledging in hia heart, 
when he looked on the person before him, 
that he waa unlikely to fall into auch an 
error. 

When Napoleon laid aside reserve, and 
■poke what were probably his true senti- 
ments, he endeavoured to justify those acts 
of hia Bovernment which tranagressed the 
rules of justice and morality, by political 
necessity, and reaaons of state, or. in other 
worJs. by the preaaure of his own interest. 
Thia, however, was a plea, the full benefit 
of which he reserved to vindicate his own 
actions, never permitting it to be used by 
anv other sovereign. He considered him- 
aelf privileged in transgressing the law of 
^ natioiM. when his interests required it, but 
pleadea aa warmly upon the validity of pub- 



lic law, vhen alleg^ it had been Infringed 
by other states, aa if ne himself had in all 
instances respected its doctrines aa invio* 
lable. 

But although Napoleon sometimea refer- 
red to state necessity aa the ultimate aource 
of actions otherwise unjustifiable, he mote 
frequently endeavoured to disguise his er- 
rors by denial, or excuse them by apologies 
which had no existence. Hie habits of 
concealing truth, and inventing falaehood, 
had become ao strong, that his very laat 
will and testament beara the srossest marka 
of hia deceptive aystem. He avers, thai 
the Duke d'Enghien waa convicted by his 
own confession of having maintained sixty 
aaaaasina in France for the parpoae of mur- 
dering Napoleon. The examination of the 
Duke bears an expreea denial of thia chaife, 
inatead of a confession ; nor waa there Um 
slightest attempt made to contradict him 
by other teatimony. He bequeathed, in 
like manner, a legacy to a villain who had 
attempted the assaaai nation of the Duke of 
Wellington 3 the asaaaain, according to hia 
•tranj^ argument, having as good a right to 
kill his rival and victor, as (he English had 
to detain him priaoner at St Helena. Thia 
clause in the laat will of a dying man, is 
not atriking from its atrocity merely, but aa 
from the inaccuracy of the moral reaaoning. 
Napoleon haa drawn a parallel betwixt two 



eaaea, which most be tberefbre both ri|riit 
or both wrong. If both were wrong, why 
reward the mffian with a legac^r T Dot ir 



both were right, why eomplam of the 
British government fbr detaining him at St. 
Helena? 

B«t, indeed, the whole character of Na- 
poleon's autobiography marka his desire to 
divide mankind i^to two classes,— hia 
friends and hip enemies; — the former fif 
whom are to be praised and vindicated ; 
the latter to be vilified, censured, and con- 
demned, without any relation to truth, joe- 
tice, or conaiatencv. To take a groaa ex- 
ample, he atontly affirmed, that the treaaoree 
which were removed from Paris in April 
1814, and carried to Orleans, were seized 
and divided by the ministora of the allied 

K wen,— Talleyrand, Metternich, Harden- 
rg, and Caatlereagh ; and that the monej 
thua seised included the marriage-portion 
of the Empress Maria Louisa.* Had thia 
story been true, it would have presented 
Napoleon with a very aimple roeana of 
avenging himaelf upon Lora Castlereagb, 
by pjttiog the Britiah public in poaaeaaion 
of the secret. 

It is no less remarkable, that Napoleon, 
though himself a addier and a dietinguiah- 
ed one, can never allow one line of candid 
praiae to the aoldien and generals by whom 
ne waa aucceaaively employed. In men- 
tioning his victories, he frequently bestows 
praise upon the valour and conduct of the 
vanquished. This waa an additional and 

•Soe Dr. O'Meara** Voice from St. Bolen^, 
who sonma himiielf to havv b»ea startled at tho 



enormity of the fiction. What make* it yst raoro 
extravagant is, that 19apol«on*i will dlfpoMt of « 

Crt of that very trsasnrs, ai if ii wa« still ia Uo 
D(b of Maria Louisa, 
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delicato mode yf praising himself 
and bit owa troopc, br whom their enemies 
ware overthrown. But ho neTor allows 
■Bj merit to thoee by whom he was defeat- 
ed in turn. He professes never to have 
■een the Prussian troops behave well, save 
iU Jena, or tlio Russians but at Austerlitz. 
These armies of the same nations, which 
he both saw and felt in the campaigns of 
1812 and 1813, and before whom he made 
Buch disastrous retreats as that of Moscow 
and Leipsic, were, according to his ezpres- 
■ions, mere canaille 

In the same manner, when he details an 
action in which be triumphed, he is sure to 
boett, like the old Grecian, verr justly per- 
hape, that in this Fortune had no snare ; 
while his defeats are entirelv and eiclusive- 
]y attributed to the rage or the elements, 
the combination of some most extraordina- 
ij and unexpected circumstances, the fail- 
ure of some of his Lieutenants 01* Mares- 
cbals ; or finally, the obstinacy of the gen- 
eral opposed, who by mere dint of stupidity 
blundered into success through circumstan- 
ces which should have insured his ruin. 

From one end of Napoleon's works to 
the oth<'r. he has scsrcely allowed himself 
to be guilty of a single fault or a single fol- 
It, excepting of that kind, wbtch, arising 
from an over confidence and senerosity , men 
■ecretly claim as merits, while they affect 
to give them up as matters of censure. If 
we credit his own word, we must believe 
him to hsve been a faultless and impeccable 
being, or else one that told his own story 
with a total disregard to truth and candour, 
where his own reputation wu concerned. 

Perhara it was a consequence of the 
■ame inoifference to troth, which induced 
Napoleon to receive into his favour those 
French officers who broke their parole by 
•scape from England. This, he allesed, 
he aid by way of retaliation, the British 
government having, as he pretended, follow- 
ed a similar line orconduct. The defence 
is false, in point of fact, but if it were true, 
forms no apology for a sovereisn and a gen- 
eral countenancing a breach of honour in a 
gentleman and a soldier. The French 
officers who liberated themselves by such 
means, were not the less dishonoured men, 
and uiifit to bear command in the army of 
France, though thev could have pointed to 
aimilar examples of infamy in England. 

But the meet extraordinary instances of 
Napoleon's deceptive system, and of his 
determination, at all events, to place himself 
snder the most favoorable light to the be- 
holders, is bis attempt to represent himself 
as the friend and protector of liberal and 
ftee principles. He had destroved every 
▼estiffe of bberty in France ; he had perse- 
eateoas ideologists all who cherished its 
memory $ he hu boasted himself the resto- 
rer of monarchical government; the war 
between the Constitutionalists and him, 
covered, after the return from Elba, by a 
hollow trace, had been renewed, and the 
Liberalista expelled from the capital; he 
left in his Testament, the appellation of 
irmiinr with La Fayette, one of their earii- 
tit, moat devoted, and Bioat liocere chiefs. 



Yet, notwithstanding all thin constant onpo- 
sition to the party which professes most to 
be guided by them, he has ventured to rep- 
resent himself as a friend of liberal ideas ! 
He has done so, and ho has been believed. 

There is but one explanation of this. 
The friends of revolution arc upon principle 
the enemies of ancient and established 
governments— Napoleon became the oppo- 
nent of the esUbVishftd powers from cir- 
cumstances, not because he disputed the 
character or their government, but because 
they would not admit him into their circle 
— and though there was not and could not 
be anv real connexion betwixt his system 
and that of the Liberal ists— yet each loved 
in the other the enemy of their enemies. 
It was tlie business of Napoleon in his lat- 
ter days, to procure, if professions could 
gain It, the sympathy and good opinion 
of any or every class of politicians ; while, 
on the contrary, it could not be indifferent 
to that to which he made advances, to 
number among their disciples, even in tho 
twolflh hour, the name of Napoleon. J*, 
was, as sometimes happens in Uie Calholie 
church, when a wealthy and powerful sin- 
ner on his death-bed receives the absolu- 
tion of the church on easy terms, and dies, 
after a life spent in licentious courses, 
wrapt up in the mantle, and girded with 
the cord of some order of unusual strictness. 
Napoleon thus living a despot and a con- 
queror, has had his memory consecratea 
and held up to admiration by men who 
term themselves emphatically the frientb 
of freedom. 

The faulu of Buonaparte, we conclude 
as we commenced, were rather those of the 
sovereign and politician, than of the indi- 
vidual. Wisely is it written, that if we say 
we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. It was the inordinate 
force of ambition which made him the 
scourge of Europe ; it was his efforts to dis- 
guise that selfisn principle, that made him 
comoine fraud with force, and establish a ' 
regular system for deceiving those whom 
he could not subdue. Had his natural dis- 
position been coldly cruel, like that of Octa- 
vius, or had ho given way to the warmth 
of his temper, like other despots, his pri- 
vate history, as well as that of his cam- 
paiffns, must have been written in If^tters 
of blood. If, instead of asserting that he 
never committed a crime, he had limited 
his self-eulogy to asserting, that in attaining 
and wielding supreme power, he had re* 
sisted the temptation to commit manv, he 
could not have been contradicted, ana this 
is no small praise. 

His system of government was false in 
the extreme. It comprehended the slavery 
of France, and the subjugation of the 
world. But to the former he did much to 
requite them for the jewel of which he 
robbed them. He ^ve them a regular gov- 
ernment, schools, institutions, coorts of 
justice, and a code of laws. In Italy, his 
rale was equally splendid and beneficial. 
The good effects which arose to other conn- 
tries fipom his reign and chancier, begin 
also to be felt, though unquestionably thej 
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wei« not of tha kiad whiob h« intended to 
fiodnce. Hia inTisiou tending lo recon- 
cile tbe d&Bcords which existed in many 
•tatee between the governor and governed, 
bj teaming them to nnite together againvt a 
eomBBoa enemy, bare tended to looaen the 
feudal joke, enlightened the mind both of 
prince and people, and lead to manj admi- 
rable reeolta, which will not be the leaa dar- 
nUij fulvaatageona, that thev have arisen and 
■re ariaittg alowljr, and without contest 

In bidding adieu to the subie4;t of Napo- 
IsOn we up called upon to obeerve that he , 



was a man tried in the two extremitiee of 
the most exalted power and the most ianSk- 
ble calamity; and if he occasionally ap> 
peered presumptuous when surrounded by 
the armed force of half a world, or anrem* 
sonably querulous when imprisoned within 
the narrow limits of St. Helena, it is scarea 
within the capacity of those whose step* 
have never led them beyond the middla 
path of life to estimate either the strength of 
the temptations to which he yielded, or tha 
force or mind which he opposed to thee* 
which be was |iUe to *wat 



APPENDIX. 

NO. I. 

ADDITIONAL NOTICES ON NAPOLEON'S EARL7 CAREER. 

VolwiuLp.W), 

It naj be added to the meagre aecoant giveo in the text, that Napoleon, though onlj « 
youth oftweAty-four, was, on bia return to Coiaica in 1793, deeply involved in the poli- 
tic* of that island. For some time he hoid the same coorM with bis venerated relative, 
Paolii who, stmck with his early talents and mode of expression, pronounced him to 
belong to those characters whom Plutarch recoids. About the same time, another 
remarkable person, the well-known statesman Coant Poxzo de Borgo, woediatingulshed 
M a rising cnaracter in the same island. He mm the relation, and originally the friend, 
■nd companion, of Napoleon, and enjoyed, like him, oreat consideration among his coun- 
trymen. But when civil dissensions arose, the frienoship between the two relatives was 
broken off. Poiso de Borgo, who already held an important situation in the community 
of Corsica, adhered to Paoli. Napoleon embraced that side which espoused the cause 
of the French Republican party. He was at this time Lieutenant-Colonel of a regiment 
of the National Guard. The Colonel of the same regiment enterUined different political 
eentiments from his young assistant : and upon one occasion, Napoleon drew up a part 
of the regiment whicn adhered to him, end fired upon his commanding-officer and the 
rest. After thia skirmish, he was euMed in others, until the party of Paoli becoming 
■uperior, Napoleon was solemnly banished from his native island. 

He always blamed Posxo de Borgo for havins been active in procuring his exile ; and 
with the atrong love of revenge which is said to mark his country, never, amongst so 
many important affairs as afterwards required his attention, forgot his feud with his ear- 
ly rival. V.^erever France obhal'ied aft ascendency, an abode there became dangerout 
to the object of Napoleon's hatred; to avoid which, Posxo de Borso was compelled to 
retreat from one kingdom to another, until at last he could only find shelter in England, 
But Uie fate of these two early acquaintances seemed stronalj connected and interwo- 
VOD. As Napoleon began to lose ground, the fortunes of his relative appeared to ad- 
vance, and honours andadvantages dropped upon him, in proportion to Napoleon'a de- 
scent from eminence. It was even his remarkable destiny to have, from hia influence in 
the Russian councils, no small share in deciding upon the destiny of his powerful perse* 
enter. ' When the councils of the allies were wavering respecting the march to Paris, it 
was the argumenU of Count Poxso de Borge which supported the Emperor of Russia in 
his resolution to adopt that decisive measure. 

In the same volume (I. p. SOS,) mention is made of a "amall Jacobin publication (by 
Buonaparte,) called L* Simper m Btiueairt, a political dialogue between Marat and a 
Federate, or Girondist, in which the latter is overwhelmed and silenced by the argu- 
nents and eloquence of the friends of the people.'' This is an inaccurate account of the 
Sovptr dM Btaueain. of which the editor nas not been able to find a copy. It has since 
been republished, ana ia of a tenure considerably different from what is above describ- 
ed. Marat, for example, is not a pertonaffe in the dialogue. The scene is laid at tho 
period when the Federalists were making neaJ against the Jacobin government in sevw 
oral of the towns of France, and particularly in Lyons and Marseilles. The date is 
t9tfa July, 179S. The plan of the work is ss follows :~ 

A miscellaneous party is supposed to meet at a table d'hote at Beaueaire. during the 
last day of the great fair held at that place. The company consists of a military man, 
being tne author himself, two merchants of Marseilles, a native of Nismes, and an arti- 
san of Montpellier. They fall naturally into a train of convertation concerning tho 
probable issue of the civil war. The Marseillaise, who have just leaned the bad snc« 
cess of their countnrmea's attack upcm Avignon, firom which they had been driven by 
the Jacobins, alter nolding it for a short time, (see Vol. I. p. 161,) are inquisitive to 
know the state of the army of the democrat!, under Cartaux } and the information which 
they receive from the young soldier, is of a nature to strike them with apprehension. 

The Soldier. " The army of CarUux was four thousand men strong when it aassuUed 
Avignon, (then occupied by the Marseillaise army ;) it now amounts to six thousand, and 
within four days will reach ten thousand men. It has never been repulsed from Avignon, 
•Inee it never made a formal attack ; the troops only manmuvred about the place, in order 
to ascertain where an attempt to force the gates, by means of petards, might bo made to 
advantage ; a few cannon were fired, to try the courage of the garrison, and it was then 
•eeeseary to draw back to the camp, to coiabine th* attack for ttia next momiBg. Tho 
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MfttseilUiw were three thoutand fix handred men; thej bad a heeTfer and mors 
Bomeroua aittllerjT, and yet they have been obliged to recroM the Durance. That nut- 
priaes yon, bvt it is only veteran troopa who can endare the ancertain erenlB of a siege. 
We were maaterf of the Rhone, of ViUeneove, and of the open country j we had inter- 
cepted all their communicationa. They were under the necessity of evacuating the 
town, (Avignon,) were pnreued by the oaTalry, and lost many prisoners and two guna." 

The Marseillaise endeavour to contrast these bad news with what they had to expect 
from the proposed exertions of their city, in recruiting their army with new levies and 
with heavy cannon. Bat the young oflScer pvoeeeds in a professional manner to ahow the 

,whea armies were to engage in the 
serving the gnns, tlie advantages poe- 
over the raw recruits which Marseilles 
might call into the 'field, and the want of means of anbaiatcnce in the city in case of 
a close siege. 

The Marseillais, in reply, playa the part usually ascribed to the tnteriocotor, in thta 
species of dialosue, who comnau the opinions favoured by the author. He proposes va- 
notts schemes or defence, one after another, the weakness of which is easily exposed by. 
hia victorious antagonist. He points out to them that there was the utmost fbliy in the 
eztremiiy of resistance, and that the Marseillaise possessed no means which could ulti- 
mately lead to success. '* Your army,'' be said, '* will be composed of all the wealthy 
and well-educated of your ciu, for Uio Sans Culottes will readily turn against ytm. Thus, 
you will exposf the flowM* or your youth, accustomed to hold the commercial balance 
of the Mediterranean, and to enrich dsefr country by mercantile speculations, bv confront- 
ing them with veteran soldiers, who have been dyed a hundred tiroes in the blood of the 
furious aristocrat and ferocious Prussian. Let poor countries fight to the last extremity. 
Tiie native of Vevarais, of the Cevennes, of Corsica, may expose himself without fear to 
the event of battle. If he gain the fight, ho has attsMie i his purpose — if he loses, he is in 
no worse situation than Mfore for making peace. But you — ^if ^fou lose a battle, the 
fruit of a thousand years of fatigue, of labout, of frugality, of good fortune, become ^ 
prey of the soldier.^' 

In this tone the discussion proceeds, until the Marseillaise merehanta, driven>»it of 
the field of dispute, are cootpelled to acknowletige, that submission is the best chance 
they have of escaping destrucfion. They agree to recommend it to their countiymen, 
and treat the vonng soldier with a few bottlea oT champagne, in grateful aekdowledg* 
ment, that he oad been at the trouble to clear up tL^ir ideas on the subject. 

From this analysis the reader will perceive that nothing can be more inaccurate thaa 
to term the Sovptr tU Beaueairt a Jacobin pamphlet, although it is unquestionably 
wrtten to urge the Fedefalists to submit to their inevitable fate, and avert extremity bj - 
doing so in time. The work is entirely free froin all fhe exaggerated and cant language 
of the day. There is no mention of liberty, equality, o t fraternity of the rights of man- 
no abstract discussion of political principles. The wh* vie merits of the dispote betwixt 
Paris and the departments are hurrieo over with lit tie or no argument. Buonaparte 
urges the Marseillaise to submission, not because the principle which dictated their 
insurrection were erroneous, but because thev had not means to maintain successful re« 
sistance 3 not because they had been confuteil by the .lacobins in argument, but because 
tney were unequal to the task of contending with t*aem by (brce. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, what is said in the text, from erroneous information of the nature of this pub- 
lioation, there is nothing in it inconsistent with Napoleon's own account of the origin or 
the work, that it was written under the assumed chnracterof a Jacobin, with the friend- 
ly intention of convincing the Girondists that they were choosing an unfit time for in- 
surrection, and attempting it in a hopeless manner. (VoL I. p.SQz.) Nevertheless, even 
the colour of his vizajrd disgusted tiie author on reoollection. He called in and destroy- 
ed ever/ copy of the Souper de Btaucaira which could tie found, so that only one remaln- 
eolrom which the reprint of Monsieur Pancoucke has been executed. 

The B9uptr dt Btautairt is written in a dry, dispassionate, and constrained style: bet' 
there is another and earlier work of Napoleon's youtli, which is much more worthy or 
commemoration, as indicative of the temper of the man: This wat Lia Letter to Itf. 
Matteo Buttafooo, one of the deputiea for Coraica to the National Assembly. The his- 
tory of the work is given hy M. J. B. Joly, printer at Dole, by whom one eopv has been 
carefully preserved, corrected by the author in two places, and bearing to oe his gift. 
Buonaparte cauaed an hundred and fifty copies to bf| thrown ofl^ and sent to Corsica. At 
the same time. Napoleon i&editated other literary \abours. He was then a lieutenant 
of artillery, quartered at Ajixonne, and had composed a work, which mi^ht fbrm two 
volumes, on the political, civil, and military history of Corsica. He invited Monsieur 
Joly to visit him at Auxonne, with a view to print and publiah this work. He came, and 
found a future Emperor in a naked burack room, the sole Otroiture of which consisted 
of a wretched bed without curtains, a table^ placed in the embrasure of a window, loaded 
with books and papers, and two chairs. Hi* brother Louis, whom he waa teaching 
mathematica, lay on a wretched mattress in an adjoining closet. Monsieur Joly and the 
niithor agreed on the price of the impression of the book, but Napoleon was at the time 
la uncertainty whether he waa. to remain at Auxonne or not. Shor^ after, he wai or- 
dered to Tonlon, where his oxtraoFdipary career first commenced. The work on Corai- 
en was n#ver printed| nor has a trace or it been discovered. Monaiear Joly, aatiuraUy 
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iMlnB»«r MBHrviaf aveiy Me«U«etion of thw iater«i«« wMi Ui* fiitaM a«»<|ii«iw of 

natioM, in the character and eoodition of a Grub-atreet aatfaor, mentioos that the civic* 
•I dnaa and ornaiaeatB of the chaplain of the ragunent, whoae office had been jnat aop- 
pMMed, veie depoailed with Napoleoik.bv the other officers. He ahowed them to hia 
▼iaitery and apoke of the ceremoniea of religion without indecency, yet alao wiioujt m- 
apet.^ " If TOtt have not heaid oMaa tonlay, I can aay it lo you/'^ waa hia expreaaion to 

Th« letter to BattafbcQ ia a diatribe minat thatCoraioan aohlenan, who had been, 
dwing the ware with Fkance, the friend or the latter nalion, and the opponent of the Ub- 
exliee of hia oosnUy. Ho had been, of cetme, the eneiay of the family of Paoli, t& 
which Napoleon aft thia time (wisler I79a) waa warmly attached. We hafo praaanced 
the oomi^itioo enture, beoanae^ though tho matUir bo unintereatingy the coogh and vivid 
atf lo of infoetive ia aingalarly oharaotariatic of the fiery youth, whoao boaom ooo of hia 
t ea rh era oompaied to a volcano lOMharged with moHon graoitOy which it ponied forth in 
Kmanti, whenever hia peaaiooawere escitedb 

lAii$r qf NofoUofk ButmaparU to M. MfUUo BvUqfiteQ, VipuX^from Qw^ca to (Hm 
National Js9imbly. 
Sir, 

From Bonifheao to Capo Corao, from Ajaccio to Baatia, theie ia one ohonia of ioipra- 
oationa againatyoa. Yonr fKenda heap out of eight, your rolationa diaown you, and eves 
the man of reflectton, who doea not allow himaeU* to bo^ awayed by popular opinion, ia, 
for once, led away by the general eflenreecence. 

But what have you done f What are the crimee to jnatify auch univemni iodignalaoii, 
aucb compieto deaertion f Tfata, air, ia what I wiah to inquire into, ia the conrae of a 
little diacuiaioB with yoo. 

The hiatoiy of yonr life, a'nce the time, at lernt, when yon appeared on the atage of 

Enblic afTaire', it well known. Ita principal featarea are drawn in lettera of blood. StilL 
owever, there are detaila comparatively unknown. In theae I m^ be miataken ; but I 
reckon upon your indulgenoe, and hope for informaliQn from yoo. 

After having entorad the aervice of France you ratnrned to eee youff relattooa : you 
Ibond the tyranta vanquiahed, the national ^vernment eatabliahed, and the Comacana, 
entirely governed by noble aentimenu, vying with each olhev in dailv «acrificea for - 
the prosperity of the atate. Yon did not allow youraelf to be aeduced by the general 
entbuaiaam ; far ftom that, you looked with nothing but pity on the nonaenaical atoff 
about country, liberty, independence, and conatitution, which had got into the heads of 
our meaaeat peasanta. Deep ralleotion had tou^i you to acta proper vajlud on those 
artificial aentimenta, the maintonance of which la a general evil. In fact, the peasant 
most be taught to mind his work, and not play the hero, if it ia wiahed that he ahould 
not atarve, that ho ahould bring ap hia family, and pay respect to authority. Aa to thoao 
who are called, by their rack and fortune, to occupy atations of power, they cannot long 
remain auch dqpee aa to aacriSce their comforts and conaideration ia society for a mere 
chimera, or stoop to pay court to a cobbler, that they mav at laat play tho part of Brutus. 
Still, aa it waa necoaaary for your deaigna that you ahould gain the (avour of Paoli, you 
had to dimomble j— M. Paoli being the centre or all tho movementa of the political body. 
We ahall admit that he had talent— even a certaia degree of geniua ; he nad, in a abort 
time, placed tho affiiin of tne ialand on a good footing t he had founded a univeraity, in 
which, for the ftnt time, perhapa, aiace the creation, the sciences which are uaelul for 
the development of raaaon wera taught among our mountaina. He had eatabliahed a 
foundry for cannon, powder-milla. ana forlificationa, which incceaaed the mpana of de- 
fence ; he had formeo harboura, wntch, while they encouraged commerce, improved ag- 
rlcultura ; he had craatod a navy, which protectoa our communication with other coun- 
tries, while it injnred our enemiea. All these establishments, ia their infancy, were a 
mere preaage of^ what he one day might have done. Union, peace, and liberty, aeemed 
the pracumon of national proaperity, had not a government, ill organised, and placed on 
an oaaound basis, afforded atill surer iodieations of the miafortunea which were to hap- 
pen, and of the totol ruin into which everything waa to fall. 

M. Paoli had draamed of being a Solon, but bad been unauccessfol in hia imitation. 
He had placed everything in the banda of the people or their repreaentativea, ao that it 
waa impossible evea to eiiat without pleaaing them. A atrange error ! which placea un- 
der the control of a brutal and mercenary plebeian, the man who alone, by hia education, 
hia illuatriona birth, and his fortune, is formed for governing. In the long run, ao palpa- 
ble a deralietioa of raaaon cannot fail to bring on the ruin and diaaolutioo of the body-pol- 
itie after having espoeed it to evenr apeoies of auffering. 

Ton succeoMd to your wiah. M. Paoli, constantly surrounded by enthusiastic and' 
hot-headed peraona, never imagined that there could be any other paaston than the de- 
votion to liberty and independence. Finding that you had aome knowledge of France, 
he did not trouble himself to do mora than take your own word for your moral prinei- 
plea. He got you appointed to treat at Versailles respecting the accommodation which 
waa negotiating under the mediation of that cabinet. M. de Choiseul saw you, and knew 

Kk) aainda or a certoin atamp are apeedily appreciated, la a short time, in place of 
ng tho npresentative of a tk— peoole, you tnatfomiad youraelf into the clerk of 4 
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alaiitar ; fcn eonmuietled to him die iiwtnictioiif, tlra pltai, te taerali of lh« «M^ 
Ml of Coioiot. 

Thit eondttct, whieh to eooaidorad horo m bve and atrocioM, ippoan to no qaito 
Mtnnl } bat thii it beoaiue, io all torti of aflkirf, wo ahonld ondentsad odo aaothor, amd 



Tho prodo cooMrM tbo ooqootto. and ia laaghod at by hor in ratoni ;— tliio, in a few 
wotda, H yoar history. Tbo man or principlo judgoi too faanhly, bat you do not boliovo 
that tbore ia a man of principle. Tho common poopfo, who are alwaja led awoj by vir- 
tnoaa demagoguoa, cannot be appreciated br yoa. who do not boliefo'ia virtoo. Yon 
cannot be condemned bat by yoor own prineiploa, like a criminal by the lawa ; bat thoee 
who know the refinement of your principlea, nnd nothing in yoar eondnet hot what ia ve* 
ry aimple. Thia bringa na back, then, to what we have already aaid,-that, in all aorta oT 
aflhira, t^ ftrat thing re<ioiaite ia to nnderataad one another, and then argoe oooUy. Ton 
are alao protected by a oort of aelf-defence, not leaa effeetaal, for yea do not aspire lo th« 
reputation of a Cato or a Catinat It ia aofieietat for yoa to reaemble a certain claer ; 
OBd ammf thia^ortain class, it is agreed that he who may get money, and dooa not pro- 
fit by the opportonity, ia a ninny & for money procnrea all the pleasarea of sense, and tho 
pleasarea oraenae are the only pleaaarea. Now, M. de Choiaeul, who waa very liberal, 
■Bade itimpoaaible for yoa to leaiat him— particalarly asyoarridicaloaacoantry paidyoA 
foryoaraerricoa, according to her laaghablo coatom, by the honoar of aenrina her. 

The Ueaty of Compiegno being ooncladod, M. de ChaaTelin and twenty4oar bottal- 
tone lamled on oar ahorea. M. de Choiseal, to whom the celerity of the eipeditkm waa 



moat important, had oBoaniaess oo the aabject, which, in hia confidential commanica- 
tioos, bo could not diagaise from yoa. Yoa somsted that he ahoeld aend yoa there 
with a Ibw millioaab As Philip took cities with liis Mole, yoa promieed to make every- 
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thing Tiold to him wtthoat omsition. No aooner aaid than done,— ond thera you are, 
recroaaing the aea, throwing off the mask, and, with money and yoar comnaiasion in yoar 
hand, opening negotiatioiia with thoae whom yoa tboo|^t woald be moat eaaily gaoMd 
orer. 

NoTor imagtaing that a Coratcan could prefer himaelf to his country, the Cabinet of 
Corsica had mtniated yoa with her intereats. Never dreaming, for your part, that any 
man woold not prefor money and himaelf to hia eoantir, you aold youroolf and hoped to 
iMiy every body. Profoand moralist aa yoa were, vou knew how much tho entho si asm 
of each individaal waa worth ; aome pounds of gold, naore or lem, formed, in your eyoa/ 
all the ahadea which diversify charaotera. 

You were miataken, however :— 4he weak-minded were certainly abaken,bat they wore 
terrified by the horrible idea of mangling the boeom of their oountiy. They thougbt 
thev aaw their fathera, their brothers, their fHends, who perished in defending her, raiao 
their hoada from the tomb to load them with corses. Toese ridicoloas prajodicea wore 
alrong enoogh to atop yon in yoar career $ yoa lamented having to do with a people eo 
childiah in its notions. Bat, sir, this refinement of sentiment is not bestowed on the mul- 
titude ; and, therefore, they live in poverty and wretehodnees ; while a laaA who haa got 
proper notiona, if cireumstanoea favour him ever ao little, knows tho way to rise very 
speedily. This is pretty exactly the moral of your story. 

When you made yoar report of the obataclea which prevented vou from reaHnngyoor 
promiaea, yon proposed that the Royal Coraican regiment ahould be fatought. You Dop- 
ed that its example woold enlighten our too aimple and honest pessanti, and aocuatom 
them to things to which they felt so much repognanee. But wiiat nappened T Did notRoa- 
ai, Marengo, and some other madmen, infiame the minds of the regiment to such a pitch, 
that the officers in a body protested, by an anthentio writing, that they wo*jld throw np 
their commimions, sooner than violate their oatha, or their dntiro, which were staU. 
mon sacred f 

You thus found yourself redaced to staod alone aa an exanH»lo to othora. Withoot 
being disconcerted, at the head of a few friends and a French detachment, you threw 
yourself into Vescovato ; but the terrible Clement* unkennelled you from thence. Yoia 
retired upon Bastia with your companions in adventare. This little affair waa not moch 
to TOur credit ; voar house, and those of your aaaociatea, were burnt. But, in a place of 
aafety, vou laugned at these impotent efforta. 

People here charge you with having endeavoured to arm the Royal Corsicana againai 
their brethren. They also wish to impeach your coorage, fVom the email reaiatance you 
made at Vetcovato. There Is little foundation for these accnaationa $ for the first waa 
an immediate consequence of your projects, indeed one of your means of executing them ) 
and, aa we have already proved that your conduct waa perfectly aimple and natural, thia 
incidenul charge goes for nothing. As to vour want of courage, I do not aeo how thia 
is settled by the action of Vescovafto : You did not go there with the aerioua purpoee of 

• GlenMot ^oli, vldw brother of iho Gaiwral, a food loMisr. aa exoollrat citiaMi, a isal pUhse- 
pher. At tho iMiHnnIng of an aetioa ho could not brtof himMii to oofage in porMoal oomhat | ha 
gave his ordon witb tho »mngfi^U whioh charaotoriaeo the good uflfeor. Bot ho no sooner «tw his 
SMQ begin to fall^ thaa he eeiiad hie arme with a conraleive movement of indignation, and mUm 
we of them, exclaiminf— " Ui^nst men I why break down the barrien of nature? why most voa ha 
OMmioi of your country ?'* 

Auttere in hie manner*, «imple in hb baUti, he hae always Hved rstirad. It was only In gieo* 
- ■ that ha came forward to gifs Me opinion, whteb was vary asMon departed ft«» 
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WH«g» but Ibr tlM Mk« of «Bfl<mnaiiig, bv yoar •laoipla, dioM wIm imin wsTeriag ha 
tM oMoiito party. Aoa alUr all, what right hu aay ooo to reqaire that yoa ahoald have 
tmm the risk of loaiog the firuils of two mrt' good coaduet by being shot like a commott 
. aoldier f Bat yoa most have felt a gooa .deal, say sobm folks, on seeing year own hoase^ 
and those of yoor friends, become a pvev to the flames. Good God ! when will narrow- 
minded people give over trying to judge of everything f Yoor letting yoor house be 
bamty pat M. de Choiseol onder the necessity of indemnifying yea. EKperience proved 
the aocoracy of yobr cslcolatioos & you received mach mote than the value of what yoa. 
lest. To be saie yoa are accused of havins kept all to yonrseU; and of having given 
aothing bat a trifle to the poor creatures whom you had seduced. In order to iastiQr 
year having acted in this way, it is only necessary to inouire if yoa coald do it wit& 
perfect safoty. Now, the poor people who were so dependent on your protection, were 
■either in a condition to demand restitution, nor even to nnderstand veiy clearly the in^ 
lostice which was done them. They could not become malcontents, and rebel agninst 
Toor authority ; being held in detesUUon by their countrymen, their return to their 
former sentiments could no longer be held as sincere. It was then very natural that^ 



when a few thousand crowns thus came in your way, you should not let them out of your 
hands j-^o have done so would have been cheating yourself. 
The French, beaten in spite of their gold, their commissions, the discipline of their 



I battalions, the actiTity of their squadrons, the skill of their artillerTmen,- _. 
Ibated at La Penta, Vesco^ato, Loretto, San-Nicolai, Borgo Barbeg^o, Oletta,— en- 
trantfhed themseWes, excessively disheartened. Winter, the time of their repose, was for 
you, Sir. a period of the greatest labour ; and if vou could not triumph over tne obstinacy 
of prejuaices so deeply rooted in the minds of tne people, you foood means to seduce 
oome of their chiefs, whom you succeeded, though witn some diflieulty, in bringing to a 
right way of thinking. This, along with the thirty battalions whom M. de Vans brought 
with him the foflowing spring, forced Corsica to yield to the yoke, and drore Paoli and 
the greateet fanatics into banishment. 

One portion of the patriots had died in the defence of their independence, another had 
lied from a land of proscription, and which, from that time, was a hideous den of tyrants. 
But a great number could neither die nor take ifigbt} they became the objects ofperse- 
oution. Minds, whom it had been found impossible to corrupt, were of such a stamp, thai 
the empire of the French could only be established on their total destruction. Alss ! this 
plan was but too punctually executed. Some perished, viotims of crimes unjustly im> 
pated to them ; others, betrayed by their own oospitalitv, and by their own confidence, 
expiated on the scsfibld the sighs and tears into which they had heen sarprised by dis- 
simulation. A great number, crowded bv Narbonne-Fridselar into the town of Toulon, 
poisoned by unwholesome food, tortured by their chains, and sinking under the most bar* 
oorDus treatment, lived a short time in their misery, merely to see death slowly approach* 



ing. — O God, witness of their innocenoe, why didst thou not become their avenger 

In the midst of this general calamity ' ' •• - *• 
this anfortonate people, you, however. 



ity, in the midst of the groans and lamenUtions of 
', began to enioy thefroitofyour labours— honoaffK 
1 upon you. x our prosperity would have advanced' 
still more'rspidlv, had not Du Barri overthrown M^ de Choiseul, and deprived you of % 
proteeior, who duly appreciated your services. This blow did not discoursge you s you 
tamed your attention to the bvnatuc ; you merely felt the necessity of greater assiaui^. 
This flattered the persons in office, your services were so notorious* All your wishes 
were granted. Not content with the lake of Biguglia, yoa demanded a part of the lands 
of many communities. Why, it is said, did yon wish to deprive them of these lands f I 
aak, in my turn, what regard ought you to have for a nation, by whom you knew yoonelf 
to be detested f 

Yoor (kvourite project was, to divide the island among ten Barons. How ! not satisfied 
with having assisted in forging the chains with which year country was bound, yoa 
wished still further to subject her to the abaurd feudal government T Bat I commena yoa 
for baring done as much harm to the Comicans sa you possibly could. You were at war 
with them ; and, in war, to do evil for one's own advantage, is a first principle. 

But let us pass over all these paltry matters— let us oome to the present moment, and 
eonclude a letter, which, from its frightful length, cannot fall to fsftigae you. 

The state of affkirs in France prognosticated extnonKnaty events. Yoa became 
alarmed for the efleet of them in Cornea. The same madness with which we were poe- 



sessed before the wer, began, to yoor great scandal, to Infect that amisble people, 
eomprehended the conseonences ; for, if noble sentiments were to gain an sscenden , 
pttblie opinion, yoa woaid become no better than a traitor, instead of being a man of 
pnidenee and ^Bod sense. What was still worse, if ever noble sentiments were again to 



stir the blood of our ardent countrymen, and if ever a national government were to be 
the result of such sentiments, what would become of you f Your own conscience then 
began to terrify you. Restless, however, i 



, and unhappy as yoa were, yon did not yield ^ 
k everything for everythin^-but yon played 
your game skiifoHy. You married, to stiengthen your interest. A respectable man, wliO» 



relying on your word^ had given bis sister to yoor nephew, found himself abu( 
Sephew, whose patnmony you had swallowed up in oraer to increase an inberitancei 
Which was to have been his own, wss reduced to poverty, with a numerous family. 
Having arranged yoor domestic aflbirs, you cast your eyea over the coiintiy. x oa Mii 
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itsmoUtttr^ai iM Uoo^ flfltsMutSfM, bmy^ with amMKOT vi 

iMpiring mAf idea»«r wugtwacm. B«t voa wtm the raffiaa M>idt«r, tb« iaMtent fem^ 
fogger, the medlf tss-faHwmr, lord it widwat eoatndietieii | and the Ceiaieaa, graav- 
inff under die ^^ight ef triple ehaiBa, neither dariog to tbiah of what he was, eor tO' 
relect oo what be atUI miaht be. Tea taidto jpoenelf, ia the jov ofyoor heart, ** Tbinga 
gtt on well, and the ealy tmne m te heep them bo," And strairiitway 70a leagued jouiw 
■elf with the soldier, the pettifogaer, aad the tax-gatherer. The only peiat now to hv 
attended to waa, to proewe dapaUea who riioald be animated by eengeaiift fleatbacnta s 
far, M U jFoaiaelf, 70a eoold aerer nppoae that a natioa whieh wm yoav eneniy woaM 
choose yea for her lepMsealalive. Bat yoa necessarily chan|rad yoar opiaiea, whe» the 
letters of ooavacatiea, by an abaurdlty whieh was perhaps the resalt of design, deteri* 
mioed HMt the depaty ftvm the nobility sboald be appoiated by an assembly eoai po s ed 
of oaly tweaty-twe petaeiia. All that waa aecessary waa to obtaia twelve Totes. Your 
assooiales ia tile higher eeaaeil laboared with aativity. Threata, proaii8es> caresaea^ 
money, idi were pat ia astlea. Yoe aaeceeded. Yoar ftieads warn act so saecesafiif 
among the ComaMbs; The first president failed 3 aad two men of exalted i d e s a t he one 
the soa, the brodier, the nephew, of the most seakma defenders of the eammon cattse—- 
the other a peraon who had seen Sionrille aad Narboaae, and whose mind was fall of tha 
horrid actions he had seea, while he lamented hia earn want of power to oppoee theaa ;— 
these two mea wave pioclatmed deputiea, aad their appoiatmeat satisfied the wishea of 
the natioa. Thai seer at cbsgria, the sappresaed rage, whwh j»ere ereiywhera ceased by 
year appoiataMnt^ ibrm the best ealogy on the skUief year maaaarrea, aad the infiuenee • 
of your leagae. 

Whea yoa amred at VersaiUeay yen were a sealooa Boyslist. When yoa now airifed 
at Faris^ yeo mast have seea with mooh eoacem, that tne merameat, which it waa 
wished to eiganlae apen so amay rnins, was the same with matwbioh, ia oar eonntry, 
had beeadrewaed ia so amch blood. 

The efforts of the napriacipled were powerless ; the new oonstitiition being admired 
by all Eorepei and having hecoase an object of interest fy every thinking being, there re- 
msiaed for you bat one reaooroe. This w«a, to mske it be believed that this coastitatiaa 
waa not adipted to ear islaad ; slthongh it was exactlv the same with that which had 
produced sash good eflhetav u^ which it eost so mech blood to deprive ns of. 

All the deleoates of the Ibrmer administration, who naturally eatered into yovr cabsl, 
ae? viedyott witti the seal aririag from persoaal tntorest. Biemorisle were writtan, the 
object of which was to prove how advaatsgeoas fiiv ns wss the existing government, aad - 
to demonstreto that aav ehange would be coatrsry to the wish ef the natioa. At thia 
tiaie the city of Ajaecto ebtaiaed some hnowledge of what wss going on. This tfity 
roused heram, formed her national guards organiaed her committee. Thia anexpeoted 
iacident alanned yen—- the fermeatatioo spread in all directions. Yoa persaaded the 
ministem, over whom yoa had gained some asoeadeeey ia relatioa to the affaire of Cor> 
siea, that it was of importance to seed thither yoaa ftther-in-law, M. Gsflbry. with a 
ooramaad ^ aad inMooeoiatoly vre saw M. Gaffoty, a v»orthy precursor of M. ri sriMmae, 
endeaveunng, at the head of his treeps, to maintain by foree that tyianay which his lato 
fsthar, of glorioas nsemory, had rssisted snd coafouaded by hia seaius. laaamereble 
blooden left ao room for coneeaUag year father-u»-law'a mediocnty of taleat > he poa- 
sessed ae other art bat that of msking himself enemies. The people rallied against him 
oar airery side. In thie imminent danger yoa lifted np yoar eyes, aad saw Naihoaae ! Nar- 
beaae, prefitiag by a-momaa t of fhvoar, had laid the plan of estabUsbins wmly, ia an- 
island whieh be had wasted with onheawl-ef cruelty, the despotism whicn oppressed if. 
Ten laid yoar heads together ; the plan wis determined on } nve tfaoasaad men received 
erden, commissions for increasing by a battalion the provincial regiment were prepared } 
Naibeuoe set oat. This poor aatioa, naarroed snd disheartened, without hope and with- 
out resouree, ia dallveied into the heads of her executioner. 

O uahappy eoaatrymea ! Of what odious treachery were yon to be the victims ! Tea 
weuld nM pereeiae it till it was too late. How were yoa, without arms, to resist tea 
thousand men 1 Yoa woald youraelf have aigned the act ef voar deffmdation ; hope 
would hawa been extingaisfaed ; and days ef aninterrapted misieitaae weuld hsve aac- 
ceeded. Emancipated Franoe would have looked upon you with contempt : afflicted 
Ittdy wMi iadlgnation; and Europe, aatoaisbed at thia oaexampled degree or degrada- 
tion, weald have effaced from her annala the traite which do honour to year character. 
. But yoar deputies (Vom the Cooraioas penetrated the design, and informed yea ef it hi 
tine. A king, whose only wish was the happmess of his people, being well in fora wd 
on the subjeet by M, La Fayette, that steady friend of liberty, diasipaled the intriguaa ef 
a^petfidioas mintster, who waa certainlv impelled by the desire of vengeaaee to do yea 
iquiy. Ajaccio showed resolntion ia n^r address, ia which .was deecribed arilh aaeh 
eoei^ the miserabia stete to which yoa were reduced by the most oppressive of govern 
laeats. Bastia, till tbea stopified ss it were, awoke at the soaad of dnget, aad toah ap 
afiaa with that reaolatioa for which she hsd beea. always distinffuiahed. Ateaa eeme 
from Paria to Balagne, foil of those seatimente whieh lead mea to the beldeatenterpnaeat 
With arms in one hand, aad the deereea ef the National Assembly in the other, he made 

fcip 



the publie enemiea tremble. Achillea Mearato, the eoaqoeror of Capraaa^ who hadcarried 
desolation as far aa Genoa, aad who, t * . . ^.. . . . 

and a nera a ^teMi ^^ f^^^ re minde d I 



desolation as far aa Genoa, aad who, to be a Turenne, wanted nothing bat eppor taa itr 
sinded hia companiona in i^oiy, that thia waa tM Umm to 
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» adilliftnal fci—i ■ Ihtt tbrtr eowrtty i» daafar h«d need, not of intrigw, which 

I bftlnew tt«tliloa ■bo«t, bat of Ibe ind ■word. At tiie Muad of to genenl u explonoOy 

I Gaifoiy retwaea to the i—igpi fi— ce from whieh he bad been bnragbt, m» mtO^'^nmoBf 

by intrigues ; — he trembled in the fortroM of Cerle. Narbomie fleofrom Lyons, to htdv 
in Roica hie shame, and bis infernal projecto. A few days afterwards Corsica is united to 
France, Paoli recallod ; and in an instant the prospect chances, and opens to yonr Tiew 
« coarse of events which you could not have daweo to hope for. 
I I beg your pardon, sir ; I tooli up my pen to defend yon } bnt my heart rev 

nmform a system of tteason and atrocity. What \ aid you, a son of the same country, 
sever feel anytbing for her t What ! did your heart experience no emotion at the sight 



bnt my heart revolts against so 



I took up my pen to defend yon ; 
ion and atrocity. What ! aid y 

^ _ art What! did your heart exp. 

of the rocks, the traea,the honaes, the spots which irere the scenes of voor infants 

menta f When you camcinto the world, veur country nouiisbed you witn her fruits y when 
you came to the years of reason, she placed her hopes in you 3 she honoared you with ' 
ber confidence ; she said to you, " My son, you see the wretched state to which 1 am re- 
duced by the injustice of men j— through w native rigour, I am recovering a degree of 
strengUrwhich promises me a speedy and infallible recovery 3 bat I am aflstn threatened ! 
Fly, my son, hasten to Versailles ; inform the great king of everything, dissipate h» sa»> 
pieions, request his friendship." 

Well ! a little gold made you betray her confidence ; and forthwith, for a little ffold, 
yon were seen^ like a parricide, tearing open her bosom. Ah, sir, I am far from wiMiiog 
yon ill 3 bat there is an avenging conscience ! Your countrymen, to whom you are an 
object of horror, will enlighten France as to year character. The wealth, the pensions, 
the fruits of your treasons, will be taken from yon. In the decrepitude of old age and 
poverty, in tne firigbtfol solitude of wickedness, you will live long enough to become a 
prey to the torments of conscience. The father will point ]|Ott oat to his son, the master 
to his pupil, asyiAgy " Yoang people, learn to nspeet yoor country, virtue, fidelity, and 
bomanity." 

And you, respectable ^ad unhappy woman, whose youth, beauty, and innocence wei* 
vilely prostituted, does your pure aad chaste heart beat under a hand so criminalf In those 
moments in which nature gives the alarm to love, when, withdrawa from the chimerss 
of life, unmingled plessnres succeed each other with rapidity, when the mind, expanded 
by the fire of sentiment, enjoys only the pleasure of ceasing enjoyment, and foels only 
the pleasure of exciting feeling, — in those moments you press to your heart, yon become 
identified with that cold and selfish man, who has never deviated from his character, and 
who, in the course of sixty yoara, has never known anything but the care of his own 
Interest, an instinctive love of destruction, the most infarooos avarice, the base pleasuree 
of sense ! By and by, the glare of honours, the trappings of riches, will disappear ^ yon 
will be loaded with general contempt Will vou seek, in tbo bosom of him who is the 
author of yonr woes, a consolation mdispensaSle to your oentle and affectionate mind f 
Will you endeavour tcrfind in his eyes tears to mingle with yours t Will year (ailing 
hand, placed on his bosom, seek to find an agitation like that in your own 1 Alss, if you 
snrprise him in tears, thay will be those of remorse 3 if his bosom heave, it will bo with 
the convulsions of the wretch, who dies abhorring nature, himself, and the hand that 
guides him. 

O Lameth ! O Robeepierre I O Potion ! O VoUiey ! O Mirabeau ! O Bamave ! O 
Bailly ! O La Favetle ! Uiis is the man who dares to seat himself by yoar side ! Dropping 
vrith the blood of bis brethren, stained by every sort of vice, he presents himself with con* 
fidence in the dress of a general, the reward of his crimes ! lie dares to call himself the 
representative of the nation— he who sold her— and vou suffer it ! He dares to raise 
his eyes, and listen to your discourse, and you suffer it ! Is it the voice of the people that 
sent oim t ife never had more than the voice of twelve nobles. Ajaccio, Bastia, and 
most of the districts, have done that to his effigy which they would have been very glad 
lo do to his person. 

But you, who are Induced, by the error of the moment, or perhaps temporary abases, 
to oppose any fresh chaayes, will yoa tolerate a tsaitor 1 a mui who, under the cool ea- 
terior of a man of s e nse, eonoeals the avidity of a lacquey t I cannot imagine it. Yo« 
will be the first to drive him away with ignominy, as soon as you sre aware of the string 
of atrocities of which he has been the author. 

I have the honour, dus. BUONAPARTE. 

From my closet ai MUUU, SSd JbmMry, Ynr 2. 

NO. IL* 

Felwiii /. pag§ ten. 
DESCENT OF THE FRENCH IN SOUTH WALES, UNDER GENERAL TATB. 
Wb have foond eome cnrioua particvlars reepecting Tate's deeeont in the Memoirs of 
ThoobeM Wolfe Tone, one of the unfortunate and mieguided Irish gentlemen who were 
en g aged in the Rebellion 1796, and who being taken on his retnrn to Ireland with a 
French expedition, waa condemned and exeooted there. The author, for whom ws^n* 



tertnin moeh. coonession, seesM to have been a gallaat light>hearted Irishmen, his Mad 
fhll ef senape of pmys, snd his heart in a high fever on acoouat of the supposed wrongs 
whUkhioeowitryhadsaataiMdatthehaBdsorQfeataritida. His hatied, indeed, had 
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•risen to m pitch which mcim to hi^o mirprited hiBMoir, m mean fW» the coacWi i o a 
of tho following oxtneta, which proTo ttiftt nothing Iom than the total dootraetlo» of 
Brittol was oxpocted from Tate and hit merry men, who had been indoatrionslj picked 
ont aa the greateat reprobatea of the French anmy. 

We have that aort of opinion of Citiaen Wolfe Tone, which leada uato think he wo«ld 
have wept heartily had he Seen to witoeaa the havoc of which he aeema ambitiona to be 
•a inatmment. The violence of hia ezpreaatona only afaowa how civil war and political 
Ihry can defoim and warp the moral feelinga. Bnt we ahould have liked to have aeen 
Pnt'a countenance when he learned that the Bande Noire had laid down their arma to a 
handllil of Welah militia, backed by the appearance of a body of market women, with led 
doaka, (anch waa the fhct,) whom they took for the head of a aopporting colutnn. Even 
thoae attemota at piUase, in which they were auppoaed ao dezteroua, were foiled by the 
•seitiona of the aooa or Owen Giendower. The only blood apilt waa that of a French 
Mragfler, aorpriaed by a Welah farmer in the act of atorming hia hen-rooat. The bold 
Briton knocked the aaaailant on the head with hia flail, and, not knowing whom he had 
■laitt, baried him in the dnnghill, nntil he learned fay the report of the conntry that he 
bad alain a French invader, when he waa much aatooiahed and delighted with hia own 
iralonr. Such waa the event of the invaaion ; Mr. Tone will tell na wbat waa expected. 

JVov. Ifll muT Sd, 1796, iBruL) 

Colonel Shoe telle me that General Quantin haa been deapatched from Flnahmg wiUi 
tOOOof the greateat reprobatea in the French army, to land in England, and do aa mnch 
miachief aa poaaible, and that we have 3000 of the aame atamp, wbom we are alao lodia- 
foroe on the EUigliah coaat ..-.-•- 

Nov. tUk and 95th, 

Colonel Tate, an American officer, haa offered hia aervieea, and the General baa given 
him the rank of Chef-de-brlgade, and 1060 men of the Legion Noire, in order to so on 
a buccaneering party into England. Excepting aome little errora in die locality, which, 
after all, may aeem errora to me from my own ignorance, the inatmctiona are incomparably 
well drawn ; they are done, or at leaat corrected, by the General himaelf : and if Tate 
be a daahin^ fellow, with military talenU, he may play the devil in England before he ia 
Canght. Hia object ia Liverpool ; and I have aome reaaon to think the acheme haa re- 
sulted from a converaation I had a few daya aince with Colonel Shoe, wherein I told him 
that, if we were once aettled in Ireland, I thonsht we might make a piratical viait in 
that quarter; and, in fact, I wiah it waa we that ahould have the credit and profit of it. 
I ahomd like, for example, to pay a viait to Liverpool myaelf, with aome of the gentle- 
men from Ormond Quay, tnooffh I must any the eitixena of the Legion Noire are very 
little behind my countrymen either in appearance or morality, which laat haa been pro- 
dicioualy cultivated by three or four campaigna in Bretagne and La Vend^. A thouaand 
oT theae deaperadoea, in their black jacketa, will edify John Bull exceedinglj, if they 
get aafe into Lancaahire. 

Abv.fSl*. 

To-da^.bythe GeneraVa ordera, I have made a fair copy of Colonel Tate'a Inatmc- 
tiona, with aome alteratlona from the rough draught of yeaterday, paftlcularly with resard 
to hia firat deatination, which ia now fixed to be Briatol. If he arrivea aafe, it wilf bo 
very poaaible to carry it by a €ottp de mam, in which caae he ia to bum it to the grodnd. 
I ennot but observe here that I transcribeid, with the greateat mng fioid, the ordera to 
reduce to aahea the third city of the Britiah dominiona, in which there ia, perhapa, prop- 
erty to the amount of £5,000,000. 

NO. HI. 

Volunu I. pagt 318. 
HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE IdTB BRUMAIRE. 
TiiB following facta, which have never been made public, but with which we have been 
fkvoured from an authentic channel, throw particular light on the troubled period during 
which Napoleon aacumed the aupreme power, the riaka which he ran of being anticipated 
*in hia aim, or of altogether miaiing it. 

In the end of July, 1799. when all thoae diacontenU were fermenting, which afierwaida 
led to the Revolution of the 18th Bmmaire. 

General Angereau, with one of the moat celebrated veterana of the Republican array, 
attended by a deputation of aix peraons, amongst whom were Salicetti and other membera 
of Convention, came on a misaion to General Bemadotte, their miniater at war, at an 
early hour in the mornine. 

Their object waa to call the Ministcr'a attention to a general report, which annonneed 
that there was to be a apeedy alteration of the conatitntion and existing order of thinga. 
Theyaecttsed Barcaa, Sieyea, and Fouch^,aa being the anthora of theae mtrignes. It waa 
generally believed, they aaid, that ooe of the Directora, (Borraa.) waa for reatoring the 
Boarbona ; another. (Sieyea ia probably meant,) waa for electing the Duke of Brunswick. 
The 4i|Mitation made>Bemadotte acquainted with their purpoae of fulminating a decree 
of arrait agoinat the two official peraona. Having firat inquired what proofa they conM 
produce in aupport of their allegatlona, and being informed that they had no poaitivo 
preof to ofibr, the Miniater informed them that he would not participate in the propenod 
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•d of Ulagil fioUBM. " I raqaire your word of hofumr/' he nid. " likat yoo witt deiitl 
IWmi thii projeet. It is the 00I7 mode to ensure mj lileBee on the eubiect" One of 
the depaUtion, whom the minister bed reason to regard as a man of the most ezemolaijr 
loyalty, and with whom he had had connections in military service, replied t.** lam, 
"Oar intention was to have placed yon in possession of great power, being well per^ 
•aaded that yon would not abase it. Since yoo do not «ee the jnattor as we do, Ihe 
affair is at an end. We give ap our scheme. "Let the affair be burie^ in complete ob> 
liTion." In less than two months afterwards, Buonaparte's arriTal gave a new tnm t» 
the steto of affairs. 

He landed, as is well known, at Frejus, after having abandoned his army and broke the 
qnarantine laws. When this intelligence reached Bemadotte, he intimated to the Di* 
lectory. that there was not an instant to lose in having him brought before a council of 
war. Ueneral Debel was instructed to make this commonication to a member of the 
Directory, who was one of his friends. Colonel St Martin, of the artillery, spoke to this 
Director to the same purpose. His answer w, " We are not strong enougn." On ite 
being said that Bernadotte was of opinion that Buonaparte should be proceeded against 
according to the principles of military discipline, and that the opportanity which occur- 
ted should be laid bold of, the Director replied, " Let us wait" 

Buonaparte arrived at Paris. All the Generals went to visit him. A public dinner to 
him was proposed, and a list for that purpose handed abouL When it was presented to 
Bemadotte by two members of the Council of Five Hundred, he said to them, " I would 
advise you to put off this dinner till he account satisfactorily for having abandoned hie 
ermr.''* 

More than twelve days had elapsed before Bemadotte saw Buonaparte. At the ie> 
auest of Joseph, his brother-in-law, and of Madame Leclerc, Buonaparte's sister, Benin* 
dotte at lengtn went to visit him. The conversation tomed upon £g7pt Buonaparte 
having begun to talk of public affairs, Bemadotte allowed him to enlarge on the ne- 
eessil^ oTa change in the government ; and at last, perceiving that Buonaparto, aware 
of the awkwardness of his situation, was exsggerating the unCavoocable circumatan c ea 
in the situaiion of France,—" But, General," said Bemadotte, "the Russians are beaten 
in Switzerland, and have retired into Bohemia j a line of defence Is maioteined between 
the Alps and the Ligurian Appenines } we are in possession of Genoa: Holland is saved— 
the Russian army (hat was there is destroved, and the English army has ratired to Eng* 
land : — 16.000 iosurgenU have just been oispersed in the department of the Upper Ga- 
ronne, ana constrained to take refuge in Spain ;— at this moment we are busied in raising 
two hundred auiiliary battalions or 1000 men each, and 40,000 eavalrv ; and in three 
months at most we snail not know what to do with thia multitodo of men, unless we 
make them man into Germany and Italy like torrents. Indeed, if you had been able to 
bring the armjr of Egjpt with' youMhe veterana who compose it would have been very 
esenil in forming our new corps. Though we should look upon this army as lost, unlese 
it return by virtue of a treaty, I do not despair of the aafety of the republic, and I em 
convinced she will withstand her enemies ooth at home and abroad." While pronoene- 
ing the words enenUu al konu, Bernadotte unintentionally looked in the face of Buona- 
parte, whose confusion was evident Madame Buonaparto changed the conversatioa, 
and Bemadotte soon after took leave. 

Some days afterwards, M. R— , formerly chief secretanr to the minister of war, beg- 
ged General Bernadotte to introduce him to Buonaparte. The general carried him along . 
with htm. After the usual compliments, they began to telk of the sitoation of France. 
Buonaparte spoke much of the great excitement of feeling among the republicans, and 

rrticularly in the " eiub du mtmSgt," Bemadotte said, in answer, " When an impulse 
once given, it is not essily stopped. This you have often experienced. After having 
impressed on the army of Italy a movement of patriotic enihusiaam, you couid not re- 
press this feeling when you judged it proper to do so. The same thing happens now. A 
number of individuals, and your own orothers principally, have formed too club yoe 
epeak of. I have never belonged to it I was too busy, and had too many duties to per- 
form as minister, to be able to attend it You have alleged that I, have favoured these 
meetings. This is not correct I have indeed supported many respeetable persons wbe 
belonged to this club, because their views were honest, and they hoped to give preva- 
lence to a spirit of moderation and pradence, which is generall v thrown aside by ambi- 
tious men. Salicetti, a particular friend and secret coimdant or your brothers, was one 
of the directors of that meeting. It has been believed by observers, and is believed still, 
that the state of excitement which yon complain of, has originated in the inatructioae 
leceived by Salicetti." 

Here Buonaparte lost temper, and declared that be would rather live in the woode, 
than continue to exiat in the midst of a society which gave him no aecurtty. 

" What security do you want t" answered General Bernadotte. Madame Baonaperte, 

• Whse Bsrnadatts earns ioto ib9 ministry, it bseama a qaeition whethsr Buonsparts sheuM oaT 
I slot fer from Egypu— " It is the anny yoo onao,** said the Minirter,-^* for as to th* Owwral, yoe 
WW hs has an svo to Um INctetsffship 1 aad sanding vssssk to brinf him to Fraocs, would JusI bs 
riagiitohim.*^ * * 



A Fieoeh fleet was at that tlas eraUiog bi the MeditarraDsaar-tha lUoktsr insistsd Ihst it shaelA 
la ordered into Tooleo. 
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Cminv iMt tfM cmivsiibIIob iMwld Imooib^ too wvoi. ciMUi96u 010 iQD|Qet| wdnriiMlB^ 
iMiMlf to Mr. R^— > who wm kaown to Iwr. Genenl Bemadotte did not penut in bin 
^•ntaoM, nnd, tftsr nBoie general eonTorwtton, he withdrew. 

A few daye efterwrnnli, Joseph had a large party at Morfontaine. Bnonaparte, maetittg 
General BemadoMe eomhig out of the TVdlre firameaU, inqaired if he was to be of the 
naity on the following day. Being anawered in the affirmatiTe— ** Will 700,'' said he. 
" give me my eofihe to-morrow morning 7 I haTo occasion to pass near your boose, and 
afaall be very glad to atop with yon for a few momenta.'' Next morning, Buonaparte and 
hia wife amved ; Louia followed them a moment afterwards. Buonaparte made himself 
vary agreeable.* In the eventnff there was some conversation between Regnanlt de Sl 
ies« d'Aogely, Jeeeph, and Lneien. Buonaparte conversed with Bemadotte. who saw, 
ftom his embarrassed air, and frequent fita of absence, that his mind was deieply occu- 
pied. He had no lonser way doobc that it was Buonaparte'a determined purpose to save 
tiimsalft bv the oveiwow of tbe constitotion, from the danger with which he was 
thveatened in co a se q eence of his leaving Rgypt, abandoning his aimy, and violating the 
quarantine lawv. He reedved to oppose it by every meaoa m his power. On his return 
te Paria, he happened, aoeidentally, to be in a house belonsing to a fellow countryman 
and friend of Moreau'a. Tbat general having inquired ir he bad been at the party at 
Morfontaine, and if he had spoken with Buonaparte, and Bernadotle having told him he 
bed, Moreau seid. '< That is the man who has done the greatest harm to the Republic." 
-^<< And." added Bernadotte, ** who is preparing the greatest."—" We ahall prevent him," 
tepUed Moieaa. Tbe two generals snook hands, and promiaed to stand by each other in 
resisting the deserter from Egypt. So theycalted him in presence of a number of per- 
ae«a, among whom was the ex-minister, Petiet. 

The Dhreeteiy, it is true, did not enjoy the public esteem. Sieyes stood first in repu- 
tatioaaaBong the five membera. but he was. looked upon as being timid and vindictive. 
He waa believed to be disposea to call the Duke of Brunswick to the throne of France. 
Bairae was suspected by some penoas of being in treaty with tho Comte Lille. Gohier, 
MooHns, and Roger Duces, were very respectable men, but considered to be unfit for tbe 
governaMnt of a great nation. Gohier, however, was known to be one of the first 
lawven of thatperK>d, to be of incorruptible integrity, and an ardent lover of his country. 

When Sieyes obtained a place in the Directory,, he had desired to have General Ber- 
nadotte for war-minisler. Some confidential relations between them, and a certain de- 
pee of deferenee which Bernadotte paid to Sieyes. in consequence of his great celebrity, 
had flattered his self-love. Buonaparte's two brotnera, Joseph and Lucien, thinking they 
akoald find in Bernadotte a readv instrument for the execution of the plans ortheir 
brother, whom they believed to oe on the point of landing in France, agreed with Sieyes 
in brining Bemadotte into the ministry. Gohier, Moulins, and Roger Ducos joined the 
Buonapartea and Sieyes ; Barras alone inclined towards Dubois-Cranc6 ; but he yielded 
with a good grace to tbe opinion of his collesffues. 

The propossl waa made to Bernadotte at a dinner at Joseph's, in the Rut du Rocher. 
Jeobert, one of the par^, who had recently formed an intimacy with the candidate for 
the plaee of minister, waa chosen by tbe Buonanortea to propose it to him. The proposal 
was refused, and the renonstnnces of Joubert nad no effect on the resolution of Bema- 
dotte; which at that time appeared immoveable. The Buonapartes, who were the prime 
movera of all the changes which took place, and enjoyed the distribution of all the great 
poaCs. were astonished when they heard Genenl Joubert's report. They ^t several 
meraaera of the eooneil to endeavour to induce Bemadotte to accept. Their attempts 
were vain. Every solicitation was followed by a most obstinate refusal. But what could 
not ^ done by Beroadotte's friends and partisans, duped by the apparent fricyidship of 
the BuooapMartes for him, waa accomplished fanr his wife and sister-in-law. After many 
dsye spent in entreaties, Bemadotte yielded, and received the ports/SnttUt fVom the handa 
of General Millet-Moreao, who theii had the charge of that department. The Buona- 
partes were not slow in showing a desire to exercise a direct influence in the war- 
department. Many of their creatures were raised, by the new minister, to higher situa- 
tions ; but the number of fresh spplications continually made to him, convinced him tha^ 
they considered him as holding his place merely to aerve their purposea, and prepare the 
mn for their eleration. 

The minister, who went regularly at five o'clock in tbe morning to the office of the 
war 'deportment, where he had to repair heavy disasters, recmit the army, put a stop to 
dilapidations, oraeniae two hundred battalion's of a thousand men each, bring back to 
their corps 80,000 men, who had, in the course of a few yesrs, absented themselves with- 
out permission, and accomplish an extraordinary levy of 40,000 horse, did not return to 
his house, in the r^u Cimitpini, till between five and six in the evening. Joseph and his 
wife were almost always there. Joseph sometimes turned tbe conversation on the in* 
eapaoity of the Directory, the difficulty of things remaining as they were, and tbe neces- 
Miy of aew..modelling the adroinislntion. 

veroadette, on the contrary, thought thai if tbe five cUrecton were redooad ta threa, aaa 
of whom should go out ef offiea every three yearn, the eoaaUtutioo would go oa very 

* It wfti by no msanfl from friendship that Bu^naparta wsnt <o BeroMtotta** on thb oeeaslon ; 
not ffssUy to raodw ths Dliaotorjr and the Hisnds of ths rspokHs lui p to ion s as to that gvasral'a 
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well. He foaiid in dial fonn of governmeat the cmtioa of t patrieiaii order ezetoMvelj ' 
char|ed with the governmeBt of the ttate. The Roman repuolie wm his model, end he 
■ew m the conititotion of the jear four a great analogy to the cooaalar privilege! aod 
the righta of senators. . Bj the IS&th article of that coostitation, no one coold aspire to 
become a Director, withoot having been first a member of one of the two eooncils, a 
ninistsr of state, dws. As that condition was slreadjr fulfilled in his esse, it wss natural 
that he shoald incline towsrds the preservation of a form of g^ovemment which plaoed 
him on an eijualitj with kings, and gave him the hopes of seeing many kings tribotaiy 
to, or at least protected by, the Republic. These discussions sometimes became rather 
unreserved ) and it was st such a time that Joseph intimated to Bernadotte, im a sottof 
half-confidence, the |iossibility of his brother's speedv return. The minister had suA- 
cient presence of mind to coneeal his indignation ^ but his surprise was so visible thai 
Joseph w«s alarmed by it. He endeavoured to dimmish the impression which bis com* 
munication bad produced. He said, '* That what he had advanced was merely a aimpla 
conjecture on his part, which might become a probability— perhaps, even <added he) a 



reality ; for he hM conquered £gvpt^— his business is at end~->he has nothing more to do 
in that ouarter."— " Gonqueted V' replied Bernadotte—" Say rather, inmadnl. This con- 
quest, if you will call it so, is fkr from being secure. It has given new life to the eoalition 
which was eitinct ; it has given us all £urope for our enemies ; and rendered the very 
existence of the Republic doubtful. Besides, your brother has no authoritjr to qnit the 
army, tie knows the military laws, and I do not think that he would be inclined, or 
would dare, to render himself liable to punishment under them. Such a desertion wonld 
be too serious a matter 3 and be is too well aware of its consequences." Joseph went 
away a few moments aflierwardi } and this converiation having proved to him that Ber^ 
nadotte did not concur in hia opinions, it became an object to produce a breach between 
bin (Bernadotte) and Sieyes. 

Bernadotte retired from the ministry, and Buonaparte arri*'ed about three weeks sAer^ 
wards. Not being able to doubt that the Directors themselves were either dupes of 
Buonaparte's ambition, or bis accomplices, and that they were meditating with him the 
overthrow of the established order of things. General Bernadotte persevered in oSering 
bis counsels and services to those members of the government, or of the Legislative 
Body, who might have oppeeed those designs. But the factious and the intrignUig went 
•n at a move npid pace ; and every d^ Buonaparte increased his party by the accesaaon 
of some diatiocuisbed personage. 

On the IGth Brumaire. at Ave o^eloek, Bernadotte went to General Buonaparte's, 
where he was invited to dinner. Genoial Jourdan was of the party. He arrived after they 
bad sat down to table. The coavenation wae entirely on mUitary subjects ; and Berw 
nadetle undertook to rafale the maxima which Buonaparte was laying down lelaliva 
to the system of war by invasion. Bernadotte ceoclnded nearly in these words :— " Them 
is more tiouble in preserving than in invading;*' alluding to the conquest of Eiprpt. 
The company roae and went to the drawing-room. Immediately afterwards there amved 
several very distinguished members of the Council, and a good many men of letters t 
Vdney and Talleyrand were of the number. The conversation was general, and tumeo 
on the affairs of the west of Prance. Buonaparte, mising his voice a little, and addresa- 
ing somebody near him, said—'' Ah! yon see aChouan in Gene.-al Bernedotte." Tho 
General, in anawering him, could not refrain from amilin^ " Don't contradict your* 
aelf," said he ; " it was but the other day that vou complained of mv fkvouriog the in« 
convenient enthusiasm of the friends of the republie, and now you tell me that 1 proteol 
the Chooans. This is very inceoaislent." The company continued to Increase eveiy 
minute \ and the apartmenls not being very apaoioas, Beniadotte went away. 

Many ptsnons have thouffht that um answers given b^ Bemsdotte to Buonaparte on 
this occasion, bad retarded lor t4 hours the movement which had been prepared. Otheray 
on the contrary, have alleged that, the ITth being a Friday, Buonaparte, naturally supet^ 
Btittous, hsd deferred the execution of the project till the 18th. 

On the 17th Bnmaire, between eleven and twelve a^ night, Joeeph Buonaparte, tetnn^ 
ing to his house in the nu d» Roehw by the way of the rut Ciso^ns, called at the hooan 
of Bernadotte. He. being in bed, sent to reonest Joseph to return next-day. He did ao 
before seven o'clock in the morning of the l8th. He told Bernadotte that bis brother 
desired to speak with him ; tliat the measuree to be takenJiad been diacussed the evening 
before, aod that they wiahed to inform him of them. They both went immediatoly to 
Bnonapvte'B house in the sue ^ la Videtre. The oonrt, the vestihole, and the aparW 
mnnte, were filled vrith generabi and officers of rank. Blany of the officers had the air el* 
peiaons in a state of excitation from wine. Bernadotte wes shown into a small roouf 
Joseph did not go in. Buonaparte was sitting at breakfast with one of his aidee-de-eamp, 
who, as far as ean be remembered, wns Lemarroia. General Lefobvre, afterwaids Dnho 
.oCDantzie, then commanding the 17th military division, of which Peris was llie heed- 
quarters, was standing. Bemsdotte, seeing him in that attitude, did not doubt, that bn 
was detained a prisoner. He immediately took a chair, sal down, and mode • sign to 
Ldbbvre to do the same. I^febvre heaitaled, but a glance from Bnonaparto reaasared 
him. He sat down reapectfnlly, looking at Bnonaparte. The latter addressing himself 
to BemmlDtte, snid, with emh^mmment,— " Why, yon sin not in uniform !" On Bem». 
dotte a n s w er in g—^ I am not on duty," Buonaparte replied—" You ahall be immediately." 
" I do not think ao/' said fiemadotlt. BaooMparln rone, look Bnnadetlo by the head 
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•ad tanimd bin into an sdioiBiM room. '^Thia Dlroeloiy govomo ill/' laid lie j *' it 
woald deotroT the ropoblie if wo aid not uke cara. Tko Cooncii of Ancienta hm namod 
■M commaaiunt of Paria, oT the NatioaaJ Gnard, and of all Ihe troopa in tho diviaion. 
Go and pat on yonr noifonn, and join mo at tho Tnillnrioa, wbore I am now going." 

Boniadotie having declined doing thia, Buonaparte taid^*! aee yon think yon can 
eOQBt opon Moraao, BoMraonville, and other generala. Yon will aee them all come to 
ne,-«-Moreea himaelf :" and, apeakiog veiy faat, he named abont thirtv memben of the 
Connoil of Ancienta, whom Bemadotte had believed to be the greateat ftienda of the Con- 
■titntion of the year IV. *' You don't know mankind," added lie $ ** they proniiae mnch^ 
•ad perform little." 

Bemadotte having declared that he did not 9hooee to be involved in a rebellion of thia 
kind, nor to overtnm a eonatittttion which had coat the Uvea of a million of men.—*' Well," 
■aid Buonaparte, ** yen will itay till I receive the decree of the Coancil of Ancienta; for 
till then 1 am nothing." Bemadotte. raiaing hia voice, oaid~" I am a man whom yo« 
nny pot to death, hot whom yon aball not detain againat bia will." ** Well "^ *- 




rpiaeea 

' I am quite eaay," anawerad Bnoi , 

eeive no appointment : they am more afraid ofyour ambition than of mine. I wiah merelj 
to aave the repablic $ I want nothing for myaelf; I ahall mtira to Malmaiaon, after bavinf 
bronght abont me a circle of frienda. If yon wiah to be of the nnmber, yon ahall be nrndn 
Very welcome.*' Bemadotte aaid in raply» aa he waa going away—" Aa to yonr beinf n 
' firiend, that may be ; bat 1 am convinced that you will alwaya be the wont of 

idcite left the room : Baonaparte followeJ him into the lobby, and aaid to Joaenh 
agitated voice,—'' Follow him." Bemadotte paawd throngh a crowd of generaU, 
or rank, and addiera, who filled the eonrt of the hooae, and a part of the atme^ 
' praaaion npoo them by hia looka, which ezpmaied his dianpprabation of 
Joaeph followed Bemadotte, and eame ap to him in the cenrt of the 
lie aaked him to go to hia bonae, in the rut «ki iZocAtr whom be bed aaaemUed 
•eveml membera of the legialative body. When he arrived at Jooeph'a, be found a dosen 
nf penoaa, among whom were aeveral depullei devotipd to Buonaparte, and partacnlarly 
SaUcetti. Braakfast waa lorved. During the few aaomeata they ramainod at table, they 
•poke of the reaolntiona which meold be taken, and Joaeph repeated that hia brother 
wiahed for nothing but the conMdidation of freedom, that he might then hnvrtt iv hia 
power to live like a pbiloaopher at Malawi Jon. 

Bemadotte went to the garden of the Toilleriea. and paaaed along the IVout of the 79:h 
demi'brigade. The oAcera having recognised him, though not in nnilbrm, came up to 
bim, and aaked him for information aa to what waa going to happen. Bemadotte aa- 
•werod in general temm, espreming hie with that the public truMpiillity might not bo 
•ndangered by the movement abont to take place. The aoldiers, having in their turn 
racosnised the oeneral, who had commanded them at the aiege and taking of Maeatncht. 
loudly esproaaed their aattwiabment at hia not being along with the generala, who, aaid 
Ibev, were then deciding, in the palace, the fate of France. 

Bemadotto having obaerved what he might expect, in caae of need, fhmi thia corpa. 
Md fhMn acme dtstaehnwnta before whom he badpreaented bimaelf on the Bouiaen r d ud 
on the PonI 4t Im JUvoMUm, went to Geoeral Jourdan'a, proanmiag that the Directom 
would lend for him to take care of the aafety of the government. He found at Jourdan^ 
• good many membera of the Council of Five Humved, among othen Angerean, after- 
waida Dnke of Caatiglione. He had aearcely arrived, when a great number of the mem* 
bera came to announce the commnnication of the decree of the dooncU of Ancienta, 
which, in virtue of the lOSd article of the Conatitation, tranafeired tho aittiag of tho 
LMialative Body to St. Cloud. 

Bemadotto, on hie return home, learned fVom hia wife that the Adjututt-Genenl 
Rapatol, attached to General Morean'a ataff, bad juat been there, and that he bad been 
"^ aanarto and Moreau, to peranade him to join them nt the Tuilleriea. Buonn- 
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parte bad aaid to him— ^' You have aerved under General Bemadotte. I know that be 
bai confidence in you. Tell him that all hia frienda are aaaembled at the Tnilleriee, and 
that they are deairoua of aeeing him among them ; add that they love their country na 
mnoh aa he, and ttfat they atrongly wiah to lee him appear among the number of thoeu 
to whom aba thia day owca her aafe^r." 

Sieyea and Roger Dueoa had already joined Buonaparte at the Tnilleriee. The three 
director!, Gohler the Preaideat, Moolina and Barraa, remained at the Luiembourg. Thtf' 
•Mretary-generd, Lagarde, waa atill fkithflil to the majority of the Directory. Aa Gen* 
•nl Bemadotte bad foraaeen, that majority caat their eyea on him for the miniatry of 
war, and the general command of the troopa, and of the national guarda of the I7tk 
divialon. The reaignation of BarrM, and the defection of the aecretafy^fenera], pot m 
•tap to thia nomination. Buonaparte, having no longer any thing to Ibnr, made a new 
diviaion of the different command*, and aaaioned to Morean, with aa hundred hone, that 
•f the Luiembonijg, where Gohier and Moulina wen detointd. 
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Moren, diiiatitfied with the indifference with which he had heen treated bj BaoMh 
parte, and ac<|nainted with bia intentiona and projeeta, waa already thinking of roraakhic 
iiiB caaae, which he regarded aa nniaat and traitoroua to the nation. He again deeirea 
Rapatel to go, towarda evening, to Bemadotte'a, to invite hioi, on the {Mrt oTMoreaa, to 
go to the Luemboorg, that they might conault together aa to the meaiuraa to be taken for 
preventing Buonapaite from aeizing the Dictatorahip. Bornadotte'a anawer to the over* 
turea waa, that he waa boond by the word of honour which he had given, not to onder 
take any thing aa a citizen : hot that be waa free to act if called on or aummoned to do 
ao b? a public man ; that if Moreaa would march out of the Luxembourg, at the hood of 
the aetaehmeat which he commanded, preaent himself at hia door, and aummon him, ia 
the name of the public good, to make common caoae with him in the defence of liberty 
and of the eonatitntion which had been aworn to, he, Bemadotte, would mount hia bono 
with hia aidea-de-camp, put himself under Moreau'a command, address the troops, and 
eaoae Buonaparte to be immediately arreated and tried as a dcaerter from the anoT of 
Egypt, and aa having violated the constitution, by accepting a command given him by * 
mere fraction of the Legislative Body. Moreau, bound down by the duty of militaiy 
diacipline, according to which he waa under the orders of General Buonaparte, did not 
agree to Bernadotte^ propoaal ; and the latter, therefore, did not think himaelf at Uberty 
to BO to the Luxembourg. 

fiemadotte, from seven o'clock till ten, had conferencea with Salicetti, Angereaii, 
Jonrdan. Gareau, and a dozen of the most influential membera of the Council of Five 
Hundreo. It waa decided, that, next morning, Beroadotte sfaould-be named eomaaand* 
ant of the guard of the Legislative Body, and of all the troopa in the capital, and they > 
■eparated. Salicetti ran to the Tnilleries to tell Buonaparte what had nappened, and 
he, who dreaded ao courageous an adversary aa Bemadotte, charged Salicetti to be pree- 
•Dt next morning at five o'clock, at the preparatory meeting which was to take place 
before going to St. Cloud, and to tell eveiy one of the deputies, that he. Buonaparte, had 
made the greatest efforts to prevent a decree of deportation being issued sgainst the depu- 
tlea who had formed the design of giving to Bemadotte the command of the armed force- 

On the 19th, at aevea o'clock in the morning, Generala Jourdan and Augerean, fol 
lowed by eight or ten deputtea of the Council of Five Hundred, (among whom were 
Oarean and l*alot.) went to General Beraadotte'a in the nia CiatUpine, Tney informed 
bim that Salicetti bad made them aware, on the part of Buonaparte, that Sieyes had pio- 
peeed to arrest a number of deputiea of the two Councils, in order to prevent their ap- 
pearing at St. Cloud. They aaked Bemadotte what he thought of the eventa of 'Jie dajr. 
Ho saw nothing in the communication of Salicetti, but the desire of rendering theoe 
deputiea favourable to Buonaparte. Some of these legislators aeemed to feel grateful 
for the service which Buonaparte had done them the evening before. Bemadotte did 
BOt appreciate thia actof senerosity aa they did t but he agreed in their opinion aa lotho 
ooBciliatoiy meaaurea which they seemed to wian to adopt, and, entering into their viewa, 
he explained himself in these terms :— " Let one of yon mount the trimioe $ let him do* 
aeribe auecinetly the internal aitnation of France, and her sucoeaaes abroad ;. let him say. 
that the departure of an army for Egypt, while it baa involved us in war, has deprived 
oa of in army of more than 90,000 veterans, and a great manv experienced geneiola } 
that, nevertbeleaa, the republic ia triumphant ; that the coalition is broken op aineo 
Souwaroff ia retamed to Roasia ; that the English, with a prince of the blood at their 
head, have left the Batavian republic, and retired to England j that the line of defimoo 
ia maintained between the Alpa and tne Ligurian Appeninea; thatSOO,OOOconacrinta aro 
haatening to arrange themselves into battalions to reinforce the armies, and 40,0li0 oav^ 
ainr are raising: tnat the inaurrection of the weat ia reduced to a fbw aeattered bandi, 
nod that a royalist army in the Upper Garonne fiaa been destroyed or dispersed; that to 
obtain a peace quite as honourable aa that of Campo Formic, it ia only neeeaaair for 
France to maintain this formidable atUtvde : that, in order to maintain it, anion and b«* 
tnal confidence are indiapenaable ; that, altoough the Counoil of Anoienta h^vo Tiolatod 
''^ . . « ^- "eneral-inchiefof the nthdiviaion, and Ingiv- 
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ins him the command of the National Guard, and the Guard of the Directory, the Cdoa* 
elf of Five Hundred is not now engaged in deliberating on this violation of the oonsti- 
tatioo, but rather on the meana of gi vine security to the Franch people, the two Comi- 
eila, and the government of the state ; that, for thia purpeae the Council of Five Hn^ . 
died names General Bemadotte colleague to Geaerai Buonaparte ; that theae two geil- 
orala ahall undentand each other in r^prdto the employment of the armed foree, aad 
the diatribution of commanda, in caae of thia force being employed } but that the traa* 
quIUity which prevails in Paria and the vicinity, renden it certmn that there will be bo 
occasion for this foree being pot in motion. Send me this decree ; in twenty minuteo 
alter receiving it I ahaU be in the midat of you with my aides-de-oamp ; I ahali take tho 
command of the oorpa that I shall find on my way, and we ahall aee what h to be doao. 
If it is neceaaary to declara Buonaparte an outlaw, you will aiwaya have on your aide o 
general, and a great proportion at leaat of the troops." 

The deputies immediately set off for St Cloud. The unhappTettatom of delivering aot 
■peecbea h-om the tribune, produced the loaa of precioda tame. The debate beoarae warm } 
and the taking individually the oath to the eonatitntion canned a naeleaa loaa of mere 
than an hour and a half. No other raaolution w«s taken. Buonaparte made hi» ap* 
pMraoee, and the eveata whieh thou happened at S^ Clood are well kaoini. 
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After iiaviaglM«B rapalMd from the Coancil of Five Honored, Baoeiparte, ttaamer- 
ing with agitation, addreeMll tho toldien. ". Are you for me 7"— « We ere for t)ie lepob- 
lie/' said the/.— (It was at thia time that Lucien, President of the Council, baiangned 
the troops.) What would have become of him had Beroadotte been there ! Buonaparte 
feltthis himself ; for hV said, at tliis period,—" I am not afraid of Bemadotte's eonwMit-> 
ing to my being assassinated; but he will harangue the troops, and that is what 1 hav^ 
to fear." 

Buonaparte was made aware, the aame evening, of the language which Bemadotte had 
used CO tne deputies at his house in the nu Cifolpitu, The expressions he had reaily 
made use of, tnoegfa thev must have been disagreeable enough to Buonaparte, partico- 
larly in so far as related to bis escape from Egypt, and his ulterior designs a^inst the 
liberty of France, were eiaggerated, and represented to Buonaparte so as to indicate 
personal hatred. 

Buonaparte, though be never found an opportunity of taking open revenge a^nst Ber^ 
sadotto, let alip no opportunity of injuring him, by placing him, as a general, in difficult 
situations, and leaving him, in the most perilous and delicate circametances, withont 
iontruetions or orders. The following occurrence, which took place soon ailervnarda, 
will give a correct idea of this conduct on the part of Buonaparte. 

The measures for restoring tranquillitv in the west of France, in the month of January 
1800, had never been entirely completed ; for, at the same moment that they were taken , 
eeveral departmento were put out of the pale of the constitution. The Chouans of these 
departments were organised as militia, and as guerillaa, who plundered the diligences, 
and murdered die persons who became proprietors of the national domaioa. They were 
regularlv paid, and had communications with the enemies of the Republic, by mcvis of 
the En»ish fleets which threatened the coasts. At this critical moment, Beroadotte wan 
invested with the civil and military command of these departments. By his firm and 
prudent conduct, he repressed the seditious movements, and re-estafaiished good order 
and obedienoe to the laws. Many free corps, numbers'of individuals belonging to which, 
for want of being properly employed, were in the pay of the Chouaa chiefs, were organ 
ised as regular troops \ and by this measure he furnished government with the means of 
drawing from these departmenta, troops for the army of Italy. But wben these Iroope 
were to begin their march to Diion, a serious insurrection broke out at Vannes, on the 
SSthFroctidor, year VlII, (4th September 1800.1 The 52d demi-brigade refused to march 
till they should receive their arrears of pay. The commandant and officers, who wished 
to rest. re order among them, were maltreated. Bemadotte being informed of this trans- 
action, hastened to Vannes to aoeU the insurrection ; but the corps had left the place. 
He gave orders to General Liebert, commanding the fStd military division, to assemble 
the ozd demi-bijgada on ito wajr to Tours ; to come before it followed by hia ataff and the 
council of war ; to nuke the military penal code be read i to ordor the colonels to point 
out one or t??o men in each company, who had made toemaelves most remarkable in 
the revolt of the 28th } to deliver these men to the council of war, and to haf e them 
tried on the spot, Stc. 4bc. 

BeraMotte's orders were eiecnted on the 4th Vendemaire (25th September.) when the 
ttbidemi-brigade was drawn up on the parade at Tours, and the ringleadera of the revolt 
arrested in presence of a great number of spectators, without the smallest disturbance 
taking place. 

Beraadotte made a report of this eveat to the First Consul, and to Carnot, the minister 
of war > but as the result of the measures he had taken was not yet known, the Consul 



put on ihe margin of the report i-^" General Bemadotte has not done well in taking 
ench severe measures against the 62d demi -brigade, not having sufficient means to bring 
them to orJer in the heart of a town where the garrison is not strong enouj^ to repress 
mutiny.'' 

The result was different. The soldiers letomed to their duty, and themselves 
denounoed the authors of the insurrection. The demi-brigade continued its route to 

E't and two days afterwards the Consul was profuse in his encomiums on the 
nee, foresight, and firmness of the general wIumo conduct he had been so hasty 
approving.— >The letter which he wrote to Bemadotte on this subject, waa in these 
tame:— 

" Pcrif , 1014 Vmdiwuiire, ytar IX, 
" I have read with interest, Citisen-general, the account of what you have done to 
restore order in the 5Cd, and also the report of General Liebert of the 5 Ji Vendemaire. 
Give this officer the aasuranee of the satasfoction of government with his conduct Tour 
promotion of the colonel of brigade to the rank of gene.-al brigade, is confirmed. I desire 
that thia brave officer auiy come to Paris. He has given an eiample of firmness and 
eneigy moat hoaouiabie to a saAUtary man. 

" I aalute yon, '* BUONAPARTE." 

All men, doubtless, are liable to err ; but the eaflemesa of the Consul to attach blame 
to the conduct of a military and political commanoei, charged with the maintenance of 
dtfoiplioe and obedience to the laws, ^ipeacs evidently to have proceeded mor^ftom 
private Iwtred than from any duty which the government had to perform ; for there wie 
no occasion to give his ju^iment so preoipilatsiy, and he might have waited the final 
Y9mi\t of the meesofea he censured, more especiaUy as the scene had taken place in a 
district agitated by faction and civil war. BeAsdotta's friends, who were still in fh« 
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miniftry of war, and eTen freqaented the talooos of the Contul, wsn anxiona to make 
htm ac(^ttainted with Buonaparte'd evi! intentiona towards him. fivery despatch wbicll 
be received informed bim tnat the police was forming secret intrigues and coospiraciea } 
that agents were scattered amons the army of the VVest and the army of the Rhine, to 
endeavour to make the staffs of those armies commit tbemseives, in order to have a pre* 
text for disgraciiiff the generals who commanded them. Reports were circulated amons 
the members of these staffs ; one day the Consol was dying j next day the population of 
Paris bad risen, and the constitution of the year IV. was re-establishea wi(h the necessary 
modifications. The persons employed in raising these reports, watched the looks of tb* 
generals, and reported their slightest expressions. These snares roused the indignation 
of General Bernadotte, and the army he commanded ; and it is not going too far to say, 
that it was in the anqy of the West and the army of the Rhine, that plana for the preser- 
vation and security of constitutional freedom originated. Men, who wef« obligf^ by 
profesaion and duty, to yield to the force of military discipline, and who neither had, nor 
wished to have, anything to do with the intricaciea of civil poltoy, were all at once in* 
apired with a new spirit, and tacitly formed an association guided by their opinions } so 
much so, that, during the course of the year 1801, the Consol perceived, from the re- 
serve and behaviour of many of the generala towards bim, that a change had taken place 
in the confidence entertained as to his intentions on the subject of public liberty and 
individual security. 

Tliis reserve, tne cause of which he penetrated, determined him to make a set of new 
creatures, and bring around him men from whom he was sure, as he said, to meet ^ith 
no contradiction, ilis having laid down this principle of action, and hie well-known 
■Tstem of deeradinl^ everything, were the cause or the entry of foraign armiea into 
France, and the fall of bis dynasty. 

NO. IV. 

mSTBUCTIONS BY NAPOLEON TO TALLEYRAND, PRINCE OF BENE- 

VENTUM. 
FoliMic /. pagt 377. ^ 

This very singular memorandum contains the instructions given by Napoleon to Tal* 
leyrand, concerning the manner in which he wished bim to receive Lord Whitworth, 
then about to quit Paris, under the immediate prospect of the war again bredking out 
He did not trust, it seems, to that accomplished statesman the sliffhtest circumsUnov 
of the conference; "although," as Talleyrand himself observed, as he gave to the Duke 
of Wellington the interesting document, m Napoieon'a own hand-writing, ** if I could be 
trusted with anything, it must have been the mode of receiving and negotiating vfitb an 
Ambassador.-' From the style of the note, it seems that the warmth, or rather violence, 
which the First Consul had thrown into the discussion at the levee, oid not actually flow 
f^om Napoleon's irriuted feelings, but waa m calculated burst of passion, designed to 
confound and overwhelm the English nobleman, who proved by no means the kind of 

Krson to be shaken with the utmost vehemence. It may be also remarked, that Napo- 
sn, while he was desirous to try the effect of a cold, stern, and indifferent mode of 
conduct towards the English Minister, was yet desirous, if that should not shake Lord 
Whitwortb's finnness, that Talleyrand, by reference to Uie pleasure of the First Consul, 
should take care to keep open the door for reconciliation. 

The various errors in orthography, as faU for fait or /niss, dii tot di» oi diU$, are 
tak^n from the original. 

S.CloiMi,a41-2. 

** Je re(ois voire lettre qui m'a ^ remise 4 la Malmaiaon. Je deaire que la conference 
ae se toume pas en partage. Montrex-vous j froid, altier, et m£me un pen fier. 

" Si la notto comtient le mot viUmatum, fait* lui sentir que ce mot renferme celui de 
guerre, que cette mani^re de neoocier ot d'un anp^rieur k un inf<Menr. Si la notte ne 
comtient pas ce mot, faitf qu'il le mette, en lui c4>servant quMl faut enfin savoir k quot 
nous en tonir^-que nous sommes las de cet dtet d'anxi^t6— que jamais on n'obtieodra de 
nous ce que Ton a tAUnu du demihea oim^es d€$ Bourlont, — fus notw nt sommes plus 
C€ ptitpU qui rtuvra im Commjotain d Dunquirque ; que, Vultlmatum remis, tout de- 
viendra rompAt 

'' EflTrayex le sur les suites de cette remise. SMI est intbranUUde, accompaffnex le 

dans votre salon { de vooa quitter dit lui, mais le Cap et I'iale de Gor^, 

sent ils ^vacu^ ?— radoucissex un pen la fin de la conference^ et invites le k revenir 
arant d'^crire k »a cour, enfin ^ue voua puissiez lui dire I'impression qu*elle a fait 
sur moi, qu'elle pourrait Sire diminu^ par les mesures de ces evacoations du Cap et d9 
Tisle de doite/' 

Trwslatiox. 
SL Cloud, l^^paat/our. 

I received your letter, which was brought to me at Malmaiaon. I request that th4 
eoefereoce do not go into dialogue. Show yourself cold, lofty, even a little haughty. 

*Fals. tFai». X UtogiUs. 
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U hte BOto eonteiai &• irord«if«MfiM», mika him Mniiblo Ibit tbH word innorti 
irar, nncm raeh a manner of negoUnling onlV takm plaeo Itetwixi a ■oparior and an talb- 
nor* If the sola doaa not contaio4bat word, contrlTe to mtke him insert it, bj obaerr* 
iiif to him that it ii ncceataiy at length we should know upon what footing we are to 
■tand with respect to esch other j that we are weanr of this sUte of anxiety ; that thej 
will BATer obtain from as those adTantages which thej extorted daring the latter part of 
the feign of the Boarbons ; that we are no longer the same people who received an Eng- 
lish Coflunissanr at Dnnkiik : that the u U im atum being rejected, all treat/ will be bro- 
ken oC 

Alarm*him open the eonseqaences of that rejection. If he remains still immov»- 

ble, aceompanr him into yoor saloon and at the moment of his departure, ask 

him incidentalij, " By the way, the Cape and the Island of Goree, are they evacuated T** 
Soften your tone a little towards the end of the conference, and inrite him to retora 
before writii^ to his court. At last, too may hint that the unfavoursble impression ha 
hss made on me may possibly be dimmished by the eTacuation of the Cspe aiAl the Isl« 
ttfOoree. 

NO. V. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE ARREST, TRIAL, AND 
DEATH OF THE DUKE D'ENGHIEN. 

Volum§ /. pag't 39S. 
This most melancholy history appears to deserve farther notice than we had it in oar 
power to bestow, without too long interrupting the course of our narrative. It his been, 
and must forever remain, the most marked and indelible blot upon the chanoter of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte. " A voung prince,'' says the autitor of a well-ressoaed dissertatioa 
on this subject, ** in the newer of his sge, treacherously seised in a neutral country, 
where he reposed under the protection of the law of nations, dragged into France, 
brought before jadses who had no pretension to sssume that character, accused of sup- 
posed crimes, deprived of the assistance of a legal advocate or defender, put to death by 
night in the ditches of a state-prison ;— ^o many virtues misconstrued, so msny fond hopes 
crushed in the bud, will always renoer that catsstropfae one of the most revolting ads 
which absolute power has been tempted to consummate.'' 

. The Duke d'Enghien was one oif the most active and determined of the «xiled 
princes of the House of Bourbon, to whom the emipants and the royslists who re* 
mained within France were alike devotedly attachea. He was master of many of 
their secrets; and in July, 1799, when the affairs of the Republic were in a very per- 
ilous slate, and the Royalists were adjusting a general rising through all the South of 
France, his name wss used upon the following extraordinary occssion. 

A former member of the Representation known ss much by his character, as • 
royalist, as by his worth and probitiN requested a private interview with General 
Bemadotte, then minister at war. The audience being granted by the minister, 
with whom he had some connexion, the represenUtive entered into a long anumeat 
to prove what could not be denied— the disastrous and dangerous state of France, 
and then proceeded thus : " The republican system being no longer able to support 
itself, a general movement is about to take place for the restoration of the King, 
and is so well organised, that it can scsrce fail to be staccessful. The Duke d'En- 
ghien, Lienteaant-General of the royal armv. is at Psris at this very moment while I 
Bpesk to you ; and I am deputed by one of his most faithfol adherenU, to make knowa 
these circumstances to General Bemadotte. The Prince esteems you, confides his safe- 
ty to your loyalty, reckons on your assistance, and is ready to grant any conditions which 
SMI may attach to your services." Bemadotte replied to this unexpected communiea- 
oa, "That the Duke d'Enghien should have no reason to re^nt the confidence which 
be had reposed in him : but that the loyalty which the Duke had ascribed to him, pre- 
vented his complying with the Prince's wishes and raquest." He proceeded to state, 
that his own fame and personal interests wera alike interested in his adherence to a 
government sprung from the will of the people : and that he was ineapsble of violat- 
ing his oath of fidelity, or overthrowing the constitution to which he had sworn. ** Make 
haste," he continued, "to convey my sentiments to him who sent you^ tell him they 
are sincere and unalterable. But let him know, that for three daya I will keep the an- 
eret which I have just learned, most profoundly. During that time he must find mesas 
of placing himself in security, by repassing the fW>ntiers ; but on the fourth morning, the 
secret will be mine no longer. This very moming, the term of three days will com- 
mence ; make haste— and remember that the least impitidence on your part will be at- 
tended with faUl eonsequencea." 

It was afterwards sscerUioed that the Deputy was mistaken, when he aveired 
that the Duke d'Enghien was in Psris. It was pretty cerUin that he had never 
crossed the Rhine, and only waited the favourable reply of the minister at war 
to mske the attempt. But in the light in which the csae was presented to 
Bemadotte, his seaerous and firm conduct does not the less honour that eminent 

Krson, especislly when eonlrasled with that of Napoleon, l^ere might have 
en a strong temptation, and even a show of right, to have seised on the unfortunate 
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Maee, Mppotlng him to be in Paris, oegotiatiag pliM ac^Ml Ae eiiiting 

KTernoMnt, ud tempting the fidelity of their principal mimetera ^— there ooald 
Boae to kidnap him in foreion parts, when, however, it might be snapeeted, it coold 
ttot be abown by proof that the uofortonate Duke was coneenied an any of the 
politieal intrignea which were laid to hia charge. The tottering aUte of poblie aibiis 
requiring ao mach ▼igilaoce and Tigour on the part of the goremment. mi^t also 
have been pleaded in escuae of Bemadotte, had ha delivered op the Duke d'Enghiett 
to dnngeon or acaffold, while Napoleon, on the contrary, took the nnhappy Prince^ life 
at a moment when hia own power waa ao firmly eatabliahed, aa rather to incur danger 
than to acquire aafety by the indulgence of a cruel revenge. The above anecdote, not, 
we believe, generally known, may he relied upon aa authentic. 

Napoleon, four yeara later, adopted towarda the unfortunate Prince that line ef 
•eventy with which the world ia acquainted. Hia broad vindication uniformlv wan 
atated to be, that the Duke had offended againat the laws of the country, ana that, 
topntaetopto eonapiraciea, he had, from the beginning, determined to let the law 
take ita courae against him. He alleged, aa we aball hereafter notice, variooa pleae 
in palliation or escuae ; but hia chief defence uniformly conaiated in aa appeal to the 
lawa : and it la therefore jnat to the memory of Napoleon and hia vicUm, that we 
ahottid esamine whether, in a legal aenae, the procedure againat the Duke d'Enghiea 
is vindicated in whole or in part. The laboura of Monsieur Dupin, the learned 
author of a pamphlet already quoted, haa fomiahed ua with an eicellent work oa 
this subject. 

The caae of the unfortunate Duke meat alwaya be admitted to be a bard one. 
Tliia ia not denied by Buonaparte himaelf ; and, on that account, it ia the more necee- 
aaiy to the vindication of thoae upon whom hia fate depended, to bring their procedure 
within the pale of the law. We are not now talking of reconciling the tragedy to the 
general mlea of justice, generosity, or humanity ; but in resigning the aigumeala 
which these affoid, we are Uie more entitled to expect that the procedure which vr* 
impugn should, howevai harsh or cruel, be at least in strict conformity with the ex- 
isting lawa of France at the time, and auch aa could be carried on ana vindicated by 
day-Itght and In an open court. Thia ia abrely limiting our inquiry to the narroweat 
poaaibie ground; aaa we ahall proaecuto the subject by examining the proeeaa in 
detail. 

ARRK8T 07 THE DUKE D'XHGHIEIT. 

Every arreat, to be legal, must be so in three points of view : 1. Aa to the plaoa 
Where it ia made ; t. concerning the person whom it regards j 3. in reaped vt the 
grounda on which it proceeda. 

The Duke waa reaiding in the torritoriea of the Elector of Baden, a aovereigo 
prince who had not ventored to afford him that refiige without eonaultlM the French 

Eremor on the aubject, and who was authoriaed to believe that hia afiording homi- 
itv to the unfortunate Prince would afford no cauae of rupture with hia powerful 
neigabour. The acquiescence of the French government afforda too much reason to 
auppoae, that the meaaure afterwarda adopted had been foraome time premoditoted ; and 
that there waa a aecret deaign of detaining the victim within reach of the blow which 
they had already resolved to strike, when they should see convenient. Whether this 
waa the case or no, the Duke d'Enghlen waa reaiding under protection of the law of 
nationa. which proclaima the inviolability of the teyrritoriea of one state by the aoldiera 
of anotlier,unleaa in caae of war openly declared. It would be waattng argumenta to 
abow that the irruption of the French troopa into the territory of Baden, and the aeiaara 
of the Prince and hia retinue, were directly contrary to public law, and could only be 
compared to an incuraion of Algerinea or robbera. Thua the place of arreat waa highly 
and evidently illegal. 

The charge on which the arreat waa granted did not improve ita legalitv. The only 
lawa which could be referred to aa applicable to the occasion, are thoae of S8th March, 
1795, and of 25 Brumaire, An. HI. tit 6, aect i.art. 7. By theae, it is provided that 
•mtgnmU, who have carried arma againat France, ahall be arreated. wHethtr in Fhmei, 
or tis onf aoiltia or eonqiurtd counSy, and judged within twenty-four houra, by a com- 
misaion of five members, to be namedby the chief of the etat major of the division of th* 
army quartered in the district where they are found. A third law extended thia order to 
all emigranta of every deacription, orrtMUd wUkin tkt UrrUorjf o/the rMubUe ; but pro- 
vided that the court should consist of seven persons, instead of five, to he named by t]i# 
general commanding the di^rision in which the arreat waa made. Theae ferocioua lawa 
had ia practice been so far modified that it waa laid down in the law hooka, that although 
apeakiog strictly, they continued to exist, yet, " the government always limited to do- 
MrUtion the sentence of sach emigrants aa were arrested within the French territory."* 
Before reviving them in their utmost severity against a single individual, it waa therefora 
doubly incumbent to ahow that the party arraigned fell within theae chargea. 

By no force of construction could the Duke d'Enghien be brought under the infloeiMM 
of these lawa. He waa not, properly speaking, an emigrant, nor aid he poeaeaa thequal- 
Itiea of auch. He waa a Prince of France, — aa auch declared an alien, and baniabed 
for ever from France. But, what ia much more to the pnrpooe, the Duke d'Enghien waa 

*Ak«9S«« H$ptrUir$ dt Jmritprmitnce^ sa awC, CoMMiitioa 
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MitiMr round witbU FcasM. nor in the preciaeta of aar hoitUo or conqnered «<»» 
tiy s \mi brought br force fron a terrilory neutral to and friendlj in ita lelation with 
France ; and that without legal warrant, and by main force. Buonaparte took credit to 
himaelf for having prevented the execution of these lawn against emigrants who had 
been forced on the snore of France by tempest, and had thereby come under the letter, 
though not the spirit of the law. How much more ought the Duke d'Cnghien's caae to 
have been eicepted, who was only within France by the force exercised on his person, 
•nd, instead of being arrested within the territory, as the law required, was arrested ia « 
neutral ccwntiy, ana brought into France against bis will f The arrest was therefore, 
■o far as respected the person on whom it was used, an act of illegal violence ; and not 
less so considering the grounds on which it proceeded, since there was no charge foond- 
•d OB any existing law. 

IHCOMPSTXHCT OF TBS COURT. 

A Military Comtnission was assembled at Paris, to take under trial the Duke d'En^ien, 
accused of having borne arma against the republic — of havins been, and of still being in 
the pay of England— «nd. lastly, of having taken part in tBe conspiracies against tho 
safety of the republic, botn external and internal. 

Mons. Duptn, by the most decisive arguments and authorities, shows, that although 
the Military Commission might possibly be competent jud^a in the case of bearing arme 
against France, or receiving pay from England, yet the trial of a criminal accused of 
political conspi.-acy. was totally beyond the power of a court martial, and could only be 
taken cogniaance of by the reg[nlar tribunals. He quotes decisions of the Minister of 
Justice upon this point of jurisprudence, and concludes by applying to the Military 
Commisaion the well kno^vn brocard of law, NUUu» majvr dtfecUu, quoM poUttaiU. 

t&HXQULaRlTlX8 IK THS PROCKDU&K. 

I. The procedure took place at the dead of night, contrary to the laws of France and 
every civilixed country. The worn-out and exhausted criminal was roused at midnight 
from the first sleep he had been permitted to enjoy for three nights, and called in to 
place himself on aefence for bis life, whilst, through fatigue of body and mind, he could 
scarcely keep himself awake. 

He answered to their interrogatories in a manly and simple manner } and by the French 
order of process, his answers ought to have been read over to him, and he should havo 
been c^led upon for his remaru upon the exactitude with which they had been takea 
down ; but notning of this kind was proposed to the Duke d'Enghien. 

n. The French law enjoins, that afler closinff Uie interrogatory, the reporter ahonid 
require of the accused person to make choice of a friend for the purpose of conducting 
his defence. The accused, it further declares, shall have the selection amongst all the 
persons present, and failing his making such a choice, the reporter shall select a de- 
fender to act on his behalf. No such choice was allowed to the Duke d'Enghien ; and, 
indeed, it would have been to little purpose ; nor was any legal assistant assigned to . 
him in terms of the law. The law presumes an open court at a legal hour, and held io 
broad daylight. It would have been but an additional insult to have required the Duke 
to select a friend or a defender among the gens d'armes, who alone were by-standers io 
the Castle of Vincennes, or at the hour of midni^t. Contrary, therefore, to the privi- 
lege of accused .persons by the existing law of France, the accused had no benefit ei- 
ther of legal defence or friendly assistance. 

DEFECTS OF THE SSIITEFCE. 

The trial itself, though it deserves not the name, took place on the day after the In- 



terrogatory, or more properly on the night of that day, being what waa then called the 
90th Ventose j— like the previous interrogation, at the hour of midnight. The whole 

Castle of Vincennes was filled with gens d'armes, and Savary was in the acti"' 

mand. He has published that he was led there by curiosity, though the hour v 
nighte and the place so strictly guarded against every person, saving those who 
be omcially concerned, that«ven one of the officers, wno had been summoned, I 
siderable difficulty in procuring admission. We shall presently see if his presc 
conduct indicated the part of a mere by-stander t for the vindication wnich 



Castle of Vincennes was filled with gens d'armes, and Savary was in the actual com^ 
mand. He has published that he was led there by curiosity, though tne hour was mid- 
nigh^ and the place so strictly guarded against every person, saving those who were to 
''^ ' -.. - f . .. led, had coo- 

presence and 
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pleased to publish, drew forth that of General Hullin. president of the Military Com- 
mission, who has informed us of several imporUnt circumstances which had escaped 
the memory of the Duke of Rovigo, but which bear, nevertheless, very much on the 
point at issue. 

The court being constituted duly, the warrant was read, which contained Ae charge 
against the prisoner. It accused him, 1. Of having fought against France ; 2. Of being 
in the pay of England } 8. Of plotting with the latter power against the internal and e^* 
ternal safety of the Republic. Of the fwoJirsC counts, as they may be termed, of the in- 
dictment, we have already shown that they could not be rendered cognixable under any 
law then existica in France, unless qualified by the additional circumsUnce, that the 
emigrant accused had been found either within France, or in a country hostile to, or 
which had been subdued by France, which could not be stated to be the case of tho 
Duke d'Enghien. Respecting the third count, the Military Commission'Were not legally 
competent to try it} the courts ordinary of France alone had the alleged crime within 
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fheirjariMUcttoa. N«?ertiie1oM, ia moekery of tiM form, u well u tbe enanee of law 
the Court proceeded upon the total upon two point* of accutatioD, which were imle- 
Yanty and apon a third which wae iDCompetent. 

Tne mock trial, when brought on, was a mere repetition of the interrogatory which 
the Dttke had'iMen previonalj eobjected to. We are now to giro an abstract of both 
interrogatories, onW premising that within their limits mast be found the whole head 
and front of the offences charged. The guilt of the accused must either be prored from 
thence, or his innocence must be acknowledged ; the sole evidence produced or attempt- 
ed to be brooffht forward on the toial, bein^ ue answers of the Duke. 

Upon the first examination, the following admissions were made bj the accused. 
The Duke avowed his name^ Dttth, and quaJt^ ; his exile from France, and the cam- 
paigns which he had made with the emigrant armj under his grandfather, the Prince of 
Conde. He stated the Tarions coantrieswhich he had inhabited since the army of Con- 
d^^ was disbanded, and that he had resided at Ettenheim for two years and a half, by per- 
mission of the Elector. Interrogated if be had ever been in England, or if that gov- 
ernment made him any allowance ; he answered he had never been in that country, but 
that England did allow him an annuity, which was his only means of support. Intev* 
rogated, what were his reasons for residing at Ettenheim } he answerea that he had 
thoughts of settling at Fribourj; in the Brisgaw, as a pleasanter place of residence, and 
had only remained at Ettenheim on account of the Elector's indulging him with full 
liberty of hunting, to which amusement he was verv partial. Interrogated, if he kept 
up any correspondence with the French Prinees of his family who were at London, and 
ir he had reen them lately : he replied, that he naturally kept up a correspondence with 
his grandfather ever since lie had left him at Vienna, alter the disbanding of his army ; 
but had not seen him since that period ^— that he also corresponded with his father (Dom 
of Bourbon.) but had not seen him since 17M or 179ft. Interrogated, what rank be oe- 
cupied in the Army of Cond^ : he answered, commandant of the vanguard, and that 
when the enemy was received into Prussia, and diyided into two corps, he was made ' 
Colonel of one of them. These admissions might have been deduced er presumed from 
the simple fact, that the individual before them was the Duke d'Enghien, whose history 
and military services were sufficiently known. 

The subsequent part of the examination cooeisted in an attempt to implicate the ic- 
eused in the conspiracy of Georges, Pichegru, and Moreen. The rcider will see how 
far his answers make the charge good. 

" Interrogated, if he knew General Ptehem, end if he had any connexion or inter- 
course with him ;— Replied, I do not know him : I have never, I believe, seen him ; I 
bare had no conversation with him ; I am glad I oave not been acquainted with him, if 
the story told be true, respecting the vile means which he proposed making use oC" 

*' Interrogated, if he knew General Dumooriex, or had any connexion wiUi him;— 
Answered, that he knew him no more than the other— he had never seen him.'' 

*' Interrogated, if, after the peace, he had not kept up a conreepondence in the interior 
of the Republic }— Replied, I have written to some friends that are ftill attached to me, 
who had fought along with me, both on their affairs and my own. These covreepond- ' 
•oces were not of the character which I conceive to be alluaed to." 

** The repert' fhrther bears, that when the process-verbal was closed, he expressed 
himself thus : '' Before signing tho process-verbal, I make with urgency the request, to 
have a particular audience of the First Consul. My name, my ranx, my manner of 
thinking, and the horror of my situation, make me hope he will not refuse my desire." 

In the second interrogatory, in presence of the Military Commission, the Duke adhend 
to what he had said in bis preceding examination, with the sole additional circumstanoe» 
that he was ready to renew the war, and to take service in the approaching hostilities , 
betwixt Englaod and France. 

The eommissiuo, as appears from record of their proceedings, received no other evi- 
dence of any kind whatever, whether written or oral, and undertook the task which they 
know waa expected from them, of extractins reasons for awarding a Giq>ital punishment 
out of a confession from which nothing could be drawn by any ordinary procese of rea- 
eoning, save that the accused person had bsen in arms against France, and was willing 
to be so asain — but in open warfare, and in the hope of recovering what he consideced 
as the rignts of his family— a case which could not be brought under the penalty of 
death, except under the laws of S8th March, 1793, and of 26 Brumaire, An. III., vrtiese 
the capital punishment is limited, as we have repeatedly aaid, to emigrants taken wiihiii 
the limite of France, or of countries hostile to her, or snbiected by her arms. Vbe 
avowal that the Duke had a pension from England, did not infer that he wae in her mili- 
taiy pay, nor, indeed, did he in fact hold that allowance on any other conditions than as 
an alimentary provision allowed by the generous compassion of the British Nation. 
Neither could ne be found guilty upon his candid avowal that he was willing, or even 
desirous, to enter into tho English service ; for, soppesing the afCtually doing ao were .a | 

crime, tne mere intention to do so could not be construed into one, since men are in j 

Ibis worid responsible only for their actions, not for their thoughts, er the uneveoted 
purpoees of their mind, r ' " ' ' 

officer of police, or state i 
declared that the Duke ift 
wis frequently abeent for i 
Vofc.II. 
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where be went j bdt which mepieione bcto were mflksienay eipbised, bT hie haviag 
the means of girinff some assistaiice to bis distressed companions^ and his long hunting 
parties in the BUck Forest, in which he was wont to pass many days at a time. A re- 
port from Shee, the Prefect oC the Lower Rhine, was ilso read; but neither Salary nor 
liuUin mention its import, nor how it was conrerted into evidence, or bore upon the 
Question of the DuIlo d^Enghien's guilt or innocence. Hullin also mentions a long report 
from the councillor of state, Real, where the affair, with all iu ramiiications, was render- 
ed so interesting, that it seemed the safety of the atale, and the existence of the soTem- 
ment, dependedon the judgment which should be returned. Such a report could only 
argue the thirst of the government for the poor young man's blood, and exhibit that open 
tampering with the Court, which they were not ashamed to have recourse to, but cer- 
Uinly could not constitute oTidenee in the cause. 

But both Savary and Hullin are disposed to rest the reason of the condemnation upon 
the frank and noble avowal of the pnsoner, which, in their opinion, made it imperative 
on the Court to condemn him. He uniformly maintained, that ** * he had only sustained 
the right of uis family, and that a Cond^ could never enter France save with arms in his 
•hands. My birth/ he said, ' my opinions, must ever render me inflexible on this point.' 
l^e firmness of his answers reduced the judges/' continues Hullin. " to despair. Ten 
times we gave him an opening to retract his declarations, but he still persisted in them 
immovably. ' I see/ he said, * the honourable intention of the members of the Commis- 
sion, but I cannot resort to the means of safe^ which they indicate.'" And being 
acquainted that the Military Commissioners judged ^thout appeal ; " I know it/' he 
replied, " and I do not disguise from mysolf the danger which I incur. My only reauest 
is to have an iaterview with the First Consul/' It is sufficiently plain that the gulant 



bearing of the Prince, so honourable to himself brought him under no law by which he 
was not previously affected. But it did much worse for him in a practical sense. It 
avowed him the open enemy of Buonaparte, and placed each judge under the influence 



of such reasoning' M encouraged Sir riers Exton to the murder of a deposed Prince at 
the hint of a usurper.* 

The doom of the prisoner had been fixed from the moment he crossed the draw-bridge 
of that gloomy state prison. But it required no small degree of dexterity to accommo- 
date the evidence to the law, so as to make out an ostensiole case of guilt, which should 
not cany absurdity and contradiction on its very front. This was the more difficult, as it 
is an express legal form in French Courts-martial, that it shall express upon its reconi 
the exact fact for which death is to be inflicted, and the precise article of the law under 
which the sentence is awarded. The Militarv Commission had much more trouble in 
plaoing the record upon a plausible footing, than they found in goingthrough the brief 
forms of such a trial as tney were ple«sod to afford the accused. They experienced 
the tr9th of the obierra^en, that it it mnch more easy to commit a crime than to iue> 

▼XRDICT. 

The first difficulty which occurred, was to apply the verdict to the indictment, to 
which it ousht to be the precise answer, since it would be monstrous to find a man guilty 
of a crime different from that of which he stood accused ; as for example JU> find n men 

Siilty of theft, when he had been charged with murder, or viet vena. The judges of 
is Military Commission had, at the same time, the additional difficulty of reconciling 
the verdict with the evidence which had been adduced, as well as with the accnsatioDs 
laid. If the reader will take the trouble to peruse the following copy of the record, 
with our observations, which we have marked by Italics, they will see how fkr the Mili- 
tary Court of Vincennes had been able to reconcile their verdict with the act of accunn- 
tion. and with the sentence. 

Tiie verdict bears : '' The voices beina collected on each of the underwritten oom- 
tiens. beginning with the yonnffer, and enaing with the President ; the Court deelarce 
Lottis Antoine de Bourbon, Duke d'Enghien,— 

1. Unanimously guilty of having borne arms against t!ie French Republic— TlUsis 
in tinJbrmU^ with tlu act of aeetuation, and the evidence ; therefore, bo far regvUtt, 

2. unanimously guilty of having offered his services to the Enfflish government, the 
9nemy of the French Republic— 7*Aw %» not in cof^fdhnity to Me charge. The Dmke 
mUg eaid he woe willing to join the Engliah in the new war, not that hit eervicee hetd 
been either offered or accepted. The former woe a matter qf intention, the latter wndd 
hetoe heen a point of fact. 

3w Uoaritmously guilty of^ havins received and accredited agents of the said English 
government, of having procured them means of intelligence in Fmnce, and of having 
eoBspired with them against the internal and external safety of the Republic— Tile/adi 

• Didst tfaoa not nark ifas King, what words be tpoks— 
Have I no frieml will rid mo of tUt fear- 
Ham I no friend ? qiioth he — he spoko it twioe, 
And ■peaking it, looked wUtfhIljr on me, 
A* who ■hoold My. I would thoa wort the nran 
That wnold divoree thU terror from my bi«a»'> 
Moaninf tko Kiof at Pomftot.- Let as go i 
I am tlw Khig>k ftisNd* nod will lid-his As. 
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tOudidto m tftit eteHMOf IA« Mrrftcf, m^ b$ eomaUkred m emiiaUud ^ impUetOiamin 
ike gintnU ekargt in ilu aeeuaaiion, ikai Ik* Duk* pMUd wUh Bh^and, But ctHoinlim 
4ke$ an nai then tiaUd in tiu pnciae and articulaU manner m which a charge «oAtc* 
a man auai anewer wOk Aw life ought to he hroughi againd him, Ae to evidence, t>»ere 
i$ not, in the esanUnaHon qftke Duke, tke eUgkteel word tojuetify tke finding kirn guil* 
tg ^euck an offence. Not a aueeiion too* put, or an arnwer received, reapeciing tke 
plote witk England, or tke Duke*e acceeeUm to and encouragement qf tkem. 

4. Unantmovily gviUy of hafing placed hioueir at the head of a large collection of 
French emigrants, and others, formed in the frontiers of France, in the country of Fri- 
bonrg and Baden, paid by England.'7*A«« m not a word ^ euek a ckarge in tke acc»> 
eaiion or indicUneni, nor too* tke eUgkteet evidence qfite ezietence brought forward be- 
fore tke Court, or in^mred into upon tke Duk^e examination, 

5. Unanimously guilty of having had communicataona with the town of Strasbnrg, tend- 
ing to excite insurrection in the neighbouring departments, for the purpose of a diver- 
sioa in favour of England.— 7'*«rc w no menOan qftku ckarge in tke occufalioii— (Acre 
ie no mentim i^ it in tke evidence, 

6. Unanimously gttiltv of being one of the favourers and accomplices of the conspiracy 
terried on by the English against the life of the First Consul ; ana intending in the eveni 
of such conspiracy, to enter France. — Tkere ie no tnention qf tkie charge in tke act if 
occMtafion or'ind&dauni. Tke evidence •» tke euijfect goee dittinct^ to ditprove tke 
charge. The Duke d'Enghien eaid he did not ftnoie Picherru, and had no connexion 
with him ; and added, that her^oieed at tke drcumetance, if it wae true tkat tke general 
aimed at euecete by meane eo horribte. 

The result of the whole is, that this most liberal Commission, in answer to the three 
charges, brousht in a verdict upon six points of indictment ; and that, on applying the 
evidence to the verdict, not one of the returns is found supported by evidence, the first 
excepted; of the other five, pf which three at least are gratuitously introduced into the 
charge, four are altogether unsupported by the evidence, and the sixth is not only unsup- 
ported, but disproved, being in direct contradiction to the only testimony laid before the 
vommissionera. 

I txNTXircB. " "■" 

Having drawn up their verdict, or answer to the met of aeeiiMlioD^ wldi eo little r«gaid 
•itber to the essence or forms of justice, this nacooscientious court proceeded to the 
eentenee, which, according to the regular form, ought to bear an express referenoe 
to the law bv which it was authorised. But to discover such a law, most be inevita- 
bly a work of some difllculty ; and in the meantime, the devoted victim still lived. The 
record of the Court-Martial bore the date, ftpo m Ike momina,* so that two koure had 
alreadv elapsed upon the trial and subaequent proceedings, and it was destined the sun 
ebould not rise on the def oted head of the young Bourbon, It waa, therefore, necessary, 
that he should be immediately found guilty and executed, as all that was considered the 
direct objeijt for which the Court was convened. It would be time enough to con- 
•ider after he was no more, under what law he had suffered, and to fill up the blanka 
in the aentence accordingly. . One would have thought such a tragedy could never 




be Agewa, or the Lasts of Abyssinia. But here is the sentence to speak ( 

" Tlie prisoner having withdrawn, the Court being cleared, deliberating with closed 
doers, the president collected the votes of the members ; beginning with the Junior, 
and voting himself the Isst, theorisooer was nnanimouslv found Guilty } and in jmrsoance 

of Ihe ^~ blank article of the law of blank -^ — to the f :uowing effhct ■■ 

(two or three lines left blank for inserting the law which should be found applica- 
ble] ■' condemned to suffer the punishment of death, Ordlfrtil tkat tke JiM%t- 
Adoocate ekould eee tke preeent eentenee executed immkoiatjeit/' 

Most laws allow at least a few daya of intervention betwixt aentence and eiecntlcn. 
Sueh an interval is due to religion and to humanity | but in France it was also allowed 
for the purpose of appeal. The laws, 86 Bniroaire, An. VI. and 27 Ventone, An. VI 11. 
permitted appeals from the judgments of covrta-purtial. The decree of the 17 Mesai* 
dor, An. XII. permitting no appeal from military sentences, was not then in existence j 
but if it had, even that severe and despotic enactment allowedprisoners soma brief space 
of time betwixt tbia world and the next, and did not send a human being to execution 
until the tumult of splriu incidental to a trial for life and death, had subsided, and his 
heart had ceased to throb betwixt hope and fear. Twenty-fou> hours were permitted be- 
twixt the court of justice and the scaffold— a small apace in ordinary life, bnt an age when 
the foot is on the brinh of the grave. But the Duke d'EnghieA was ordered Tor instant ex»\ 
eetion. 

Besides the blanks in the sentence of tliis Court, aa originally «)revn vp, whleh made U 
a mockery of all judicial form, there lay this fatal error to the sentence, that it wae not 
aigned by the Greffier, or Clerk of Court. 

' * Amam of akams canssd thsas werds lo be trassd. Wi lbs epsfatloo ^ Ml thsm #fil jMihlf 
Ths attsmpt at eoacsatesot shows ihs sMseef guUt^wftheui hidtag <ha sdmii ^^ 
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MTe do the judges the credit to belieTe thtt (hej feH for the •cenmd, nd IbrI 
BoWefl } law with pity the doom inflicted, tnd experienced •hnme and horror at hec«B 
iiig his murderers. A final attempt was made hy General HuUin to hidv^e the Court to 
tjausfer to Buonaparte the* request of the prisoner. He was chocked by Savaiy. "It 
will be inopportwu," said that officer, who, leaning on the hack of the PresidoBt's ohatr, 
rfeema to have watched and controlled the decisions of the Court. The hiat was uader- 
■tood, and nothing more was said. 

We have given one copy of the sentence of the Court-Martial. It wan Bot this 
only one. "Many drafts of this sentence were tried," eays Hollin, " arnoag the raut^ 
the one in question j bot after we bad signed it, we doubted (and ioti4 good rtaseis) 
whether it wera regular, and, therefore, caused the clerk to make out a new draft, 
ffrounded chiefly on- a report of the Privy-Cooncillor Real, and the ainwera of tbo 
rrince. This second draught w» the true one, and ought alone to hare been pre- 
served." 

This second. draught has been preserved, and affords a curious specimen of the cob- 
bling and trumping up which the procedure underwent, in hopes it mitfht be rendered fii 
for public inspection. Notwithstanding what the president says was nteoded, the new 
draught contains no reference to the report of Shee, or the auffumenta of Real, neither 
of wiiich could be brought into evidence against the Duke. The only CYidence against 
htm, was his owning the character of a prince of the blood, an enemy by birth, aad 
upon principle, to the present government of France. His sole actual crime, as ie 
allowed by Monsieur Savary himself, consisted in his being the Duke d'Eogbien ; the 
sole proor was his own avowal, without which it was pretended the Commissi oeem 
would not have found him guilty. 

To return to the new draught of this sentence. It agrees with the original i 
in so far as it finds the Duke guilty of H« criminal acts upon a charge which only i 
him of thrte. But there is a wide distinction in other respects. The new drsught, tbeugfa 
designed to rest (according to Hullinls account) upon the report of the Privy-Councillor 
Real, and the answers of ttae Prince, takes no notice of either. It does make an attempt, 
however, to fill up the blanks of the first copy, by combining the sentence with three 
existing laws j but how far applicable to the case under consideration, the reader shall be 
enabled to ja( 



Article n. Mst Brumalre, An. V. Every indWidual, of whatever rank, quality, or nro- 
fesslon, convicted of being a spy for the enemy, shall- be punished with death.-«2lW 
. DkikB d'Enghitn had neither btin acetimd nor convtcfMi ^bting m tp$fi>r ikt snse^ 

Article I. Every plot against the republic shall be mmiahed with death.— 7*A<y« teas 
no tvidtnet that the Duke wot engaged in muf pM ; *« fosUivtly dtmod •< en Mt «r- 
ositnalion. 

Article II. AU conspiracies or ploie imding fe dUhtrh the state, bv a oivil vrar->te 
'arm the citiiens sgainsteach other, or against lawful authority, shall be punished with 
death. Here the eame voant qf evidence appHte. 

Upon the whole, it appears that the law could neither be so moulded as to apply lo 
the evidence, nor the evidence so twisted as to come under the law,— 4he iudgee wen 
obliged to suppress the one or the other, or to send their sentence forth with a meaifeet 
contradiction on the face of it. 

Bat this second draught of the sentenoe was so far conforming to the law, that It 
was signed by the Grefiier orCleriL of Court, which was not the ease with the former. 
It was also more indulgent towards the accused : for the order for immediate eaecution 
was omitted, and its pface supplied by the following details. 

"It is enjoined to the Capitaine Rapporteur instantly to read the present judgment to 
the condemned person In presence of the guard assembled under arms. 

"'Ordered that the President and the Reporter use their diligence according to 
the legal forms in despatching copies of this procedure to the Minister at War, the 
Great Judge, Minister of Justice, and to the General in Chief, Governor of Paria." 

By the interposition of these legal forms, the Commissioners unquestionably desired to 
gaii; some time, to make interest with Buonaparte that he might not carry his cruel mirpose 
into execution. This hns been explained by the President of the court martial, General 
Httllin himself, who, blind, aged, and retired from the world, found himself obliged, on 
the appearance of Sarary's vindication of his shsre in the murder of the Due d'Enghiea, 
to come forward, not to vindicate his conduct, but, while expressing his remorse lor the 
share he really had in the tragedy, to transfer the principal ohaige to the superior dficer, 
who was present during tho whole trial, to Overawe, it would seem, and to control the 
.Court. His account is in these words : — 

" Scarcely was it (the sentence) signed, when I began a letter to Napoleon, in which I 
conveyed to him; in obedience to the unanimous wish of the Court, the desire expressed 
bv the Prince of an interriew. with the First Consul } and farther, to conjure the Fitat 
Consul to remit the punishment, which the severity of our situation did not permit us to 
olode. It was st this moment that a man interfered, [Savnry,] who had persisted in re 
maining in the court-room, and whom I should name without hesiution, if I did not 
recollect that, even in attempting a defence formyself, it does not become me tooccinaw 
another. * What are you* doing there f ' said this person, coming up to me. ' I am,' I re- 
piled, * writiflg to the First Censi^l. to convey (ohimthe wiuh of the prisoner, and th« 
rseonnendation oftbe Cooit.' * You hare done /o«r bcsiness/ said he, taking the pis 
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•ut 9$ my hand, ' tt.d whtt Polloiiri it mine.' I eoofiiM tint I ishooght at Uie mom«iit, wA 
•o did ■ev«ral ofmr eolleagaea, that he meant to say, that the conveyuic of theae aenti- 
menu to the Firat Conaol was his buaioeaa. Hia anawer, thus underatood, lefl ua atiH the 
hope that the recommendation wonld reach the Firat Conaol. I only recollect, that I 
eTcn at the moment felt n kind oF veiation at aeeing thua taken out of my handa, the only 
agreeable circumatance of the pafnful aituatton in which I waa placed. Indedd, bow could 
we imagine, that aperaon bad been placed about oa with an order to Tiolate all the pro- 
▼L'-iona of the law t I waa in the hall, outside the council-room, converaing about what 
had juat occurred. Several knots of peniona had got into private converaation. I wm 
waiUng for my carriage, which not being permitted (any more than those of the other 
membera) to come into the inner conrt or the castle, delayed my departure and theirs. 
We were ourselvea abut in^ and coold not commnnicate with tnoae without, when an 
ezploaion took place^a terrible aoand, which atruck us to the hearts, and froae them with 
terror and fright. Yes, I swear, in the name of myaelf and my coUeaguea, that tbia execu- 
tion waa not authorixed by ua ; our sentence directed that copies of the sentence should be 
■ent to the Minister of War, the Grand Judge, and the General Governor of Paris. The 
klter alone could, accordins to law, direct the execution ; the copiea were not yet made ; 
they would occupy a consic&rable portion of the day. On my return to Paris, I ehoulo 
hove Waited on ttie Governor— on the Ftrst Consul ; who knows what miffht have hap« 
pened t — ^but all of a sudden, this terrific explosion informed us that the Prince waa no 
more. We know not whether he [Savary] who thua hurried on thia dreadful execution , 
had orders for doing so. If he had not, be alone ia reaponaible \ if ho had, the Court, 
which knew nothing of theae ordera, which itself was kept in con6oement— the Court 
whose laat resolution was in favour of the Prince, could neither foreaee nor prevent ths 
catastrophe.'' 

KxECUTioir. 

The gallant young Prince, therefore, was cot oflT in the flower of his age, and so far ae 
we can see, on no evidence whatever, excepting that he was a son of the house of Bour- 
bon, the enemy, by his birth, of the temporary Governor of France, but his public and de- 
clared enemy, who had never owed duty to him, and who had not been taken engaged ia 
any active proceedinga against him. Tjio deacendant of the great Cond^ waa condemned 
to a bloody death by a Court, the judges of which were themaelvea prisoncra, at the hour 
when thieves and murderera deal with their victims, upon an unproved accuaation trie^l 
1^ incompetent judges. 

The research cf the lawyer must go beyond the Prince's nameless and bloody tomb to in- 
onire into the warrant by which be was consigned to it. Was it by virtne of the first or of 
tne second draught of that aentence, which tbe military erudition found so much difficulty 
in cobbling up into the form of a legal aentence Y We suppose it must have been in virtuo 
of the j?rsf dransht, because that commands instant execution. If this conjecture is al- 
lowed* the Due (r£nghien was executed in virtue of a document totally deficient in soleni- 
nity, since that firat recqaina blank in it^ most essential parts, and ia not signed by the 
Crefiier or Clerk df Court— a formality expressly enjoined by law. 

If, agnin^ weaupi^Me that the ueona, notthe /&ry< copy of the aentence, was the warmiit 
made use of, the proceeding to execution will be found not less illegal. For thatseoond 
draught, though it exhibits no blanks, and is signed by the Greffier, and ia so far more 
formal than the firat, gives no authority f'>r in«fan< execution of the sentence. On the con- 
trary, it ecjoina the uaual legal delays, until the copies should be made out and sent to 
the various officers of rtate mentioned in the warrant itself. The effect of this delay 
might have probably been the saving of the unfortunate Prince's life ; for if Paris bad not 
heard of hia death at the same time with his arrestment, it is not likely that Buonaparte 
would have braved public opinion, by venturing on concluding his nocturnal tragedy by a 
daylight catastrophe. But, laying that consideration aside, it is enough for a lawyer to 
pronounce, that socb sentence, executed in a manner discooforminff from its warrant, ia 
neither more nor loss than a Munucii ; for as such are construed in the laws of every civ- 
ilized country, those ooaea in which the prompt will of the executioner anticipatea the war- 
rant of the judge. 

OKIIXRAL TIBW or THB PROCXOURS. 

Looking over this whole proeedvre, with the eyes of one aeenstoned to juridienl rea* 
•osing, it ia impeaaiUe to raaiat the cooviotion, that a train of moregroea inconfliatea- 
oiea, practised with a more berefkeed aodanty, or for a worse purpose, does not staia 
ami diagimee the page of history. The anest was against the law of natioos ; the eonati- 
lotion of the Court was againat the military law ; the mode of coBduotiog the trial waa 
igainat ihe law of France ; the sentence was contrary to the forma of every eiviliied 
natloo; the execotion was a eoBtrmvention of the laws of God and nan. It would be 
■hsunl to term the slanghter of Ihe Doc d'Coghien a merder committed by the sword of 
joetice, nnlees we understand Hogarth'a parody of that aUegoricel figure, with one eyo 
open, ooe scale depreaaed with • bribe, aan abotcher'a knife lo her hand instead of the 
even-swayed aword. 

' Having endeavoured to trace thia Moody and cmel proceeding in a legal point of viaw^ 
we muat, before leaving the subject, consider what apologies have been set vp agaiort th» 
Hack charge. Yhuch adsea oat of Che details. 
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Hie ftrit of thMe i cf — wmM h«Ye been AomVij eonwmamnt, providing it eogld kM«. 
loon fottdered plaotiUo. It unoQiited to tho traikirorajico of the moro acttvo part of thm 
gailt flrom Nttpoloon hiimelf to Talleyrand, whom it would have been delieiooa reveofB 
to have overwhelmed with the odiam of a crime which mi/tt have made an impaatable gulf 
betweeo the Ex-imperial Mioiater and the restored royal familv. Napoleon therefore re- 
peatedly hinlhd and expreaaed, that the meaaore of the Due d'Enghien'i death had been 
tlinist tt*pon him by the advice of Talleyrand, and that, without giving the matter^ue ooa- 
aideration, he had adopted the courie recommended to him. It waa afterwards atill mora 
broadly averred, that Talleyrand had intercepted a letter written by the Prince irnna 
Strobargh, begging hit life, and offering in grateful return, to serve Napoleon in his ar- 
miea. This boon Napoleon intimates he might havia granted if Talleyrand hid delivered 
the letter ; but by intercepting it, that statesman became the actual murderer of the onfor- 
tiinato Prince. 

There are two modes of considering every allegation, that is, according to the pre* 
•■mptive, or the positive and diroct evidence brought in support of it. If we look at the 
former, we cannot discern the shadow of a motive why Tuleyrand, however onprlnct« 
pled we may suppose him, should have led his master into the commission of a great 
and odious crime, of which he was likely to have the whole uopppularitv thrown apoa 
himaelf, ao soon as it should be found too heavy for his principal. Talleyrand wae a 
Tolitictan ; but so far as we have ever heard, possessed of no blood'thirstv dispoaition, 
and being himself descended from a noble family, was unlikely, to say the least, to urge 
the catastrophe of a young prince, aoaiost whom, or his family, he is never believed to 
have had any especiVl enmity. On tbe other hsnd, if we suppose him guided to the 
Btep by foolish and misguided sesl for Buonaparte's own interest, we traduce Talley- 
rsnd's mental capacit/ aa much in the one case, as we should do his natural dispoaitioA 
ia the other. No man knew better than the Prince of Beoeventum, that power is, io 
enlightened nations, dependent on public opinion, and that the blood of an innocent and 
high-spirited enemy might indeed stain his master's throne, but could not cement its 
basis.-^^Again, if we regard the spirit displaye J by the Due d'Enghien upon his mock 
trial, when he declared be would not recall his avo'.ved enmity to tbe French, in con- 
foriiiitv to tbe birita thrown out by the Court-martial, how is it possible that tbe same 
inuiridiirl can be supposed capable Of having, two days before, crouched to Buonaparte 
for bis life ; or 1 ow are we to reconcile his having oflerod to accept service under the 
First Consul, with h*s declaration that it did not become a Cond£ to enter France save 
with arras in his hands 1 We roost suppose him a madman, if, having endeavoured to 
creep to Buonaparte's favour by the means of submission, ne should have assumed na 
air or contomacy and defiance towards the judses who were to report hiH conduct oq 
bis trial to the First Consul. Tbe existence of the tetter, snd the fact of ita being in- 
tercepted by Talleyrand, is, therefore, disproved as far as it can be both by the character 
of the alleged writer, and of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

But, farther, it is disproved not only by reasoning a^ori, but directly and from the 
state of facta, as far as negative evidence possibly can go. The whole proceedings againet 
the Due d'Enghien took place under the councillor of state. Real, and was managed ea-> 
tirely by the p jlice i those safe, ailent agenta, who acted by immediate directions fnma 
the supreme head of the government. like the mutes of the seraglio, and were not Uabl« 
to the control of any subordinate minister. Tal!9yrand never interfered, nor indeed haii 
an opportLnity of interfering in it. 

It was an officer of the police who waa sent to inquire into the state of thin^ at Et-> 
tonheim ; snd his report was made, not to Talleyrand, not even to his proper chief, Real, 
--but to Buonaparte himself. This is proved by Savary's own narrative, who sayt ex* 
pressly, that ** the first inspector of the gendarmerie received the report from the officer, 
and carried it himself to the First Consul, instead of giving it to M. Real." The troopo 
employed in the act of seising the Due d'Enghien, were also gens-^'ermes, that is po* 
licemen ; and had a letter been written by their prisoner at Straworgh, or anywhere else, 
it would certainly have gone, like the report abovementtoned, to the First Consul, and 
not to Talleyrand to the foreign department, tdly, There is a sad, but minute memorial 
of his imprisonment, kept by the Duke as a sort of diary. In tliis record is no mention 
of his having written such a letter. Sdl^, As the Baron St. Jacques, secretary to the 
unfortunate Prince, waa with his master constantly mtil the Duke waa taken from Stns* 
burgh, he was in a situation to offer a formal teetimeny. against the venr allegation of 
euco n letter having been written, since he must have become aeooaintea with it, if it 
nid any real existence. 4lftly, The gena-d'armes who collected tne Duke'a few papers, 
and made an inventory of tbem, would not have failed to seonre such a document, if, an 
we said before, (here bad been auch a document to secure. 

^ For all these reasons, the story of the suppressed letter mnet be coeeidered, from be* 
ginning to end, as an absolute fiction, invented to absolve Napoleon of what he felt vsee 
generally considered ss a great crime, and to transfer the odiam to Talleyrand, wboee 
active ofllcea in behalf of the royal family, his former master could neither forget nor 
forstve. 

But the atory of the letter was not the only one to which Napoleon had reoeeiee, te 
qualify the public indignation, which was so generally directed against him as the nntlMf 
ef this unhappy deed. 

In the examination of the persons who were arretted on eceeant of iccessioB to tlio 
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«imtpir»ey of Pichegra and Georget, it appeared, aocordiog to a vary apocryphal ataia* 
meat by Napoleon, Uiat a peraon occaaionallj appeared among the conipiratora, of nobl* 
nien and dittTnguished nannen, to whom the principal contpiratort showed inch symp* 
toma of homage and deference aa are paid onlj to Princef. " He appealed/' aayB Savary^ 
" thirty -aiz years of age, his hair was tair, hia foreheaa open, of a middle stature and siae. 



this supposed discovery made on the mind of the Firat Conanl, was to be imputed, acv 
cording to hia own account and General Savary'a, the miaaion of the police officer to 
StraabuTgh,aa already mentioned. The report of the apy concerning tne frequent ab- 
aencea of the Due d'Enghien from Ettenhetm, waa held aufficient to identify him witli 
the myatonoua alranger at Paria — ^the resolution to kidnap him waa formed and executed j 
and although no circumatancea occurred to ahow that he had been in Paria, or to identify 
him with the incognito above alluded to, ahd although they were not even at the trouble 
of confronting the Duke with the peraona who deicribed that individual, to aee if they 
could recognise them to be one and the aame ; yet he waa put to death, we are calletl 
npon to believe, upon the conviction that he waa the viaiter and friend of Georgea Ca- 
doudal, and the peraon in whoae preaence all the world teatified auch profound reapeet. 
Hardly, however, had the Duke been huddled into hia bloody grave, than we are told it 
waa diecovered that the myateriooa peraonage so often alluded to, waa no other tbaa 
Pichegru: and the bUme of keeping up the miatake in the Firat Uonsul'a mind ia im- 
puted to Talleyrand, who ia deatined to be the acape-goat in every veraion of the story 
which cornea m>m Napoleon or hia favourera. 

We aubmit tbct no author of a novel or romance, when compelled, at the concluaion 
of hia tale, to aaaign a reaaon for tj^e Tahona incidenta which nc haa placed before the 
reader, ever preaaed into hia acrvice a atring of auch improbable and inconaiatent cir- 
eumataacea. Waa it credible that a prince of the blood, auppoaing him to have ven* 
tured to Paria during the conaulate, and mingled with a band of^conapirators, would have 
inaiated upon, or would have permitted, the honoura of bia rank, and thus have betrayed 
Kia character to those who did nolprofeaa to know more of him than fVom that circum- 
atance onlv T The very mention or a line of conduct ao improbable, oueht to have made 
the legena auapeeted at the very outaet. Secondly, How could a miatake posbibly occur 
betwiit the person cf the Due d'Enghien and that of General Pichegru t The former 
waa Tair, with light^oloured hair; the latter waa dark, with a high-coloured complexion, 
and dark hair. The Duke waa alight and elegant in bia form ; Fichcgru waa aiout made^ 
lobaat and athletic. The Prince waa bat joat turned of thirty ; Pichegru waa forty yeare 
of age and npwarda. There waa acarcely a point of aimilarity between them. Thirdly, 
How waa it poaaible for thoae eircumataocea to have occurred which occasioned the 
pretended mtslake Under what imaginable character waa Pichegru to have commanded 
the reapecta paid to a prince of the blood, and that not only from the Chouan Georaea. 
but from the Meaaieura De Polignae and De Riviere, who, it ia pretender, remawea 
uncovered in his preaence f Lastly, On the volnminous trial of Georges, woich waa 
pnbliahed in the Moniteur, though several of bia band were brought to bear witneaa 
■|ainat him, there waa no evidence whatever of royal honouia being rendered either to 
him or any one elae. So that the whole legend aeema to havo been invented, ex pott 
facto, aa a screen, and a very frail one, behind which Napoleon might shelter himself. 
It is evident, indeed, even by hia own moat improbable account, that if the Due d'Enghien 
died in eeasequence of a blunder, it waa one which a moment'a consideration most 
have led every one to doubt, and which a moment's inquiry would have explained, and 
that Napoleon'a credulity can only be imputed to hia determination to be deceived. How 
Talleyrand could have contributed to it, is not intimated ; but General Savary infonna 
ve that the Conanl exclaimed—" Ah '. wretched Talleyrand, what hast thou made wm 
do !" Thia apostrophe, if made at all, muat have been intended to aupport a futnre 
charge aoainat hia miniater; for aa to being 4ed by the noae by TalleyrandT in a matter 
where hia own paaaiona were ao deeply intereateo, it la totally inconaiatent with alt thai 
ia recorded of Napoleon, aa well aa with the character, and even the private intereat of 
bia miniater. 

After thia tedioua disaevUtioo, the reader may perhaps desire to know the real cansft 
of the extraordinary oatrage. Napoleon'a intereat aeemed no way, or very alightly con* 
cemed, aa the anfferer waa, of ali the Bourbon familv, the farthest removed from the 
saeeeasion to the throne. The odium which the deed was to occasion, without any 
eorresponding advantage, waa, it might have aeemed, to the politic and calculatingapint 
which napoleon naually evinced, a aufficient reason for averting an unneceaaary outrage.| 
aor waa hia temper by any means of that feroclouB quality which takea delight w canaing 
miaery. or in shedding blood. 

All theae things admitted, wo moat remind our readers, that, aa Napoleon waa calm 
and moderate by policy, he vraa also by temperament fierce and ardent, and had in hia 
Mood a atrain of the wild and revengeful disposition, for which his native Corsica haa 
been famous ainee the daya of the anetenU. The temptation was strong on the present 
•eeasioo. He Cait himself exposed to the danger of assassination, to which hia nervea 
aeem to have been peculiarly aenaible : be knew that the blow would be aimed by tha 
partisana of the Royal Family } and be suapeolad that they were encouraged 1^ th* 
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esUftd princaa. In Nch ft cii«, what ia the principle oT the eftTege attta, or that wUek 
•pproachea n«it to it T A North American Indian, injured bjr one while trader who 
eacapea bia Tengeance, retalialea on ttie first European who falla within bla power. A 
Scotch Highlander, wronged by an individual of another clan, took vengeance on the 
dni oTthe aeci which he ha|)pened to meet. The Coraicana are not leaa mthleaa and 
indiacriminate in their fenda, which go from father to son, and affect the whole (amilj, 
withont the reaenUnent being confined to the particular persona who have done th« 
wrong. Upon this principle the Firat Consul seema to have acted^ when, conceiving 
nia life aimed at by the frienda of the Bourbons, he sprung like a tiger at the only one 
of the family who waa within hia reach and bis power. The law of nations ano those of 
society were alike forgotten in the thirat of revenue ; and, to gratify an immediate feel- 
oig of Tengeance, he sUined his history with a crime of which no time can waah awaj 
the infamy* 

The tendency to violence, arising ont of a fierce and aemi-bvbaric resentment and 
Jove of revenge, might perhapa have ahown itseK in more instancea than actually occur- 
i«d, had it not been for Napoleon's policy, and his respect for public opinion, which 
would not hsTe borne mifny auch acts of vindictive cruelty. But though he was able in 
general to subdue this peculiar temper, he could not disguise it from those by whom ho 
was closely observed. When some one. in the presence of Monnier, pronounced aa 
eologium upon Napoleon, and concludea by delving any of the liateners lo produce a 
parallel character--" I think I could find something like him," aaid Moanicr. ** mt^ — 
tk€ dtonUftugrumJ* 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CONDUCT OF NAPOLEON TOWARDS THE 
PRINCE ROYAL OF SWEDEN. 

( TVoMlolf d from tht original French.) 



It WW Napoleon himself, who. by his iasopportaUe piotensione, fow od I 
a part i*i jppositton to him. From tbo period of the elootion of tho Prince ef Poot» 
Corro, tie only discussions the Prince Dad with the Emperor eoae i ele d » tcif— ala, on 
the Prince's part, to enter into engagemeali hoatilo to the ulereeta of the natmi wh* 



bad chosen him to be her ruler. 

When the first overtures respecting his deetien ia Swodea were made to him by m 
Swedish nobleman, and by General CooBt do Wrado^he wmU immadiatoly to Si. Ctod, 
to iiiform the Emperor, who aaid to him :— 

** 1 eanaot be of any ujo to yoo— let things tafce their coarse.'' dc«. 

The Prince went to Plombiires. At hia retura, he paid his raspects to the 1 



The Prince went to Plombiires. At his retura, he paid his respects to the Ettpeiar. 
whOy addressins him in presence of a good many persons, askod if he had lately faaa 
any aenrs from Sweden. 

" Yes Sire." 

" What do they say r repKed the Emreror. 

<*' That your Msjesty's ekargete^aute at Stockholm oppoaet my eleetaoB, aid 0170 
jmblicly. that yonr Msjesty prefers the Kins of Deamark.'' 

The Emperor answered with surprise, '^ It is not possible f and ehanged the sal^ioet. 

It wsa, however, ia oonseqeeaee of secret iasMactieos aivaa to M. D tse g uiors, that ha 
had presented a note in favour of the King of Denmark ; Mit Napoleea, ia oroer aol ta 
commit hinsself in an sITair of such delieaey, and in which a cheok would have heoa a 
proof of the decline of hie polltieal aseendenoy, disavowed the coadact of M. P^ee g a i e ia . 

When this agent wss recalled a short tiaie sAerwards, the Dae de Cedore fraakly eoa- 
fjssed ro M. de Lsgerbjelko, the Swedish minister at Paris, ** iluU ttsy hod oaaifiitedmm 



The Emperor had eipreased himself in the most friendly mamwr to KIm Cherles XIIL» 
as well ss to the Prince of Ponte Corvo, consenting that the Prince shooMaeeept the see* 
eeasioo to the throne of Sweden. The act of eUctioa had been pobliehod ia the Moai- 



teur, and ten dajrs had elapsed without the Emperor's having aaid anything about tfaa 
m-s — »»__.. J-, .• t .. . .^ . .. * ' • * araoy, and f— '^ — 

Buaod toap 
To this forma^l applteatien, the Emperor replied, tint the espodttiag of these letteta 



) Royal'a Mparture. Having ftaisbod the praparatione lor his jooraoy, 
that the Emperor still remained sikiet on the Mbjeot, the Prince deterauaod to apply ta 
bim for lettsrs-patent, emancipatinf him (the Pnnoe) from his aUegteaco. 



had been retarded only by the proposal made by a member of the privy-eoaacU, of a pso- 
liminaiy condition. " What ia it t" aaid the Prince.-*" It ie thet yov are to eonsa uadet 
aa engagement never to bear arma agaiaat me." The Prinoe-Royal, gvaaily aaiprised, 
answered, that his election by the Diet of Swedea, aad theoooseat to it already sara 
\n the Emperor, both to himself sad to King Charloe XIIL, had already nude biaa a 
iNredish subject } and that, in that quality, ho ooaM not sahacribe thk oagagsm— t *— 
" Tour Msjesty tells me," added bo, '' that this is the propooalof a member er Iho cooe- 



ipropoealofa 

_ _ yoorsoli, Sue ^ 

from the Arch-Chancellor, or the Grand Judge, who were not awaae to what a heiglil 

» Bora ihs Xnpseor Itowsed and appsaradssabamassd. 



ail. I am very sure it never could have come from yoanolf, Sire } it 
^1 the Arch-ChanceHor, or the Grand Judge, wh« 
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«di tt wp — Jwb bM nuM •e.'^'^'' WUt do yoo bmu f— « If jros pravral m« froa ac- 
Mptiag a crown, vnleM I ck>im voder in engagement never to fight agakut f ott. Sire— 
w not Uiie» in &et, placiaf me in j«ar ilne at a General V* 
Thm Emperor, after a mMneat't reflection, aaid to bim, in a rappreeaed voice, and Mth 



iliahed." 



a gectare which betrajred hia agitation >— 

" Well, go 3-^-ovr deatiniea are about to be accompli 
. " I beg jonr pardoe, Sire, I did not hear yon rigbttv.' 

" Go ;— our deeliniea are about to be accomplished/' repeated the EmpeMr, in a more 
dietinct, hot eqmdly agiuted voice. 

When the report fint became current that there waa an intention in Sweden to elect 
the Prince oTPonte CorVo Prince-Rojal^Mareachal Davonat, thinking to please his mas- 
ter, said in the Emperor's Chamber :— ^'The Prince of Ponte Corve saspecU nethtng." 
This piece of irony made Napoleon smile. He answered in a low voioe,*-*'' He is aoC 
yet elected." 

The Prince, who till then had been very nndeclded. intimalod that if the King aad the 
States of Swedsn fixed their choice on him, he sfaoold accept. 

During thia interval, Napoleon, conttantly wishing to prevent him from beooming heir 
to the throne of Sweden, said to him one day :^** You will probably be called to Swe- 
den.' I had formed the deiign of giving jou Arragen and Catalonia; for Spain is too 
great a country for my brother*! atrength of capacity." 

The Prince made no reply. For a considerable time back, not wishing to be an obiect 



aot endeavoorittg to emulate the power of the Emperor. 
In bis eonveraalions with Nspoieon, he endeavoored to do away the I mpi esa i ens which 



die Emperor entertained against him. For this porpoae he took general views, spoke ef 
the interests of greet stetea— of the fertones of men who bed astonished the world hf 
their soeceases, of dllBculttes and obstacles which these men had to anrroonnt } and 
finally, of the public tranqnillity and happiness which had been the resah of theee cir* 
cvmstances, from the moment tnat secondary interests had been satisfied. 
T!ie Emperor liatened attentively, and aeemed almoat always to applaad the prinei* 

1»les of staoility and preaervation which the Prince enlarged upon. At times^ when tho 
atter reminded the Emperor of the iromensitv of the meana of recom p enee which he 
bed at hia disposal. Napoleon, struck bv what he aaid, held eot hie hand to him afibetion*- 
atety, when they separated, and seemed, by his manner, to say to him^-^' Reckon alwayo 
upon my friendship and support." 

The Prince nsea to return from these conversations, thinking himsalf no loager an ob> 
Jbct of suspicion to the Emperor. He espremed this belief to the members of Napole* 
on's family, in order that they, in their turn, might assure the Emperor, that as the Prince 
went entirely into his system, both from doty and from i ntw ea t y any miaCrkat of him 
dioold be laid oide. 

There were individoala of Napoleon's fiunily, oo those oecasioiis, who oouled at the- 
Prince's simplicity, and told him what the Emperor had said the evening before, immedi- 
ntely after the conversation the Prinoe and he bad bad toeether : and all that tho Emperor 
said bore maiks of the greatest insincerity, and of an ill-will eoostanthr Aionded on hia 
ideas of the extravagant ambition of the Prinoe This ill-will seemed to be mitigated, 
when the time came for the Prince's departure for Sweden. One of his friends was in 
high favour with Napoleon. On the veiy dav the Priaee departed. Napolooo, aeeing tfaia 
friend come in, went up to him and said :— <^ Well ! does not the Prinoe tevret France 1" 
*-" Yes, ondonbtedly.''— ^' And I, for my part, shonid have been very gind if ho had not 
accepted the invitation ; but there is no help for it-.— »" And then cheeking himeelf,-.- 
"Besides, he does not love me." 

On ito being anawered, that Napoleon was mistaken, and that tho Prmeohnd chdeen 
his party, and had been frankly and cordially attached to him for a kwg tiao past, Iho Em- 
|ieror replted,-^ 

'* We have not vnderstood each other : now it is too late : he has his own tntarssta, hie 
own policy, and I have mine." 

Ifi^eon had acquiesced in the reasons given him by the Prince,ferhio rsfosal teee« 
|age not to take arms against him. He saw verj well that he ought to have eapoeted sncli 
' ' * "lat he ought not to have exposed himself to it. He had even endeavoorw 




pfincipallty of Ponte Corvo, and his possessions in Poland, and leaving him all Iho eth- 
en in propeity * He had, besides, permitted bim to tske with him all his aidwe de eamn. 
The Pnnce knew not what was at the bottom of the Emperor'a thooghta, bet whom he 
left him he waa full of confidence in him ; and Napoleon had no just motive for impadng 
is him any designs hostile to his inlereat, and stiu less to the interest of France. Thfi 
iNneion^ on the part of the Priaco, was of short duration. The raeeption he a»et with in 
m the placea lie pessed throogh, and particnlariv when he arrived in Swedhnr-4ho 
ipeoehes addressed to him. and the answen he sMde,— ail oonlriboted to d is p l snse fbo 

• Ths Prtnctt nsvsr raosivod mora than one miUloo of the two which had base p T ol a hs d U» 
Vol, lir TS 
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Emperor. It aMmedto him ts if tto Prince etUraeted tome ■hue of thalfeBeiBl altoBfioa 
which ibould haTC been filed on him elone. The patriotic lentimenfe exproMed bv Um 
■peikera of .the four ordekw. were do more to hit taste than thoee of the Prince m hie 
•nawers. He and the Sweoes were equally the oligecta of the Emperor'a aarcaama, and 
CTen of hit inaulu : he treated them •» Jacobini, as anarchists ; and it was chiefly agninei 
the Prince that these atucka were levelled. To ahow the Prince hia displesaure, h« 
annulled all the promises he had made him j and took from him all the lands with which 
be had endowed him, and which he reunited to his own domains. He recalled all the 
Prince-Royal's French aides-de-camp. It was in vain that the Prince, in his correspond* 
enoe. tried to appease him, by writing, amonc others, the following letter :^ ~. 

" At the moment when I was going to address my thanks to yoor Majeaty, for jour 
goodneaa in eitending for a year the leave granted to the French officers who have ae- 
compenied me to Sweden, I am informed that your Majesty haa retracted that faToar. 
This unexpected disappointment, and, indeed, every thing that reaches me from Paris^ 
makes me sensible that yoor Majesty Is not well disposed towards me. What have I done. 
Sire, to deserve this treatment 1 1 aoppose that calumny alone has been the cause of it. la 
the new situation in which Fortune haa placed me, I should doubtless be more exposed to 
It than ever, were I not fortunate enougn to find a defender in your Majesty's own heart. 
Whatever mav be said to you, Sire, I beseech you to believe that I have nothing to re* 
proach myselr with, and that I am entirely devoted to your person, not merely through 
the strength of my old sasociations, but from a aeatiment that is unalterable. If thinsa 
•re not conducted in Sweden entirely according to your M^estv's wish, this is solely 
owing to the Constitution. To infringe this ConsUtution is not in the power of the King, 
aad still less in mine. There are still here many particular interesto to be melted down m 
the great national crucible, — ^foor orders of the state to be tied up in one bundle,— >and 
it ia onlv by means of veiy prudent and measured conduct, that I can hope to ait one day 
on the Ukrone of Sweden. Aa M. Gentil do St. Alphonae, my aide-de-camp, retuma to 
France in conformity tayour M^eaty's ordera, I make him the bearer of this letter. Your 
Majeaty may qneatioa him ; he haa aeen every thing : let him tell yoor Muesty the truth. 
You will see in what a situation I am placed, and how many measures I have to keep. 
He will tell yoor majesty whether or not I am anxious to please you, and if I am not 
here in a state of continual torment between the pain of displeasing you and my new 
dutiea. 

Sire, yeof M^eety has ^ftieved me by withdrawing from me the officers whom you had 
granted me for a veer. Sinee you command it, I aend them back to France. Perhape 
your Muesty will be incUned to alter your deciaion ; in which case, I beg that you yonr- 
aelf will fix the n«mber that you may think proper to send me. I shall receive them 
from you wHh gratitude. If, on Uie oontianr, your Miijeaty retains them in France, I re- 
commend them to yoor goodneaa. They Imve always served with distinction, and have 
had no share in the rawaidi whioh were distributed after the last campaign." 

Napoleon's ill humoni aoaimi the Prince changed to poaitive reaentmeut. He repeat- 
ed that he had agreed to hia going, and he made no secret of it ; for he went the length 
of saving, before hia oonrtiers,— " That he had a mind to make him finish hia course of 
the Swediah language at Vincennes." 

While the Prince refuaed to believe the information, which he had received from tl^« 
Tuilleriea, of such a threat aa thia. Napoleon was actually thinking of putting it in exe- 
cution, and of repeating, upon him, the capture of the Due d'Enghieo. The Prince nt 
kat waa convinced of the truth of what he had heard, by the disoovery of a plot formed 
li^ Napoleon'a agents, for aeising him in the neighbourhood of U^a, and carrying htm 
en board a veaaei whioh they had in readiness. The attempt failed through a mere aeei- 
dent. The^eonspiratora, all foreigners but one, thought themaelvea discovered: thej 
Instantly embaifced, and aailed in thejiight.* 

This conduct, odious as it waa, mm no change in the diapoaition of the Prince U>- 
warda Napoleon. He looked upon it aa the efiect of intrignea formed by the peraonni 
enemier of both, and b^ enemiea of France. He aaw nothing in it, beaidea, but a d«. 
gree of peraonal animoaity which might paaa away, and which ought to have no influence 
on the nolltical determinationa of Sweden. But Napoleon, liatening to nothing but hie 
hatred, knowing that the Prince, being aware of hia deaigna, would now be on hia guards 



nnd having no tonMr anv hope of aurpriaing him, desired to place the Prince in opee 
boatilitv to him. He took the aureat method to accomplish thia object by aeizing Pome- 
vania, because he thought that thia inaulting violation of public faith would force the 



Prince-Royal to revenge the affront put upon Sweden, but at bottom directed againat the 
Prince peraonally. In order to leave no room for doubt on thia aubject, the Emperor 
had given ordera thai the invaaion should take place on the S6th of January, the Prince* 

* M. ds Salasar formaf Ij aide-de-camp to (he Dnka of Raipnaa, who had quitted the terrioa, and ra«- 
■ tired into Bnflmod, waa one of those who gave information retpectinr a plan formed in France to ear* 
fv on the Prinoe Royal. Be made a full communication on tliit tuDlMt to an ilhittrioua personage in 
Engla If*, and lo Baron de Behausen, tlie Swedish Minister at London, who imowdiatety infHnilfl 
Count d*Bnfwtrom of what had btioa revealed by M. de Salaaar, aa to the ptota which Nepolaeo wan 
layiM againat the personal aaftfty of the Prinoe. In order to faeiliuie these eommunieaUonay Baran 
de Rehafino waa inatrneted to furniah M. de Salaaar with money to enable him to go to Sweden. Be 
arrired at Orebro durinc the Diet of 18!9, and waa admitted to some private audiencen, in which he 
vvpMied to the Prinoe the dseUraiiona which ho bad previonalj made to Baron da RebaBaan aad Gmm 
4 Bngv^trom. 
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Royd't birth-dty ; bat tbit reflliMiMiit, lo mocb in charaetor, wis thrown away ; for tha 
iavaaioa could not be earriad into effect till the morniog of the S7th.* 

The news of thia invation did not roach Stockholm >till the 11th of February. The 
Prince immediatelj wrote the Emperor the following letter : — 

" The accounts, which hare juat arrired, inform me that a dtrision of the army nnder 
the orderi of the Prince of Eckmuhl, hat invaded the territory of Swedish Pomerania,lB 
the night between the 96th and 27th of Janaary ; that this division has contioo^d ita 
march, entered the capital of the dnehv> and taken possession of the island of Rugen. 
The King eipecls that ^our Majesty will eiplain the reasons which have led yon to act 
in a manner so diametrically opposite to the faith of eitsting treaties. My former eoB« 
nezidn with your Miyesty aathoriaca me to beseech yon to esplain your raotivea without 
delay, in order that I may be enabled to rive the King my opinion as to the Aiture policy 
which ought to be adopted by Sweden. This gratuitona outrage committed against Swe- 
den is deeply felt by the people, and doubly so, Sire, by me, who am intrusted with tb« 
honour of defending them. If I have contributed to the triumphs of France ; if I have 
uniformly wished to see her respected and happy, it never cotud enter into my thoughts 
to aacriMO the interests, the honour, and the national independence of the country wbiok 
has adopted me. Your Majesty, so good a judge of what is right in the case which has 
happened, haa already penetrated my resolution. Though not jealous of the glory and 
power by which you are surrounded. Sire, I am extremely aensible to the disgrace of be- 
ing looked upon aa a vassal. Your Majesty rules the greater part of Europe : but your do- 
minion does not extend to the country to whose government I have been called. My ambi- 
tion is limited to her defence ; which I look upon sa the lot assigned me by Providence. 
The effect produced on the people by the invasion which I now complain of, may hav* 
incalculable consequences ; and though I am not a Coriolanua, nor command Volscians. 
I have a good enough opinion of the Swedea to aaaore yoo. Sire, that they are capable of 
daring and undertaking everything, to revenge affvooU which they have not provoked, 
and to preserve rights to which tSsy are probably as much attached an to their ewt-^ 
ence." 

, When the Emperor received this letter, it was observed thai he fbeased with rage, and 
cried, ** Submit to your degradation, or die with arms in yoer bands \" 

This, indeed, waa the only alternative which he wished to leave the Prince ; knowing 
very well what part would be taken by a man whom he himaelf had called, ** A French 
head, with the heart of a Roman." 

There was no receding. The Prince declared to the King of England and the Empe • 
ror of Russia, that he was at war with Napoleon j and wrote the Emperor Alexander the 
following letter, dated from Stockholm, the 7th of March 1612 

"The occupation of Swedish Pomerania by the French troope, indueea the King to 
despatch Count de Lowenhjelm, hia aide-de-camp, to yoi • > •' • 

officer, who enjoys the entire confidence of his sovereign, 
your Majesty with the motives which have served m a pretext 
metrically in opposition to the subsisting treaties. 

** The rf^ccossive snnexstion of the coests of the Meditenrnnoan, of Holland and of 
the Baltic, and the subjugation of the interior of Germany, must have pointed out, 
even to the least clear-sighted Princes, that the laws of nations being thrown aside, 
were giving way to a system, which, destroying every kind of eouilibrium, would unite 
e number of nations under the government of a single chief ;— the tributary monarcha, 
terrified at this constantly increasing dominion, nre waiting in consternation for the de* 
▼elopement of this vast plsn. 

** Jo the midst of this universal depression, men's eyes are tomel towards yonr Ma« 
jesty ; they are already r jlsed to you, sire, with conidence and hope } but aaJfTer me to 
observe to your Mfijesty, that, in all the successes of life, then is nothing like tb* 
msffieal effect of the first insUot ;— so long as ito infhience lasts, every thinff depends 
' en nim who cbooees to act Minds struck with astonishment are incapable «f roQjSC- 
lion ; and everything yields to the impulse of the charm which they fear, or by whick 
Ihev are attracted. 

''^Be pleased, Sire, to receive with favour the expression of my grntitnde for the sen- 
timents which your Majesty has testified townrds me. If 1 have atill any wish to form, it 
is for the continuation of a liappiness,of which I ahall always be worthy, in consequenon 
of the value which 1 attach to it.'* 

It was not, then, the Emperor of Rnssia who prevailed upon Sweden to take up arms 
againat Napoleon.— It was himself— himself alone,— who irresistibly compelled the 
Prince to throw himself among his enemies. In doing so, the Prinee merely did what 
Napoleon desired } and the latter wished it, because, Sweden having given bim no mo- 
tive for directly attacking her, he saw no other way of regaining the mastery of the 
Prince's fortunes, but by placing him among the number of his enemies, whom he looked 
npon as already conquered, witooot suspecting that he was going to force them at last 
lo conquer himself. 

Meanwhile, still wishing to deceive the Prince, he made proposals to him. The Prinef 
answered them by the following letter, the bearer of which waa M. Signeol : 

* It wa« ftom a ■laailar motiv« that tho Prince ftoyal opsoed the poru of Bwsden to all natioos oh 
*s ISUi AnguM, 1613, NapolsoD*i bixth-day, and that ibo psaoa wiJi Eiig hmd wa«^sl|nsd at tbs lamt 



your imperial Majesty. This 
gn, has it in charge to acquaint 
a pretext for an invasion so dia^ 
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; mi I ettttot felnis from w y wri ng asFMlf o« It* 



Mbject of tbem u> yoar iM^rUa Mi|)Mtj, with ftU the CnakMM wkioh Moagi to •/ 

" When the wlthm of tbe Swedbh (Mople c«U<n1 bm to raeeewl to tlM tkroM, I bopod, 
ih lemviM Frmace, that I should alwoji bo ab)o to roconcile mjr peraonal offoctioBO with 
iho Intensto of my now covntry. My heart chemhed tbe hope that it might identify 
itoelf with tbe eeoUmeota of this people, at the aame time praserving tbe reneaabnoet 
of ita firat attaohmoots, and Be?« loaiog eight of the glory of France, nor ita aiocen 
flUaobment to yoor Majealy^ae attachment founded on a brotherhood in anna, wbioh 
bad been diatiogaiahed by ao many great aeUona. 

** V waa with thia hope that I arriTod in Sweden.—! foand a nation generally attached 
to Pinnoe j but atiU more to ita own liberty and lawa ;-jealooa of yonr friendahip, Su% 
bat not deairooa of e^r obtaining it at tbe expenae pf tta hooonr and ita imtependeneo. 
•^Tonr Majeety'a minialer chose U> diaregard thia national feeling, and mined everything 
bf bia arrogMoe :— his eommnnicationa bore no marka of that reapect which orowaea 
baada owe eaeb other.— While fttUUUngi aooordiag to tbe dicUtea of hia own paeaiona, 
tbe intentiona of year M^eaty. Baron Aggnier apoke like n Roman pio-conanl, witbont 
flaeolleotiagtbatbewaanotaddffeaainghimaelftoalaTee. ^, ^ „ ^ ^ 

" Tbia Minialef, then, waa tbe firat caoae of the diatraat which Sweden began U> abow 
I to yoor M^eaty'e intention with regard to her j aubaeqnent evenU were ealcalalod to 



^I had alreaity bad Ifae honour, Sire, by my lettere of Ibe 19th November and 8tii Da* 
aamber 1«10, to aaabe your Majea^ aeqnainted with tbe aitoation of Sweden, and tbo 
daaire which abe Ibit, to ind in yonr M^aty a protector. She could attribute yoor 




ranting lo complete your Mueaty'a glory. 

*• If yonr Ma|eaty daairea that tbe Kiog abould intimate to bia M^ty tbe fimperor 
Aleiander, the poaaibility of an acoomBaedation, I augur enoiwh, from the magaanimil^ ' 
of that OMNimoh, to ventur* to aaaare yea, that be will give a willing ear to overtnrea eqtti- 
table at Ibe aame tiaae for vour empire and for the North. If an evaat. ao uoexnectad, 
eadao oniverMlly wiabed for, could take place, with what bleaainga would the naUona or 
the eontlneat hail yoor Majeaty ! Then gratitude would be increaaed in proportion to 
llM taifor they now feel for the return of a acooige which baa already been ao heavy upon 
them, and the ravagea of which have left aoch cruel marka. 

" Siia, oae of the bappleaC momeata which I have experienoed aiace leaving Franco 
vraa that in which I became aaaored that your Maieatjr bad not altogether forsotton 
■M. You have judged rightly aa to mg feeiinga. You have been aware how deeply 
they maet have oaea wounded by Ibe paiafal proapect of either aeeing tbe into- 
Mela of Sweden on tbe eve of being aeparated from tboae of France, or of being 
dbnaliainad to aacrii&oe tbe intareatft of a country by which I have been adopted with 



" Sifo, thoagb a Swede by honour, by daty. and by religion. I atill identtfy myaelf, by 

awiabee, wiOi that beantitul France, in which I waa bora, and which I have aerved faitiv* 
f ever ainee mv ebiMbood. Every atop I Uke in Sweden, the hoinage I receivo. 
flonvee in my mind theoe bright reeoUettiona of glory which were the principal cauae or 
my elevation } nor do I diaguiae from aiyaelf, that Sweden, in cbooeing me, wiabed la 
pav a Iribate of eataem to Uie French people.'* 
mpdoeo blamea all the world for hia reveraea. Whea be baa no longer any one to 
e, be a o eaae a hie daetiny. But it ia himaolf only whom he ahoald blame } and tbo 
eauee tbg very deaertion on tbe part of bia alliea, which haatened bia fall. 



oeald have bed no other oaoae hot.tbe deep wouada he bad laOicted by hia deapotitt 
ncido, and bia acta of injuatice. He waa hiaaielf the original author of hia miafortuneOy 
by outraging tboae who bad contributed lo hia elevafeMia^ It waa hia own haada that 
eodMammiiad bia rain } he waa. in all the atcic*neaa oTlbe term, a political aaicidOt and 
■0 mnob tbo «pra goiltyi tl«t Se didoot djppoae of bimaelf alone, bat of Fraace at tbo 
amnolimo. 

NO. vn. 

SXT»ACT FROM MANUSCRIPT OBSERVATIONS ON NAPOLEON'S RUS- 
SIAN CAMPAIGN, BY AN ENGLISH OFFICER OF RANK. 
tUvino eaamined Into the probabilltiea of Sogur'a allegation, that Bnona 
^MBod tboughta of Uking up hia winter-Kpiarttfra at Witepek, the mlHtaiy ( 
proceeda aa followi :^ 

"The Raiaaian army at Smolensk, aeeing the manner in which the Freneh anay wat 
diaperaedia cantonments between tbe rivera Dwinaand Dnleater, moved^on tbo lib of 
Attgual. towarda Rudnei, in order to beat up their quarlera. Tbey aueeeeood in anrpriainf 
poac cc Sebaatianii and did him a good deal of miaehief in an attack upon Jokovro. bi 

^ J. ■ ■ — I.. . ..-^ - ■ ' ... ». ■ ■ -.11 ■ ,1^ -^ 

* Ths biTsaioo of AMwranla. 
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llM BMUtitiM lUureUx 4e Tolly wti Alanned bv « MOvuMnt Bn4« br tibe Viearajr ibMt 
Soota;, on tb« Dwim ; tad be eovnteroiuided the original pUa or opentioM, with s 
view to eztead bit right flank ; and for aone daya aAerwarda, the Rnaaiaa aranr wtmdm 
▼arioQB faUe moveoienta, and waa in a conaiderable de^^e of coafuaion. WbotMrlY^ 
poieon'a plan waa founded opon the March of the Roaaiaa anny froaa Saaolenak, aa anp- 
poacd by Segor, or upon their poaition at SBM>leaak, in the 6ni daya of Angwt^ be aatried 
It into execution, notwitbataoaing that march. 

** Accordingly, be broke up hia eantonmenta upon the Dwina on the 10th of AugaM, 
Bad marched hia army by differetit columna by eorpa ncrooa the front of the Bnamw 
army, from theae cantonments to Raaaaaana. upon the Dnieper. The folae moTemiMili 
made by the Ruaaian army from the 7th to the ISth of Aoguat, presented their obtaining 
early knowledge of thia march, and they were not in a aitnatioa to be able to take edvuBi 
tage of it. On the other hand, Napoleon could have bad bo knowledge of* the aiieoaK 
culated mo?ementa made by the Ruaaian army. 

" Being arrived at Raaaaaana, where he waa joined by Davooat, with three dtriaioanef 
the firat coipa, he eroaaed the Dnieper on the I4th. The eomo of Ponialowrii^ aad 
Junot were at the aame time moving upon Smolenak direct from Mohilow. 

" Napoleon moved forward upon Smolenak. 




of the] 

thia body of troopa with all hia cavalry j but they nrnd 

although repeatedly charged in their reUeat Theae chargea were of little avail, how^ 

ever ; and thia operation afforda another inatance of the Mevnty with which good Influf 

try can atand the attack of cavalry. Thia di viaion of about COOO infantry bad no attiMal 

defence, excepting two rowa of troea on each aide of the road, of whwh tlpey certatoiy 

availed themaelvea. But the nae anade even of thia defence ahowa bow amall an afaataele 



.will impede and cheek the operationa of the cavalry. 

" It would probably have been more adviaable if Afurat, knowing c 
Poaiatowaky and Junot directed from Mohilow upon Smolenak, had notpnabed thia body 



of troopa too bard. They muat have been induced to delay on their retreat. In order 

eflectuolly to reconnoitre their enemy. The fort would undoubtedly in that eaae hav« 

fallen iuto the handa of Poaiatowaky. 
** On the 17th of Auguat, Napoleon aaaembled the whole of the opeiutiag army befbi* 

Smolenak, on the led of the Dnieper. It cooaiated aa followa :— 

Tba cavalry, under Murat, 40,000 

Quarda, 47,000 

Firat Corpa, . Dnvooat, TtjOOO 

Third Corpa, . Ney, 9Btfi06 

Fourth Corpa^ . the Viceroy, 46^000 

Fifkh Corps, . Poaiatowaky, 96,000 

Eighth Cotpa, . /unot, 18,000 

f97,000 
" Tbeee corpe h«l, about aii weeks before, entered the country with the nnmbert 

above aUtod ; they had had no military affair to occaaion loaa ; yet Segor aaye, they - 

were now reekoaad at IHbflOO, The retnmaof the 9d Auguat are atated to have givea 

the laat numben only. 
" The town had been attacked on the 16th, firat, hy a battalion,— aecoadly, by a divio- 

ioB of the third co r pe which troupe were repulsed. la the mean time, Bagration moved 

upon RaCani, upon the Dnieper, haviag beard of Napoleoa'a movemeot from the Dwiaaj 

aad Bai - . - 

fuaaoe 

moved 




mediately remiurwii id« gamvon. xiv waa luiivwoa «iia« nipn uj gamnsimj «a a wuy* 
who relieved the troopa under the command of Bagration, which were in the town j aai 
the whole Ruaaian army wa« collectod at Smolenak, on the right of the Dnieper. 

" Bagration moved during the aame night with hia array on the road to M ee a iow. 
Barclay remained in aopport of the troopa in Smolenak. 

*' Napoleon, afler waiting till two o'clock, in expectotion that Barclav would crom the 
Dnieper, and move out of Smolenak, to fight a general battle, attacked the town on the 
17th with hia whole army, and waa lepnlaed with loaa $ and in the eveniag, the RnaslHi 
' p oaaeaaiOB < " " '" " ' "^ .^.^*-^— -.- . 

' 'estroyed the tvridgea of communication between tbe ¥i 

_ . _ ^ roaaed tbe Dnieper by forda, and obtained for a moment po»> 

of the fouxbonrg called Peteraborg, on the right of that river, but were dnvea 



troopa recovered poaaeaaion of all tb^outpoata. Barclay, however, withdrew the m u rriuoa 

in the night of the 17th, and destroyed'thebridgea of communication between the Fieach 

aad the towa. The eaemy eroaaed tbe Dnieper by forda, and obtaiaed for a moment po»> 

' I of the fouxbonrg called Peterabnrg, ou the right of that river, but were dnvea 

Tbe Rossiaa army, alter remaining all day on tne right of the river oppoolto Smo^ 

retired on tha night of the 18th ; and the Ftoneh that aight repaired the bridges 



oa the Dniener. 

Bfoie I pi^ 

Bent of Nf 
' When this Baovement was aadertakea, the com'sMiaicatioB of the armv wi 
rily ramove d altogether f^m the Dwina. laatoad of proceeding fWuB Wilaa uppn. ^i 



** Before I procaed fhrther with tbe narrative, it ta aeceeaary to coaaider a little tida 
■toueuaeat of Napoleep, wbieb is greatly admired by all the writeiu en tha aobieet 
laoertakea, the comoMiaicatioB of tha army waa aaoc 
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^mpAf it ]iroe6«d«d from Wllna upon Minfk, where t greet meguine wie formed, aoA 
ibence eeroei the Bereetoa, npon Oreha oa the Dnieper, and thence upon SnM»!ensk. 
The conaeqaencee of thia allermtion will appear preaently, when we come to eonaider 
of the retreat. .,. . . 

** Itia obfioaa, that the poaition of the great magaiine at Minsk threw the communica^ 
tiona of the army neoeaaariljr npon the Bereaina, and eventaaUy within the influened of 
the operation! of the Rnaaian armiea from the aoulhward. Napoleoa'a objects bj the 
movement might have been three : Firat, to force the Ruaiians to a general battle ; 
■eeondlr, to obtain poaaeaaioa of Smolensk, without the loaa or the delay of a siege ; 
thirdly, to endeavonr ag^in to obtain a position in the rear of the Ruaaian nrmj, upon 
their commnnicationa with Moacow, and with the aouthem provincea of the Knssiaa 
•mptre. This movement is much admired, and extolled by the Russian as well as the 
French writers upon this war ; yet if it is tried by the only tests of any military movement 
—its objecta compared with its riska and difficulties, and its success compared with the 
fcfcti^ risks and difficolties, and with the probable haxarda and the probably successful 
Maolt of other movementa to attain the aame objects,— it will be found to have failed 
eempletely. 

'* The risk has been stated to consist, first, in the march of the different corps from 
their cantomnenta, on the Dwina, to Rassassna, on the Dnieper, across the front of the 
Rnaaian army, without the protection of a body of troops formed for that purpose j and, 
aeit, in the haaard incurred in removing the communication of the army from Witepak 
to Minsk. This will be discussed presenUv. 

** In respect of the first object,— that of bringing the Rnaaian army to a general battle, 
—it must be obvious to everybody, that the fort of Smolensk and the Dnieper river were 
between Napoleon and the Russian army when his movement was completed. Although, 
therefore, the armiea were not only in aight, but wi^iu musket-shot of each other, if. 
was impoaaible tor Napoleon to bring the enemy to an action on that sround without hia 
eonaent ; and as the ground would not have been advantageous to the Russian army, and 
Ca unaurcessful, or even a doubtful result, could not have aaved Smolensk, and there was 
no object aoAciently important to induce the Russian general to incur (he risk of an nn- 
•uccenful reault of a general action, it waa not very probable he would move into (he 
trap which Segur deneribea as laid for him. 

" Neither waa it likely that Napoleon woald take Smolenak by any assault which th^a 
movement might enable him to make upon that place. He had no heavy artillery, and be 
tried in vain to take the place by atorm, firat, by a battalion, then, by a dif ision, and last- 
ly, by the whole army. He obtained possession of Smolensk at last, only because the 
Russian general had made no previous arrangements for occupying the olace \ and be- 
eauae Bvclay knew that, if he left a garrison there unprovided, it must fall into Napo- 
leon'a handa a few days sooner or later. The Russian general then thought proper to 
evacuate the place ; and notwithstanding the position of Napoleon on the left of the 
Dnieper, and his attempts to take the place \ij storm, the Russian general would have 
kept the poeaession, if be could have either maintained the poaition of his own army in 
the neighbourbood, or could have supplied the place adequately before he retired from it. 

" The posaeaaion of the place depended, then, on the position of the Rnaaian armj ; 
mmI whatfoUowa Will ahow, that other measures and movements than those adopted were 
better ealonlated to dislodge the Russian army from Smolensk. 

" There can be no doubt that^ upon Napoleonli arrival at Smolensk, he had gained ais 
marches npon his enemy. If Napoleon, when he crossed the Dnieper at Rassassna, had 
masked Smolensk, and matched direot unon any point of the Dnieper above that place, 
he could have poated himaelf with the whole army upon the communications of his ene- 
my with Moscow ; and hia enemy coeld scarcely have attempted to pass across his front, 
to seek the road by Kalooga; Barclay miut have Rone to tne nortnward, evacuating or 
leaving ^Smolensk to its fate, and Napoleon might have continued his march upon Moa- 
cow, keepinff hia position conatantly between his enemy and hia communications with 
that city, and with the southern provinces. The fate of Smolenak could not have been 
doubtful. 

" Here, tlien, a different mode, even upon the same plan of manceuvring, would Ktve 
produced two of the three objects which Napoleon is supposed to have had in view by 
these movements. But these were not the only movements in his power at that time. 



The Vicerov is stated to have been at Souraj and Velii. If, Instead of moving by his 
right, Napoleon had moved by his left, and brought the first, fifth, and ei^th corps fVom 
the Dnieper to form the reserve ; and had marched from Sourai upon any point of ihm 
Upper Dnieper, he would equally have put himaelf in the rear of his enemy, and in a po- 
aition to act upon his commnnicationa. He would have effected this object with greater 
eestainty, if he had ventured to move the firat, and the fifth and eiuhth corps through the 
country on the left of the Dnieper. And in this laat movement tnere would have bee* 
no great risk, firat, because Napoleon^ manmuvres upon the Dwioa would have attracted 
ail the enemy's attention ; secondly, because these corps would all have passed Smo- 
lensk, before the Russian generals could have known of their movement, in like manner 
a* Napoleon paaaed the Dnieper and arrived at Smolenak without their knowledge. Br 
Oither of these modes of proceeding. Napoleon would have cut off his enemy from tboir 
tesamnnications, would havo vbligM them to fight a baUle to regain these communion 
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Host, ud in all pobdMliU; Sawlenik woald htTe fallen intohia kaadt witlMmt loaa, with 
ita baildinga entire — an object of the laat conaequence in the event of the campaign, 

" Either of thcae laat modea of effecting the object would havo been ahorter bj two 
marchea than the Boovement of the whole army upon Raaaaaana." 

I NO. VIII. 

^ REMARKS ON THE CAMPAIGN Or 1815. 

Vohmt IL pag€ 330. 

BT CAPT. JOBR W. PRIffOLXp OF TBI ROTAL SirGIirKSRS. 

Ths following obaenrationa were haatily made, at a time when much poblie tnterait 
waa excited br the varioaa aceonnta of the Campaign of 1815, edited by aoTeral indi- 
▼idnala, all claimin|[ the peculiar diatinction of having been dictated by Napoleon, 
or written under hia immediate direction. With aome alight excepUona, and occaaton* 
al anecdotea, they nearly correapond, aa ihr aa relatea to the military detaila.* The 9th 
▼olame of the Memoira of Napoleon, pnbliahed by O'Meara, ia perhaps the original from 
which the greateat part of the other productiona are derived. It is now generally ac* 
knowledged to have been, to a certain extent, composed by Buonaparte. 

Theae worka have had one particular object,— the defence of an unfortunate and a 
great man. The individual, however, is alwaya held up to view j the actions are aoftened 
or atrengthened to auit tbta purpoae, and in the extenaion of thia deaign, the reputation of 
hia own officers, and a strict adherence to facta, are occasionally aacrificed. The mili- 
' tanr features of the campaign have remained unanawered ; whilat the wounded honour 
and fame of hia tenerals have called for aome counteT-atatementa, which throw curioue 
light on the whole campaign, and en the machinery of a aystem which ao long alarmed 
the world. These last are little known in Britain. 

Whoever has perused the mass or military worka by French officeta, moat of them ably 
written, and many artfully composed^ must feel how much they tandto encourage a pe* 
collar feeling of national supenority in young minds, in a country where only their own 
militarr worka are read. In theae worka toey never find a French army beaten in the 
field without some plauaible reaaon; or, aa Laa Caaea terms it,t " a concurrence of on* 
heard-of fatalitiea,'' to account for it Upon the minda of young aoldiera, thia haa an ef- 
fect of the\noat powerful description. 

Great care appears to have been taken in theae varioua worka. to meet the accuaatiooa 
of military men respecting the disposition and employment of the French army. Where 
a fault ia admitted, the error is at leaat tranaferred from Buonaparte to the incapacity or 
remiaaness of his generals. The talenta and honour of the Britiab commandera are rated 
atalowatate; their auccesa attributed more to chance than to military akill, and the 
important reanlt of the battle, leaa to the courage of the Britiab troopa, than to the op- 
portune arrival of the Pruaaians, who they allege to have aaved the Bntisb army from de- 
atruction. What are now termed liberal ideaa, aeem to have made it a faahion toaaaert, 
and ffive credence to theae accounta: and it ia no uncommon occurrence to meet with 
Engltahmen who doubt the glory ana aucceaa of their countrymen on that eventful day. 
A wounded apirit of faction haa contributed to thia feeling, and in the indulgence of ita 
own gratification, and under the mask of patriotism, endeavoured to throw a doubt over 
the military achievementa of our countrymen, easerly laid hold of anyfaulta or failnrea, 
palliating, at the same time, those of their enemiea, and often giving that implicit belief 
to the garbled accounta of the French, which they deny to the aimple and manly deapaloh 
of a Bntiah General. 

There dooa appear in thia a decay of that national feeling, and jealouay of our eottn- 
try'a honour, the main spring of all great actiona. which other nations, our rivala, cling 
to with renewed ardour. No man could perauaoe a Frenchman that it waa British vaf 
our which haa conquered in almoat every battle, from Creaay down to Waterloo ; and it 
ii impoaaible to forget that national pnde, ao honourable to the French name, which 
could make their onibrtonate emigranta even forget for a while dieir own diatreaaea, in 
the glory which crowned the anna of the Repoblicana at that RevolutioUi which drove 
them ft'om their homes. 

The British worka on the campaign, with one exception 4 are incomplete productiona, 
vrritten by persons unactiuainted with miliury affairs, and haatily compoaed of rude mk' 
ferials, collected from imperfect sources.^ 

• Ur. ix. Mmnotret IligCorimet ds Nsmleon. Londoo. Sir R. Philip*, 1890.~Moiitholon. I|». 
d* Nspolflon. OollnirD, lioodoo, 1833.— Las Cssss ; Loodon, S roll.— Gottrgaed, War of 1811. 




Mpervo . 

, lea a traasformi ra dMrrseoiablM aatorttfa, at aa voyant pu qu'oD selat d'sm- 
preat qui oa aa raflaebit avr nneaa fhit d'armas sonaos, rnir sueoiii aanrieea rnnioeoa, na sart q«*e 
-' — : Ibira iwMrtir h. presomptaaasa inparitib dts JagaoBanls ^*ik prunoocMit.'* 



fVol ii.p.15. iB«Uy 

IThabaataMaoBierUMcaaipaiga is bf aa ansa jaaoM aotkort adrW.>f 
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WlM^var hu •adtMoared to tmaXjwB tk€ aoeooat ^T ■«!•» Mtton, «id to . _ 
in them what eaa be proved to be facte, from what ia affirmed to be ao. or to c e m pa w th« 
privato accoimti (too often tadiacreetljr pubUahed,) with the official docnmeBta, and the 
information procured from proper lourcet, will not beaarpriaed to find in theae Imnmh 
made accoaots of thia campaign, fulaome praiaea laviahed on individuals and regiments ;* 
talea of chargea, which one would imairine mutt have annihilated whole corpa, and jet 
find not more than fifLj or sixty men killed and wounded in a whole regiment.t 

Our officers, whatever their corpa may be, ahould be above the idea of vain boaatinger 
•zaggeration. It is much that we can claim, during a long period of eight years, the 
prauie of having auccessfuUy contended with troops of the first militarr power in En- 
rope } while our aoldiera have disputed the palm or valour ; and our officers, with leaa 
tnimp«ted claima than their boasted Marshala, have ahown as great military akill i and 
our armies, in the moment of victoiy, a spirit of humanity and moderation, not (requeai- 
Ijr evinced by their antagonists. 

In the following observations, it is not pretended that any new matter can be given oa 
a aubiect already so much discussed } still some facto and conaiderationa are treated o^ 
whicn have not been perhaps fully or fairly appreciated. Many charges of blame have 
been broo^t forward against the generals of the allied forcea j and superior talent ia 
profiting by their mistakes, has been attributed to their opponente, which might well b« 
aecoanted for, as arising from the situations in which they were relatively placed. In 
order to Judge, for instance, of the credit given to Napoleon, of having aorpi bed Ihek 
armies ia their cantonmento, it is necessary to be aware of the stoto of l>oth ccNiatriee, 
(France and Belgium,) and the objecta, beaidea the mere watohing of the frontiers, to 
which the attention of the allied commanders waa necessarily directed previooa to the 
commencement of the war, and whilst it otay be supposed aa atiU ia some meaaaia 
doubtful. 

Fnnce, as is well known, is, on the Belgian frontier, atodded with fortresses. Belgi. 
am, on the contrarv, is now defenceless. The numerous fortreaaes ia the Low Coun- 
tries, so celebrat«3d in our former wars, had been dismantled in the reign of the Emperor 
Joseph i and their destruction completed by the French when they got possession of tha 
country at the battle of Fleurus, 1794, with the exception of Antwerp, Oatond, andNiea* 
port, which they had kept up oa account of their marine importance. Theae ciicusa- 
atancea placed the two parties in very different sitoationa both for secnritv, and for facil- 
ity of preparing and carrying into execution t5e measures either for atttck or defence. 

The French bad maintained their own celebrated triple line of fortreases } extending, 
oa that part of the frontier, from Dunkirk to Pbilipville, and which had been pot into a 
atoto of defence during the war In the preceding year^— theae gave every facility far tha 
cooeenlration and formatioa of troops — for affording a supply cm* artillerv, and every re- 
quisite for taking the field, and for concealing their movementa-HMUticulariy from tba 
French orgaaisation of their national ouarda, which enabled the latter immediately to 
take the garrison duties, or relieve ana occopy the outposts along the frontiew each 
waa the relative situation of the frontiers at the period of I*Iapoleon's retom from Elba. 

The necessity of re-eetabliahing the principal fortresses on the Belgian frontier, which 
commanded the aloicea and inundation of the country, had indeed already been evident ; 
* " '* ' a was yet in Elba. A committee of Britiah enmaearu 
the country for that purpoae, but only the general plana 
lea Buonaparte's aaaden retom and rapid advance apoa 
edy rsnewal of the war, called for ezpeditioua aad im- 
nsediato meana of defence. T]ie declaration of the Congreas of Vienna, of the IStli 
March, reached Paris on the same day be arrived there, which must have convinced him 
h* would not be allowed ooietly to repossess his throne. 

It may be' well supposed, that the general impreaslon in Bel^um was, that he would 
loee no time to endeavour to regain a country which he considered aa almost past of 
Fraaoe ; im|Mrtant to him from the resources it would have afforded, and perhapa atall 
nM>re ao, aa it would deprive his enemies of so convenieat a base of operatioua, for tha 
preperatioa of the means for attacking France. The diaooatont in Belsiam, aad tha 
masian previneea on the Rhine, also amongst the Saxon troopa who had aerved in hie 
army, was known.^ The mutinous spirit of these troops appeared to be in eaaeait 
with the movements of the French foreea on the frontiers j so much so, that they warn 
4 l i a arm e d and aeat to the rear.| In the former, tbe discontont wna particulariy favoured 
fay the number of French officers and soldiers, who had been discharaad aa aliena frooi 
Ibe French army, in which they had served nearly since the Revolution, and now gnva 

1817, aad is alUlbotad to B«nm Maflliug. It d««a hoDodr to its ilhistf ions author, ftoai ito eandoor aad 
sasafiiMM, Iboufk ha oatoraJly wisliM to fivo mors aihot lo the Plasiiaii atlaek oa tto 18tJi, than «M 
astaally ihs caas ; that ix, he btings ihsm iatoscUoo, with thur whols Ibroe, eoosidsiably mm wsrHr 
inthsday. ^^ 

• It b well rumarksd, in liv. U p. 150,^* Obs dbtailaao ap|*rtiant phis 4 I'hlstoiie dsahaqas Ngl- 
SMUt qa*i I'hiscotrs gbnarals do la baUills.** 

t Boaiaat, p. 147, •|wakiB( ofebargm. mys,— '* S'ils sMrcheat, 4 la k aioaet U , os ii*«bt qa'na slam' 
haw d*attaqiw ; ib im U eroissnt Jomaia avoe oetto d*na oanoml qu*ifa eralcasot d*abofdsr, pane. 
qpi'ili as sootein lam defawseontiv as* ooapa, at Pan 4a dsux paitis pssnd la lUte avaetd^ sHtraaa . 
matn«.**~Soeh la the ease ioall ebargea. 

SUv.ia.r-aS> (Li«.k.p.M-<I . RMuffih^Kfi. 



aad decided upon whilst Napoleon was yet in Elba. A committee of Britiah enmaeara 
had been emploved in examining the country for that purpoae, but only the general plaaa 
aad reports had oeen prepared, when Buonaparte's aaaden retom and rapid advance apoa 
Paria, aad the probability of a speedjri 
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tentelfei little eu-e to conceal tbeir real Mntinents and atteehmenls. The fll^ of 
Louis from Litle^ through Flanders, added to thia feeliag ia BelgiuiD— euch appeared ta 
be the prevailing spirit. The force the British had to keep it in check, and resiat an in* 
vaaion, amounted only to 6 or TOOO esen, under the ofders of Sir Thomaa Grahign, coo* 
■iating chiefly of second battanoaa, haetiiy ccrflected, a great portion of our best troopa 
not haring yet returned from America. There^were also in Belgium the German ije- 

' I, together with 8 to 10,000 men of the new Haoorerian leviea. The orgaoisatioa of 
lelgian troops had beeninst commenced, so that the force of the Prince of Oraage 
It amount to about fO,000 men. 
_ JO Prussian General Kleist, who commanded on the Rhine and Meuae, had 80,000 
men, afterwards augmented to 60,000, which, however, included the Saxons.^ 

These generals had immediately agreed to act in concert; but from what we faav* 
mentioned, had Napoleon concentrated 96,000 men at Lisle on the 1st April, which he 
•ays was possible for him to have done,t and advanced into Belgium, it is certainly 
probable he might have obtained the most important reaulta ; for Uie Prince of Orange, 
who had united his troopa at AUi, Mons, and Tournay, was not atreitf enough to have 
covered Bnissels, and meet have either fallen back on Antwerp, or formed a junction 
with the Prussian General Kleist. The intelligence of Napoleon having landed at 
Cannes on the 1st Ma|ch, reached Bmasels on the 9th. Preparations were imasediately 
fliade for the defence of the country. The British troopa under General Clinton con* 
centrated, with their alKes, near Ath, Mons, and Toomiv $ and these places, with Ypret 
Ghent, Oudenarde, were ordered to be pot in a state or defence consistently with the 
ecigence of the moment. To effect this, every use was made of what remained of the 
old fortifications. New works were added, and bv takins adViantage of the great ayatem 
oTdefebce in that country, whfch ia jfenerally unoer the level of some canal, or the fee, 
«hd consequently capable of being inundated. The tluicea which commanded tbo Ia- 
vadations were covered by slroi\g redoubts. 

The inundation of the country near the sea, admits of being made in two ways. The 
Moals or riveri are drains for the freah water of the country to the sea. The sluice-gatea 
■re opened for its egress at low water, and shut to prevent the ingtesa of the salt-water 
■t the return of the tide. It is evi'dent, therefore, that we could have laid the country 
ttBder vrater, and so covered their fortresses on two or three aides, wbich would prevent 
the necessity of their having large sarriaona to defend them.| But salt-water inuadattoa 
niina the aoil for several years, ana it waa determined onW to employ it aa a laat re- 
source J and in the mean time the aluiee-gatea were meaely kept abut to pieveni tte 
egress of the fkesh-water, which in that wet aeaaon aoon aecumnlaled } aaa the fieah* 
trmter inundation only deatroyed the erope of one aeaaon. 

About S0,000 bbonrers, called in by requiaitiona on tho country, were daily employed 
on the works, in addition to the working parties furnished by the troopa. The neoeeaHj 
vtillery and atorea were aepplied fhrn England and Holland. Troope arrived dally, 
■nd were immediately moved to the frontiers, where from the movements that 



eonatantlytaking place, itia probable that eiaggerated aeeoools were tranamitled to the 
enemy, sy these vigorous and prompt measures, confidenee beeaaDO reatored— the 
panic amongat the people of Belgium was removed — they aaw that their coentrr waa 
not to be siven up without a severe stragvle— it fixed the wavering, and ailenoed the 
disaffecteia. In leas than a month, most of the frontier placea were aafe f^m acoapnle* 



The Duke of Wellington bad arrived at Bressela ttom Vienna, early in April, and im- 
mediately inspected the frontier and the fortreaaea ; after which, he agreed on a plan of 
operationa with the Prussians, by which they concentrated their troopa along the Sanabre 
and Meuae, oecupyrfig Cbarleroi, Namnr, and Liege, ao aa to be in communicatioe wfth 
bia left. The Pmaaians had rep.iired the works roeud Cologne, which aaaurad their 
communicationa with Prussia, and gave them a tte-de-poat on the Rhine. The amall 
fbrtress of Juliera afforded them the command of the Roer on the name line, and they 
held Maeatricht on the Lower Mouse, it was important to occupy Liege and Namnr, 
though their fortificationa had been deatroyed. They afroided a facility to act npidly on 
either aide of the Mouse, and a choice o€ the atrone poaitiona along the banks of^that 
river. The disaffection in the provinces on thtf Rhine, which had been recently added 
to Pruasia, waa considered even greater than in Belgium. The fortreaa of Luzembonrv 
was the sreat key which Prussia poaaessed fbr their preaervation : and her interest would 
have led her to make that her dep6t and baae of operationa, for the iovaaibn of France j 
bet beatdea being aofar distant from Bruaeela, that armiea occupying auch diatant pointa 
eeeld not act in concert, the roads in that part of the country, between the Meoae and 
the Moselle, were in a state almost impracticable for artillery, and fbr the general eom* 
m4nieation of an army. On the other hand, the reada and communicataon to croaa the 
Rhine at Cologne are good, the town itaelf could be put in a sUte of defence, aad have 
beeome the beat and aaleat line of communication. Reference to the map will elucidate 
tbeee obaervaiiona, aad show that the eantonmenta of the Pruaaiana, along the Sembre 
■bd Meoae, enabled them to act in concert with our army $ to cover their line of com* 

•IMd. 1-3. t MoQlholoD, nA. il. p. Ml. lTv. fa. p. 89. 

t llw tali-waler iaondatloe eould bs raiasd atGlwnt, lo w to piaes tks Gnat Sqoais Hve pH nndti 
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cation with Pruiia $ and to mora rapidly into llie proTittcaa of the MoaeUa, la Hm 

L of the eaemj adTancing Trooi MoU> 

a Ranians were to haTO come ioto the liae at Mayeaee, but they did not reach thn 



mnieation i 
•rent < 

The I 
Rhine until June, and then onlT the fint eorps : ao tliat. for the preaent, a gap eziated 
from the PraMlan left at Dtnanc, to the Aaatro-Bavarian^igfat at Manheim. 

It WM an important object to cover Bruaaelfl j and it ii to be conaidered, that thia citj 
formi, M it were, a centre to a large portion of the French frontier, extending about aev* 
enty milea from the Lya to the Menae, viz. from Menin to PhilipTille or Givet ; that it 
ii about fifty miloa diatant from these eztreme points } and that it wu necemary to guard 
the entry from France by Toomay, Mens, and Cbarleroi ; and also to prevent Gfaert, 
a very imporUnt place, (Vom being attacked from Liale. The protection of all these dia* 
Unt points, with the difficulty of suhsistijig troopa, particularly cavaliy and artillery, ara 
■ufficient causes to eiplain why the armiea were not more uuted in their cantonmeata.f 
Buonaparte appears to have attached much importance to the occupation of Bmsaela, aa 
appears by the b«illetins. found ready printed in hia baggage, which waa captured. It 
was therefore of much importance in every point of view, to prevent even a temporary 
occupation of this city, and this could only be done bv risking an action in front of it. 
The Duke of Wellington and Marshal Blucher had alao separate views in preserving 
their lines of operation,— the one by Colonia, with Prussia ; the other with England, by 
Brussels, which neither were disposed willingly to abandon. This probably may have 
been the 'cause why Quatre Brus and Ligny were chosen as positions covering both. 

It is evident, that an army placed in eantonmenta, so aa to meet all these otyecta, conid 
only be concentrated in a position covering the city, by the troopa in advance being able 
to keep the enemy in check, ao as to affora time for that concentration, which waa oer* 
taialy accomplished. The positions on the different roads of approach irom the French 
frontier had oeea attentively reconnoitred ; that of Mont St. Jean, cr Waterloo, verj 
particularly ; and no precaution appeaia to have been omitted, by which aa offeoaira 
movement of the enemy was to be encountered. 

Some movements were observed on the French frontier, between Lisle and Berguer, 
aa if preparing for offensive operations, about the end of March, at ivhich period the 
troopa cantoned near Menin, had orders, aAer making due resistance, and destroying the 
bridge on the Leys, to fall back on Courtrai, their point of assembling} and then, after 
each a resistance aa would not compromise their safety in retreat, to endearour to aacer* 
tain the object of the enemy'a movements, and give time for the troops to assemble. 




B-de-poni 
aaaameo the offenaife. 

Great credit is undoubtedly due to Nuoleon, for the mode in which he concealed hia 
movements, and the rapidity with which he concentrated his army. The forced mareb- 
ea he waa obliged to make, appear, however, to have paralyzed hia subsequent move* 
meata, from the (htigue hia troopa underwent. The numerous French fortresses favoar- 
ed hia plana in a very great degree, bv affording him the means of employing the garrison 
end national guards to oecnpy the aovaneed poeta along the frontier,! and oppoituni^ 
afterwards to make demonstrations serosa the frontiers near Lisle, whilst he aa a emb leg 
his army on the Sambre. They were also somewhat favoured by the circumstanpe, that 
hoatilitiea were not actually commenced, which prevented our advanced posta (even if 
they suspected a change in the troopa opposed to them,) from obliging the enemy to 
show himself, or, by bringing on a skirmish, to obtain from prisoners intelligence of 
their movements. He had another advantage of powerful consequence. The army h« 
commanded were mosily old soldiera of the same nation, under a single chief. The al- 
lied armies were composed of different nations, s great portion young levies, and under 
two generals, each of such reputotion, as not likely to yield great deference to the other.^ 

,On the night of the I4tk June, the French army bivouacked in three divisions, as near 
the frontier as possible, without beiag observed by the Prussians } the left at Ham-sur* 
heure, the centre at Beaumont, where the head<qnarters were establiahed, and the right 
at Philipville.l 

* Soeh, bowsvsr.eottld only bs a dsanltory attaek, for the Chaunts by Charlerol and Giv«t was lbs 
"" " '• I Mayrae* wa* than nsarly ImptaelK 




^ ia front of BmaasU* aa ha al> 

_ „ . ^ jtaoddiflkaky ofaabrittiagSB 

large n body of traops, b aonia raaaon agminat it. Beaidaa which, Bunoaparte miffat hava maiia dMa* 
ooatrathMM in IVnot, and Mat 90,0(K) man from hia nrrlMOf to ravafo Ghont and the ooaotr j bayoad 
tha Scheldt, and cutoff' our eomnnttnicationa with Qttand. la 1814, when the Praaaiaos weie eoo- 
eaotratad nau BruMeli, thii had bean done with alAct from Lisle. Though lillle advantage might 
haw reaalted lo the aneniy fhrn looh a maaaure, mueh blame would have been attached for aot faking 



■anea lo the enemy from lOoh a maaaore, much blame would have been attached ror aot ti 
iona afainat K. Tn cover Brumels, the capital of the ooontry, waa oertaialy of great ii 
and bad that bean the oaly objeot, a eamp In iu front would have cerUinly been tho beat a 
Ung it. X Liv. is. pp. eB~8S. Montholoo, vol. ii. p. 139. 

maparte hhaaalf has raaiarked,^^< L'untta decommandemonteat la cboaa la plua iraponan 

goarie.** 

. Jl lS?"*E^^i ''^^ ^*' P* ^> "^^ *><" f*^*^ *( 199,400 men, and SSO gana.— Mofliing, p. 17, 
190,000. Other acoounu make it •mailer, and Betty 197.400, with 350 gona. 
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At three o'oloek, A. M. on the IMi Jone, the Freneh anny oroMsd the frontier in 
three colamnt, directed on Marchienaee, Cherieroi, and Clietelet. The PniMian oat* 
poeu were quiclily driven in; tboT, howoTor , maintained their ground obatinateljr at 
three pointa, until eleven o'clock, when General Ziethen took up a poaition at Gilly and 
GoaaelieSf in order to check the advance of the enemj, and then retired alowly on flea* 
ma. agreeablv to the ordera of Marahal Blocher, to allow time for the conneotratiOB 
of nia army.* The hridge at Charleroi not having been completely deatroyed, wan 
quickly repaired by the enemy. Upon Ziethen'a abandoning the Chauaa^, which leadt 
to Bruaaela through Qoatre Braa, Marahal Ney, who commanded the left of the French 
armT, waa ordered to advance by thia road upon Goaaeliea, and found at Fraanea part 
of the Duke of Wellington'a army, compoaea of Naaaan troopa, under the command of 
Prince Bernard of Saze Wcjmar, who, after aome akirmiahing. maintained hie poaition.t 
The French army waa formed on the night of the 15th, in tnree eolumna, tbe left al 
Goaaeliea, the centre near Gilly, and the right at Chatelet. Two corpa of the Pma* * 
aian army occupied the poaition at Sombref on the aame night, where tney were joined 
b^ the lat corpa, and occupied St. Amend, Bry, and Ligny ; ao that, notwithatamung aU 
the eiertiona of the Frenclr, at a moment where time waa of auch importance, they had 
only been able to advance about fifteen Engliah milea during the day, with nearly ffileea 
honra of daylight-t The corpc of Ziethen had aufiered conaiderabiy, but he hid ellbeU 
ed hia ordera j ao that Marahal Blucher waa enabled to aaaemble three corpa of hia ar* 
my, 80,000 men, in poaition early on the 16th, and hia 4th corpa waa on iti march to jote 
him that evening. 

The Duke of Wellington aeema to have ezpected an attack by the Mona Chanai6e.^ 
and on hia firat receiving information of the enemy'a movementa, merely ordered hie 
troopa to hold themaelyea in readineea ; thia waa on the evening of the 16th of June, at 
ais o'clock. Havine obtained farther intelligence about eleven o'clock, which confirmed 
tbe real attack of the enemy to be along the Sambre, ordera wero immediately given for 
the troop* to march upon Qoatre Bras } a falae movement of the Engliah General to hie 
right at that period, could not have been easily remedied in time to have fought in front 
or Bruaaela, and to have effected hia junction with the Fruaaiana ; and in auch a caae, aa 
Marahal Blucher only fought at Ligny, on the expectation of being aupported by the 
Doke of Wellington, it ia probable that that action would not have taken piace. He had, 
however, a aafe retreat on Bulow'a corpa and Maeatricbt, aa had the Duke of Welliog* 
ton on Ghent and Antwerp, or else the plan afterwarda adopted of concentrating at Water- 
loo and Wavrea, could not have been eaail^ executed. It ia, indeed, a matter of aor^ 
priae, that Buonaparte did not make a more important demonatration on. tbe aide of Liale 
and Mona. The Duke, in deciding on theae movemenU, waa under the neceaaity of 
acting on the intelligence given by apiea or deaertera, which can only be ao far depend 
ed on, aa it ia confirmed by reports from the outpoata, who may be themaelvca deceived.| 
What was true at th^ir departure, may be entirely changed at their arrival with the in- 
formation } and wbaterer may haye been the caae formerly, few or no inatancea oecnr 
t of a peraon in the confidence of the cabinet, particularly a military ofilcer, be« 



fraying the confidence placed in him. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived at Quatre-Braa on the 16th, at an early hour, and 
tmmediately proceeded to Biy, to concert meaanrea with Marahal Blucher. for arrang- 
ing the moat efficient plan of aupport. It appeared at that time that the whole Frenca 
attack would be directed asainat the Pmaaiana, aa cooaiderable maasea of the enemy 
were in movement in their front. Blucher waa at thia time at the wind-mill of Bry, 
about five Engliah miles from Quatre«Braa.T The Duke propoaed to adyance upon Fraa- 
nea and Goaaeliea, which would have been a decided movement, aa acting on the French 
communi ^ationa, and immediately in rear of their left flank \ but aa the troopa could not 
be ready to advance from Quatie-Braa before four o'clock, the attack muat have been too 
late, and in the meantime the Pmaaiana would have to auatain the attack of nearly the 
whole French army. Marahal Blucher, therefore, judged it more deairablo, that the 
Duke ahould form a junction with the Pniaaian right, by marohing direct by the Chana- 
■ee from Quatre-Braa to Bry.** 

♦Oroeeby.aS, tpaaks of Um rapidity whh wkioh BluBharasMmbM his amy. It ii sIm advartad 
lo bv Mvenl Proneh military wrtian. 

r Nay nufbt proheUy have drifvn back thasa lfOop%^ and oeeuplad ths impertant peiitloa at Qoo^ 
lie Braa; but hoarinff a heavy eannonadaoa hit right Oank. where Ziethao had taiMn up hii poailioo. 
IM thoafht to aeeanary to hah, aad daueh a diriafcM In the diiection of Fleunw. This brings ibrwaid 
a laaartabla eaM,as he waa •avarsly eensalad by Napoleon, for not having lltorally fbllowed his os- 
dira,aiid puriMidoa to QuattoBfaa. This was doao In the pr sss n es of Marshal OroQehyg—<aeoOroe 
chy's ohMnratiooa ear la Eslatioa do la Csmpagno do 1815, par Gooeral Goorgaad, pahlfahsd at Pbila- 
dishhia 1818.) who glTsa it as a roason (pp. »;^33. 61,) for aeUng hi the manaorhe did on the 181b, 
aad not nsonng to his left to support Napobo* at Watsrhio. 

t Bogoiat, p. 341, says that a groat portion of tbe Franeh army only waehsd Charleroi late oa the 
UthTaed Fleiinis at ll^A. M, on tho 18th.-.Sse G-oaehy, p. 30. 

MkAml dsopateh.— Moffliag, p. 10. 8.>.Do.l8. 

|[lfoflhigp.l7. TotaotoryistoMc^ ^^ 

■Mw essents lo Lord Wollmgtoo. Tbs e 
eoetriTaneo, so that ho had an eaoess>sedy f 

e* MofliogtP- ^ allowi that the potitlon a _ 

of this was to have a line of eommanieatkMi wlthlho Ifeose and Cologne s a Ihnlt alluded to as arldng 
Ham havh« twoannisa, aad two ehislh with diflbient oigsela in visw. 
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Th9 •bj^et of lfe« enenj on the 16tfi, m miy be leeii hj the genenl orden of Rtpo* 
loos, comnraninted by SooU to' Ney tnd Groooby, wu to turn the PniMian right, bj 
Mving tho Britith ftom Qoatre^Brai, and then to mareh down the Chause^ upon Bry. 
tad that eeparate the two aitniet*. Yor this purpose Ney was detached widi 43,000 men.f 
Ob raferance to the above orders, it appears that not moch resistance was expected in 
foCtmff posseasion both of Sombref and Qaatre-Br«s4 Net has been accased of delay- 
ing to attack, but reference to those orders will show, that Not had not been command- 
cpdto attack^ antil S o'clock, p. m., in cooseqaence of the aJltes having assembled ia 
force at Qoatre-Bras. The plan was excellent, and if Ney had been successfbl, woold 
hovo led to imporUnt results. After obtainins possession of Qoatre-Bras, he was to have 
detached part of his forces to stuck the Prussian right flank in rear of St. Amand. whilst 
Boonaparte was making the chief attack on that rillsge, the stronoest in theposition, and 
at the same time keeping the whole Prussian line engaged. Half of Ney's force was left 
^n reserre near Frasnes, to be in readiness either to iopport the sttacks on Quatre-Biw 
or St. Amand, and in the event of both aoeceeding, to turn the Pmssian right by march- 
ingdtrect on Wagnele or Bry.H 

The village of St. Amand waa well defended ; it formed the strength of the Prussian right 
and from the intefsection of several gardens and hedges, was very capable of defence } al- 
though so mneh in advance of the rest of the Prussian position. The face of the courtry 
in front of this ooaition possesses no remsrkable features : the slopes towards the stream 
UM gentle, and of easy access. After a continued attack for two hours, the enemy had 
only obtained possession of half the village of St. Amand, and a severe attack waa made 
upon Ligny, wbleh was takenand retaken several times.f At this time Buonaparte sent 
fbr the corps of reserve left by Ne v at Frasnes ; before, however, it reached St Amano, 
is consequence of the check they :.ad sustsined at Quatre-Bras, it was countermarcbed, 
and from this circumstance became of little use either to Buonaparte or Ney. %onapart« 
having observed the masses of troops which Blncher had bronJKfat up behind St Amand, 
(and probably in eonaequence of the corps above-mentioned being necessary at C^aatre- 
0ras,)** appeara to have changed the disposition of his reserves, who were marching u|^ 
o« St Amand, and moved them towards the right, to attack the Prussian centre at Ligny, 
which they succeeded in forcing, and so obtained possession of that viUsse.ft A large 
body of French cavalry, and another of infantry, then pushed forward to m height be- 
tween Bry and Sombrer, immedisteiy In the rear of Ligny, snd quite in the hesrt of the . 
PfDssian position, where they were attacked by Blucher at the head of his cavalrv ; thia^ 
attempt to re-eetaUish the action Ailed, and the Prussian cavalry were driven back upon 
the iofantnr.ft It was now nine o'clock, about dark, which prevented the French firom 
advancing nitner, and they contented themselves with the occupation of Ligny. The Proa- 
•lans did not evaeuale Bry before three o'clock a. ■. on the 17th.$$ In the course of the 
night, the Prussians fell back on Tilly and Gemblonx. The loss of the Prussians, ao- 
eording to their own account, amounted to 14,000 men, and fifteen pieces of artillery. 
Tlw French official accoont4n the Moniteur, to 15,000.j|| The French acknowledge to 
have loat 7000. It is evident that Buonaparte, in changing the point of attack from the 
Prussian right at St Amand, to the centre at Ligny, in a manner fbrced the Prussians, if 
defeated^ to retreat upon the British army, and give up their own line of operationa : but 
■till, at that hour in the evening, when the situation of the armies is coniidered, the 
change '^f attack appears to bo the only hope he had of obtaininff even a partial success % 
eader such circumstances it was perhaps the best course he could pursue.? T 



• 8bs ordeia In Ihs Appsmilx to Batty, ix to xiii. 
t Uv. is. p. MB, OflefaJ Papsn. 
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soturpririaf eharaDlsr, wiih se nineh 
had bad hii tioupg in isadistsi, bot ii 



iUv. is. p. UByOOeia] Papsn. 
8ss Offooel^, p. 47. Goargan^^Liv. is. pb MS. 
It b hwdfy to be attppoMd that an gOoar «>r Nay*« hold and 

at itaka, would haws haattatod to attack at Quatre-Braa, if ho li ^ , 

appaara that he eoold not hava had tfine to mova to that point at tlia early hour lUtad by iliioaa|iartab 
ft9r bad, abo, too Inueh experienca of tha nature of the troops ha was oppond tc«, to aet rariily. 

jf Tha Fienab did not attaek antil 3 p. m., ihs dlflforant corps not being arrived to maka tha nor ism 
ry anangamants at an aarlior hour.— Grouchy, p. 36. Bogniat, p. 341. 
IT Nay% latter to tha Due d*Otranto. Paru, 18e5.--llaaing, p. 14. 

•• llofling« p. l»-«4.— Bhiahar had anployad Ua Msarvaa to suMiort his right at St. Aaaed, an* 
was not preparad for this change of attack. Muffiiog however, oonsdlsrs, that, laalsad of Ms savahry^ 
had hsuwvad his iofkoUy from Bt. AsmumI to r|^ha Ligny, h^ would have aoeeandad and gaioad ttaf 



t r Oroocby, p. 10, shows how Ktila daeiaiva the battle was. «« La bataltts da Ligny n*a fini qua sen 
"la aauf heoia da soir,sealaniant alors b retraita das Prussians a kik ptasnaate.*' 



It Hera H was that Blnehar waa so nearly fklliog iaio the hands of the Fraaeh eavalry. 

H Oroiieliy, p. 11, says, that, even on the 17th, it was supposed the Prussians had retired smo Ne> 
Btnr so Ibebly were they foUpwad ; the light cavalry of General Fajot puiaaad thess in this dwaetian 
On the I7tb, captured a few fans, which, with eooie atragglars, as are fbaad an all armies, was his 




of the baggage is the direct Ion of NasBor. 

mr The inlaotion of the allied Maraeehals to raaMia together, whatever night ba tha issue, ie known. 
Wd Walliiif ton bad ordered Hie iooiwlatioae of Antwerp to be alleetad to ttwir utanaet extant. Tk^ 
fi»rtrassas weie to have boon abandoned le their owa alsBagth,ai>d had thaesantoof the lAh been eesh 
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It I* Mt easj te eoaaeire llwt • 6»Sm^, in My case, woald have beeo Mch m to pro- 
vent their jmictioii, eince each army had ■och contioerable reinforcementa moTiog ap^ 
end cloae apon them j bat ereo io an extreme caae, they could each hare retired ob 
their fortreaaea, and fonned entrenched campa of perrect aecurity, with evexy meana o(; 
lepeirinff the loaaea they aoaUined.* f 

The force of the enemy, at the time the Duke of Wellingtoa left Quatre-Braa to com- 
manicate with Blncher, appeared to be ao weak, that no aerioua attack waa at that time 
to be apprabended ; bat oa hia return to that poaition, about three o'clock, be found 
they had aaaembled a large force at Fraaaea, aod were preparing for an attack, which waa 
aodo aboat half peat three o'clock by two columaa of infantry ^ and nearly all their car- 
airy, aapported by a heavy fire of artillery. The foree at that time under nia orders, waa 
17,000 lafkotry and SOOO cavali^, of which about 4600 were Britiah infantry, the rest Ha^ 
noreriana, and Belgiana, and Naaaaa troopa.f They at firat obtained aome aucceaa, drir- 
iog back the Belgian and Braaa*vick cavalry ; their cavalry penetrated amon|(it our in- 
fantry before they had quite time to form aqnarea, and foreeu a part to retire into the adp 
ioinitts wood ; they were, however, repalaed. At tbia period of ^he action, the third 
Britiah diriaion under General Alten. arrived about four o'clock, loon after the action 
had commeneed. They eonaiated or about 6300 men, and were compoaed of Britiah, 
King'a German Legion, and Hanoveriana. They had aome difficulty io maintaining their 
ground, and one regiment loat a oolour4 They aucceeded, however, in repelling the 
enemy from the advanced pointa he had gained at the farm of Gemincourt and village 
of Pierremont. * 

fi^j atill, however, occupied part of the wood of Boaau, which eztenda from Quatre- 
Bna, on the right of the rdad towarda Fraanea, to the diataoce of about a mile. Thia fi^ 
vonred an attack on the right of our poaitioo, which he accordingly made, after having 
been repulaed on the lefl. At thia moment the division of General Cooke, (Gaardaj 
4000 atrong, arrived from Enghien, and materially aaaiated to repel thia atUck, which, al^ 
ter conatderable eaertiona, waa done, and the enemy driven back upon Fraanea, in much 
confbsion. Tbia affair waaaeveraly contested, and though the enemy were repulsed, thn 
lose on each aide waa nearly equal, owing to the auperiority of the French ^n artillcnr. 
The loea, however, inflicted on the French by the fire of muaketiy, which their atUca- 
ing eolumna were enpoaed to, waa very conaidereble, aod counterbalanced the advantage 
they derived fVom their artiUecy. It required great eaertiona to maintain the important 
poet of Ountre-Braa, in the preaent relative aituatioa of the two armiea. It ia ceruin 
that, if Ney had advanced aa npidly aa Buonaparte aaya he might have done^ be would 
have obtained hia object. Ney, nowever, in hia letter, contradicta the possibility of hia 
having done ao, which aeema to be confirmed by Soult'a letter to him, dated at t o'clock 
P. N. where be telle him that Grouchy ia to attack Bry with the 3d and 4th corpa at half 
peat t p. ■. ;^ that he ia to attack the corpa in hia front, and aftcrwarda to aaaiat Grou- 
ehy J but that if he (Ney) defeats the troopa in hia front firat. Groucbv would be ordered 
to aaaiat hji operationa. It ia moat probable that the corpa left at Fraanea. which Ney 
coomlaina waa taken away without hia knowledge, waa deatined to aaaiat either attack an 
migbt be* found neceaaaiy. 

fiven had Ney got poeaeaaion of Quatre-Braa at an early hour, he would acareely have 
been able to dataeh any auillcient foree against the Pruasiana, aeeing, aa he most have 
done, or at leaat ought to have calculated, that the Britiah foreea were arriving rapidly 
oo the point which we auppeee him to have occupied. The Britiah could have atill re- 
treated en Waterloo, and been concentrated on the 17th at that poaition : and there waa 
nothing to prevent the Praaaiana retreatinc on Wavrea, aa they^afterwarda did; Thoudi 
Buonaparte aaya,| thnt on the 15th everr thing had succeeded aa he wished, and that the 
Duke of Wellington had manoiuvred aa ne would have wished him to do ; yet one corpe 
of the Pnieaiaa army had ao far kept him in check, that he waa not able to reach Fleo- 
raa ) and on the Ifitb, eould not commence the attaclr until three houra after mid-day. 
He did not gain poaa e aaion of Quatre-Braa until the forenoon of the 17tb. He had aua- 
checkwitT -.. 



tnined n aevere cneck with one part of hia army, and gained an indeciaive action with 
the other ; the loan of the alliee not ezeeeding nia own, whilat they had Uie advaatafu 
of retiring leianraly on their reaouroea and reinforcementa, and by the retreat, gave up 
no place or poeition now of conaequeace to the purauing enemy. The reault of the 

as toasesssittta a rstrsat, aodgiva up Braiseis, liaaatrieht Is probably the poiot on which both armlta 
weald hafu rstirad. 

* Had 6arli«r or mors potitive information of th»MMmy*t plans bean rseehvd hj Lord WelllnfMn, and 
the troops pat in moTomont on the SToning of tbo ISib, tbo eomUostioot of the two allied ehieb woeld 
have been porfcet. Noihlna more b neeesaary Io show how wkII their plans had been laid, btt whieh 
were not earriod into (bll ollbet, by one of those aeeidental odburreneee whieh no huoMui fimeight aan 



t Uv. Ix. p. 109. Boonaparto says, that Ney attaeked with l«,MO infantry, 8000 oavaby, aad 44 
gansjjsaring 16,000 infantry, 4500 cavalry, and 84 guns, in re <e i re at Frasnes. 

J; This belongad to the 09th regiment, not to the &), as Liv. is. aUtM, p. 104, aad was aJsMSt the 
y one eaptured daring the whole war. It may here be remarked, that If the French h«l earriod ens 
quarter the nomher of tnAen with their rsg hnenU that we have of ooloors, a mooh laraer proaortlaa 
would BOW be found at Wytehall. A weak hatlalicNi of BngHeh infhntry alwnye carries twokma 
aoloars, very heavy and inooavenient, vfhilst a French eagle, about the else nf a blBekbini, was oofy 
givnn to a regimont eompoied of several battalion*, which was easily secured io ease of defeat. 
4 See Ofllcial Papers In the Appendix to Batty. || Ltv. tx. p. flOtf. 
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^^•ratlMM of tiM lAh prod«e«d no {aporlnt eoBMqMMW to tbo Preacb. Tho eato* 
Imtod ODginoor, Qonorml Rogniat, does ii«»t beotuto to term it u indeeUiTv actioib 
Tht ittCCOM of the Britiih in repelling the etteck of Qaatre-Bru, tended to meke then 
meet the renewed attack at Waterloo with more confldeace, and probably bad a eoaCni* 
17 effeet on the enemrj wbilat the manner in which the Pramian corpa of Thielmna 
keceired the attack of Grouchy on the 18th, who had aaperior forces, showed how little 
the conSdence of the Prussians had been shaken by the action at Lionir. It may be ob- 
serTod, that the forces engaged at Ltgny were nearly equal, even oedncting D'^EMon'e 
corps, which was left at Frasnes. as not engaged. The French passed the frontien with 
about 126,000 men— Blucher had 80,000— end at the elost of the day, Lord Welliagtaa 
had 50,000.* The commanders of the allied armies appear not to haTo overrated wbnC 
was to be expected from their troops, which was not exactly the case with their oppo- 
■ents. 

The outline of the operations, and the atratagy on the part of Napoleon to seperaAe 
the two armies, was no doubt finely conceived, and, as we have seen, was nearly see- 
eessful J yet it ia presumed, that, had it been so, even to the extent Buonaparte could 
hope or expcct| the allies had still a safe retreat, and sufficient resources. On all aides. 



it was a calculation of hours. It is hardly pooaible to know the point an enterpriaiag 
enemy means to attack, especially on so extended a line : and here the assailant ham 
the advantage. Fault has been found with the Duke of Wellington for having no atttl* 
leiy and very few cavalry upon the 16th. No portion of either were with the reeftrve 
It Brussels^ which is remarkable, particularly as reaards the artillery. f 

The spirited manner in which tbe Allied MarshaJa adhered to their plans of defence 
)ireviousiy agreed on, and extricated themselves from the difficulties which tbev foond 
themselves placed in, by the sudden and vigorous attack they had to susteia, ana which 
their distinct commands tended rather to increase, must command admiration ; and 
aince war is only a great game, where the movemente are influenced by many eveate 
which occur during their execution and prosress-- evente which human calculation can* 
not foresee— it becomes easy to criticise when the operations are passed, when aH the 
data on which they rested, or might have rested, are known ) but to form a good plan 
of attack, or a campaign — ^to act with decision and firmness, and with a " coup d'mil,'' 
•o as immediately to profit bv the changes which incessantly take place, can be aaid of 
verr few men of the many who have ever arrived at the command of an army. 

On the morning of the 17th, the British troops remained in possession of <^tre-BrM, 
where the rest of the am^ had joined the Duke of Wellington, who was prep ar e d to 
maintain that position aninat the French army, had the Prussians remained in the poei- 
tion of Ligny, so as to give him support. 

Marshal Blocher had sent an aide-de-camp to inform the Duke of hia retreat, who was 
nnfortunately killed; and it was not until seven o'clock on the 17th, that Lord Welling- 
ton learned the direction which the Prussians had taken. A patrol aent at day-light to 
communicate with the Prussians, advanced beyond Bry and Sombref, which eoamaed 
how tittle of the Prussian position had been occupied by the French. The PmasiaDsbad 



(alien back very leisurely on Wavre, their rear-guard occupying Brj, which thev did not 
evacuate before three o'clock on the momins of the 17th. Buonaparte, in deceivinir th« 
French people, by the accounte he gave of the defeat of the Pruaaians at Ligny, 1 



almost to have deceived himself. He must have known that the action was not a deci- 
nive one— that the enemy had retired in excellent order— that he had not been able to 
pursue them — and that his own loss must havesconsiderably weakened his armr, whiint 
the Prussians were falling back upon theif reinforcements— end, above all, tnat Mar- 
shal Blucher commanded them. The Prussian army was concentrated at Wavre at 
an early hour, and communication took place between the Doke of Wellington and Bin- 
cher, by which a junction of the army was arranged for the succeeding day at Waterloo.! 
The retrograde movement of the Prussians rendered a correapooding one necessary oa 
the part of the British, which was performed in the most leisurely manner, the Dnha 
allowing the men time to finish their cooking. About ten o'clock, the whole army re- 
tired, in three columns, by Genappe and Nivelles, towards a position at Waterloo— a raar- 
gMard was lef\ to occupy the ground, so as to conceal the movement from the enemy, 
who, about mid-day, deployed their troops in columns of attack, as if expecting to iad 
the English army in position there. They immediately followed up the retieat with cav- 
alry and light-artillerv. An affair of cavalry occurred at Genappe, where the 7th boe- 
sara attacked a French regiment of lancers without success } upon which the heavy cav- 

* LIt. Ix. p. 60. Buonaparte rsmarki that the oambera of the allied army mail not be rated at their 
neowrical force. ** Pareeque I'armte dee allifce tooit cooBpoeto de troupes plui on molnt bonoee. Ue 
Angtoto poarrait btre ooaptk poar uo Francaii ; et deoz HollaodalB, PrusiWM, oa bommee de la eoa- 
^fUeration, pour on Francaii. Lee aruibee ennemiee ^toient eantonntee eone le conniHuideiBeat de 
deux Generaux diflTetenta, et formbai de deax natione dMtkm d*inxktkta et de tentimonti. *' Hie amy, 
aa «bs eontrarj. was under one chief, tW idol of hia addien, who %rei« of the beat deeeiiptlon—vete- 
rau who had foaght in the brilltant eampaiga of 181»-I4, and draught! from the Dameroae garrisooe 
who had aince entered Prance (ton Antwerp, Haoiborg, Magdeburg, Dantsic, Mayenco, Alexandria, 
Mantua, ttA, with the namerooe prienaeia fVom England. LIv. ix. p. 901. 

t Three brigaitoB of iron eighteeo-pooadefe were proparibg at Bruaseb, but not la a fUte of ferward- 
aeaa to be annt to Waterloo. 

I Muflling, p. 90, eaya, •« that' BloBber enlj aeksd for Una to diatributa food and carUidgsa to hie 
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llnr WM9 bfooglit vp by lh« Mwqiiii of An^aN*^ who clMek«d tke •mtmfm advanee bj 
m Tigoroiii and decUtTe ciiarg«. 

Ai the troo|M vrived in pocitioa in front of Mont St. Jeu, they took op the ground 
they were to m«int«iD, which wai effected eerly in the evening. The weatner begin to 
be rery severe at thia period. The wbole French anny, under Buonaparte, with the es> 
ception of two corps nnder Graochy, (S2/)00 men, and 106 ^na,) took op a poaitios 
immediately in front ; and, after aome cannonading, both armies remained opposite to 
each other durinff the night, the rain falling in torrenta. The Duke bad already commnni- 
eated With Marshal Blocher, who promiaed to come to his aopport with the whole of hia 
•rmy, on the morning of the 18th. It was consequently decided open to cover Brossela 
(the preservation of which was of aueh imfwrtance in every point of view, to the King 
of the Netherlands,) by maintaining the position of Mont St Jean. The intention of the 
allied chiefs, if they were not attacked on the 18th, waa to have attacked the enemy on 
the 19th. 

Since we are now arrived at the position of Mont St Jean, it may be neeeaaary to ofier 
a few reoaarka aa regards the position itself^ which has been conaidered aa a bad one by 
aome writers,* and aome looae alloaiona to ita defccta thrown oot ; but more particularly 
fixing upon its not sffording a secure retreat, in the event of the enemy'a attack having 
pcoved Boccessful. Previous, however, to entering into any disquisition aa to the merita 
of the position of Mont St Jean, it may be well to consider a few of the conditions that 
are judged essential in a greater or less degree, for every position taken up by an army. 
The first raqoiaite ia, that the mond in front, within cannon-ahot, should be well seen s 
and every point of approach with mnsket-ebot, well discovered.—- 2d, That the ground 
which is occupied should admit of a free communication for troops and guns, from right 
fo left, and from front to rear, in order to move aupporu wherever they may be wanted i 
also that, by the aiouosities of the ground, or other cover, such movements may be made 
unseen by the enemy. — 3d, That your fianka rest on some support, secure from being 
turned— And, lastly, that your retreat be ensured, in the event of your position being 
forced or turned. 

The site of the position of Mont St Jean, and the featoraa of the ground round it, have 
been ao oflen and well described, that we may conclude it to be familiar to moat people ; 
- *■ * . - . ... ... ^ . . •• ,1, ^ii. 



am J wi Ilia auvk «uu ■uoiis, vvHtvil |»wmi vtvi m<v ■■•«• aiu«, ibwwmvu mH»w awv 

amongst the reserves. The fourth requisite, as far as regards the security < 
waa completely obUined, by the occupation of the villase of Braine la 
right, which would have been entrenched, bot for an accidental misundersi 



knd hence the possession of these neeeaaary conditiona will be already evident, 
easy slope from our front into the valley, from whence it rises in an ascent equally gea- 
fle and regular, to the opposite heighta, on which the enemy were poated at thediatance 
of about a mile, or a mile and a half, save it, in an eminent degree, the condition atated 
in the firat remark. The two chauaaees, running nearly perpendicular to oor line,-— the 
valley immediately in rear of our firat line, and pvallel to it, with two countrjr roads paaa- 
ififf in the aame direction ; alao the openness of the conntrr,— gave the poaition the re- 
auisites mentioned in the second. Tne same valley afforded cover for the aupport of the 
nrst line ; also for iu artillery, and apare ammunition-wagoaa } whilst the second line and 
reaervea, placed on and behind the next ridge, and about fiOO or GOO yarda in rear of the 
first, were unseen from the enemy's poeition, although certainly ao far e ipoaed, that ma- 
ny of hia shot and ahells. which paaaed over the first line, ricoched into toe second, and 
A.. - .. . ., - . .^ "7 of the fianka, 

I Leode on ita 
nisunderstaading of or- 
ders '; and La Haye and Ohain on the left j also by both fianks' being thrown back on Uie 
fofoat of Soigniea. 

That our retreat, in eaae of a reverae, waa suiBciently provided for, we trust, notwith- 
atanding the criticism above noticed, to establish in a satisfactory manner. Our position 
waa aolilciently in advance of the entrance of the ehaoss^ into the forest, to give a 
free approach from every part of the field to that point | which the nnincloaed atate of 
the coontrv afforded the troops every means of profiting by. Had our first poaition 
been forced, the village of Mont St Jean, at the junction of the two chaoaates, afford- 
ed an excellent centre of sunport for a aecond, which the enemy woold have had equal 
difficulty in carrying j—besioes which there ia another farm house and wood immediate- 
ly behind Mont St Jean, and in front of the entrance of the forest : which would hsve 
enabled us to keep open that entrance. By occupying theae pointa, we might have at 
any time effected a retreat; and with sufficient leisure to have allowed all the guns, that 
were in a state to be moved, to 61e off into the forest. Undoubtedly, had our centre 
been broken by the last attack of the enemy ,t a considerable part of our artillery must 
I have been left behind, a number of guna disabled, and manv men and horaes killed an 

! wounded ; these most have fallen into the enemy's haods : also the brigades at the 

points attacked, which were placed rather in front of the infantry, and remained ootil 
' the last, firios grape shot into the eoemy's columns. The men and horses would have 

aaved themselves with the infantry, and soon found a fresh equipment in the fortreaaea. 
The troopa at Mougomoot would have been cut off had that attack aucceeded, but their 
retreat wsa open, either upon the corpe of 16,000 men left at Halle to cover Brussels, 
or open Braine la Loude, which waa occupied by a brisade of infantry, who had atrengtk- 
ened their post ; between which and our right flank a brigade of cavalry kept a coauns- 

« MMlhokm, VII. p. 134. Uv IX. pp. t9»~aO(7. Oenrgaad. p, 131, 
t AWoK half past Mvsa. 
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lia«liMi «pm. FfOM BniaeULa«d%tlMra uavwyiMd rMdihraMhllMfcMM^ 
JUemberg to BniMelt, hj which the troo^ and artillery of oaf right flasE cooid kftve ^ 
fbeted tiMir retnaL If we bow aoppove, that the mm»mj, inatead of our right ceaferL 
had hrthen o«r left eentie hy the great attack he made oa it at three o'clock, OhaiB al> 
Ibfded nearijT the aame adTaotage to the left of oar amjr, that Braiae la Leude would 
hwre done on the right. ' A road lea<ki from it through the foreot to BruaMla : or thai 
wiag might have fetirad oa the Pniaataoa at Wavre j ao that, had either of t ft ee e twa 
giMd attache aecoeeded, the retreat ioto the delllea of the foreat need -aot bare heea 
Mcipitoted. It ia no fault of oar troopa to take alarm and loae coufidenoe. beeauee thej 
and themeelvea toraed or partially heaton. Of thia many iaatanoea might he given. Tht 
boat proof, howerer, ia, that the enemy oan acarcely claim having made a few handrad 
priaonera during the whole of the laat war. No aucceaa on the part of the enemy, wbiah 
they had a right to calcolato on, could have then preeipitatod oa into the foreat in total 
diaorder. Tae attack* we tastaioed to the laat on the 18th, were aa determined and Be> 
vara aa can be eoneeived. Still, to the laat, a part of the reaerve and the cavalry had 
not auilbrad much j whereaa the French cavalry (heavy) had all been eaftagad befara ' 
Ave o'clock, and ware not in a atato, from the aevete loaeea they had aaatamed, to lak» 
advantage of a vietory.* 

Bat auppoae we had beea driven into the wood in a atato c»f deroate, aimilar to whaC 
the Freaco were, the foreat did not keep ua hermetically aealed up, aa an impeneira*' 
bla marah did the defeated troope at Aoaterlita. The aemaino of oar ahattorad battalioM 
woald have gaiaed the foreat, aad fboad themaelvea iaaecurity. It cooaiala of tall treaa 
without underwood, paaaaUe aUnect aay where for men and heraea. The troopa eoak^ 
therefore, have gained the chauaate throagh it, aad whea we at laat came to ' 



the chauaate throagh it, aad whea we at i 
ouieelvea to thellefeoce of the entrance to the foreat. every penon, the leaat expend 
aneed in war, knowe the astreme difficulty in forcing iaiantvy from a wood which cannot 
ba toraed. A few regimenia, witli or without arUUery, would have kept the whola 
French army in check, even if they had beea aa fredi aa the day they eromed the Groa- 
tia«a.t Indeed, the foreat in our rear gave ua ao evident an advantage, that it ia difficult 
to believe that an obaervation to the contrary waa made by Napoleon. Could he quite 
foifat hia own retreat f It little availed him to have two ftae ehauaa^ea, and an opea 
oonntry in hia rear ; hia materiel waa ail abaadoaed^ aad not even a aiagk battalion kept 
toaetber. 

The two ihrma in firoat of the poaition of Mont St. Jeaa, gave ite principal atrangth. 
That of HcMigomont, with ite gardena and eacloaurea, ebold contain a foroa auffieient to 
make it a moat important poet. La H^e Sainte waa too email for that puipooe ; other- 
wiaa ita aitoatieiB ia the Genappe chanaa^, in the centre of the poaition, fendered it 
bettor adapted for that parpoae. Theae fonna lay on the alope of the valley, about IMO 
yarda apart, in froat of our line ; ao that no column of the enemy could paim between 
them, without being eipoaed to a flank fire. Indeed, without thete poate, the ground gave 
ua little advantage over our enemy, except the lorn he mnat be necaaaari^ expoaad to 
ia advancing in column upon a line already fixed. 

From theae oboervationa it will appear that our retreat waa well aeeured. and that tha 
advantagea of the poaition for a field of battle were very conaiderable ; eo that there waa 
little riak but that it would have been aucoeaafuUy defeaded, even if the Pruaaiaaa had 
by ** acme fatality'' been prevented Irom forming a junction. The difficultiea of the road, 
mm the aevere raina, detained them fromjoioina ua at leaat double the tioie that wap 
calculated upon. We had therefore to anatain the attack of a auperior army ao much 
loager ) yet they were not able to make any impreaMOo. Every attack bad been moat 
eucceaafully rt pulaed } and we may aafely infer that, ^ven if the Pruaaiana had not joia- 
ed in time, we Voold atill have been able to -maintain our poaition, and repulae the ena- 

3r, but might have been perhapa unable, aa wm the caae at Talavara, to profit by thia 
vantage, or to follow up our aueceaa.f 

The morning of the 18th, and pert of the forenoon, were paaaed by the enemv ia a 
•atoto of aupineneaa^ for which it waa difficult to account. The rain had certainly ra- 
-larded bla movemeota, more partwulariy that of bringing hia artillery into poaition $ yet 

* Baa Uv. IX. p. IM. Ainsi k olnq hmires aprte midi. rariate m tcoava mos avoir' oaa iimiiiii 4i 
aavateria. Bi, k bail heum at domi, ootte raiorve eot «zistte,'* &e. 4ce. 

Il !• ilogaiar bow mat loldieri, in reporting miliUry actiooa, will eontradict earh other. Napola- 
on McribM tha Ion « Ibe battle in great meaiore to hii earatry being eo eoon and generally enaagotf^ 
that be bad not a leterve left to protect bia fotreat. General Foy, on the enntmrr. aflrnw, that ft ««a 
aot the Franeb, but the BrIUab eavalry, whieh waa anolbllated at Walocloo.— &a«rr« d$ U Fmu^ 

tOatbelOlb«ataeatfa-Braa tbe 33d regiment, (BrIliah,) and afterwards two batUlloM of tha 
Ouarde, when (AiUgad to give way to an attack of tbe enemy, and portiied by tbe Preneb cavalry, aav* 
ed thanaelvaa in the wood of Boaan, fomad along tbe ikiru of it, and repelled the enemy with nevaaa 
loae. 

t The armiea wata aow plaoed nnder their favourite eommaadera, aa the aiilitary of both natioaB had 
imigwiabed; aad on an arena whieh may be eonaidorad aafcir a one aa eoufcl well have oUbrad m the 



ehaaoai of war. Tbe BritWh troopa, however, weia not eompoMd of our beat regtnenta, at leaat our 
ialaotry,Bor equal to thai army whieb had been lo tbe praoedlng year in tbe toatb of Fraiwe. Many 
of tbe meet ofleient rpgimenu had been eeot to Ameriea t firat a brigade fVofn Bonrdeaux to Waahfair- 
tea t another to Cbuiada x aad aOerwar^a fone frem iNKtaaiMitb to Mew Orleaoa. Nona of thaaa re* 
•arood ia Ume for Waterloo, though tkey weaa «» Uuir waf.— Uv^ ix. p. 906. It haa bean ahown hsw 
Ibe fVaneh arm/ waa eom p oaii d . 
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it WM oUerre^, that thit bad been accomplwhed at an early boor. la Oroochy'a publi 
catioBy 4e find a reason which mav have caoaed thia delay $ nameW, that Napofeoa'a 
ammuoition had been ao much exhaaated in the preceding aetiona, that there waa only 
« eulBciency with the army for an action of eight hoera. Beonaparte aUtea* that & 
waa neceaaary to wait antil the ground waa aafficiently dried, to enable the cavalry and 
artillery to manoiaTre }t however, in auch a aoil, a few hoara could make very little dif- 
ference, particularly aa a driztling rain continued all the morning, and indeed after the 
MtioB had commenced. The heavy fall of rain on the night of the 17th to 18tfa, waa no 
doubt more diaadvantaoeona to the enemy than to the troopa onder Lord Wellington } 
Che latter were in poattion, and had few movementa to make j whilat the enemy'a eol* 
umna, and particularly hia cavalry, were much fatigued and impeded by the atate ef the 
ground, which, with the trampled com, cauaed them to advance more alowly, and kept 
them longer under fire. On toe other hand, the aame caeaea ■ delayed the Pruaaiana in 
their juBcU an, which thev bad promiaed to effect at eleven o'clock j and obliged Lord 
Wellington to mainUin the poaition alone, nearly eight houra longer thai had been cal- 
culated upon. 

About twelve o'clock, the enemy commenced the action by an attack epon Hongo- 
nont with aeveral columna, preceded by numeroua light troopa, who^ after aevere akir- 
mishing, drove the Nassau troops from the wood in its rront, and eatabliahed tbemaelvea in 
it. Tb«a attack waa supported by the constant fire of a numeroua artillery. A battalion 
of the Guarda occupied the house and gardens, with the other indosares, which afford- 
ed great facilities for defence j and after a aerere contest, and immenae leea, the enemy 
were repulsed, and a great part of the wood regained.) 

Dnrinj^ the early part of the day, the action waa almost entirely eonfiaed to thia part 
of the line, except a mliins fire of artillery along the centre, which waa vigorously re- 
tamed by our guna. This fire gradually exteadea towards the left, and aome demonatsa- 
tions of an attack of cavalry were made by the enemy. As the troops were dravrn up 
mi the slope of the hill, they suffered most severely from the enemy's artillery. In or- 
der to remedy this. Lord Wellington moved them back about IfiO or SOO yaida, to the re- 
verse alope of the hill, to ahelter them from the direct fire of the nns } our artillery in 
eonaequence remainea in advance, that they might aee into the valley. This movement 
was made between one and two o'clock by the Dnke in person $ it waa general along the 
Ircot or centre of the poaition, on the heiriit to the rifht of La Haye Sainte. 

It ia by no meana improbable, that the enemy oonaidered tb» movement as the 
commencement of a retreat, since a conaiderable portion of oar troopa were withdrawn 
from hia aight, and determined in conaequence to attack o«r left centre, in order to get 
poasession of the buildin^a, called Ferme de M. St. Jean, or of the village itaelf, whwh 
commanded the point of junction of the two chaneafea. The attacking eolnmna adva»* 
ced on the Genappe chauss^, and by the side of it ; they consisted or four eolnmne of 
infantry, (D'Rrlon^a corpa, which was not engaged on the 16th,) tiiitty pieeea of artillery, 
and a large body of cuirassiers (Milhaod's.) On the left of tUs attack, the French eav- 
«lry tcok the lead of the infantry, and had advanced eonaiderably, when the Dnke of 
Wellia^n ordered the heavy cavalry (Life Ouarda) to charge them ae they aaeended 
the poeition near La Ha^e Sainte. They were driven back on their own poeitAon, where 
the chauss^, being cut into the rising ground, leavea ateep banka on either aide. In 
this confined apace they fought at aworda' length for aome minutea, until the enemy 
brought down aome light artillery from the heights, when the Britiah cavalry retired to 
their own position. Trie loss of the cuiraasien did not appear great. They aeemed 
immediately to re-form their ranka, and soon after advanced to attack onr infantry, who 
wera formed into aqnarea to receive them, being then nnaopported by cavalry. The 
eolomna of Infantry, in the meantime, poshed forward on our left of the Genappe chana- 
■te, bejond La H<nre Sainte, which they did not attempt in thia attack to take. A Bel- 
giaa brigade of iountrv, formed in front, gave way, and these eolnmna crowned the 
poeition. When Sir Tbomaa Picton moved up the brigade of General Pack from the 
■econd line, ^the 9id ragiment in front,) which opened a fire on the column juat as It 
pained the height, and advanced upon it, when wilhin thirty yards, the column began t> 
oesitate ; at this moment a brigade of heavy cavalry (the lat and Sd Dragoona,) whedec 
round the 92d regiment, and took the column in Hank ; a total rout enaoed ; the French, 
throwing down their arms, ran into our position to save themaelvee from being cot down 
by the cavalry : many were killed, and two eaglea, with SOOO priaonera, taken. Bet l^e 
candiy puraned their ancceaa too far^ and being fired upon by one of the other colvrans, 
and at the same time, when in confusion, being attacked by aome French cavalry, who 
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baJ been Mnt to «Qpport the tttack, the BriUth were obliged to retire with i 

loee. In tbit attack the enemy had brought forward aeTeral pieces of artilleiy, which 
were captured by oar cavalry : the horaea in the guna were killed, and we were obliced 
to abandon the guna. General Ponsonby, who commanded the caralry, was killed. Th% 
gallant Sir Thomas Picton alao fell, leading on hit division to repel thia attack.* The 
number of occurrencea which crowded on the attention, rendered it impoaeible Ibr mmj 
individual to aee the whole action, and in the midst of noise, buade, and peraonal daager 
it ia difficult to note the eiact time in which the event happena.t 

It ia only allerwarda, in discosaing the chancea and merits of each, that aocb qoeatione 
becomeor interest, which may in aome measure account for the discrepancy of the 
atateraents of officera preaent, as to the time and circumauncea of some of the principal 
eventa. From thia period, half past two, until the end of the action, the Britiah caraliT 
were acareely eagnged, but remained in readiness in the second line.) After the French 
cairasaiera had re4ormed, and were atronely reinforced,^ they again advance upon oar 
-^ position, and made aeveral deaperate attacks upon our infantry, who immediately formed 
into aquarea, and maintained themselves with tho most determined courage and cootnene. 
Some time previoua to thia, about., three o'clock, an atuck was made upon La Hare 
Saiate, which ia merely a amall farm-bouse : it waa occupied bv two companiea of the 
German Legion. The enemy had advancea beyond it, so that the communication wai 
out off for some time, and it could not be reinforced. The troops bavins eipended tfceir 
ammukition, the poat waa carried. A continued fire was kept up at thia point, and the 
enemy was aoon allerwarda obliged to abandon it, without being able to avail himaelf 
of it as a point of support for his attacking columna. The houae waa too small for a 
■efficient number of troops to maintain themselves so close to our position, under auch 
abeavy€re. 

The I'reneh cavalry in the attack on the centre of our line, above-mentioned, were 
aot aappoited by infantry. They came on, however, with the greatest courage, cloee to 
the aqokreaof our infantry; the artillery, which was somewhat in advance, kept up a 
well-directed fire upon ttaem aa they aavanced, but on their Viearer approach, the gmi- 
oera were obliged to retire into the squares, ao that the guns were actually in poaaeesion 
ef the eaemy'a cavalry, who could not, however, keep possession of them, or even apike 
them, if they had the meaoa, in consequence of the heavy fire of moaketry to which 
they were eipoaed. The French accounts say. that aeveral aquarea were broken, and 
atandarda taken, which ia decidedly false : on the contranr, the amall squares conataotlj 
rtpolsed the cavalry, whom they generally allowed to advance close to their bayoaete 
before their fired. They were driven back with loaa on all points, and the artilletymen 
immediately reaamed their guna in the moat prompt manner, and opened a Jevere and 
deatrvetive fire of grape-ahot on them aa they retired.) 

Afler the failure of the firat atUck, the French had little or no chnsre of aneeeaa by 
lenewing it : hot the officers, perhapa ashamed of the failure of aucn boaated troopa, 
efuieavoared repeatedly to bring them back to charge the squarea ; but they could only 
be brooght tojpaaa between them, and round them; they even penetrated to our second 
line, where they ont down aome stragglera and utilhrj drivers, who were with the 
limbers and ammnnition wagona. They charged the Belgian squares in the aecoad line, 
with no better ancceas, and upon some heavy Dutch cavalry ahowing themaelves, they 
soon retired. 

If the enemy aupposed us in retreat, then such an attack of cavalry m(ght have led to 
the most important reaults; but by remaining so uselessly in our position, and passing 
and repassing our aquarea of infanUy, they auffered severely by their fire ; so much so, 
that, before the end of the action, when they migKt have been of great nae, either ta 
the attack, or in covering the retreat, they were nearly destroyed.TT The only advantage 
which appeared to reault from their remaining in our position, was preventing the fire 

• Regoiaiy p. 831, bla|»es both genarah for the too early employmeiit of thrir cavalry. lo the eaaa 
bars ownlioasd, ho layt the anccets waa " eoatre toato probability,*' aa tha eavalry ehargod aahcokae 
iofkntrr. The bead of the atUcking columna had, however, been already ahakeo hg ths charge of the 
M regiment, which took place nearly at the moneat the cavalry charged. 

t Muffling, p. 96, obeervee , *< La fhnbo blolt ei bpaiise que peraooae ne Toyolt l^eosenble da l*Se- 
iioo." 

J-IiT. iz. 900. Booaaparte aays, " LHnfknterie Anglaise a bib forme et solids. La eavaleris poe- 
t mieux faire.'' 
iBoglkla^931 
J The cavalry 
peettngoar' 



tBognlat, 931, sayi, they amounted to 19,000, including other heavy cavalry. 
The cavalry came up to one of the aquarea at a trot, and appeared to he haaghig back aa if ex- 
^ jcttng our fire ; thoy closed round twoeidei of it, having a tkiuA of aeventy at eifhtjr men, and oanm 
eo cloee to one angle, that they appeared to try to reach over tiiC bayooeta with their eworde. The 
aaoaree were generally formed fbur deep, 'rounded at the angle* : on the approach of the cavalry tww 
^lee fired, the otheta reeerving their fire } the cavalry then turned, and it i« ont easy to believe how hw 
Ibll,— only one oflker and two men ; no doubt many were wonnded. but did not fall flrom their honea. 
Many square* fired at the diaunee of thirty pace*, with no other eObet. In fact, our Uoops fired tee 



hi^, which moat have been noticed by the meet caaoal obaerver. 

T It baa beaa said, that if the enemy bad brought up Infantry and light artillery, our squarm must 
have given way. This would no doubt have been preferable j but then our reaerve aad cavalry woaU 
have bean moved forvrard to check the cavalry, and the aquare* would have probably repollea the .al- 



taek of the Infuitry. The enemy had tried to bring guna with the attacking columna, oq our Ieft| aar> 
If In the day ; the oooaeqoenoe was, that the hone* wera killed before they bad advanced fbr, so that 
they eoaM not follow the movomeota of the infantry, and %rere left behind. A aimilar attempt was 
made lo the south of Fraooe, ia the attack of Lord Hall*a oorpe on the Nive; the juas were hameased» 
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oT our gniM c»the eolamni wbieh afterwardi formed near La Belle AUiaaee, in oi4ei 
to deboacbe for a new attack. The galling fire of the infantry, howoTor, forcing the 
French caralry at length to retire into the hollow groond, to cover theanelvee, the artil- 
lerymen were again at their guna, and being in adTance of the aquarea, aaw completely 
into the Talley, and by their well-directed fire, aeemed to make gapa in them aa the? 
re-formed to repeat tbia uaeleaa expeoditnre of Uv9a. Had Buonaparte been nearer the 
front, he anrely wonld have prevented tbia oaeleaa aacrifice of hie beat troope. Indeed, 
the attack of cavalry at this period, ia only to be accounted for by auppoaing Uie Britiah 
vaiy to be in retreat ; he had no time to avail himaelf of hia powerful artillenr to make 
an impreaaion on that part of the line he meant to attack, aa had alwaya been hia euftom, 
otherwiie it waa not availing himaelf of the eaperiority he poaeeaaed ; and itwaa treating 
hia enemy with a contempt, which, from what he had experienced at Qoatre Braa, could 
not be jttitified.* He allowa, in Ltv. ix. p. Ifi6, that thia charge waa made too aoon,^ 
but that it waa neceaaary to aupport it, and that the Cuiraaaiera of Kellerman, 3000 in 
number, were cooaequently ordered forward to maintain the poaition. And at p^ 19& 
md 157, Liv. ix. he allowa that the Grenadiera-i^heval, and Drageona of the Guards 
which were in reaerve, advanced without ordera ; thai he aent to recall them, but ae 

they were already eng ~ ^ ^ ..... 

Thua, evei * 

influence I 

Britiah, an 

miniahed fVom that perio< 

The enemy now aeemed to concentrate their artillery, particularly on the left of the 
Genappe chausa^, in fVont of 'La Belle Alliance, and commenced a heavy fire (a large 
nroportion of hit guna were IS poundera,) on that part of our line extending from behind 
La Have Saante towarda Hougomont. Our infantiy aheltered themaelvea, by lying down 
behind the ridge of the riaing ground, and bore it with the moat heroic patience. Several 
of our guna had been diaabled, and many artillerymen killed and wounded, ao that tbia 
fire waa acarcely returned, but when the new point of attack waa ho lonoer doubWul^ 
two brigadea were brought from Lord Hill'a corpa on the right, and were or moat eaaen- 
tial aervice. 

It may here be proper to conaider the altnataoa of the Pniiaiaa anny, end the awiatp 
ance they had rendered up to thia time, about aix o'clock. 

The Britiah army had auaUined aeveral aevere attache, which had been all fcpnlaed, 
end no advantage of any conaequenoe had been gamed by the enemy. Thev had poeaaie 
ed part of the wood and garden of Hougomont. and La Haye Sainte, which latter th^ 
were unable to occupy. Not a aouare had oeen broken, ahaken, or obliged to re- 
tare. Our infantry continued to diaplay the name obatanacy, the aame eeol, calculating 
confidence in themaelvea, in their commander, and in their ofllcera, which had covered 
them with glory in the long and ardnoua war in the peninaula. From the limited extent 
of the field of battle, and the tremendoua fire tbeir cdumna were expoeed to, the loaa 
of the enemy could not have been leaa than 16,000 killed and wounded. Two eaglet, 
and 9000 priaonera, had been taken, and their cavalry nearly deatroyed. We atill occupi- 
ed nearly the aame poaition aa we did in the mornings but our loaa had been aevere, per- 
bapa not leaa than 10,000 killed and wounded. Our ranka were finther thinned bV the 
numbera of men who carried off the wounded, part of whom never returned to the field ; 
the number of Belgian and Hanoverian troope, many of whom were young leviee, that 
crowded to the rear, waa very conaiderable, beaidea the number of our own diamonated 
dragoona, together with a proportion of our infantry, aome of whom, aa will alwaya be 
found in the neat armiea, were glad to eacape from the field. Theae thronged the rand 
leading to Bmaaela, in a manner that none out an eye-witneaa could have oelieved, ao 
that perhape the actual force under the Duke of Wellineton at thia time, half paet eix, 
did not amount to more than S4,000.t We had at an early hour been in communfeation 
with aome patrola of Prueaian cavalry on our extreme left A Pinaaian corpa, under 
Bulow, had marched from Wavre at aa early hour to manonvfe on the right and rear of 
the French army, but a large proportion of the Prueaian army were atill on the heighta 
ibove Wavre; after the acnon had commenced at Waterloo.! The atate of the roeda, 
and the immenae train of artillery they cerried, detained Bnlow'e corpe for a remarkably 
long time, they had not more than twelve or fourteen milee to march. At one o'elookf] 

aaaato allow then to fira aa thay advwioad, but thehorma ware Men Itilkd or dtaabM, and the guaa 
wora abandoood wImo tka aUM^k wu repoM. ....*-.. * *_ t^. .. .. 

• Thb waa what Marmoat bad dooo at tha Aripiha, at tha battle afBahunaaaa, and te whiak ha 

t Mofllhiffrp- STl'iaya, after tkii attack, which ho tiataa to ba at fcnr o*cloafc,<« La. baflalto avoit 
M tiai laoclanu, maii <1 a»y avoit poini dt daogar poor ]*araila Angktea.** Ha laya it waa thM £vo 
o'aloek. 

1 8m Moainff,33, who makat tha nomher aaaohat to lO/MML and tlMie la ttttla dooht but that ha to 
9oh^. A ia«B-«t of alli*i cavalry, whoMoolfonaroMmbfNl^ 

aa alarm «praad that the enamv war* at tha gates. Nombaiaof thoaa whohadqmttadthafiaUof kai^ . 
tia, aad,-4at the Uoth bo ipoken,— Enffliahmea too, fled froai tha tevfu* aad oavai hakad aaUl ikay 

laaehadAaiworp. Tbii r^ci ia loo well atteetad to bo doobtoil. . ^_.. _a^ .. 

' iMefllhv, »rAl fbor o'clock, ha laya. " II a'ay^t ma aoaoie pam uahommf daaatia arm|a •» 

1 8m Mb«a Utior to Oouchy^aiad ftom tha fiaM of huttla at ana a*Ula^ 
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lh« adfvi«i4 fMTd ef Ait eorpt wm di«e«t«rad by Um FreMk » thMl two o^elock th« 
pMToH of Balow't com were diacoTera^ tr»n Mit af our p«miioa. Tbt Preaeb do- 
taclMd voflM ligkt etnlrj to obMrro tboiii, wbieh wu the only diferaioa that had takes 
fliee to to tbta time. At half paat fber, Bluober had joiaed io pecaon Bolow'e eerae, 
tt whkb tMM two brigadee of infantry and aoaae eavaliy ware deUehed to act en tka 
nght of the fVaneh.* He wm ao far from the right of the French, thai hia fire of artU- 
lenr waa tec diatant to prodeee any effect, and waa chiefly intended to oive notice of hia 
aiTival.t It waa certainly paat five o'clock before the fire of the Pmaaiaa artilleiyt wm 



obaerved from our pMition i and it aeon aeemed to ceaa« altogether. It appeara they 
bad adTanced, and obtained eeah ancccM, bet were afterwarda driven back to a eonaid- 
eraUe diatanee by the Fieneh, who mm a eerpa under General Loban to kMp them in 
check.^ Aboutbalf paat eic, the let Prttaaiancorpa came inUcoBunonicataon with o«r 
eitreme left near Ohain. 
The effective atate of the Mveml atmiea may he eonaidered tp be m foUowa :— 
The army mder theDeke of Wellington anHwnted, at the coounencement of the cam- 
paign, to I0.OOO men, inclnding etery de acri n t ion cf fovea J of which nearly 40,000 
were Eariiah, or the King'a German Legion. Our Iom at Qnatre-BrM amoanted to 4500 
killed and wmmded. whlck reduced the army te 70,600 mea : of theM about MjOOO were 
•etoally engaged at Walerloo, ahont 9t,000 were cempeaed of Britiah troopa, or Uie Kh^a 
German L^en, indnding cavalry, infiuitiy, end artaUeiy ; the re ma ind er , under Princo 
Frederick, took no part in the action, but covered the approech to BruaMb frcm Ni* 
vellei, and were atationed in the neiuhbourbood of Halle. The French force hM been 
^arieualy atated, and It In not eaay to form a very accurate atalement of their atrengdk. 
Batty givea it at lf7,000 ; that ia the number which croaaed Ifae frontiera. Liv. ix. p. G9i» 
it ie given at ltt,OO0L Oootgaml radoeea it to llAfiOO-, of thcM, 21,000 were cavalir, 
and ifiey bad 3M guM. Let ua, however, tAe the a ta le m e n t in Liv. iau, 1 ' 

121,000 
6,900 Deduct left At ChMlerol. Uv. is. 9S.T 



,and8ay, 



116,700 
10,390 Lew «t<^nM4kMaBd Uffuy, Uv.U. lOO^andlOfi. 

106,390 
3,»0 LeAatLigMj. (QfMoi7,p.84 Uv.iiu IM) thin ia atated at 3000. 



103,100 
9t,000 WMi OfMRhf . ( Gi ent l i y , pw 8.) 

Tl,ldO Bftgigcd ut Wateriee. 

TMi rnimber, hewever, ie oettafaily midemled t and there ia little doubt btft Bami^ 
parte hud upwarda of 7AJO0O men uudar hia immediato eemmand on the 18th June.** 

Buompurta, Liv. Is. I6S, 117, atnlM the Pruaaian foree eonoentrated at Wavre to ha 
75,000 men. Gteuchy^ 0, makM it 95,000. It ia, however, genemlly underatood thai 
they had not ibeve 7O;00O with the army rit Wavm. 

It nay be n a taaam y here to refor to the eperationa of the corna under Grouchy, wha 
were deta^b^d in fmtmii of the PruaaiaM. It appeara, that at twelve o'clock on the ITih, 
Buonaparte wm ignorant of the direction the PrMaian army had takea.tt It wm genofw 
ally a uppo Md that it wm towarda Nanmr. At that houc, Buonaparte ordered Groiichj4l 
Witt as 080 men, te fUlow them. Aa the treopa were nuch acatlared. it wm thrM 
6*elodk before they wur^ in movement, and they did not arrive at Gembioux before the 
flight of the 17th, when Grouchy informed Buonaparte cf the direction the Prumian army 
had taken. He diacovered the rear<ttard of the PruMiau near Wavre about twelve 
£^^.? ^^IT'UifT^.^i^ o'clock he eltacked Wavie, wMch wm pbatinatety de- 

la •&• 

,had 

I eoipa (4th) at aa eeriy honr'upon Chapelie-Lambert, to act on the rear 

ef the Fmnch army. The movemeni of this corps wm, however, much delayed by a 



fonded by General Thietmom, end eoceeoded in obtainiog poaaeaaion of n part ef the 
^age. By the nHant defouce of thia poet by General Thielmann, Grouchy wm in- 
duced to bdiove Oat the whole Pramian army wm before him. Blucber, however, had 
detached Bulow'a empa (4th) at aa eeriy hour upon Chapelie-Lambert, to act on the rear 
ef the Fmnch army. The movemeni of this corps wm, however, much delayed by a 
flan which happened at Wavre, anU by the bad sute of tfie roads ; so that they had great 
dUncnliy |n bringing up the numeroua artillery they carried with thia cofpa, which pae- 
tented tiiem from ntteaikTng the enemy before half pHt four o*clock.f^ 

t SSlf"**^" M*, 31, osar FtiaharoMet. f Ibid. p. 31. 

fl!!Ti:''-^^lkimMiMrU Mjt it wai mven o'clock whM Lobau tvpobsd Ihmi. 

ipftiMM, about 19,700 wMo eavalry. IT Uw, ix. 193. Thli fbrca it itaUd <M i 5000 

.JT 'l^'^*^ A.*i>*"^<MWt tint BeoMparts cUtsd to sorao fWMral oAcar on tht noniaff of Urn 
18th, thatht MTMOO ■an.aad tboEogllcb onljrSO,000. Lir. U. Itt, bytrnkiag BooSpartA 
b!7r!!^S-74]oC'^*''^^'**'^ "'^^ oaJooktiou UwiUba mm tiua ha UwralUows t^t to 
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TIm td ProHiu corps BurelMd opon Chapslle-Lunbert and Lmb« } and mt a later pe* 
hod of Um day,* the lat corps mofod ia the direcUoa oTObain. The 9d eorpa waa alao 
to kavo amiportad the 4Ui and 2d corpa. Blueher waa act aware of the large force ua« 
Am Oroeehy who attacked the 3d corpa, aa it waa preoarinff to leave Wavre ) aad oblige 
ed it to take ap a poaition on tne Drle, between Limale ana Wavre, where he aAerwarda 
etderod it to maintaia itaelf aa well aa it eoald. 

The British army, at this eTontfbl period of the day, amoanted to about 34;000 men, 
(allowing 10,000 killed and woanded, aad 10,000 more who had left the field ;)t 18,000 
of whom were Englich. The enemy may haw had about 45,000 immediately' oppoaed 
to as, allowing S0,000 killed, wounded, aad taken prisoners j and 10/XX) men detached 
to act against the Prussians. 

The aaaisUnce of the Pmssiana had been expected at an eariy hour,t which had ia< 
duced Lord Wellington to accept a battle ; so that the B. itiah army had to bear the 
whole brant of the action for a much longer period than waa calculated. Lord Welling- 
ton, howeyer, ahowed no anxiety aa to the result. The corps of Lord Hill, several Bel- 
gian battalions, and a considerable portion of the cavaliy, had been little engaged. He 
knew the troops be had under his command, and seemed confident to bo able to maintaia 
his position, even if the Prassians did not arrive before night. The army waa not aware 
of tneir approach, nor did he think it neceaaary to animate their exertions by this tntel- 
lif^ence. Buonaparte, on the contrary, thought proper to revive the drooping^irita of 
hm troops, even of hia Guards, who hsd not yet been engaged, by sending His aide-de- 
eamp Labedoyere to inform them, aa they were about to advance,^ that Grouchy had 
joined their right flank, and even deceived iVev himself by this false intelligence. 

The above <fotail baa been entered into for the piirpoae of showing the stata of the ar- 
miea towarda the close of the day. Buonaparte waa now aware of the powerful diver- 
sion the Pruaaians were about to make, but at the aame time seems to have imagined 
that Grouchy would be able to paralyae their movements. He thereforo resolved to 
make a last desperate effort to break the centre of the B-itish army, and carry their po- 
aition before the atUck of the Pnissiana could take eifect 

The Imperial Guard had been kept in reserve, and had been for acme time formed on 
the heigbta extending (\roin La Belle Alliance, towarda Hougomont, which aupported 
the'.? left flank. They had not yet been engaged. 

Aboataeven o'clock they advanced in two columaaj leaving four battalions in reserve. 
They were commanded by Ney, who led them on. At the name time, they puahed on 
some light troops in the direction of La Have. The advance of theae colmnna of the 
Guarda was supported by a heavy Are of artillery. Our infantry, who had beea poated 
on the reverao of the hiO, to be aheltered from the fire of the guns, were instantly mov- 
ed forward hr Lord Wellington. Geneml Maitland'a brigade of Guards, aad General 
Adam'a bngade, {S/id and 71st regiments, and 95th rifles,) met this formidable attack. 
They were flanked by two brigadea of artilleiy, who kept up a deatrvctive fire on the ad- 
vancing colomns. Our troops waited for their approach with thei? characteristic coolness, 
VBtil they were within a short distance of our line, when they opened a well-directed fire 
vpon them. The line waa formed four deep. The men fired independently, retiring a few 
paces to lead, and then advanced and fired, so that their fire never oeaaed for a moment. 
The French, headed by their gallant leader, ntill advanced, notwithatanding the aevere lose 
they sustained by this fire, which spparently seemed to check their movement. They 
were now within about fifty yards of our line, when they attempted to deploy, in order to 
psturn the fire. Our line appeared to be closing round them. They could not, however, 
deploy under such a fire ; and from the moment they ceased to advance, their chance of 
eoceess wss over. They now formed a confbaed mass, and at laat save way, retiring in 
Ihe tttmoe: confoaion. They were immediately pursued by the light troops of General 
Adam's brigade. This decided the battle, liie enemy hsd now exhausted his meana 
of attack. He had still, however, the four battaliona of the Old Guard in reserve. Lord 



Wellington immediately ordered the whole line to advance to attack their poaition. The 
enemy were already attempting a retreat. These battaliona formed a aquare to cover the 
retreat of the fiyiag columna, flanked by t few guns, and aupported by aome light cavalry, 
(red lancers.) 

The first Prussian corps had now joined our extreme left. They had obtained poe- 
session of the village of La Haye, driving out the Franeh light troope who oceupi^ it. 
Bulow, with the fourth corpa, had some time previous to this made an vnsueceeslU at- 
tack upon the village of Planchenoit, in the rear of the eoemy'a right wing, and being 
Joined bji the aecond corps. fPirch's,) waa again advancing to attack itV In the mean- 
time, the square of the Old Guard maintained Itself, the guns on its flank firing upon our 
ll^t cavalry, who new advanced, and threatened to turn their flank. Our Itght troope 
svere close on their f^nt, and our whole line advancing, when thia body, the ** elitr," 
aad now the only hope of the enemy to cover their retreat, and aave their umj, gave 



• lib. Ix. 108, 169, Boonaparts makst Botow't attack aftsr ninist. t flos Moflliiif »• 

X Maflliiif ea, lay*. It wss hopsd the ProMisa army could have attaeksd at t o'clock, but thi 
«rM half put foor Mfbra a eaoooo wat firad by tbein< 



ILiv. (x. 167. Itey'i lotur. 11 80s Lord WolHngton'fe fcspAtebos. 

70aisMMa. Mfi, it wss half past rnvsn o*sloek bofore rircb't corps arrlvod.-^S«e Blaehor'i dss- 
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wij, And mhwd in the genenl eonfbmon mud rout, abaadoBiiiff tlMir cuttmi md lU Cbtir 
■Mteriel. It wu now nenrlj dark. Balow, upon being joined by Pirch's con<j, again al^ 
tacked Planebenoit, which be turned ; and then the enemy abandoned it. He i nma edi 
atalj advanced towards Genappe cbauw^, and doted round the right of the Freach»* 
driving the enemy before hia, and augmenting their confusion. His troops came iate 
the high road, or chauss^, near Maison du Roi,and Blucher and Wellinoton having net 
about the same time near La Belle Alliance, it was resolved to pursue the enemy, and 
give him no time to rally. The loss of the Prussians on the 18th did not exceed 800 men. 
The brant of the action was chieBy sustained by the troops of Ibe British and King's 
German Legion, aa their loss will show. In stating this, it must be allowed, that mMh 
•opport was afforded by the other contingents j but they were chiefly raw levies, newly 
raised, who could not be deoended upon in a situation of importance. Some behaved 
ill, as is pttblicly known. None were in the first line, except the Nasssn troops at Hoa* 
gomoot, and some on our extreme left. They were placed in the second line, and in the 
valley behind the firat line^ and on the right, at Braine la Leude. They had generdiy 
been formed with the British brigades of the different divisions, (in the manner Lord 
Wellington found ao advantageous with tbe Portuguese troops ;) hot these amngemeate 
bad last bean. made. Tbe different brigades in a division had not any knowledge of, ar 
eoandence in, each other. Many battalions, particularly some Belgian troops, an tha 
rear of the first line, atood with firmness against the French cavalrv, and drove then 
back. They suffered more severely, perhajM, thin the first line, from the fire of the ene- 
my's artillery, and at the dose of the acuon, advanced in support of tbe fiiet line with 
greet stesdi'f-i» «aJ regularity. 

The Pruasians, who nad made oilv a short march during the day, poiBoed the enemy 
with such vigour, that they were unable to rally a single battalion. The British amy 
halted on the field of battle. Thev ouce attempted to make a show of resietance at 
Gerappe, whera, perhaps, if they had had a chief to direct them, they might have maia- 
taineu themsdves until dayliii^ht, the aituation of the village being strong \ this migbC 
have given them the means of saving at least the semblance of an army. The seoond 
PruMian corps was afterwards detached to intercept Gronchv, who was not awara of tlia 
result of the battle until twelve o'dock next day. He had succeeded in obtaining sosaa 
advantage over Oeneral Thielmann, and got poasession of Wavre. He immedik.'aly 
ratraated towards Namor, whera bis rear-guard mainAined themselves against all the 
efforts of the Prussians, who suffered severely in their sttempt to take the place. Thia 
aenred to cover his retreat, which he executed with great ability, keeping in a parallel 
line to Blneher, and bavir g rallied many of the fugitives, he brought bis armv without 
Ices to Paris. lie bed been considered as lost, and his army made prisoners } this belief 
was a great caaae of tbe reaigaation of Buonaparte ; otherwise, with this nrmy he could 
have mustered 70 or 80,000 men ; with the fortifications and rasoureas of Paris, which 
was BuAclently secure againat a conp-de-main, it is not likely he would have so eaaily 



aabmitted without another straggle, after the brilliant defensive campaion he hai 
tbe preceding veer. The great central dep6u of Paris and Lyons jnve him great 
tages, as is well shown in the introductory chap., Liv ix. and p. 181. Therv; are 
nome tarns of fortune *n the events of war ^ he mi^ht at least have made terms, inm 
aoatharn and eastera parts of France were cerUinly in hie favour $ he and hit anay had 
been well received there cmly a few weeka before. That army, and a great part oiP the 
popolation, would still have been glad to make aacrifices to endeavoor to re-astsbliali 
the aallied laatre of his arms. At lesst, the honour of falling sword in hand was in hia 
power. 

The time of the arrival and co-operation of the Prassians, has been varioualy staled.^ 
The above account is perhaps as near the truth as can bo. The French writen make ii 
at an early hour, to account more satisfsctorily for their defeat The Prassians also 
make it somewhat earlier than was aotoally the caae, in order to participate more laigelT 
in the honoura of the dav. Their powerful assistance has been acknowledged to ita fiill 
extent. They completed the destracUon of the French army, after they had failed in all 
their attacks against the British, which continued upwards of seven boon after thaii 
cavalry had been destroyed, their Imperial Guaids driven back, and eaglea and prisoneia 
taken, and when their meana of furtner attack may be considered as exhausted. Tlia 
Britian army had saffered severely, and was not in a state to have taken gfeat advantage 
of the retreat of the French. But ita safety was never for a moment oompromiaed, and 
no oalcolation oould justify the idea, that we would have been ao easily defeated and 
drivea from oar ooaition, but that the enemy would have been so much crippled, that ha 
eoold not have taken much advantage of our reverees. Even in such a esse, the arrival 
of the Prassians must have obliged nim to have retired. MufBins has observed, that tha 
boidmovement of Blucher on the 18th has not bean sufficiently appreetated.t |twaa 

•Liv IX. p. 109. ' 

f Llv. ix. aaya it wai shven t/cloek when the Prouiani loinad. Gknirfaod and MootholDa eopf thia 
Ths Isttar from Sonlt to Qraucliy dated half past om o Vioek, sUting that they wars infennsd by a prls- 
onor of Balow't march, and that tliey thought iboy ditoovsisd his advanssd posu at that hour, eoas- 
pletsl/eootraiUctsthis. Lir. l«. *^ 

lluifllinff, p. 61 . " n DO ■'■cit pM de savoir 00 qa'an geosral ordinaire annnt fhjt i smIs aas 1 



vsOads oMis natursaoroit pu%ntrainer le g«neraru plui dininfiili' 4 prendfs dm mGaatlens.'M^ 
I df sbangsr I'oUbnaive TigimrsuM mx limpk dsmooatration.** 
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biM hmI mtitariy. Even when be wm told that Grouchy waa in hli rear with a large 
force, hif plana were not shaken, thoo^ tfaia might have aoniewhat retarded hie move- 
■MBts. The skilful veteran knew that it was on the field of Waterloo, where the fate of 
the day was to be decided, and if even Grouchy had attacked Bulow's corps, there waa 
nothing to prevent the nrst and second corps from ioining the British army by Chain, 
Grouchy could onlv, at farthest, have checked the third and fourth corps. Thero cannot 
be a moment's douot of the anxiety and exertions of the Prussians to assist on the 18th. 
The cordisltty and friendship of the Prussians have been felt snd acknowledged by eve- 
nr officer who has had occasion to visit Prussia subsequently ; Uiis has been particularly 
toe case with the militarv. 

This short campaign of " Hours" was a joint operation. The honours must be shared. 
On the 16th, the Prussians fought at Ligny under the promise of our co-operation, which 
could not, however, be given to the extent it was wished or hoped. On the 18th, Lord 
Wellington fought at Waterloo, on the promise of the early assisUnce of the Prussisns. 
which, though unavoidably delayed, was at last given with an effect, which perhaps bad 
never before been witnessed. The finest srmy France ever saw, commanded by the 
greatest and ablest of her chiefs, ceased to exist, and in a moment the destiny of Europe 
was changed. 

NO. IX. 

BUONAPARTE'S PROTEST. 
VoUmu II. page 3S7. 
" Je proteste solennellement ici, k la face du Ciel et des hommes, centre la violence 
r,ai m'eat faite, cei^tre la violation de mes droits les plus sacr^^ en dispoeant par la force 
de ma persoone et de ma liberty. 



" Je snis venu libreroent k bord do Bellerophon ; je ne suis point prisonnier ; je suie 

\ rAnglete.Te. J'y suis venu k I'instigation m6me du Capitaine, qui a dit avoir 

dea ordres du Gouvernement de me recevoir, et de me conduire en Angleterre, avec 



iniAto de 1 

deaordrei ... 

na suito, ai cela m'^toit sgr^able. Je me suis present^ de bonne foi pour venir me 



mettre sous la protection des lois d'Angleterre. AussitAt assis i bord du Bellerophon, 
}e fbs Mur le foyer du peuple Britannique. Si le Gouvernement, en donnant des oidrea 
■B Capitaine du Belleroi hon, de me racevoir ainsi que ma suito, n'a voulu que tendre 
wie embftche, il a forfaic i I'bonneur etfldtri son pavilion. Si cet act se coosommoit, 
ee eeroit en vain que Ics Anglais voudroient parler k TEurope de leur loyaut^. de leura 
lolz, et de leur liberty. La foi Britannique s'y trouvtra perdue dans Vhoe^taiUi du 
BelUnpkon. J 'en appelle k I'histoire ; elle dira qu*un ennemi. qni fit vmgt ans la 
gnerre ana peuples Anglois, vint librement, dans son infortune, cneroher un asile sous 
•ee loix. QuwUe plus ^latanto preuve pouvait-il lui donner de eott estime et de se 
•onfianee t Mais eomment raponoit-on en Angleterre k one telle magnanimity T— on 
ibijnit de tendre une main hospitalidre k cet ennemi, et quaud il se fut livre de bonne 
foi, OD Pimmols. (Signi) " NAPOLEON. 

" A bord du Betterophon, 4 Ao(U 1815." 

TRANSLATION. 

^ I hereby solemnly protest, in the face of Heaven and of men, agaiiutt the violence 
done mo, and against tne violation of my most sacred rights, in forcibly disposing of mj 
person snd my liberty. 

" I came volunUrily on board of the Bellerophon ; I am not a prisoner — I am the guest 
of England. I came on board even at the instigation of the Captain, who told om he 
had oraers from the government to receive me and my suite, and conduct nle to England, 
if agreeable to me. I presented myself with good faith, to put myself under the protec- 
tion of the Enslish laws. As soon as I was on board the Bellerophon, I waa under shel- 
ter of the British people. If the goveramont, in giving orders to the captoin of the 
Bellerophon to roeeive me as well as my suite, only intended to lay a snaro ror me, it baa 
forfeited ita honour, and disgraced its flag. If this act be consummatoa, the English will 
fin vain boast to Europe their integrity, their laws, and their liberty. Britiah good faith 
will be lost in the hospitality of the Bellerophon. I appeal to history 3 it will say that 
an enemy, who for twenty years waged war aoainst the Enjrlish people, came voluntarily 
In his misfortunes, to seek an asylum under toeir lawa. What more brilliant proof eould 
he give of his esteem and his confidence t But what rotern did England mske for so 
much augnanimityf — They feigned to stretch forth a friendljr hand to that enemy j and 
when hedeliverad bimaelr up in good faith, they aacrificed him. 

(Signed) "NAPOLEON. 

"On board tkt BOlerophan, 4ih Augu^ 1816.'' 

We have alreadv, in the text, completely refuted the pretence that Buonaparte was 



on.boara the Bellerophon. Every expression of Captoin Maitland went to 
dieown any authority to treat with Napoleon, or grant him conditions of any kind 3 nor 
eoeld he aay more when his private opinion was demanded, than that he had no reason 
toeeppoee that Napoleon would be ill received in England. This was in presence of 
Captam Sartorius and Captain Gambler, both of whom Captoin Msitland appealed to 
in sopport of his stetemeot. We do not, however, feel it toe much, on the present oe- 
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•MlOB. ts Cf»f tbt letten whieh p — d iMtwiit LoM K«ilh, w the om Wai. i 
tain MaitUiid, CtpUio Swtorias, and r '^ 



Moaaparte, thti joii were aatborned to receive toe ueoeral and bw sufle on board lii« 
bip yoe cooumaod, for conTejaoce to England : and that jou ataurcd ktm, at the aame 
me, thaVboth the General and hii raite would be well received tliere; yon are to re- 
ort for my infonaatiofl each obaervations as 70a may conaider it necevaary to make ap- 



1 Caplaia Oambier, oa the other. 

" 79iuiaii<, at anchor fiiider Btrrykead, TA Augml, 1»15. 
"Sim, 
** CooAt Laa Catea haTins thia morning atated to me, that he anderstood firom you, 
whMi he wai on board the Bellerophon in Baaque Roads, on a miasion from General 
Biioaaparta, that yon were aalhorised to receive the General and hia sufte on board th« 
•Wpj ■ * ^ .,.._..... ... . 

time, 

port i ^ , , 

on theae aaeertiona. ** I am, Sir, your moat obedient humble servant, 

" KEITH, Admii9l. 
"Captain MaiUand, Bellerophon." 

" H. M, 8, BMpvpham, Plymouih Smgnd, dtk Avgmd, 1915. 
*' Mt Loao, 
" I have to acknowledge the receipt of yoar Lordabip's letter of yesterday's dalA, ia- 
forming me that Count Las Cases had stated to you, that he had understood from me. 
when he was on board the Bellerophon in Baeque Roads, on a mission from General 
Buonaparte, that I was authorised to receive the General and his suite on board the 
ship I command, for a conveyance to England ; and that I assured him, at the aame time, 
that both the General and his suite would be well received there ; and directing me to 
report, for your LordaLip'a information, such observations as I may consider it necessa- 
ry to make upon ihese assertions. I shall, in cor^equeoce, state, to the best of my rec- 
ollection, the whole of the transaction that took place between Cooat I<aa Cases and me, 
on tlie 14th of July, respecting the embarkation of Napoleon Boonaparle, for the veracity 
of which [ beg to refer your Lordship to Captain Sartorius as to what was said in the 
n!orning, and to that officer and Captain Gamoier (the -Myrmidon having joined me in 
the afternoon,) as to what passed in the evening. 

'' Your Lordship being informed already of the flag of trace that came oet to me oa 
the 10th of July, as welfas of everythinff that occurred 00 that oceasioe, I shall cob- 
Hue myself to ttie transactions of the 14th ofihe same month. 

" Early in the morning of that day, the officer of the watch informed me, a aohoeoer, 
bearing a flag of truce, was approachina ; on her joining the ahip, about sevea A. M. 
the Count Las Cases a&d General L'Allemand came on board, when, on being ahowa 
into the cabin. Las Cases aaked me if any answer had been returned to the letter aeat 
' by me to Sir Henry Hotham, respectsng Napoleon Buonaparte beiiig allowed to pees 
for America, either in the frigatea or in a neutral vessel. I informed him ao aaswer 
had been returned, though I hourly expected, in coaseqeence of those dospatchea, Sir 
Henry Hotham woald arrive ; and, as I had told Monsieur Las Caaes when laat oa boeid 
that I should send ray boat in when the answer came, it was qeife unnecessary to hava 
sent out a flag of truce on that account :->there, for the time, tae coaversatioa terminat- 
ed. On their coming en board, I had made the signal for the Csptain of the Slaaej, 
being desirous of havin({ a witness to all that might pass. 

'' After breakfast (dunng which Captain Sartorius came on board) we retired to the 
after-cabin, when Moostear Las Cases began on the aame anb|eot, aiid said, ' the Empe- 
ror was so aazioua to atop tltO further efitmion of blood, that he would go to America ia 
any way the Eaglieh government would aanction, either in a neutral vessel, a disarmed 
frigate, or aa Engliah ship of war.' To which I replied, ' I have no authority to permit 
an^ of those meaauras \ eut if >he chooses to come 00 board th« ship I command, I 
think, ander^ofdeia I am acting with, I BMy venture to receive him, and carry him 
to England ; hot if I do so, I can In ao way be answerable for the reception he may 
meet with $* (this I repeated several times $) when Laa Cases said, ' I have little doobL 
under tbose ciroamsUnces, that yon will aee tho Emperor on board the Beliorophon.* 
Afler some more general conversation, and the above being fiequently ropeated,jMon- 
sienr Las Cases aed General L'AUemand took their leave ; and 1 assure youc Lordship, 
that I never in any way entered into conditions with respect to the reception General 
Buonaparte was to meet with $ nor was it at that time nnally arranged ttiat he was to 
come on board the Bellerophon. In the course of conversation, Las Cases asked me, 
whether I thought Buonaparte would be well received in England t to which I gave 
the only answer I could do ia my situation—' That I did not at all know what waa tho 
intontioa of the Britiah Government : but I had no reason to aoppose he would not be 
well received.' It is here worthy or remark, that when Las Cases came on board, he 
assured me that Bnonaparte was then at Rochefort, and that it would be necessary for 
him to go there to report the conversation that had pesaed between us, (this I can prove 
by the testimony of Captain Sartorius, and the first lieutepant of this ship, to whom I 
spoke of it St the time,) which statement was not fact ; Buonaparte never having quitted 
Isle d'Aix, or the frigates, after the 3d. 

" I was therefore much surprised at seeing Monsieur Las Cases 00 board again before 
seven o'clock the same evening; and one of the fiiat questions I pot to him was, wHetli<- 
er he had been to Rochefort T He answered, that, on returning to lale d'AU, he foaod 
that Napoleon had arrived there. 
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^MoMienrLMCaMatlieBpraMAted to me tb* letter Coiut Bertrind Wrote con- 
eemini Buonaparte's inteotion to come on board the ship, (a eopiy of wbick bee been 
Iraoemitted to your Lordahip by Sir Henry Hothaa j) and it waa not till then agreed up- 
«n that I ahottld receWe bim ; when either Monsieur Las Cases, or General Gonrgaud 
<I am BotpositiTe which, as I was employed writing my own despatcbeSf ) wrote to Ber- 
trend to inform him of it. While paper was preparing to write the letter, I said again 
to Monsieer Las Cases, * Yon will recollect t have no authority for jnakiog conditions 
of any sorL' Nor ban Monsieur Las Cases ever staiied such an idea till the day befora 
yeaterday. That it was not the feeling of Buonaparte, or the rest of his people, I wilt 
gire strong proof, drawn from the conversations tney have held with me. 

" As I never heard the subject mentioned till two days ago, I ab^l not detail every 
conversation that has passed, but confine myself to that period. 

" The night that the squadron anchored at the back or Berry«head, Buonaparte sent 
for me about ten P. M. and said be was informed bjr Bertrand, that I had lecerved orders 
to remove him to the Northumberland, and wished to know if that nhw the case ; on be- 
ing told that it was, he reqoested that I would write a letter Co Berlnnd, stating I bad 
such orders, jthat it misht not appear he went of bis own accord, but that he bad been 
forced to do so. I told bim I could have no objection, and wrote a letter to that efiect, 
which your Lordship afterwards sanctioned, and desired me,-if he required it, to give 
him a copv of the order. 

'' After Laving arranged that matter, I was going to withdraw, when he requested me 
to remain, as he bad something more to say : he then be^an complaining of his treatment 
in bein^ forced to go to St. Helena : among other things he observed, ' They say I 
made no conditions : certainly I made no conditions : hew could efrnvate man (tm oar^ 
Ueulitr) make conditions with a nation f I wanted nothing from them bet hospitality, 
or (as the ancients would ezpi^ss it) air and water. I threw myself on the generosity 
of the English nation : I claimed a place »ur Itunfoy^n^ and my only wish was to pur- 
chase a small estate, and end my lire in tranquillity.' After more of the same sort of 
conversstion, I him left for the night. 

" On the morning he removed from the Betlerophon to the Northnmberlaod, be sent 
for me again, and said, " I have sent for yon to eipress my gratitude for your conduct ta 
me, while I have been on board the ship you command. My reception in England has 
been very different from what I expected ; but you throughout have behaved like a man 
of honour ; and I request you will accept my thanks, as well as convey them to the offi- 
cers and snip's company of the Bellerophon. 

" Soon afterwards, Montholon came to me from Buonaparte ; hot, to understand what 

Ktsed between him and me, I must revert lo a conversation that I had with Madame 
rtrand on the passage from Rocbefort. 

** It is not necessary to state how the conversation commenced, as it does not apply to 
the present transaction ; but she informed me that it was Buonaparte's intention to pre- 
sent me with a boi containing his picture set with diamonds. I answered, ' I hope not, 
for I cannot receive it.'—' Then you will offend him very much,' she said. ' If^that is 
the case,' I replied, ' I request yon will take measures to prevent its being offered, as it 
is absolutely impossible 1 can accept of it ; and I wish to spare 4iim the mortification, 
and myself the pain of a refusal.' There the matter dropt, and I heard no more of it, 
till about half an hour before Buonaparte quitted the Bellerophon, when Montholon 
came to me, and said he was desired by Buonaparte to express tne hi'^h sense he enter- 
tained of my conduct throughout the whole of^ the transaction : that it had been his in- 
tention to present me with • box containing bis portrait, bat that he understood I was 
determined not to accept it. I said, 'Placedas I was, I felt it impossible to receive a 
present from him, though 1 was highly Aattered at the testimony ne had borne to the 
r conduct throughout.' Montholon added, ' One of the greatest causes 



of cnagrln he feels in not being admitted to an interview with the Prince Regent, is, 
* • - fRei • 



uprightness of my 4 

of cnagrln he feeli ^ ^ ' ' 

that he had determined to ask as a favour, your being promoted to the rank of Rear-Ad- 
miral.' To which I replied, 'That would have been quite impoeeible, bot I do not the 
less feel the kindness of the intention.' I then said, '1 am hnrt that Las Cases should' 
■ay I held forth any assurances as to the reception Buonaparte was to meet with in 
England.' — 'Oh !' said he, ' Las Cases is disappointed id his expectations $ as he nego- 
tiated the affair, he attributes the Emperor's situation to himself; bot I can assure you, 
that he (Buonaparte) feels convinced yon have acted Tike a man of hoaoar tbroogbont.' 
* *' As yottr Lordship overheard part of a coMrersation which took place between Las 
Cases and me on the quarter-deck of the Bellerophon, I aball not detail it; bat op that 
oecasioa, I positively denied having promised anything as to the nomtion of Buona- 
perte and bis suite ; and I believe yonr Lordship was of opinion he couid not make out 
the ntatement to you. It is extremely unpleasant for me to be under the necessi^ of 
Mrteriog into a detail of this sort; but the unhandsome representation Las Cases has 
■mde te your Loidship of my conduct, has obliged me to produce proofs of the light in 
■rhieh the tranaaction was viewed by Buonaparte as well as his attendants, 

" I eoain repeat, that CapUin GamUer and Sartorios can verify the principel pert of 
■rknft I have staled, as far as concerns the charge made against me by Count t«a Gases, 
" I have the honour to be your Loraship's most ctbedient numble servant, 

" FREDERICK L. MAITLAND^ 

" To the Rigbi lioa, Visooant Keith, G. C, B. dec. dbc, d&c/' 
Vol.. 11, V% 
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" SUmiM, in PtaOMlA Botmd, IM Ja^mi, laiA. 
"MtLoeo, , -,r- , — • 

" I hare road Captain Maitlaod'a letter to Toor Lordabip, of the 8th teetant, «OBt8w> 
ing his obaenrationa apon the aaaertiona made on the preceding day by Goant Lea Ca- 
oea } fjoSl I moat fnlly attest the correctneaa of the atatemeat he bai Bade, ao lar aa re- 
latoa to the eonvenationa that took place in my preaence. 

" I haTe the honoar to be yonr Lontenip's moat obedient humble aerraat, 
« O. R. SARTORIUS, Capt of H. M. Ship, Slaaey. 

<'To the Right Hon. Viacoant Keith, G. C. B. Slc. dtc. &c." 

It haimened that Captain Gambier'a atteatation to the above atalement waa not in 
Captain Maitland's poaaeaaion, but baring obtained a copy of it from the kindneat of 
Mr. Meike, aecretary to Lord Keith, we can aopply thia additional piece of eTidence to 
a proof already ao diatinct in itaeJf. 

" I hare read the precedinff letter/' [that of Captain MaitlandJ ^'and meet fnlly at- 
teat the correctneaa of what Captain Maitland baa aaid, ao far ae relktea to what oecv- 
red in my preaence on the erening of the lith of July. 

(Signed) '* ROBERT GAMBIER, Capt. of H. M. Ship, Myrmidon." 



NO. X. 

VohmM n. pogf 2|61. 
Statsi of Tbxrmombtsr, aa taken at Dtadwood, laland of St. Helena, daring IS 
Calendar Montba, ris. from lat Sefft. 18S0, to Slat Aug. 18S1, incluiire.— Thia eon- ' 
denaod view of the different atates of the Thermometer was kept at Deadwood, which 
ia joat one abort mile from Longwood, and therefore eipreaaea the exact tempJBratare 
of the climate in which be Urea,— -milder, and morfe equable, certain^, than moet ia 



the known world. In point of moistare, Dr. Smith ia not of opinion that St. Helena 
differi materially ^m anr other tropical ialand of the aame extent Hia aceoant of 
the general atale of healu among the troopa baa been already referred to. 
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Nor. do. 
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Feb. do. 
Mar. do. 
April do. 
May do. 
Jane do. 
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Wind blowing from S.b. 

Do. Do. 
Genefally S. E. 6 daya from N. W. 
Wind from S. E. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 

Do. Do. 
Generally S. E. I day weaterly. 

Do. Do. 
Wind from S. E. 



(CerU6ed by) THOMAS SHORTT, 
Pfayaioiaa to H. M. Forcea, wid Principal Medical Officera at St. Hek 



NO. XL 

INTERVIEW BETWIXT NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE AND HENRY ELUS. 

ESQ. HEAD COMMISSIONER OF LORD AMHERST'S EMBASSY TO 

CHINA. 
▲1.TB0UGH, like others, I waa familiar with the detaila of Baonaparte*a preaent aitaa- 
tioa, and mighty therefore, be auppoaed to hare become aatorated with thoae aentimeaia 
of aurpriae, which aach an eztraordinarr rererae of fortane waa calculated to excite, — T 
muat confeaa that I could boast but little ae!f-poBseBsion on entering the preaence of ». 
man, who had been at once the terror and wonder of the civilised world. The abaeaoa 
of attendtnts, and the other circumstancea of high atatton, did not aeem to me to have 
affected hia individual greatness ; bowerer elevated hia rank had been, hia actione had 
been still beyond it. Even the mishty weapona which he had wielded were light to hia. 
gigantic atmngth ; the splendour of a court, the pomp, diacipline, and number of hia ar^ 
miea, sufficient to hare constituted the personal greatness of an hereditary monarch, 
aeareely added to the effect produced by the tremendous, bat fortunately-iU-direeted, «■- 
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MgiM orhto Bind. Thatr ibteDea, therefore, did not diminith the iafltteaee of bit ia- 
diTidoelity. I do not know thet I erer before felt myielf in tbe pretence of n mind daf- 
Ibrinf tkm mine, not in de^e, bat in nature ; and could have bad but little diapoeition 
to pmtiff cttrioeilj by inquiries into tbe motivea which bad guided bia eondnet in the 
•venffuf tranaactiona of bit life. I came prepared to liaten and recollect, not to ques* 
tion or apeculate. Lord Amberat having presented me, Napoleon began by saying, that 
■ly name was not unknown to him } that he underatood I bad been at Conatantanople, 
UM bad a faint recollection of some person of my name baTing been employed in Rue- 
tin. I, in reply, eaid that I had been at ConaUntinople in my way to Peraia. " Yes/' 
■aye he, " it was I who showed you (he way to that countiy. Eh 6i<n, tawmuni m porU 
men ami U 8kak t What have the Russiana been doing lately in that quarter f " On my 
informing him that the result of the last war bad been tbe cession of al> the territory in 
the militarr ocoupalion of their troops,— he said, " Yes, Russia is the power new moat to 
be dreadea ; Alexander may have whatcTor army be pleases. Unlike the Franeh and 
English, the subjects of the Russian empire improve their condition by becoming aoI> 
dien. If I called on a Frenchman to quit bis couotnr^ 1 required him to abandon hia 
happiness. The Russian, on the contrary, ia a alave while a peasant, and becomee fre* 
and respectable when a soldier. A Frenchman, leaving his coontrv, always chaogea for 
the worse, while Germany, France, and July, are all superior to the native country of 
tbe Russiana. Their immense bodies of Cossacks are also formidable $ their mode of 
travelling resemblea the Bedouins of the Desert. They advance with confidence 
into tbe moet unknown regions.'' He then related the following instance of the extra- 
ordinary powere of vision possessed by the Arabs. When in Egypt, be took up his 
riaaa to examine an Arab, who was still at aome distance. Before Buonaparte had, with 
toe aaaistance of the instrument, ascertained his appearance, a Bedouin, standing near- 
him, had so completely made him out, as to distinguish the dress of the tribe to wbiob h» 
belonged. ' Russia.' continued he, ' baa still her designs upon Conatantinoplo. To ob« 
tain my conaent to his projects upon Turkey, was the great wish of the Emperor Alea-^ 
ander, but in vain j I told him I never would allow the Greek croea to be added to the 
erown of tbe Csara. Austria would unite with Russia against Turkey, on condition of 
being allowed to retain the provincea contiguous to her frontier. Prance and England 
are tne only powera interested in opposiuff their schemes ; I alwavs felt this, and alway» 
enpported the Turks, although I bated tnem as barbarians. If Russia,' he added, ^or«^ 
ganixes Poland, she will be irresistible.' Napoleon here took a rapid view of Ibe milita- 
ry character of tbe nations of Europe, and without reference to what be bad just said re* 
epecting the Russians, declared the French and Ensliab were tbe only troops deserving 
notice for their discipline and moral qualitiea. ** The Auatrian and Pniaaian," be said, 
"were much inferior} in fact, real strength and efficiency were confined to the English 
and French." The remainder of his harangue (for bis habit of not vraitinfl for, or indeed, 
listening to replies, rendera conversation an inapplicable term) was erapToyed upo» the 
preeent atate of England, which he considered was not calamitoae, ana aa ppoduced^ by 
the impolicy of mixing with continental aflaira. The dominion of the aeas, and the main- 



toaance of a monopoly of commerce, he cooaidered as the only tsue foundation of our 
national prosperity. *' Whatever might be tbe bravery of our troc»ps, their limited num- 
ber would for ever prevent us from becoming a graat military power. Vovs oesx lou- 
/ewni voire hrawmr§ det sifctoa, mmU «vcc gwnnmU etNf mtllr, «om ne atrexr jammia 
9uimanee miUtaire—ln sacrificing maritime affaira, we wera acting like Fraacia I. at Ibe 
oattle of Pavia, whose General had made an excellent diapoeition of his army, and bad 
placed forty-five piecee of cannon (an unheard-of battery at that time) in a aituation that 
mutt have secured the victory : Francis, however, his grand sabre a la main, placed him- 
aelf at the bead of his gendarmerie and household troops, between the battoiV and the en». 
eoiv, and theraby lost the advantage bis superiority of artillery gave 'him i thua, said he, 
seduced by a temporary success, you are masking the only battery you poeaess, your na- 
vkl pre-eminence. While that remains, you may blockade all Europe. I well know tho 
effect of blockade. With two small wooden machines, you distrcaa a line of coast, and 
place a country in the situation of a body rubbed over with oil, and thua deprived of the 
Bataral perapiration. 1," says he, ** am now suffering in my face iVom tbia obatruotion to 
perapiration, and blockade has the same effect upon a nation. What have you gained by 
the war T you have gateed possession of my peraon, and bad an opportanity of obibiting 
an example of ungenerousoess. By placing the Bourbona on .the throne, you have dis- 
torbed the legitimacy of kings, for I am the natural sovereign of France. Yon conceiv- 
ed that none out Napekeon could abut the porte of Europe against you, but now every 
petty sovereign insults you with prohibitory regulations upon your oommeree. — i/An- 
Metre eei dechue depuU qu*eHe e'eei meUe dee efffomm dm caiiliiicia.— You abould have' 
been aware of the advance I had made towards the improvement of manufaetora through- 
out mjT empire, and secured the repayment of /our expenses during tbe war, by a forced 
extension of your frade. Who placed the King of Portagal on hia throne t Waa it not 
Esglandf Had you not, therefore, a right to be reimbursed, and that reimbursement 
might not bo found in the cxeluBure trade to the Brasils for five yean. This demand 
was reaaonable, and cnnhf not, therefore, have been refused. I observed that such a pro> 
ceeding would have been coneonant with our political system, slid thathe King of Por- 
ttigal, aware of this, would have resisted, the more especially an when placed on the 
throne^ he no longer vranted our assistance. The demani should h&ve been made in the 
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fint iastaim/' nM 1m, " wbeo yon might 1mt« Mked •aythtng ; but it ii now too latej 
•ad yo« have oolj to Wane your ministara, who have totally oeglacled the tater««ta of 
Eogfaad. Roaaia, Ancria, PruMia, have all been gaiaeri ; Cogland alooe baa been m 
loaer. Yeo have even neglected that poor kingdom oT Haoover. Why not have added 
three or four ailliona toita population T Lord Caatlereagb, sot among tbe monarcha, bo- 
cane a coertier, and thought more of their aggrandisement tBan tbe claioM of bit countiy. 
Your good fortunea, <f mmfmdn, mat wnprvdmcca, have brought about a aUta of thia^ 
which even Pitt never dared to dream of; and what ia the reanlt f your people are atarv- 
iogi and your country ia convulaed with riota. The aituation of England ia moat curious. 
She baa gained all, and yet ahe ia ruined. Believe tbe opinion of a man accustomed to 
conaider politieal aubjecta ; England abeuld look wholly to commerce and naval aC- 
fair* 5 ahe never can be a continental power, and in the attempt muat be mined. Main- 
tain tbe empire of the aeaa, and yon may aend your ambasaadora to the coartt of £a- 
rope, and ask what yon pleaae. The aovereigna are aware of your preeent diatreaaed ait- 
uation, and inanlt you." He repeated, " Forty-five thouaand men will never make you a 
milita^ power; it ia not in the genina of jrour nation, ^one but the very dregs of the 
QBtiona enliat in your army ; the profeaaion ia not liked." He would not liaten to an ob- 
aervation raapeeting tbe great channri of aopply from the militia to the line, which ho 
aeemed to confound with tbe regular amy. 

Napoleon continned hia obaervationa by airing " the suapenaion of the Habeas Corpus 
would not prove a remedy for the riota ; people most have food \ the ataaaation of com- 
merce dimtniabea your exporta, and your manufactarera are atarving. It is abanrd to 
describe tbe ovUa aa temporary. Wellealey is right in that, the distieaa is general, and 
must be lasting. Stopping the evila by anspendin| the Habeas Corpus, is applying topical 
remediea when the diaease ia in the ayatem : topical remedies will only remove topical 
eruption ; the complaint extends over the whole body.— 7*herc is not a maa of ability in 
tbe cabinet. Lord Chatham underatood the true intereats of England, when he aaiU, ' If 
we are jnat for twentv-fonr houra, we muat be ruined/ Immenae* extensions of com- 
meree^ combined witn reductions and reforma, could alone have prevented the present 
crista in England. For hia part, be wished that all was tranquil and aettled, aa tnat was 
bia only chance of being releaaed." " A larse army," he remarked, " was moreover in- 
consistent with our free constitution, to which we were, with reason, ao much altached." 
I remarked, that the auperior importance to England of maritime concerns was fully 
acknowledsed hj our ministers, and that they would heartily rejoice in boiug enabled to 
withdraw the Britiah contingent in France (to which he seemed to have alladed;) that 
the actual diatreea in Englaml aroao from the system of public credit, by which the war 
had been aspported, and the conae^uences of which were in theirmature lasting : tliat 
these eonaeqnenoea had been anticipated, and were not, it was to be hoped, irremediable. 
'' Yea," said Napoleoo, "your resources are great ; but your ruin, from persisting in voar 
present policy, is certain. Your miniaters have anected generosity, and have ruinea the 
country. In tnia generoeity you have departed from the system of your ancestors, who 
never concluded a pence witnout gaining, or attempting to gain some advantage -, they 
were ateady merehanti, who filled their puraes, but you nave set up for gentlemen, ana 
are rained. Although tbe peace, on the termination of the American war, waa honoura- 
ble to Franoe, for ahe compelled Ennland to acknowledge the independence of AmericUt 
tbe treaty in 1788 was fatal to French commerce j and now do you auppose that came to 
be condnded t l*he Frenoh miniaters were fully aware of its injurious consequences, but 
England threatened war, and they bad no money to defrav tlie expanses." I understood 
Btfonapaile to aay that diia account waa anpportod by Memoirs in the Bureau des Af- 
faires Etranmrae. Durins the conversation, which, notwithstanding the variety of top- 
ica atartod, it not discussed, did not occupy more than half an hour, there were frequent 
repetitiona of particular expressions, such aa " L'AngUUrrt esf deehu ; avte 45,000 
AomuMS ecus ns ssrsar jama*$ jmissonec eoniinentaU." Buonaparte never listened to wjj 
reply natorally ariaing from hia observations, but continued his own view of tbe subject 
lie waa diacuaaing, he seemed little studious in arrangement, but poured out his ideaa 
with a rapidity of language almost equal to tbe rapidity of their succession in the mind. 
His style upon political subjects is so epigrammatic and tranchant, that in a man whoae 
actions had not been correspondent, it would look like Charlatanerie. Buonaparte must 
be allowed to be eloquent, and posaMses that species of oratory well adapted for a popular 
assembly, or for inftnencing peraons already prepared to look up to him. Upon the for- 
mer, hia point would produce impression ; and a sort of oracular confidence, in which he 
abonnds, would command the conviction of the latter. His manner, on the whole, waa 
pleasing, and had a mixture of aimplicity and conscious superiority which I never befora 
witoessed. The expression of his countenance is more intellectual than commanding} 
and his person, so far from being overgrown with corpulency, seems fully equal to tbo 
endurance of the greatest exertion. I sffould say that be waa as fit aa ever to go throng 
a campaign, and that, considerii^ bis age, he waa not unusually corpulent 1 have omitp 
ted to mention an illuatration made uao of by Buonaparte, in speakmg of tbe conduct of 
the Ettgliah ministers at the Congress.^ *' You were," said he, ** like the dog in tbe faUe. 
who dropt the piece of meat in the water, while looking at his own imase. You bed 
the commerce of the world, and you took no precautiona to retain it Nothing but n' 
great extension of commerce could have enabled you to bear your immense taxes, and 
yen made no eibrt to obtain it" Buonaparte miscaUa English namca and words moro 
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than mj foreigDer I ever before beard, wbo bed preteoeione to e knowledge of the lan- 
gnage ; and notwithatanding hie reading, and the attention be baa probably paid to the ' 
Bubjecty he aeema little ac<^ainted with the nature of onr domeatic policj. Hie plana, like 
hia practice^ are all despotic, and are formed without adverting to conatitntional reatric- 
tiona. In bia conversation with Lord Amherst, he dwella much upon hia preaen't aitua- 
tion, and eipresaed himaelf with great and unjuatifiable bitterneaa reapecting Sir H. 
Lowe. Lord Bathurst'a apeccb had evidently annojred him, and he eipresaed diaappoini - 
roent at the countenance auch languase and treatment received from Lorda Siomoath 
and Liverpool, with whom he affected to consider himself aa having been formerly on 
terma of amicable interooarae. He said aoeb a man aa Lord Comwallia onefat to nave 
been placed in Sir H. Lowe'a aitnation. It ia difficult to conceive any compfainta more 
unreaaonable, tbaa those made by Buonaparte of Sir H. Lowe'a eondnet. There per- 
hapa never waa a priaoner ao much requiring to be watched and guarded, to whom ao 
much liber^ and range for eierciae waa allowed. With an officer he may go over anv 
part of the laland ; wholly nnobaerved, his limits extend four miles — partially obaervea. 
eigbt-«nd overlooked, twelve. At night, the aentinela certainly close round Longwood 
itaelf. The honae ia amalt, but well nirniahed ; and altogether aa commodioua aa the 
oircomatancea under which it waa procured would admit. I can only account for hia 
petiilanee and unfounded complainta, from one of two motive8,>-eithcr he wiahea by 
their means to keep alive intereat in Elorope, and mqre eapecially in England, where he 
flattera himself be baa a party j or his troubled mind finda an occupation in the tracaa- 
aariea which his present conduct gives to the Governor. If the latter be the eaae, it 
ia in vain for any Governor to unite being on good torma with him, to the performance 
of hia duty. Buonaparte, In concluding the observationa which he thought proper to 
address to me, made a motion with hia hand to Lord Amherat for the introduction of 
Captain Maxwell and the gentlemen of the Embaaay. They entered, accompanied by 
Oenerala Bertrand, Montholon, and Gourgaua. A circle under the direction of the 
Grand Manhal waa formed, and Lord Amherat having presented Captain Maxwell, Buo- 
naparte said, " I have beard of you before — ^you took one of my frtgatea, the Pauline ; 
vout etea un macAoitl ; well, your government can aay nothing about your losing the 
ahip, for you have taken one for them before.'' He observed of Lord Amherst's 
son, that he muat reaemble hia mother, and good-humouredly asked him what l^e had 
brought from China, whether a bonnet or a Mandarin. He inquired of Mr. M'Leod, the 
surgeon of the .\lceate, how long be had aerved, and if he had been wounded j repeating 
the queation in Engliah. On Mr. Abel beitfg introduced aa naturalist, he inquired if he 
knew Sir Joaeph Banka, aaying that hia name had always been apaasport, and that even 
during the war, his requesta had alwaya been attended to. He wiabed to know if Mr. Abel 
waa a member of the Royal Society, or waa a candidate for that honour. Baonaparte 
appeared to be under aome erroneoua impreaaion reapecting a aon of Sir J. Banka hav- 
ing ^otie on an expedition to the coaat of Africa. Mr. Cook's name led him naUinlly to 
inquire whether he waa a deacendant of the celebrated Cook, the navigator, adding, 
" he was indeed a great man." Br. Lynn having been preaented aa a phyaieian, waa 
aaked at what univeraity he bad atudied : " At Edinburgh," beias the reply ; '* Ah : 
are you a Brunonian in practice, and do you bleed and give as much meroury aa oar St. 
Helena doctors 9" To Mr. Griffitha, the chaplain, (whom he called AmmomiTf) he pnt 
aome qoostiona reapecting the atata of religion in China ; he waa anawered, a kind of 
Polytheism. Not aeeming to understand this word spoken in English, Bertraad explained, 
FhandiU duDieux. ** Ah, PhtraUU de§ Dieux! Do they berieve," he reeomed, " in 
the immortality of the aoul t" " The^ aeem to have some idte of a future state," waa 
the reply. He then aaked to what univeraity he belonoed ; and jokingly aaid to Lord 
Amherst, you must get him a good living when vou go home ; adding, <' I wiah youmay 
be a prebendary." He inauired of Mr. Hay'ne, how and where he had been educated T 
On being told that he bad been educated at home by hia father, be immediately turned 
away \ and having now aaid aomething to each, he dtaaiaaed oa. 
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NO. XII. 

BUONAPARTE'S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

Volume Up. 40^ * 

IIAPOLBOir. * .«...-. 

Tki$ IM AprUf 18tl, ol Longwood, lOand qf «. Helena. TkU m my TatamHU, m 
act qfmy kut Will. 
I. 

1. I DIE in the apostolieal Roman religion, in the boeom of which I wu bora, mora 
than titty jean aince. 

2. It 18 my wiah that my aahea ma)r*repeae on the banka of the Seine, in the midat of 
the French people, whom I hare loved ao well. 

3. I have alwaya had reason to be pleaaed with my deareat wife, Marie Loniae. I 
retain for her to my laat moment, the roost tender aenttmenta — ^I beaeech her to watch, 
in order to preserve my son from the snares which yet environ hia infancy. 

4. I recommend to my aon, never to forget that he waa born a French Prince, and 
never to allow himaelf to become an inatrument in the hands of the triumvirs who op* 
press the nations of Europe } he ought never to fight against France, or to injure her in 
any manner 3 he ought to adopt my motto^'' Every iktng for ihe mnek people.** 

0. I die prematurely, asaassinated by the Engliah oligarchy * * *. The Engliah na- 
tion will not be alow m avenging me. 

6. The two unfortunate results ot the invasions of France when she had still ao many 
raaources, are to be attributed to the treason of Marmont, Augereau, Talleyrand, and 
La Fayette. 

I forgive them — may the posterity of France forgive them like me I 

7. I thank my. good and most excellent mother, the Cardinal, my brothers Joseph, 
Lttcien, Jerome, Pauline, Caroline, Julie, Hortense, Catarine, Eugene, for the intereat 
which Uiev have continued to feel for me. I pardon Looia for the libel which be pub- 
lished in 1820: it is replete with false assertions and falsified documents. 

8. I disavow the ** Manuscript of St. Helena,'' and other worka under the title of 
Maxima, Sayings, d&c., which persons have been pleased to publish for the last six >-cara. 
These are not Uie rules which have guided my life. I caused the Due d'Enehien to be 
arreated and tried, because that step was essential to the safety, interest, ana honour <^ 
the French people, when the Count d'Artois waa maintaining, by hia confeaaion, siity 
asaaaains at Paria. Under similar circumstances, I would act in the aame way. 

11. 

1. I beqneath to mr aon, the boxes, orders, and other articlea ; such as my plate, field- 
bed, aaddles, spurn, chapel plate, books, linen, which I have been accusi6med to wear 
and oae, aecoroing to the list annexed (a.) It is my wish that this slight be<)oest may be 
dear to him, as recalling the memory of a father, of whom the universe will discourse 
to him. 

2. I bequeath to Lady Holland the antique Cameo which Pope Pins VI. gave me at 
Toientino. 

3» I beoaeath to Count Montholon two mllliona of francs, as a proof of my aatiafaction 
with the nlial attention which he has paid to me durin|| six vears, and as an idemnity for 
the loaaes which his residence at St. Helena has occasioned. 

4^ I bequeath to Count Bertrand five hundred thousand franca. 

5. I bequeath to MarchVmd, my first valet de chambre, four hundred thousand franca. 
The aervices which he has rendered to me are those of a friend ; it is my wish that he 
ahould marry the widow, sister, or daoghier of an officer of my Old Guard. 

6. Item. To St. Denis, one hundred thousand franca. 

7. Item. To Navarre, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. Item. To Pieron, one hundred thousand francs. 

9. Item. To Archambaud, fifty thousand francs. 
10. Item. To Cursor, twenty-five thousand francs. 
J 1. Item. To Chandellier, item. 

12. To the Abb6 Vignali, one hundred Sonaand Orancs. It it my wish that he should 
build his house near uie Ponte novo di CosUno. 

13. Item. To Count Las Cases, one hundred thousand franca. 

14. Item. To Count Lavellete, ofle hundred thousand francs. 

is. Uem. To Larrey, surgeon in chief, one hundred thousand francs. — He is the most 
virtuous man I have known. 

16. Item. To General Brayher, one hundred thousand franca. 

17. Item. To General Le Fevre Desnouettes, one hundred thousand francs. 

18. Item. To General Drount, one hundred thousand francs. 

19. Item. To General Cambrone, one hundred thousand franca. 

20. Item. To the children of General Mouton Duvernet, one hundred ihouaand 
fnnca. 

21. Item. To the children of the brave Labedov/^re, one hundred thousand francs. 

22. Item. To the children of General Girard, killed at Ligny, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

23. Item. To the children of General Marehand, one hundred tbosaaad firanes. 
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%L Item. To the children of the Tirtuoaa Genenl TnToety one hmndrad theiittd 
frmnee. 

S6. Item. To General Ltllemand the elder, one hundred thoueend firance. 

S6. Item. To Count Real, one hundred tbouaahd francs. 

17. Item. To Coata de Baiilica, in Coratca, one hundred thouaand franea. 

28. Item. To General Clauael, one hundred thouaand franca. 

S9. Item. To Baron de Menetalle, one hundred thousand franca. 

SO. Item. To Arnault, Uie author of Marina, one hundred thouaand ftmnoa. 

91. Item. To Colonel Marbot, one hundred thouaand franca. I engase him to eoa- 
tinue to write in defence of the glory of the French armiea, and to confound their ca* 
lumniatoiB and apoatatea. 

as. Iteuk. To Baron Bignon, one hundred thouaand ftanca. I engage him to writ* 
the history of French diplomacy from 179X to 1815. 

83. Item. To Poggi de Talavo, one hundred thonsand fiwica. 

84. Item. To surg^eon Emmery, one hundred thousand franca. 

36. These aums will be raised from the sii millions which I deposited on leaving Pa- 
ne in 1815 ; and from the interaai, at the rate of Bve per cent. since*Jttly 1815. The ac- 
count will be aettled with the banker by CounU Montholon, Bertrand and Marchand. 

36. Whatever that depoait may produce beyond the aum of five million six hundred 
thousand franca, which have been aoore diaposed of, ahall be distributed aa a gratuity 
amongst the wounded at the battle of Waterioo, and amongst the officera and aoldien 
of the battalion of the lale of Elba, according to a acale to be determined upon by Men* 
tholon, Bertrand, Drouot, Cambrone, and the aurgeon Larrev. 

37. These legacies, in case of death, shall be paid to the widows and ohildien, and 
in deftult of auen, ahall rerert to the bulk of my property. 

III. 
1. My private domain being my property, of which no Franch law deprivea me, that 
I am aware of, an account of it will be required from the Baron de la Bouillerie, the 
treasurer thereof; it ought to amount to more than 900,000,000 of franca ; namely.'!. 
The portfolio conuining the aarings which I made during fourteen yean out of my civil 
liat, which amounted to more than 12,000,000 per annum, if asy memory be good. t. 
The produce of this portfolio. 3. The furniture of my palaces, auch aa it was in 1814, 
including the palaces of Rome, Florence, and Turin. All tbia furniture was purchased 
with moneys accruing from the civil liat. 4. The prooeeda of my bouaes in the kingdom 
of ItaW, such aa money, plate, jewela, furniture, equipagea ; the accbunta will be ren* 
dered ny Prince tlugene, and the steward of the crown, Caropaononi. Napolkoh. 



S. 1 bequeath my private domain, one half to the aurviving omcera and soldiera of the 
French army who nave fought since 1792 to 1815, for the glonr and the independence of 
the nation. The distribution sbgll be made in proportion to their appointments upon ac- 
tive aervice. One half to the towna and districU of Alsace, of uorraine, of Fraache 
Gompt6, of Burgundy, of the Isle of France, of Champagne Forast, Dsuphini, which 
nay have suflfered by either of the invaaiona. There ahall oe previously deducted from 
this sum, one million Ibr the to./n of Brienne, and one million for that of Meri. I ap- 
point Counts Montholon, Bertrand, and Marchand, the exeentora of my will. 

This present will, wholly written with my own hand, ia aigned, and aealed with my 
own arms. 

(L. a.) ^ Napolkoh. 

List (A.) 
AjgHaud fa my WW. 

Xsa/vMd, UUmd ^fSU HtUm^ thi» 15U JtprU^ 1881. 
I. 
1. The consecrated vessels which have been in oae at my chapel at L'ongwood. 
' 2. 1 enjoin the Abbi Vignali to preserve them, and to deliver them to my aon, when 
he ahall reach the age of aixteen yean. 

II. 
1. My arms, that is to say, my aword, that which I wore at Auaterlitz, the aabre of So* 
blesky. my dagger, my broad sword, my hanser, my two pair of Veraaillea pistols. 

i. My gold travelling box, that of which I made use on the morning or Ulm and of 
Auateriits, of Jena, of Eylao, of Friedland, of the Island of Lobau, of Moacow, of Mon« 
rairail. In this point of view, it is my wish that it may be precious in the eyes of my 
eon. (It has been deposited with Count Bertrand aince 1814.) 

3. 1 charge Count Bertrand frith the care of preserving these objects, and of convey- 
ing them to my aon, when he ahall attain the age of aixteen yean. 

III. 
1. Three amall mahoganv boxes, containing, the firat, thirty-three snulT-boxea, or eom- 
ftt-boxes 'f the second, twelve boxes with the Imperial arma, two amall eve-glaaaea, and 
four boxes found on the Ublo of Louii XVIII. in the Tbuilleries. on the iOth of March, 
1815 } the third, three snuff-boxes, ornamented with ailver medala, according to the eos- 
lorn of tho Emperor ; and sundry artidea fiic the nae of the toilet, aeeording to the liate 
B«mberedI.,lf.,nL 
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t, Mf i«M-b64», wMdi I titad in ill my eampaigof . 
3., My field telescope. 

4/ Mj dlMMiag-boi, one of each of my luiifonni, a dosen of shirts, and a eomplete 
■et of each of roy dresses, and generally of erery thing used in laj toilet 

5. My watb-baad stand. 

6. A small clock which is in my chamber at Longwgod. 

7. My two watcbee, and the chain of the Emperor's hair. 

8. I chaiga Msrchaad, my principal valet de chambre, to take care of theao artioleey 
•ad to ooBvey them to my son, when be shall attain the age of sixteen yeacs. 

IV. 
1. My cabinet of medals. 
S. My plate, and my Sevres china, which I used at St. Helena. (List B and C.) 

9. I charge Count Montbolon to take care of these articles, and to oonTey tbem to ay 
■on, when he shall attain the age of sixteen yean. 

V. 

1. My three saddles and bridles, my epurs, which I used at St Helena. 

S. My fowling-pieces, to the number of five. 

3. I charge my huntsman, Novarre, to take care of these arUcles, and to convey them 
to my son, when he shall attain the age of sixteen yeaia. 

VI. 

1. Fonr hundred volumes, selected from those in my libraiy, which I have been ae- 
customed to use the most. 

ft. I eharge St. Denis to take care of them, and to convey tbem to my son, when b« 
■hall attain the age of sixteen years. 

List (A.) 

1. None of the articles which have been used by me shall he sold : the residue shall 
be divided amongst the executors of my will and my brothers. 

2. Msjrchand snail preserve my hair, and cause a bracelet to be made of it, with a gold 
clasp, to be sent to the Empress Marie Louise, to my mother, and to each of my broth- 
ers, sisters, nephews, nieces, the cardinal, and one of larger sixe for my son. 

3. Marchana will send one pair of my gold shoe-buckles to Prince Joseph. 

4. A small pair of gold knee-buckles to Prince Lncien. 

5. A gold collar clasp to Prince Jerome. 

List (A.) ' 
Inventory qfm^'tffceU, wkiek Marckand wiU take can qf, and eanvtif to my Son, 

I. My silver dressing-box, that which is on my table, furnished with all its utensU* 
raxois, &c. - 

t. My alarm-clock : it is the alarm clock of Frederick II. which I took at Potsdam 
(in box No. III.) 

5. My two watches with the chain o( the Empress's hair, and a chain of my own hair 
for the other watch } Msrchand will get it made at Paris. 

4. My two seals fone French, contained in box No. III.) 
3. The small gold clock which is now in my bed chamber. 

6. My wash-stand, its water jug, and foot-bath, 6cc. 

Is My night-table, that which I used in France, sod my silver gilt-bidet. 

& My two iron bedsteads, my mattresses, and my coverlets, if they can be preserved. 

9. My three silver decanters, which held my ea<t de vie, which my chasseurs csrried 
in the field. 

10. My French Telescope. 

II. My spurs, two pair. 

IS. Three mahogany boxes, No. 1., II., III., containing my snuif-boxes, and other ar- 
ticles. 
19. A silver-gilt perfuming pan. 



6 Shirts. 

6 Handkerchiefs. 

6 Cravats. 

6 Napkins. 

6 Psir of Silk Stockings. 

6 Black stocks. 

-6 Pair of under stockings 

8 Pair of cambric sheets. 

1 Pillowcases. 

t Dresaiag gowns. 

2 Pair of night drawers. 



B^dif Lutm. 

I Pair of braces. 

4 Pair of white keisoyroere breeches and 
vests. 
6 Madras. 

6 Flannel waisteoats. 
6 Pair of drawers. 
6 Pair of gaiters. 
1 Small box filled with my snuff. 
1 Gold neck-buckle. ") contained in 
1 Pair gold knee-bucklea.S. the little bos, 
1 Pair gold shoe-buckles. > No. lU. 
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as 



CIoAm. 



I Uniform of the Chao^eora. 

1 Ditto Grenadien. 

1 Ditto National Guarda. 

t Hau. 

1 Green and grey great coat. [rem 

1 Blue cloak (that which I bad at f 



1 Sable creeB pcliaee. 
ft Pair ofaboea. 
S Pair of boots. 

5 Pairofalippefi. 

6 Belta. ^ 



NaroLsow. 



Liar (B.) 
JiMnloiry q^(A« EifflietB wkiek Ikftin fonemum qfUontUwr tkt CcmU de TWmiM. 



1 Sabre of Sobieaki. It ta br mistake, 
inaerted in list A. It is the aabre which 
the Emperor wore at Abonkir, which ia in 
the handa of the Count Bertrand. 

1 Grand collar of the Legion of Honoar. 

1 Sword, of aiWer gilt. 

1 Consular sword. 

1 Sword, of steel 

1 Velvet belt 

1 Jollar of the Golden Fleece. 

1 Small traTelling box of ateel. , 

1 Do. of aiWer. 

1 Handle of an antique aabre. 

1 Hat of Heni7 IV. and a cap. The laee 
of the Emperor. 

1 Small cabinet of Medals. 

2 Turkey carpeta. 

2 Mantles of crimson Tel Yet, embroider- 
ed, with Tests and small clothes. . 
I give to my Son the sabre of Sobieaki. 
Do. the collar of the Legion of 

Honour. 

Do. the aword, aiUer gilt 

Do. the conaoiar awora. 

Do. the ateel aword. 



the collar of the golden 
the hat of Heniy IV. and 



Do. 
fleece. 

Do. 
the cap. 

I>o. the golden dreaatng-box, 

for the teeth, which la in the handa of the 
dentist 

To the Empress Marie Louise, my lace. 

To Madame, the silver night-lamp. 

To the Cardinal, the small steel travel- 
ling-box. 

To Prince Eugene, the wax-eaadlestick, 
silver gilt 

To the Princesa Pauline, the amall trav- 
elling-box. ^ 

To the Queen of Naplea, a email Turkey 
carpet 

To the Queen Hoitenae, a small Turkey 
carpet 

To Prince Jerome, the handle of tb« an- 
tioue aabre. 

To Prince Joseph, an embroidered man- 
tle, veat, and email clothea. 

To Prince Lucien, an embroidered man- 
tle, veat, and ama!! clothea. 

Jfyril,imhlBSa, Lmkgts-i. 
Thi9 «t a CocKetl to my WVl. 

1. It is my wish tbet my ashee may lepoae on the banks of tlie Seine, in the midat of 
the French people, whom I loved ao well. 

2. I bequeath to Ceanto Bertrand, Moetholon. and to Marchand, the money, jewels, 
plate, china, furniture, books, arms, and generally eveiything that beloogi to me in the 
lalandofSt Helena. 

This codicil, entirely written with my own hand, is aigned, and aealed with my own arms. 
(l. a.) NaroLXQir. 

TMlMa Jf^lttl. iMfWM^ 

TAts Is my Codjctl, or Abte^ my tase Wm, 

Out of the settlement of my civil list of Itslv, such as monev, jewela, plate, linen, 
eouipsges, of which the Viceroy is the depositonr, and which belonffed to me, I dispose 
or two millions, which I bequeath to my most niithfol kervants. f hope that witoout 
acting upon the credit of any accoant, my aon Eugene Napoleon will p«r them faithfully. 
He cannot foiget the forty millions which I gave him in Italy, and in die tribulation of 
the inheritance of his mother. 

1. Out of these two mUlione, I bequeath to Count Bertrand 900,000 francs, of which 
he will deposit 100,000 in the treasurer's chest, to be disposed of according to my dis- 
positions in payment of legacies of oonseience. 

2. To Count Mootholon, 200,000 francs, of which he will depoeit 100,000 in the chest, 
for die same purpose ss above-mentioned. 

3. To Count Lea Cases, 900,000, of which be wUl depoeit 100,000 in die chest, for 
the same purpose as abbve-menliooed. 

4. To Marchand, 100,000, of which he will deposit fiO,000 in the chest, for the same 
purpose as aiiove-mentioued. 

b. To Count La Valette, 100.000. 

6. To General Hogendorf, or Holland, my aide-de-camp, who has retired to the Brm- 
tils, 100,000. 

7. To my aide-de-camp, Corbinean. 50,000. 

8. To my aide-de-camp, General CafTarelli, 00,000 firancs. 

9. To my aide-de-camp. Dejean, 50,000. 

10. To Perev, surgeon-m-chief at Waterloo, 50,000. 

11. 60.000, that is to say. 10,000 to Pieron, my maitre d'hotol ; 10,000 to St Denie, 
B^ bead chasseur \ lOfibo to Novarre j 10,000 to Cursor, my clerk of the kitohen ; 
10,000 to Archan^nd, my overseer. . 
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Ifi. To Bufm MundTtlle, 50,000. 

13. To the Doke 4flatria, Mn of Benihvw, 50,000. 

14. To the daugbter orOuroc, 50,000. 

15. To the children of Labedoy^re, 50,000. 

16. To the ohildren of Mouton Duveniel, 50,000. 

17. To the childreo of the bruTe lod virtuous General Travoet, dO/XX). 

18. To the childreo of Chartrand, 50,000. 

19. To General Cambrooe, 50,000. 

90. To General Leferre Deanouettea, 50,000. 

21. To be diatribttted amongat auch prescribed penons aa wandec in foreign eooa* 
tries, whether thej may be French, or Italian, or Belgiana, or Dutch, or Spaniah^r in- 
habitants of the departments of the Rhine, at the dispoaal qf ny execotora, 100,000. 

X2. To be distributed amoogat thoae who Buffered amputation, or were severely 
wounded at Ligny, or Waterloo, who mar be atill living, according to lisU drawn npbj 
my esecutors, to whom shall be added, Cambrone, Larrey, Percv, and Emmery. TIm 
G«iard ahall be paid double ; thoae of the ialand of Elba, quadruple ; two hundred tbes- 
•and francs. 

This codicil is written entirely with my own hand, signed md sealed with my araat. 

Matolboit. 

(L. t.) 

- 7*AMMa^wf^,188L L0mgm0i» 
Tkii U a Utird CodieU to my WUl qfthe IGih qf April. 
1. Amongat the diamonds of the crown which were delivered op in 1814, there wero 
•ome to the value of five or six hundred thousand franca not belonging to it, but whieh 
formed part of my private property j reposseasion ahall be obtained of them, in order to 
diacharge my legacies. 

S. 1 had in the hands of the banker Torlonia, at Rome, bills of exchangf^ to the amount 
of two or three hundred thousand francs, the produce or mj| revenues of the island of 
Elba, aince 1815. The Sieur De la Perouse, although no lonser my treasurer, and not 
invested with any character, possessed himself of this sum. He shell be compelled t6 
restore it. 

5. I beoneath to the Doke of Istria, three hundred thouaand francs, of which only one 
hundred tnousand (Vanca ahall be revenible to his widow, should the duke be dead at 
the pavment of the legacy. It ia my wish, should there be no inconvenience in it, thai 
the doVe may marry Doioc's daughter. 

4. I bequeath to the Duchess of Frioul, the dauffkter of Dnroc, two hundred thoosaad 
francs J ahottld she be dead at the payment of this legacy, none of it ahall be given lo the 
mother. 

A. I bequeath to General Rigand (to him who was proscribed,) one hundred thousand 
franes. 

6. I beqnealh to Boisnod, the intendant commissary, one hundred thouaand franes. 

7. I bequeath to the children of General Letort, who was killed in the campaign of 
1815, one hundred thousand franca. 

8. These eight hundred thousand francs of legacies shsll be considered as if inserted 
at the end of Article 36 of my testament, which will make the legaciea which I have die- 
poeed of, by mv will, amount to the lum of six million four hundred thousand fnaoa^ 
without compnsing the donations which I have made by mv seeond codicil. 

This is written with my own hand, signed and aealed with my arms. 
(L. s.) NAPOLEON. 

rpn the outside, nearly at the centre, is written :] 

This is my third codicil to my will, entirely written with my own hand, aigned, aad 
sealed with my arms. 

[The words are intermixed with the signatures of Bertrand, Montholon, Maichandy 
Vignali, with their respective sea*s, and a piece of men silk runs throug^i the 
centre. On the upper left comer are the following directions :] 
To be opened the same day, and immediately after the opening of my will. 

NAPOLEON. 
[With some ftagmonta of the signatures of the above-named witnesses.] 

7ik«iS4aifpHi,1821. Lonytoo^ 
Tki$ M a fourth Codicil to my TtsUtmtni 

By the dispositions which we have heretofore made, we have not fulfilled all our obit- 
gationa, which has decided ui to make this fourth codicil. 

1. We bea»««th to the son or grandson of Baron Dutheil, licutenant^nenl of artille* 
ry, and formerly »ord of St. Andre, who commanded the school of Auxonne before th« 
revolution, the sum of one hundred thousand francs, aa a memento of gratitude for the 
care which that brave genersl took of us when we were lieutenant and captain under bin 



t. Item. To the son or grandson of General Dugomier, who commanded in chief of 
be army of Toulon, the sum of one hundred thousand francs. We under hii ordert 
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dbveted tlitt siege, and commuded the-mrtillenr : it iajL tattimoiiial of ramembnuice for 
the marks of etteem, of affecbon, and of frieooahip, which that hrare aad intrepid gen- 
eral save 08. 

9. Item. We beqoeath one hundred thousand francs to the son or grandson of the 
deputy of the Convention Gasparin, representative of the people at the army of Toulon, 
for having protected and sanctioned with his authority, the plan which we had given, 
which procured the capture of that city, and which was contrary to that sent by the 
Committee of Public Safety. Gaaparin, placed us, by his protection, under shelter, from 
the persecution and ignorance of the general officera who commanded the army before 
the jtf rival of my friend Dugomier. 

4. Item. We beqoeath one hundred thousand francs to the widow, son, or ffmndtoo, 
9f our aide-de-camp, Muiron, killed at our side at Areola, covering us with his oody. 

6. Item. Ten thousand francs to the subaltern officer Gentallon, who has undergone a 
triid, open the charge of having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington, of which 
he was pronounced innocent. Cantallon had as mu'^h right to assaisinate that oHgmr' 
§kUi, as the latter had to send me to perish upon the rock of St. Helena. Wellinston, 
who proposed this outrage, attempted to justify himself by pleading the interest of ureal 
Britun. Cantallon, if he had really assassinated that lord, would nave excused himself, 
■ad have been justified by the ssme motives, the interest of France, to get rid of a gen- 
eral, who, moreoTcr, had violated the capitulation of Paria, and by that had ^ndeied 
himself responsible for the blood of the martyra Ney, Labedoyere, dtc. } and for the crime 
of having pillaged the museums, contrary to the teit of the tresties. 

6. These four hundred thousand francs shall be added to the six million four hondred 
diooaand of which we have disposed, and will make our legacies amount to six million 
«ight Londred and ten thousand francs ; these four hundred and ten thousand are to be 
considered as forming part of our testament, article 36 ; and to follow in everything the 
same coarse as the other legacies. 

7. The nine thousand pounds sterling which we gave to Count and Countess Montho- 
loB, should, if they had oeen paid, be deducted and carried to the account of the lega- 
eies which we have given to htm by our testament If they have not been paid, oor aotei 
«f head shall be annulled. 

8. In consideration of the legacy given by oor will to Coont Montholoo, the penaion 
of twenty thoosa^d francs granted to his wife is annulled. Count Montholon is charged 
to nayit to her. 

9. The administration of such an inheritance, until its final Hooidation, reqoiring 
oxpenses of offices, of joorneys, of missions, of consulutions, and of law-soits^ we expect 
lliat oor testamentary executors shall retain three per cent, upon all the legacies, as well 
upon the six million eight hundred thousand francs, as upon the sums contained in tho 
eodieils. and upon the two millions of the private domain. 

10. The amount of the same thus retained, shall be deposited in the hands of a treai- 
iprer, and disbursed by drsAs from our testamentary executors. 

11. If the soma arising from the aforeaaid deductions be not sufficient to defray the 
hdl - - . 



__^ s, provisions shul be made to that effect, at the expense of the three testament- 
ary executors and the treasurer, each in propwuon to the legacy which we have be- 
qoeathed to them in our will and codicils. 

12. Should the sums arising from the before-mentioned subtractions be more than ne* 
eeesary, the surplus shsll be divided amon^t our three testsmentary executors and tho 
tnasorer, in the proportion of their respective legacies. 

13. We nominate Coitnt Las Ceases, and in deiault of him, his son, and in defanlt of 
tho latter, General Drouot, to be treasurer. 

This present oodicil is entirely written with our hand, signed, and sealed with oor 
mma. . NAPOLEON. 

ThuUik<ifAfra,lStL Longw9o4. 
ThU Umjf CodUU or Aei qfmy LaU WiU, 

Upon the funds remitted in gold to the Empress Marie Louise, my very dear and welt 
beloved spouse, at Orleans, in 1814, she remains in my debt two millions, of which I dis- 
pose by the present codicil, for the purpose of recompensing my most faithful servants, 
mhom moreover 1 recommend to the protection of my dear Msrie Louise. 

1. 1 recommend to the Empress to cause thO income of thirty thousand franca, whicll 
Coont Bertrand possessed in the Duchy of Parma, and upon^e Mont Napoleon at 
Milan, to be restored to him, ss well as the arrears due. 

S. I make the same recommendation to her with regard to the Duke of Istria, Doioc's 
daogbter, and others of my servants who hsve conUnued faithful to me, and who aio 
always desr to me : she knows them. 

3. Out of the shove-mentioned two millions, I bequeath three hundred thousand fraaca 
to Coont Bertrand of which he will lodge one hundred thousand in the **essurer's chest, 
to be employed in legacies of conscience, according to my dispositions. 

4w I bequeath two hundred thousand to Count Montholon, of which he will lodge OM 
Inindred thousand in the treasurer's chest, for the same purpose as above -mentiooeo. 

5, Item. Two hundred thousand to Cfoont Las Cases, of which he will lodge onO 
hnodred thousand in the treasurer*! chest, for the samo porpoeo ss abovo-meotioiiod. . 
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€. Item. To Mwcbuid <nm handred tkooMad, of which he will place filly tboonni 
io the treaeiiier's cheet, for the eaoae purpoee at above-oieiitiofled. 

7. To Jean Jerome Levie, the mayor of Aiaccio at the coramencemont of Che reT<4a« 
Horn, or to hit widow, ohildreOy or grandchildren, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. To Puroo'i daughter, one hundred thousand. 

9. To the son of Bessi^res, Duke of Istria, one hundred thooaaad. 

10. To General Drouot, one hundred thouaand. 

11. To Count Lavalette. one hundred thousand. 

IS. Item. One hundred thouaand ; that is to say, twenty-fire thousand to Pi^ron, my 
maitre d'hotel j twenty-five thousand to Novarre, my hnnlaman : twenty .fire thonsaiidto 
St Denis, the keeper of my hooks ; tweaty^five thousand to Santioi, my former door- 
keeper. 

15. Item. One hundred thousand ; that is to aay, forty thousand to Planta, my orderiy 
oAeer \ twenty thouaand to Hebert, lately housekeepior of Rambeuillet, and who be- 
longed to my chamber in Kgypt; twenty thooaaad to Larign^, who was latelf keeper of 
one of my ataUes, and who was my jockey in Efffpt : tweot^ thousand to Jeaaet Def^ 
▼ieni, who was overseer of the stables, and served in Egypt with me. 

14. Two hundred thousand francs shall be distributed in alms to toe inhabitants of Bri« 
enae-le-Chateau, who has sufiered most. 

16. The three hundred thousand francs remaining, akall be distributed to the officeiv 
and soldiers of my guardmt the island of Elba, who may be now alive, or to their widowe 
or children, in proportion to their appointments ; and according to an estimate wh;ck 
ahall he fixed by my testamentary eiecutors : those who have suffered amputation, or 
have been severely wounded, shall receive double ; the estimate of it to be fixed by Lar- 
reyaad Emmery. 

This oodioil is written entirely with my ovrn head, sigaed, and sealed with my arme 

NAPOLEON. 
(Oa the back of the Codicil ia writtea :1 
This is my codicil, or act of my last will, the exeeutioa of which I recommead Io my 
eat wife, the Empress Marie Louise. 

(L S.) NAPOLEON. 

[Atleaad by the followiag witoatses, whoae aeals va respectively affixed :] 

montholonT) 

itjSS:'H^6, A piece of gi^n silk. 
VIGNAU. J 

611 Codicil. 

MoBsienr Lafitte, I remitted to yon. in 1815. at the moment of mydeMitaie frooi 
Paris, a sum of near six millions, for which yon nave given me a receipt ia duplicate. I 
have caacelled one of the receipts, and I charge Count Mootholoa to preseot yov witli 
the other receipt, in order that you may pay to him, after my death, the said earn, with 
interest at the rate of five per cent from the Ist of July IB15, deduotiag the payaaeqta 
which yHi have been instructed to make by virtue of my orders. 

It is my wish that the settlement of your account may he agreed upon betweaa yoa^ 
Count Monibolon, Count Bertrand, and the Sieur Marchand ; and this settlement being 
made, I give you, by these presenU, a complete and abaolute discharge from the said earn 

I also, at that time, placed in your handa a box, coatainiag nsy cabioet of medila. A 
bajgYou will give it to Count Montholou. 

This letter having no other objevt, I pray God, Monsieur Lafitte, to have yoa ia hto 
holy and good keeping. NAPOLEON. 

iongvfOodfUUmd^SL HeUna, Ou Uih AprU, 18tl. 

7a Coilieil. 

Monsieur le Baron LaboolUerie, treasurer of my private domaia, I beg you to deliver 
the account and the balance, afler my death, to Count Montholon, whom 1 have charg^ 
with the execution of my will. 

Tbis letter having ao other object, I pray God, Monsieur le Baroa Labouillerie, to hare 
you in his holy and good keeping. NAPOLi!X>N. 

LvHgwwd, MdmJl 4tfBL H9kHu, ike tMk Aprii, 18tl. 
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NO. XIII. 

MEMORANDUM OF TH& ESTABLISHMENT AT LONGWOOD. 

1 FVmch ftmal* Mrfut to G«Mnl 
Montholoa 1 

Engliah AttendmtB. 

1 English gnrdener .... J 

English •oUiiera (Mnrants) IS 

1 boy, a soldier'! son ... 1 
1 Raglish nuud-wrTant to GeMril Bar- 

tnod 1 

t English female aervaati to General 

Mootlioloii % 

BUok aarvanli 3 



FoUawerw. 

General mud Madame Bertrand 

Children of ditto 

General 8«d Madame Mootbolon 

Children of ditto 

General Oourgaud . 

CoHnt Las Cases 

Monaieur Laa Cases, bis son 

Captain Prowtowski 

Fortign BtnHtmlt. It 

Marehand NoTerras 

Santini Pierron 

Lepase Archambault, 1 

Abj Archambault, t 

Cipriani Gentilini 

Kosseau 1 female cook 

Bernard, wife and son, foreign serrants 
to General Bertrand ... 3 



90 
BriiUk QgUen atttidktd fo Mc Edaitkk- 



Captain Poppleton, captain of tko gnard 1 
Dr O'Meara, surgeon ... 1 

Serrants ...... 3 



S9f* Aagmt 1816. Total 36 

Of these persona. General Gourgand, Madame Montholon nnd her children. Count 
Las Cases snd bia son, Prowtowski and Santini, retorned to Europe at different periods. 

Cipriani, the maitre d'botol, died on the island. 

The Abb^ Buonavitor, surgeon Antommarchi, the Priest Vignali, and two cooks, wern 
sent out to St Helena in 1819. 

The Abb^ returned to Europe in 18S1, having left St. Helena in the month of March 
of that year. 

Something happened to three of tho aerTanta, Pierron, Abj, and Archambanlt, which 
cannot be now praciaely ascertained. It is thought, however, that Pierron was sent awaj 
in cooaequonce of aomo quarrel about a female aerrant— Al>y (probably) died, and ono 
of tho Archunhanlta went to America. 

General Bertrand's family in France, and the relatione of his wife in England, (tho 
Jomia^hams,) wore omployod to oond them out several aervants, whose naom cannot bo 



CXTRAIT DU JOURNAL DE MANUSCRTT DE M. DE LAS CASES. 
D$€. 1815.— Depois notre d^rt de Plymouth, depais notro d^barquoiMnt dens Pilo, 
jttsqu'i notre translation 4 Longwood, la maison do I'Emperoar, Men quo eompoo^ da 
•no poraonnes, avait cess^ d'eaister. 

Pfraonfiss cow p osaw l Is SirvUt dt VEmpertur >- 
Marehand ) Prem. valet de ehambro. 

StDonia lrk.»k^ Valet do chambra. 

Novorras >Chambro ,^ 

SanUni. J Hoiaaior. 

Cipriani 1 Maitra d1>oCel. 

' Pierron lii«.w.i.- Otloior. 

Lopayo >Boiicho Coisfaior. 

Roas ea n J Aigontior. 

Arehambaalt, aini ) Piqueur. 

Archambanlt^eadet >Livrte Id. 

Gentilini > Valet do pied. 

Mi M nooa fikaaea ieoa rtenis A Ixmowood, I'Empereur voul&t r^gnlarisor tonl oo 
qnl 4loit aotoor do loi, ot ehorcha k employer <Uiacun do nous suivant la pento do eon 
neprit, cooaorvant au Grand MarAchal lo eommandoment et la surveillance de tout on 
gind. n oonfta lLM.de Montholon tooa loa details domostiqnos. II donna k Monaiow 
[and la diioction de Pteorio, ot me raeorva 1 1 detail des nMoMos, aveo la r^lart" 
des oh}ols qui nooa soroiont foomia. Coi«o domidre partie roe sembloit totlo* 
en oontfaato avee loa d^taila domeataqnoa, ot jo trouvoia que Puniti aor co point 
dovoit too ai avantagoox an bion eommnn, qoo jo mo pr6tai lo ploa quo jo p«a i m'on 
IUfod6po«iUorsooqninoAtpaa2AoUo. r ^ j r— 

NO. XIV. 

INTERVIEW BETWEEN BUONAPARTE AND THE WIDOW OF THEOBAIJ) 

WOLFE TONE. 
I* vindiottion of what vro have aaid in tho text reapecting tho ready aeeon affofied 
^ Nepoloon when Emperor^ we may refer to tho following inleroating oitraet froa t^ 
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MMioifi of Theobald Wolfe Tone alreid/ qnoted. It it the •eeout given bj bU widow 
of an Interriew with the Emperor, and it m only neceatarr to add, by way of introdnc- 
tiofi, that If ra. Tone having received a penaion from the French government after her 
hiMMBd'a eataatrophe, became deatroos, in addition, to have her aon admitted into tiw . 
aUlitaiy achooL at St. Cyr. Being diacountenanced in her pretensiooa by the miniater n|- 
war, ahe waa adviaed to preaent her memorial to the Emperor himaelT. The following 
iff a veiT pleaaing acooant of the acene betwixt them, in which we give Napoleon fall 
eredit for acting from hia feelinga of generoaity towarda the widow and orphan of a man 
nHb had died in hie aervioe : — 

** Very aoon, the carriage with the Emperor and Empreaa drove into the circle : tli« 
bonea were changed aa quick aa thought, bat I atepped ap, nnd preaented the book and 
memorial. He took them, and handing the book to hia tcwytr, opened the paper. I 
have aaid it commenced by recalling Tone to hia memory. When he began, he aaid 
' Tone !' with an espreaaive accent—* I remember well,' (J% wi^tn Mmtnena hUti.) He 
read it all throagh, and two or three timea atopped, looked at me, and bowed, in reading 
iL When he had finished, he aaid to me, ' Now, apeak to me of yoaraelf,' (MainUnmU^ 
fmU» moi dk vou»,) I heaitated, for I waa not prepared for that queation, and took 
email intereat in the aubject. He proceeded. ** Have you a pension ?" I aaid I had. 
** la it anfficient t Do you want any extraordinary auccour 1"—By Uiia time I had re- 
covered myaelf, and aaid, ' That hia Majeaty's goodneia left me no peraonal want j thai 
ell mv carea, all my interest in life, were centered in my child, whom I now gave ap to 
hia Maieaty'a aervice.' He answered, ' Be tranquil then on his account— be perfectly 
tmnqail concerning him,' (Soffez done tranquilU nir ton comptt-^wyez parfaitewieni 
Armfttillff aur Itti.) I perceived a little half amile when I said, ' my child,' (mon en* 
/amii) I ahould have said 'my son.' I knew it, bat forgot.— He had stopped so long, 
that a crowd had gathered, and were rushing on, crying Vive VEmpertttr ! They drove 
in the guard, and there came a horse very close to me. I was frightened, and retiring; 
but he called to atay where I was—' Rutex, reaUz la.' Whether it waa for my aafety, 
or that he wanted to say more, I cannot tell : but more it waa impossible to any, for the 
noiae. I waa cloae to the carriage door, and the guarda on horaeback close behind me, 
and indeed I waa trembling. He saluted the oeople, and directed that two Napoleone 
a-piece ahould be given to the old women, ana women with little children, who were 
holding out their hands. He then drove on, and, in going, nodded to me two or three 
timea with alTectionate familiarity, saying, ' Your cAtia ahall be well naturalixed,' ( Vairw 
9t{fant aera bitn nattemlia^,) with a playful emphasis on the words votr§ €f\fant." 

The yonth waa admitted to the cavalry achool of St. Cyr, and the following ia an ac» 
oonnt of Napoleon visiting that aeminary *. — 

" The Emperor frequently viaited the achool of infantry at St. Cyr, reviewed the ce- 
deta, and gave them cold collations in the park. But he had never visited the achool of 
cavalry aince ita establiahment, of which we were very jealous, and did all in our power 
to attract him. Whenever he hunted, the cadeta were in grand parade on the parterre, 
crying, ' Vtvt VEmptreur,* with all their young energiea ; he held his hat raiaed aa he 
paased them : but that was all we could gain. Wise people whispered that be never 
would go whilat they were ao evidently expecting him ; that he liked to keep them el- 
waya on the alert : it waa good for discipline. The General took another plan, and once 
allowed no sign oflifo about the castle when the Emperor passed— it waa like a deaerted 
place. But it did not take neither ; he paased, aa if there was no caatle there. It wae 
diuaptrani. When, lo ! the next day but one f fter I had spoken to him, he auddenlj 
niloped into the eoart of the caatle, and the cry of the centinel, ' L'Empereur !' w^ 
the firtt notice they had of it. He examined into everything. All were in nndreaa, all 
> at work, and this waa what he wanted. In the military achools, the cadeta ffot ammnnt- 
tion-bread, and lived like well-fed soldiers ; but there was great outcry in the circles of 
Paria against the bread of the achoo! of St. Germaina. Ladiea complained that their 
sons were poisoned by it; the Emperor thought it was all nicety, ana said no man wae 
fit to be an ofllcer who could not eat ammunition-bread. However, being there, he iaked 
for a loaf, which waa brought, and he saw it waa villainoua traah, compoaed of peae, 
beana, rye, potatoea, and everything that would make fiour or meal, inatead of gooa 
brown wheaten flour. He tore the loaf in two in n rage, and daahed it againat the «raU. 
and there it stuck like a piece of mortar, to the great anooyance of thoae whose doty it 
waa to have attended to this. He ordered the baker to be called, and made him look at 
it fftcJUng. The man waa in great terror first at the Emperor's anger, hot, taking h«|rt. 
he begged his Majesty not to take his contract from him, and he would give good hieed 
in fbture : at which the Emperor broke into a royal and imperial paaaion, end thiealOMd 
to send him to the galleys ; but, suddenly tamina round, he aaid. * Yea, he wonld aUow 
him to keep hia contract, on condition that, aa lonff as it laateo, he should famish the 
tfbhool with flood white household bread, (ptrin at fndnagt,) anch as waa sold in th* 
bakers' ahopa In Paria;— that he might chooae that, or loae hia contract;' and the baker 
thankihlly promiaed to furniah good white bread in fntaire, at the aeme price." 

THE END. 
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